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This notice professes to be little more than a reconstruc¬ 
tion, in the form used for the Gazetteer, of the ample materials in 
Mr. J. R. Reid’s Settlement Report. The only difficulty has 
been that of selection, as the circumscribed limits of the Gazetteer 
required the omission of much valuable matter. 

Much of the matter has been revised by Mr. Reid in proof, 
and the whole has been submitted to the Collector before final 
printing. Acknowledgments are specially due to Bdbti Bhuban 
Ghandar Bos, the Head«clerk of the Azamgarh Collectorate, for 
compiling the notices of towns and villages contained in Part IV, 
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PART I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Azamoabh,^ a district in the Benares division, is bonnded on the north hy 
Bovaidaries, area, the river Gogra, wbch separates it from the Gorakhpnt 
district, and by the Fyzabad district of Ondh; on the east 
by the Ballia and Ghazipur districts ; on the south by Ghazipiir and Jaunpur; 
and on the west by Jaunpar, Sultanpnr, and Fyzabad. The adjoining sub¬ 
divisions of surrounding districts are : in Fyzabad, tahsil Tanda ; in Gorakh¬ 
pur, parganahs Dhnrifip&r and Chillfip&r of tahsil Bansg^on, and Salempnr 
of tahsil Deoria ; in Ballia, parganahs Sikandarpnr West^ and Bhadaon 
of tahsfl Basra; in Ghazipur, parganah Zahurabad of tahsil Korantadfh, 
Pachotar and Shadiabad of tahsil Ghazipur, and Bahariabad and Khanpur 
of tahsil Sayyidpur; in Jaunpur, two of the tapp&s (Ohandwak and PisSra) 
of tahsil KarSkat, tappa Saremii and parganah Haveli Jaunpur of tahsil 
Jaunpur, and Angli of tahsil Kuiahan ; and in Sultanpnr, tahsil Eadirpur. 
Azamgarh extends from 25°S8^ to north latitude and from 82®43' to 

83®54' ^t longitude.® It is of very irregular shape, but may still be said to 
form a compact block of country, diagonals drawn through the middle 
of which vary in length from 40 to 65 miles. The total area of the district, 
according to the latest official statement, is 2,147*4 square miles. Its total 
population, according to the recent census (1881), is 1,604,654, or about 747*2 
persons to the square mile. But of area and population full details will be 
given in Part III. of this notice. 

For purposes of administration, general and fiscal, the district is divided 
Administrative sab- tahsils or sub-collectorates. These are again sub¬ 
divisions. divided into fifteen parganahs. The jurisdictions of civil 

and criminal justice are the two munsijis with one subordinate-judgeship, and 

^This is the oflScial spelling, the name meaning “ AV^m’s fort’’; vide post p. 5, This 
notice is based upon the Seiilemeni Beport (1877) by Mr. J. K. Reid, C.S., which is a 
gazetteer in itself, and a mine of information upon everything that concerns the district, 
both in its modern and its past history. The standard authorities on each subject, however, 
have be^ oensuited, such as Blochmann’s J[tn4-Akbari j Gladwin’s ditto Sir H. M. Elliot’s 
Bacee of &e i^orth* Western Promnces and his History of India; the Census Reports of 1847, 
1853, 1865, 187^ and 1881 j with otliers too numerous to mention here. The contributions of 
local officers have been acknowledged in the footnotes and in the preface. ® Sikandarpur 

East belongs to tahsil Bansdih, » For the extreme limits of the district the following 

latitudes and longitudes have teen kindly supplied by Mr, J. B. N. Hennessy, Deputy Super¬ 
intendent, Great Trigonometrical Survey of India 

North } — 26«-26'.50'^ j.. i Lat. ... 

\ Long. 82®-59'-26’^ j Long. ... 8S®.53'-59'' 

South i ~ ^ . t Lat. ... 26'»-8'’-28'' 

iliong, ... saMl'-ai" f t Long. ... 82“-42'-Sl” 

These valnes have been taken from the Indian Atlas sheets Nos. 87 S E. (i), 88, and 109. 
The longitudes have been reduced to G. T. S. value of Madras hy deducting 1 ' 9", to which » 

if»nrrPftfinn nf 0^ RnS •?« TArtniwa/^ tttnAnna ♦« -.jj ■^/r -j 



CHANGES IK StTB-DmSIONS. 




the 23 police circles/ respectively. The relative positions of the various tahsils, 
munsifis^ and thdnas ; the area, population, and revenue of the tahsils ; and the 
names of the sixteenth-century parganahs from which those tahsiis are descend¬ 
ed ;—may be gathered at a glance from the following table :— 
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96,026 

Atraulia* 
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1,604,654 




At the time of the compilation of the Ain-i-Akbari the whole of the area 


comprised in the present district of Azamgarh formed part 
sub-^YisSnS Allahabad and of the sarkars of Jannpnr 

and Ghazipur. Of the latter sarkar, however, but one 
parganah—the small one of Be Ihdbans--belonged to the limits of the present 

1 From this estimate the subordinate jnrisdfctions of 4 0Tife-xK>sts or fourth-class stations have 
been excluded. * The figures in this column are as supplied by the Coileetor ; the total 

exceeds that given in the census returns of 1881 (Form XXL) by He. 1,882. The ^fferenoes 
are in parganahs Deogaon, Gho&i> Nathfipur, and Huhammadahad. 
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AZAMGARH* 


district. The new parganahs not found in the Ain-i-Akhari are two only, 
Mahul and Atranlia. Ifc is only since the cession that Mahul has been designa¬ 
ted by the name par^anaA ; prior to that period it was known only as a taluk 
But its existence at all as a fiscal sub-division dates no earlier 
than the middle of the last century, when it came to be re¬ 
garded as a separate revenue jurisdiction, owing to the large number of tappas 
and estates,—^chiefly in parganabs Negun, Angli and Purharpur,—that had 
come into the hands of the Saiyid family of Mahul. The ancestor of the 
family was Saiyid Ahsan, called Akhund Mir. He is said to have lived in the 
time of the Emperor Akbar, to have come in some official capacity to this 
part of the country, and to have taken up his residence at SMyidpur,^ a village 
in the west of the present parganah of Mahul. From his descendant in the 
sixth generation, Sultte Jahan, three branches of Saiyids took their rise- 
To Khan Jahan and Mokarram Jahan, representing one of these, in 1731, 
some confiscated villages in parganah Surharpur (in Oudh), which adjoined 
parganah Negfin, were assigned under an imperial farmdn; and, in 1736, 
a fe the revemm of tappas Sumbhadih and Kharaunda was entered into 

by Khan Jahan. These tappas came afterwards to be known as the modern tappa 
of Pow4i, from the village of that name, where this branch of the family settled 
and threw up a large mud-fort, the ruins of which still exist But the most promi¬ 
nent member of the family seems to have been Shamshad Jah&n, who, under the 
title of rija of M4hul, held a contract for the revenue of a very large area in par- 
ganahs Negfiu and Angli. He seems to have attained to considerable influence, 
and in 1750 we find him joining, as zaminddr of Mahul, in the struggle betw-een 
the Nawab Wazir (Safdar Jang i and Ahmad Khan Bangash. After the murder 
of Shamshad Jahan’s son and successor, Didar Jahdn, the taluka was resumed 
by the Oudh Government, and divided into six zilas.^ 

The modern parganah of Atranlia owes its origin to the efforts made by the 
^ Pal war families to establish talukas. One of these, Balwant 

Sinh, succeeded so far that his acquisitions were made into a 
This, the modern Atranlia parganah, was chiefly carved out 
©f Tilahani, and both names were given to it in the early settlements. One par¬ 
ganah of the Atn-i-Akhari —Ohakesar—has been merged in the modern parganah 
of Qhosi. In the early English settlements we find, indeed, 
a third sub-division of the area of these two old parganabs 
of Ghosi and Ohakesar under the name of taluka Surajpur, but this has now 

^ Often spelt and pronounced Saidpnr. The correct spelling is Saiyid-(or Sayyid-)piir. 

* The same word as that used to express the very much larger divisions of British territory 
eonstitated at the cession. 


Atranlia. 
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disappeared. If we exclude M4hul and Deogaon, the tract of country which is 
included within the thirteen parganahs mentioned in column 2 of the statement 
above, probably tallies closely with the tract which bore their names, in 1596, 
and the now extinct parganahs Tilahani and Chakesar. But the third parganah 
of Deogaoo iahsil—Bela Daiilatabad —of course appears in the A^in under 
the name of the ^Nizamabad parganah, from which it was only severed since the 
commencement of the current settlement. Mahul, as we have seen, includes 
portions of Surharpur and Angli, as ivell as the whole of Negun; and Deogaon, 

owing to alterations in the boundary between Azamgarfa 
Deogaon. j & 

and Jaunpur made at the fifth settlement (under Regula¬ 
tion IX. of 1833differs considerably from that parganah as it stood in 1596, 
and again at the cession in 1801. Chakld Azamgarh was the name by which 
the grmter part of the district was known when it came under British rule. 

, Prior to 1772, the date of the appointment of the first 

Chakld Azamgarh. ... 

ehakldddr^ the parganahs included in it had been in the 

possession of the so-called rajas of Azamgarh, whose history dates from at 
least 1665, when one of them, A’zam, founded the present chief town of the 
district, which bears his name. The history of the family will be given here¬ 
after ; here we are only concerned wdth it so far as it worked changes in the 
nomenclature and constitution of the sub-divisions. Under the first article of 


Chakld Azamgarh. 


the treaty concluded betw^n Nawab Sa’idat Ali Khan and the Cfoveraor- 
General on the 10th of November, 1801, cbakla Azamgarh, taluka Mahul,^ and 
parganah Mau Natbhanjan were ceded to the East India Company, and were 
included in the new British district of Gorakhpur. 


At the beginning of 1820, parganahs Deogaon, Nizamabad, Mahul, 
Xaurxa, Tilahani, Atraulia, and Gopalpur were transferred from the Gorakh¬ 
pur coUeefcorate to Jaunpur; and parganahs Sagri, Ghosi, Ohabesar, Suraj- 
pur, Belh&bws, Earjil Mittu, Chiriakot, Muhammadabad, Mau Natbhanjan, 
and Nathfipur were transferred to Ghizipur. The former set constituted 
the four tahsils of Deogaon, Niz&mabad, Mahul and Koelsa; the latter those 
of Sagri, Ghosi, Chiri4kot and Mnhammadabad. Until the present district was 
formed, on the 18ih of September, 1832, an Azamgarh deputy collectorate was 
in existence, at least from the year 1823. This deputy collectorate consisted 

1 Mihnl was ceded exclusive of taluka Oril. It may he worth while to note here that 
25 Tillages belonging to the Fyzabad district are still inclnded in parganah Mahul. Twelve «f 
these constitute the Oril mahai; tweWe the Ramanpnr mahil; and one, Usaraha, is a xnah&l 
by itself. In Atraulia parganah is similarly included one Fyzabad village, Deodih, of par- 
ganah Surharpur. On the ether hand there are fourteen Azamgarh vilUges (12of Atraulia 
apd 2 of Mihul parganahs) included within the Fyzabad district. One would suppose that 
areeddeatioa of district boundaries might be ejected with advantage. 
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AzmaAVLU. 


of the Jaunpur part of the area transferred, in 1820, from Gorakhpur, except 
Deogaon.^ Mr. Thomason, who afterwards became Lieutenant-Governor^ 
was the first collector nominated, and during his incumbency the fifth 
settlement was carried out. The eight tahsils into which the parganahs 
had been distributed in 1820, remained practically unchanged^ until 1861, 
when three of them—the Koelsa, Ghosi, and Chiri^kot tahsils—were abo¬ 
lished, and the distribution of parganahs became that which is shown in 
the statement on page 3, with the single exception that Bela Daulatabad 
was, as already mentioned, a part of Nizamabad, and remained so until quite 
recently. 

Besides the fifteen parganahs, the history of which we have been consi¬ 
dering, two other parganahs—Bhadaon and Sikandarpur—formed part of the 
Azamgarh district, from its creation until November 1st, 1879. They were then 
transferred from Azamgarh and added to those of the old Ballia sub-division 
of the Ghazipur district, to constitute the present Ballia district. These two 
parganahs are usually referred to as ' the permanently-settled parganahs of 
Azamgarh,’ in reports and references made to that district as it stood before 
they were severed from it. 

The limits within which original civil jurisdiction is exercised by the 

subordinate judge and the two munsifs, are shown in the 
District staff. o ? 

last column of the table on page 3. To the first is 

assigned the single and most southern tahsil of Deogaon; to the Azamgarb 
munsif the Azamgarh and Mahul tahsils; aud to the Muhammadabad-Gohna 
munsif those of Muhammadabad^ and Sagri. The highest judicial authority 
is the judge, who decides appeals, both civil and criminal, and tries criminal cases 
on commitment from the magistrate. The magisterial and revenue courts are 
those of the magistrate-collector and his subordinate staff, consisting as a 
rule of two covenanted officers, two deputy magistrate-collectors, the five 
tahsfldars, and three special^ (native) magistrates. The other principal civil 
officials are the civil surgeon and his native assistant, the district superintendent 
of police, the district engineer, the sub-deputy opium-agent, the deputy in¬ 
spector of schools, and the postmaster. Azamgarh is a purely civil station, the 
nearest military cantonment being that of Benares, at a distance of about 56 
miles by road. 

^This somewliat obscure period of the district history has been very fully treated by Mr; 
Keid, to whose settlement report (p. 187) the reader is referred. change was- 

that Mail parganah was (apparently at the fifth settlement) transferred from the Chiriakot to 
the Mubammadabad tabsil ®The correct name of this tahsil is apparently^ Muhara- 

madabad-Gohna, but the latter portion of the name has been almost entirely dropped.. 
^Honorary. 
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If any shape can be assigned to the district, it is that of a rough hexagonal 
Physical feafenres : figure. Included in the Gogra-Qanges Do4b, and therefore 
general appearance. ^ great Gangetic plain, the surface of the 

country is generally eYen, except where it is broken by the deep-cut rivers and 

streams that carry off the natural drainage. To the south of the Gogra a 

very gentle slope to the south-east begins, and, conforming to it, the main 

drainage-channels mn in an easterly and south-easterly direction. Most of 

the streams have a running body of water only in the rains. Tbe large marshes 

and lakes that dot the surface of the land are the most prominent objects in 

the landscape. No general description of its natural features can be given 

^ , which would be quite applicable to the district as a whole. 

The district may ^ , 

be diTid^ iatotwo Widely different tracts being found within its limits. For 

main se^iona. purp<^, however, of this notice two main sections, the 

southern and the northern, may be distinguished. It will be conveni^t to deal 

with the southern main section first, and in doing so we follow the order adopt 

ed in the settlement report. This southern section, then, has tolerably uniform 

features, and belongs to the hangar or up-lying part of the Gangetic plain, the 

geological formation of which is supposed to have arisen from marine estnarj 

deposits.^ The second, or northern, section may be again sub-divided into two 

well-marked varieties, the hangar or uplying land, and the kachhdr or newer 

alluvial land of the Chhoti Sarju and Gogra valleys. The difference between 

the hdngar of the northern and southern main sections of the district lies, not 

in the geological formation of the underlying strata, but in their superficial 

features and in the nature of the prevailing soiL The kacJJidr^ on the other 

hand, is of fluvial formation, and only found in the valleys 
Boundary between , . , .-. rmt- 

IbeseiKurtli and south of tho two rivers just mentioned. The line of separa- 

tion between these main sections is not very distinctly 
marked, but may be said to run from west to east, at a distance varying between 
one and five miles south of the Kunwar river and Ihra of the Tons below the 
point of junctiou of the Kunwar with the latter river. The area of the south¬ 
ern section is about 925 square miles, and of the northern 1,222. 

The southern section of the district is a series of narrow parallel strips 
th country, which lie longitudinally west and east. These 

section: a system of are divided from each other by lines of swamp, and, after 
drainage basios, outlets from the swamps, become well defined, by wHas 

or deep-cut channels. While the drainage lines are in the initial stage of swamp, 
the country in their neighbourhood is, during the rainy season, little better 
^ Fide Bh^hjab^apur boU<% p. Z% ^ 
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than a large shallow lake. As the outlets work eastward and become deeper, the 
country within immediate reach of them is much more rapidly and ejffectively 
drained. But in the table-land between their deepened beds new catchment 
basins and drainage systems are formed, which also end eventually in ndlas and 
well-defined watercourses. Hence, although the east side of this section of the 
district is on the whole better and more rapidly drained than the west, exten¬ 
sive marshy tracts are not wanting there also. 

During the hot season these swamps are dry or nearly so, hnt in the rainy 
consisting of Season, when, as we have seen, they spread over consider- 
swamps areas, the land along their edges and within reach of 

them is largely sown with rice, while beyond the depth at which cultivated rice 
can grow there is generally a fringe of wild rice (tinni) and rushes (77arai), 
From the swamps the surplus water flows oflF sluggishly, and is further impeded 
by the irrigation dams which at short intervals have been thrown across. Dur¬ 
ing the hot months the swamps completely dry up, except that a little water 
usually remains in the deep holes in front of these dams; and in these the fish 
lodge, until the water becomes shallow enough for them to be easily caught. 
The deep channels (ndlas) in which the outlets from the swamps end contain 
a running stream only in the rainy season. The chief drainage lines (swamps 
and streams) that traverse this portion of the district are the Gangi, the Udanti, 
the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, and the Bhainsahi. They are 
and their outlets, merely mentioned here; the proper place for describing 
the ndlas, their courses will be amongst the rivers and streams in a 

future paragraph. Hor is it necessary here to do more than refer to the exist¬ 
ence of the more extensive depressions which may be termed lakes (tdl'y and 
are distinct features in the country. Their names and some account of them 
will be given later on. 

Even in this tract, which may be called a system of swamps and streams. 
Upper portion of upper portions are fairly well raised, and the higher 
the drainage basins. spots have naturally been selected for the sites of villages 
and hamlets. Near them are usually found tracts and scattered plots of land 
on which ordinary crops can be raised and groves planted, but these tracts are 
never very extensive. They either run into low-lying ground, which is gene¬ 
rally cut up into rice fields, or they are interrupted by waste tracts, which, 
although on much the same level as themselves, are from the excess of saline 
matters in the soil useless for cultivation. These all but treeless tracts of 
waste and rice-land present during the hot months a very unpleasing, desolate 
landscape. 
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In the lower parts of the drainage basins—in the east of parganah Deo* 
Lower portion of parganah Belhabans, in the south of parganahs 

the drainage basins. Kary4t Mittn and Chiriakot, and in the south-east of par¬ 
ganah Muhammadabad—we find fewer marshes and rice-iands; the tracts upon 
which the various spring and autumn crops are cultivated are more continuous; 
l^unlels are more numerous and nearer to each other; and the country is better 
wooded. This improved aspect results naturally from the better and more rapid 
drainage of this part of the country; but the area thua favorably situated forms 
only a small proportion of the whole southern section of the district. In parts 
of it, too, ^ here reh has exuded and where ravines have cut up the surface, 
removing the upper fertile soil, barren tracts are found. A pleasing example of 
perseverance in overcoming difficulties is afforded by the treatment of these 
ravine lands. The agriculturist seeks, by throwing embankments across the 
ravines, to stop the flow of the drainage, and this serves the double purpc^ of 
checking the erosion of the uplands and storing a supply of water for irrigation. 
Behind the embankments, in all except unfavorable seasons, fair crops, mostly 
of rice, reward the industry of the people. 

Turning to the northern section we find, as already stated,, two distinct 

kinds of country, the bdngar or old alluvial deposits—differ- 
The northern sec- ^ ^ ». 

Mon consists of two ing only on the surface from the southern main section. 

distinct tracts : described—and the imlihdT or newer alluvium. The 

former occupies, continuously, the whole of the west side of this northern sec¬ 
tion, and ail the centre of it except the north margin. li 
also occupies a portion of the east of the section, but a stretch* 
of kaehhdr country, from 3 to 5 miles in breadth, cuts off the north-eastern cor¬ 
ner of the hangar tract from the rest. This detached piece of hdngar contains 
moat of parganahs Ghosi and i^athupur and a small bit of parganah Muham*' 
madabad. The main bdngar tract, which throughout its entire l^gth abute 
upon the southern section of tibe district, contains two OTtire parganahs, Ai- 
raulia and Eauria, and parts of six ottmrs—nanadiy, Hizamabad, Mu* 

hammadabad, Man Natbhanjan, i^gri, and GopiOpur. 

The northern part of the district is not, like the south, divided into natural 
Its drainage sys- Sections of regular form. The chief drainage channels in it 
tern and streams Eunwar, XJngri, the Majhui, the Tons, the Silani, 

the Suksui* the Eayfir, the Ohhoti Sarju, the Pharai, the Basnai, and a name¬ 
less chain of narrow shallow swamps which drains the centre of parganah Sagri. 
These will be more particularly described hereafter. With the exception of 
the Sagri swamps and the upper swampy parts of the IJngri, Silani, Suksui,, 

2a 


(1) Tke bdngar. 
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KaySr, Pharai and Basnai ndlas^ all the drainage channels of this part of 
the district have well-defined deep-cut channels. 

The swamps with which the streams just named are connected are not 
so extensive as those in the south part of the district; nor in the uplands be-^ 
and its lakes and tween the main channels are the marshes and lakes so nu- 
matshes. merous and large as they are there* The only lakes that 

need be named are the Koila and Kasila-Qarsil4 lakes in parganah Mdhul, the 
Kaili and Duhia-Birna lakes in parganah Atraulid, the Ard lake on the bor¬ 
ders of parganahs Kaurid and Atranlia, the Telhndn lake on the borders 
of parganahs Kaurid and Nizdmabad, and the Mdnchhil lake in parganah 
Ghosi. The chain of swamps in parganah Sagri, although it spreads out in 
a few places into shallow marshes or lakes, is generally narrow, with strips of 
rice-land along its margins and general cultivation behind them. Its outlets, 
which debouch into the Tons, are deep ravines or n&las; but the branch 
of it -which opens into the Obhoti Sarju is not much above the level of that 
stream. The drainage of the highlands between the various channels mostly 
passes off directly into them, and the country in the vicinity of the larger 
of them—the Kunwar, Majhui, Tons, Silani, and Kayar—is much cut up by 
ravines. 


The IcachhdT country or new alluvium consists of two portions: (a) the stretch 

2 Th hhdr country—mentioned in the description of the northern 

( 2 ) he ac dr. section as interrupting the continuity of its hangar eastwards 

—which comprises parts of five parganahs, Gopdlpur, Sagri, Ghosi, Muham- 
madabad and Man Ndtbhanjau; and (h) a tract on the Gogra on the north 
face of parganahs Ghosi and Nathdpur. These portions may be conveniently 
distinguished as the haolihdr of the Ghhoti Sarju and of the Gogra respec¬ 
tively* In both cases the passage from the upland or old alluvium to the AacA- 
hdr or new alluvium is marked by the bank of greater or less height and bluff- 
ness which forms the boundary line between them. 

In the better raised parts the general aspect of the country, the hamlets 
General aspect of groves, do not differ much from those of the hangar^ 

the kachhdr. in parts liable to inundation, or in which the soil is 

sandy and poor, the hamlets are small, scattered, and poor-looking. Though 
there is very little t^sar, properly so called, in the hachhdr^ the tracts of waste 
are very extensive, both in those parts that adjoin the Gogra and in those at 
a distance from it.^ In the latter are downs of light sandy soil which cannot 
bear constant cropping, and which the people must allow to lie fallow for 
*i?eA and kankar seldom occur in the deposits of which the kachhdr consists. 
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iSDiisiderable periods. In tbe former are wide sandbanks (dvjdrds^^ mncb of 
which is covered with long grass and tamarisk, and their liability to destruc¬ 
tion by the river (as well as their inaccessibility in the season of floods) keeps 
them from having a settled population. These sandbanks are nearly altoge¬ 
ther destitute of treesj the land being too water-logged in the rains and the 
soil too loose to support them. 

But each division of the Jcachhdr requires a separate description. What 
Th k hhd called the kachhdr of the Chhoii Sarju begins in 

tryaboattheChhoti the north-west corner of the district in parganah GopSlpnr, 
iopilpS, in front of the little town of Mah^rajganj. It compriseSj 

first, the north parts of parganahs Gopalpur and Sagri, and 
Kes between the hdagar of those parganahs on the south and the main channel 
of the Gogra on the north. Its average breadth in this part is about five 
and a half miles. The watercourses by which it is traversed are in direct 
communication with the Gogra. These are the Gadhaia, which joins tim 
Chhoti Sarju at the commencement of the latter’s course in the Gogra 
Talley after it has left the uplands, and several other branches of the 
Gogra, into one of which the Chhoti Sarju is itself for a short distance 
absorbed. On the emergence of the Chhoti Sarju as a separate stream 
in the north of parganah Sagri, it keeps along the mar-? 
gin of- the bdngar country of that parganah, and, when 
about two-thirds across the parganah,it throws off abranch called the Badrauwfin, 
which flows north-east into the Gogra. These streams will be again referred to, 
later on, in the paragraphs describing the rivers, and all that need be farther said 
here about them is, that between the Gogra and the Chhoti Saiju are many 
remains of old river-beds, most of which are silted up, but some contain water 
in the rainy seasom There are also many wider shallow depressions in the 
surface of country. These lie either close under the bdngar or ioimediatefy 
behind the raised bank of the Chhoti Sarju. They are below the highest 
flood-level of the stream; and when it rises they are filled with water, which 
finds its way into them throngh numerous little inlets and watercourses. 

On the east side of parganah Sagri the kachhdr country turns in a south- 

and in parganabs south-east direction between the bdngar portion of parga- 

Sagrf, Obosi, Ma- n^hs Sagri, Muhammadahad and Man on the one side, and 
hammadabad and , <it-i ii i** ^ 

Man i^&ibbanjan. of parganah Ghosi and the detached north-east corner of 
pargatiah Muhammadabad on the other. The average breadth of this part of 


in parganah Sagri 


^Diifdrd (or ddwara} is a diminntiTe from Sanskrit dwipa, an island, and means a sand- 
banb formed by a river, which frequently becomes sufficiently consolidated to be cultivable^ 
but is always &ble to be carried away again by a change in the course of the river. 
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it is between three and four miles* After the bifurcation of the Badrauwfia 
and Chhoti Sarjn, the latter flows sonthward in a somewhat irregular course 
through the kachh&r country. Here also traces of old river-beds abound, some 
silted up, others still deep. But this part of the hachhdr enjoys comparative 
immunity from inundation. The whole haehhdr country is probably formed 
from depc^its of the Gogra, left by that river wheu its main stream, or a large 
branch of it, flowed more to the south than the present channel. Among the 
most remarhable features of this tract are the three great lakes that lie within 
it: these will be described in a subsequent paragraph. 

The kaclihdr of the Gogra lies in the north of parganahs Ghosi and Nathti- 
Tlie kachh^ of ^^.st of the tract just described, and has very 

the Gogra. similar characteristics. There can be no doubt that it also 

was formed of deposits left by the Gogra, as the channel of that river at vari¬ 
ous periods of its history shifted northwards or became diminished in size. 
The highest parts of this tract are generally found along or near the river. Be¬ 
tween these higher lands near the river and the bank that marks the termination 
the hangar uplands, there is a gradual slope back from the river to a line of 
Repression under the bdngar. Part of this depression generally contains water, 
at least in the rainy reason, and in the middle of Nathtipur the depression 
widens out into a large lake—the Ratoi Tal—which is conuected with the Gogra 
by an outlet to the eastward, known as the Haha. These, however, will be fur¬ 
ther described later on. 

The average height of the district above sea-level is 255 feet; and the 
Heights. following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey 

stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude of 
€ach and the height above mean sea-level :— 

Tahsil. Name of station. Latitude. Longitude. Height in feet. 

Sagri ... Biliriagani 26o-12'-0-S7'^ 83®-16''-23*13^ 292-60 

BittO BanSipar 26®-l6'-7*72^ 83®-25'^-29*46'^ 26907 

Mulaammadahad Bhato 26®-6'-19*87'^ 83®-26^-25-82" 283 

Ditto ChitBisrSm ... 25®-54'‘-2-82" 83°-28'-i8 68"' 274*29 

Ditto ... Samenda 26®-0'-23‘97" 83®-J6 -67*86" 285*29 

'Deogaou ... Kharakpur 25®-60'-8*73" 83®-16 -13*26" 286 
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No records of the highest and lowest levels in the district can be given,^ but the 
following bench-marks may be mentioned^ :— 


Bench-mark. 


Height in feet 
above Karachi 
mean sea-leveL 


Position of levelling siaS, 


Collector's conrt-honse, ... 26S*76 

Station chnrcli, 'W,-N.-W. entrance, 253*60 


On middle of floor of north verandah. 
On top of sill, near its S. S. W. end. 


We may now briefly describe the soils of which the several divisions of the 

district consist. Beginning with the south we find what 
Soils; (1) in the „ , ° . 

south— are called argillaceous or clay soils ; it is only in the better- 

drained portions of this section that loam and sandy soils are at all prevalent Of 
clay soils the chief varieties are 1 maiiydr^ a clean grey or bluish-grey soil con¬ 
taining little organic matter; (2) karaily a black soil containing more organic 
matter than the last; and (B) kabsa, a whitish or yellowish grey soil, which 
apparently contains an injurious excess of certain saline matters.^ 

The distribution of these varieties of soil is not very regular. But of the 
distribution of the last it may be said that it is generally to be found on the 
Tarieties confines of the raised waste tracts; and of the second, that 

it, rather than matiydr^ is to be found in the deeper or central portions of the 
depressed rice lands. The soil of the cultivated lands round and near the 
hamlets has long since, from the application of manure, been worked up into 
loam; but it still retains to a considerable degree its natural stiff oir heavy 
character. The rice-bearing tracts are unmanured and receive comparatively 
little tillage ; cultivation, therefore, has not much changed the natural texture 
of their soil. 

The clay soils of Azamgarh have the characteristics of clay soils all the 
and their character- world over, flliey at first take in moisture slowly and need 
a copious supply of water to soften them. When softened 
they are plastic, and when saturated sticky; they yield up their moisture slowljr 
and, as they become dry, shrink and crack.* Of the varieties named above, 
karaU is the most sticky and shrinks most, and matiydr is the most plastic ; 
while hib&CL is softened with a smaller supply of water, dries sooner and cracks 


* Kindly supplied bj Mr. J. B. N Hennessey, Deputy Superintendent, Trigonometrical 
Branch, Survey of India. From & report by the Collector it would appear that Bfaadir is no 
longer kept up as a station and that the site has been built upon. ^ Among these saline 

matters are compounds of sodium and probably a soluble sait of an oxide or other compound of 
iron. The supposition that iron enters into its composition is supported by the fact that 
abont the roots of rice crops grown upon some kahm soils tinny ferrugiuous-iooking depoata 
are often found (settlement report, p. 4). 
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mnch less than the other two. In fertility iaisa is mnch inferior to mati^dr 
and iaraiL 

In the northern section of the district the prevailing soil is loam, a mixture 
ofclay and sand, but chiefly sand. The people know it as 
and f2) in the north. g^n(j there is a very light variety called haluL The 

origin of both these words is evidently halu^ sand. But clay soils and rice- 
lands are found also in the northern section, although in smaller areas. The 
last are met with in and near the swamps and lakes. There are much more 
extensive stretches of cultivation in the north than in the south, and the blanks 
of waste-land are smaller; while the country is studded with hamlets and well- 
vfood^ with mango-groves. 

Considered with reference to their crop-bearing capacities, the soils of the 
. distri'^t raav be divided into two great classes—the rice-lands 

Classification of " ,, , t i i . 

soils as crop bearers {hidrt^ dlianao^ dhankar) and those bearing spring and other 

into (1) nee land crops iharjinsi^. In the first is included the land on which 
rice alone is the staple crop; . to the second belongs that used for early autumn, 
sugarcane and winter crops. There is some rice-land which is treated as 
harjirus land 5 but it consists of small patches lying round little hollows within 
the haijins area, or of fields where the two classes of land meet. But, as a rule, 
rice-land is treated as a distinct class of land from the better raised tract upon 
which other crops are raised. Within the rice area the quality of the land 
varies with the natural charaoter of the soil and the water-supply. Clean clays 
(matiffdr a.ni karail) yield the best crops, but the stickiness of one of them 
(karcdl) makes the planting out of the crop a somewhat arduous operation. 
The inferior rice soils are those which are mixed with rek salts, and being gene¬ 
rally on high level suffer from want of water. In the liarjins area the distine- 
and ( 2 ) harjtns tion which the people draw is between (a) the land round 
d1vfded^*to per ^^d between the hamlets, which receives regularly the best 

p^o. labor and manure available and is called per^ and (&) that 

which consists of the outlying fields and is called pdlo. These terms are not 
universally applied to Karjins land only; but in some parts, especially in the south 
of the district, the land is spoken of generally as per^ the other term, 

p 4 lOy being applied to the rice-land. This, however, is not the case in the up- 
lying country, where ptMo means harjins lands at a distance from the hamlets. 
Per corresponds to the Mra and gauMni of the central and upper Doab and 

* In tbe settlement report it is halsundard; the word is given in Elliotts SnppL Gloss. 
hahmdar and ma 7 be translated * comely sand ^; halm means simpfy * sandy ^ and corres- 
pepds to Ibe hhUr of BoMlkhand (see Sbfibjahunpur notice, p. 7). * All sorts of 

crops* 
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western Oudh, the ffoenr or goind and jamai'^ of eastern Ondh;^ and the hUrwa 
of Bandelkhand. Per is Hindi for the trunk and main branches of a tree, 
while pdlo or palair is said to mean the outlying shoots. They seem therefore 
to be used metaphorically as names for soils, the hamlet being regarded as the 
stem. The term pdlo is also found in the neighbouring districts of eastern 
Oudh, where an Arabic equivalent, fard,^ is also commonly used to express the 
worst class of land, the rent of which is sometimes paid in kind or by a low 
money-rent. In this district the middle class of land, elsewhere known as the 
second circle or manjha (majha\ is not represented, but to compensate for this 
there are numerous subdivisions in each of the two main classes, as, for instance, 
koirdr, the name given to market-garden land.^ 

According to the recent census Azamgarh included in its area, in 1881, 
Barren waste, 540*7 square miles of barren land.® In this, however, three 
&c. kinds of barren lands are shown—waste 177,169 acres), 

lands covered with water (132,972 acres), and sites of towns and villages (35,293 
acres). It is with the first kind, the waste of 276*8 square miles, that we are 
here concerned.® These waste tracts are generally on a comparatively high 
level, and during the dry months the saline efflorescence called reh covers the 
ground with a puffy crust of brownish dust. Even where it does not coat the 
surface, the soil may he infected with it. Such lands hear no more useful 
vegetation than a brownish-colored grass known as dsaraili^ the sharp points of 
whose leaves, like prickles, protrude through the efflorescence. But other causes 
than reh must he sought to explain the great extent of waste lands; among 
these may be counted the action of the drainage channels in removing the 
upper fertile soil. There is little land in the waste tracts which has a really 
clean soil; and that little consists of small detached pieces, easily recognised by 
the dark green, comparatively strong grasses with which they are covered. 

The general name of dear is applied to the waste, whether infected with reh 
or not; but it is a mistake to assume that all the waste is irreclaimably barren. 
In proof of this we have the well-known fact that patches of ground on which 

1 Of Arabic derivation, signifying " paying a cash rent/^as opj^td to ‘rent in kind* 
(which was paid on poorer aad nncertain laud’s). * It is not meant that these 

terms are confined to the tracts mentioned. * Faxd primarily means a written 

statement or list B.ndLfardikdskt is a common expression for a statement of a tenant^s cultivation. 
The three terms of Arabic derivation si-Tejamai, Aatdi, and/arda. Tne first has been explained 
in the note above; kauH is evidently from haul, an agreement, and signifies land commanding a 
money rent according to agreement. ■* Settlement report, p. Si 12. 5 Adminis¬ 

tration Keport of the Board of Revenue for t8tO-81 (i288/as/t) gives a slightly smaller toial 
barren area, or 639*7 square miles; the details given in the text are taken from this report and 
make np the total just given- ® Ihe proportion of barren to total area is very large in 

Azamgarh as c*>mpared with Basil aod Gorakhpur, the other two temporarily-settled districts 
of the Benares division. Gorakhpur had only 6U*9 square miles of barren area out of a total 
of 4,598*1; Basti has 309'8 out of 2,752*8; while Azamgarh had 540*7 out of 2,147*4. 
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during the dry season nh exudes will, if cropped with rice, produce iu favor¬ 
able years nearly as good an outturn as the cleaner soil in their neighbourhood. 
The reason of this is that the salts of rsA, which appear on the surface during 
the hot season, are carried below the surface in the rains, and the crop is not 
poisoned by them so long as the land is kept flooded. But when such land is 
n®ed for crops other than rice, the poisonous influence of the reh is effectual in 
preventing germination, so that the plots thus infected appear as barren^ 
leprous-looking blanks in the midst of the cultivation. 

The 4sar plains in the hangar, or old alluvium, of the northern section of 
the district are chiefly found in the tracts where the drainage channels take 
their rise; but a considerable proportion of the waste in this tract is accounted 
for by the ravine land along the Tons and other streams. Some of this land is 
still covered with trees, and in such places erosion of the uplands by ravines 
has been considerably restricted. It has also been checked by judicious terrac¬ 
ing in some places, where cultivation extends nearly to the stream^s bank, and 
elsewhere by the construction of embankments. But the country near the 
stream has been in many instances altogether denuded of soil, exposing beds 
of hcmk^ (nodular limestone) or of hard, brown, barren clay. 


and woodlands. 


In pasture lands the district seems to be very deficient. Except 

during the rains and in the alluvial tracts near the 
Pastures ^ i . ... . . . 

Gogra, there is very little grazing and the cattle 

have all to be stall-fed. In the few places where dhfik {Butea^fron- 

dosa) still remains they are a little better off for pasture than elsewhere. 

As we have seen above, there are few woodlands properly so called. Near 

the Tons and other streams there are still a few woods of 
and woodlands. , 

pards or dhdk, sihor, akol, habdl and other trees. Near the 

hamlets in. the north of the district mango-groves abound ; in the cultivated 
tracts of the upper portions of the drainage-basins in the south of the district 
trees and groves are more sparsely planted than in the lower portions 
of the same tractj while worst off for trees are the kackhdr tracts in the 
north. The whole area under groves in 1880-81 is returned at 24,740 
acres, of which 329 acres are shown as cultivated. Jungles occupied 56,082 
acres, all shown as covered with trees or hushes, except 14 acres of grass- 
jangle. 

In the hdtiffar part of the district water is met at from 12 to 20 feet from 
The irater-leTeL surface in the dry months of the year, and in the rainy 

season at a still higher level; but the further consideration 
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cf the subject of the water-lerel may be conveniently postponed to the part 
of this notice where the wells in common use will be described.^ 

We pass on, therefore, to the description of the rivers and streams of the 
Rirers and district. These are, in the northern section, beginning on 
streams. —where we have placed the line of separation be¬ 

tween the two main sections of the district—the Kunwar, the Ungri, the 
Wajhni, the Tons, the Silhani, the Suksni, the Kajar, the Chhoti Sarju, the 
Basnai, the Pharai, the Haha and the Gogra. Besides these there are 
many minor na7a5,such as the Pika in the north of Atraulia, the Gadhaia in 
the north of Gopalpar, the Badranwan in the north of Sagri, the Dighi, 
Tamarbi and Dogani in the east of Sagri and west of Ghosi parganahs, the 
Tisni and Panti, affluents of lakes, and others not named in any published 
map. In the south section of the district are, beginning at the south, the 
G4ngi, the Udanti, the Dona, the Besu, the Loni, the Mangai, the Larui and 
the Bhainsahi. 

Although included in the above list, the Gogra { Ghdgrdf can hardly be 

^ called one of the rivers of the district. It forms the district 

Tne Gogra; -it i i-ii - ti 

boundary on the north, as already mentioned; but, except 

a few minor ndlas in the north, such as the Badrauwto and Haha, none of the 

drainage of the district falls into it. It is probable that at one time it flowed 

along the berth face of the nplying land of the Qopfilpur and Sagri parganahs, 

and that then a large branch of it, if not the main channel itself, flowed south- 

eastwardly in the channel of the present Chhoti Sarju^ towards the Ganges. 

JfJo recent survey of the river on either bank in its course along this district 

has been made, and, as it is constantly changing its channel, it is not possible 

tb define its course with any approach to accuracy-. According to the map 

prepared at the recent settlement, the entire length of boundary made by the 

river does not exceed 40 miles as the crow flies. It enters the Azamgarh 

district near the village of Pikar (in the Fjzabad district; in north latitude' 

26® 22' and^east longitude 83® 9'.^ 

Its valley^ varies in breadth in front of the Azamgarh district from two- 

fifths of a mile to ten miles. The former distance is the width of its channel 

between Dohri in Azamgarh and Barhal in Gorakhpur. The river here flow^'s 

through a comparatively narrow gorge in the old alluvium, the hankar reefs in 

which preserve the banks from destruction. The stream is thus confiued to a 

1 See Part IL, post. * As to its derivation from Gkarghara (Sansk.) ciVs Gaz., VL, 

® The Gogra is known also as the Great Sarju and as *be Deoha or i>ehwa. 


* Corrected in longitude by-i-1' S'', as noted oo page 2, 
of disUnctly Uaviatile origin through which it fiovia, 
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single channel and prevented from moving to one side or the other. This is, iQ 
■rae gorge at Doh- fact, the only part of its course in front of Azamgarh in 
rigiiat. •which the channel is persistent. Everywhere else the river 

has to deal, at least on one side, with the soft sandy deposits which it has itself 
formed. When in flood an enormons volume of water passes down the QogrS, 
and in most parts of its course there are at that time minor channels current 
in addition to the main one. It is easy to understand, therefore, that in a period 
Changes in the cf years the main stream oscillates a good deal within the 
chaimeL Valley. The stream sometimes shifts suddenly into one of 

the minor channels, hut generally, if there is dilnvion of the banks, changes in 
the channel are gradually worked out. At the present time the area in this 
district 'withia which the river oscillates is from two to six miles in breadth; 
hut it seems scarcely possible to trace with certainty the causes that provoke 
its changes. 

The facts stated above seem to show the futility of the attempts that have 
Faiffity of attempts “J recent years been made to turn the river at some points 
to tara tbe Qogta, jjj jjjjg district. Obstacles put down in the river’s bed, 
where it runs through its own deposits, will either be disregarded by it or 
avoided by a slight delation to one side or the other. If, on the other hand, 
the river is running against solid Jdnycr deposits, these rarely require aid in 
resisting it; or, if unable to resist it, they are not likely to become so by any 
help we can afford to give them. The way in which, in some instances the 
credit due to the hanhar reefs of the old alluvium in stopping the encroachments 
of the stream has been given to sdl stakes and bamboo faggots is amusing to 
say the least of it. Moreover, it is necessary to hear in mind that a chan<re 
either natural or enforced, in one part of the river’s course may be very t^ 
poaiy and have an injurious effect in some other part. 

The deposite of the Gogra are mostly sand. The clay silt which it 
throws down occurs chiefly in small patches, has never much depth and 
is generally deposited in depressions. The sediment left by the floods 
mostly sand-laden, which sometimes spread over large areas of the bet- 
ter-rmsed lands in the valleys, is often very injurious. Begarding the 
recent action of the Gogra Mr. Eeid wrote, in 1877, as follows » 
“ Eecently the Gogra showed some tendency to return to its old channel 
The recent action close to the bingar country. During three or four years 
t e ogra. previous to 1872 it cut away a good deal of the high land 

^ Settlement report, p, ii. 
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on its edge, and topping the bank, its spill-vrator spread across the country to 
the southward, covering the surface with sand and leaving the seeds of wbat 
soon became a dense jungle of high grass and tamarisk. To this is due the 
small proportion of cultivated land in the hachMn* of the Gogra. Three or 
four deep ndlas also were excavated bj it in the same direction. Through these 
large rapid streams flawed into the Ratoi Tal, and out again into the Gogra by 
the Haha. The deeper parts of the lake have become shallower from the depo¬ 
sits of silt thrown down by the current, while a large area on the west and north 
sides of the lake has been covered with sand and raised above its ordinary flood- 
level.” During the last three years the river has been rising above its banks, 
and the effect has been to slightly diminish the area of the district.^ 

The river is used very little for irrigation, and in places whirlpools reader 
Irrigation and na- navigation dangerous for country boats ; but it is still, 
vigation. probably always will be, more or less of a highway, 

both westward and eastward, for the carriage into ths north half of the district 
of food-grains, salt, tobacco and some other kinds of merchandise. The largest 
tonnage of vessels used is slated by the Collector to be 1,000 mauuds. The im¬ 
port traffic is still very considerable, but the traffic eastward is less than it was 30 
or 40 years ago : the reasons for this will be more conveniently given when we 
consider the trade of the district.® It is sufficient here to note that few boat¬ 
men of Dohri and the other river ports now travel beyond Patna, whereas most 
of the older men will be found to have made in former days many voyages to 
Calcutta. 

The Chhoti Sarju^ rises in the Fyzabad district and traverses the 
_ _ . „ north-vrest corner of Azamgarh, passing nearly through 

the centre of parganah Atraulia. For about five miles it 
is the boundary between K?iuria parganah of this district and the Fyzabad 
district, and (if the settlement map may be trusted; it is joined by the Gadhaia 
ndla^ which is a small branch of the Gogra, at the point where its course 
turns from nearly due east to south. After this junction the united stream 
is still called the Chhoti Sarju, but is in reality a subordinate branch of 
the Gogra. For some way it runs close under the hangar country of par¬ 
ganah Gopalpur; and the country between it and the main stream of the 
Gogra is intersected by several branches of the latter river. These, as well 
as the Chhoti Sarju, are nearly dry during seven or eight months of the 

^ Note bj Mr. J. G. Laidman, Officiating Collector, 28-h September, 1862. ® See Part 

III., posU ® Tbe fiaal Tovrels of both words are pronounced lung and ihe name, to be quite 
correct, should be spelt Chhoti Sarjfi. To avoid excessive eorreetion of pioofs final vowels are 
usually printed without the long mark over them, as the reader \viU doubtless have noticed. 
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year, hni in the rainy season they are all large navigable streams. Tarn-* 
ing northward, the Chhoti Sarju is, at Chapri on the confines of parganah 
Gop&lpor, absorbed fas already mentioned in the description of the kacTikdr 
country) into one of the large channels of the Gogra. But at Earkhia, a little 
way east of Chapri, it again emerges from the Gogra, and beeps along the 
margin of the hangar country of parganah Sagri. After flowing for about two- 
thirds of the width of the parganah, a branch called the Badrauw^n is thrown 
off in a north-east direction towards the Gogra. Of late years the Badrau'W’’an 
has become a larger and deeper channel than, after the bifurcation, is the 
Chhoti Sarjn itself, and it carries back to the Gogra a large share of the water 
that leaves the latter at Karkhia. The country near the Gogra is still inter-; 
sected by subordinate branches of the river; while that lying back from it, about 
the Chhoti Sarjn and the Badrauwan, contains many remains of old river-beds, 
in some of which there is a flow of water in the rains. At Sahroj, a short 
^ ^ , way above the town of Man, the [Chhoti Sarin is ioined 

Chhoti Sarju and by the Ions, and thereafter, down to its junction with 
the Ganges near Ballia, it is known as the Sarjn;^ 
Below Sahroj, it contains a stream of running w^ater at all seasons : above it, 
the bed is dry or contains only stagnant water during the dry months of the 
year. 

This river is little used for irrigation, but the methods adopted, by means 
Irrigation andna- embankments, for obtaining water from this and the other 
Tigatkn. streams of the district will be fully described in the proper 

place-^ It is navigable only during the rains, and for a short time after it, by 
small vessels with a tonnage of from one to four hundred mauuds. The nature 
and extent of the traffic will be found detailed in the part of this notice which 
is concerned with the trade of the district.^ 


The Tons,^ which is the chief of the remaining streams, Ukes its rise many 
The Tons beyond the Azamgarh frontier, in the west of the Fyzarr 

bad district. It flows parallel with the Gogra till it enters 
the district, 6 miles north-east of Mahul: it is soon after joined by the Majhui on 
the borders of the Hiz^mabad parganah, and it flows thence in a very tortuous 
course for about 3i> miles soutb-east to the station of Azamgarh: it then runs 
north-east for 8 miles to Birman in the south of Sagri parganah, and thence 
south-east past Muhammadabad to its junction with the Chhoti Sarju. The 

wK rp ' " See Part III, post * In the 

^ confluence of the Bisoi and the 

, ^f3hni,andis 8aid to form the boundary between Pyzabad and Sult^npur 

It marked 00 the map, tSove 

Sw^emenl muat refer to the junction of the Majhui and Tons in the Azamgarh district. 
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united stream then flows south-south-east through parganah Man Nutbhanjan, 
and again for a short distance through parganah Mahammadabad; it finally 
passes out into the Ghazipur district; and, after flowing through and along the 
north of that district, finds its way into the Ganges in the south of Ballia, 
Below the junction the river is known as the Chhoti Sarju or simply Sarju. The 
only other places of importance on its banks, besides those mentioned above, are 
the towns of Nizamabad and Mau. 

For four or five months in the year the stream is said to be large enough 
to bear bo«ts of over 100 mauiids burden, but the traffic is very slight In the 
hot weather the riveris fordable in places. The banks are steep and hence the 
water is little used for irrigation. 

The Kunwar, the Ungri, the Majhui, the Silani, the Snksui and the Ka*- 

y^r are all affluents of the Tons, and join it before it enters 
and its tributaries. % , t mi -r?- t m - y 

the Muhamraadabad parganah. The Kunwar and Majhm form 

a short way beyond the confines of Azamgirh; the tJngri (which joins the 
Ulajhui about 4 miles above the junction of the latter with the Tons) and such 
of the other drainage-channels of the northern section of the district as ulti¬ 
mately join the Tons take their rise within the district. The courses of these 
streams, liowever, will be sufficiently apparent from the map prefixed to this 
notice. Besides these affluents of the Tons there is a nameless chain of narrow 
shallow swamps draining the centre of parganah Sagri, and already mentioned 
in the description of the northern main section of the district. This chain has 
two outlets into the Tons and one into the Chhoti Sarju. 

Between the Chhoti Sarju and the Gogra are two streams, the Pharai 
Tbe Pharai and Basnai, which form within the Azamgarh district and 
drain the north-east corner of it (parganahs Nafchtipnr and 
Ghosi). All three run into, or connect themselves with, the Gogra, but beyond 
the boundaries of the Azamgarh district. 

Tho drainage system of the southern section of the district consists, as 
Small streams of already mentioned, of swamps and the streams that form 
of^the'^distric^^^^^” outlets. In the settlement report they are designated 

Mines of swamp and n4^d\ Three of these, known as the Gangi, Besu 
and Mangai, reach back into the Jaunpur district, or at least to tbe ex¬ 
treme west of this district: all the others are formed within Azamgarh. Into 
the Besu flows the Loni on the borders of this district ; the Dona and Udanti 
unite on the borders and the joint stream falls into the Besu a little to the east¬ 
ward in the Gbazipnr district. Thus all these lines (except the Gang!, Mangai 
and Bhainsalii) may he said to be affluents of the Besu. The Bhainsahi joins the 
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Obhof i Saiju beyond the district boundary.^ Only the Gaagi, Besu and Mangai 
have independent courses of any great length in the Grhazipur district; the 
two former fall into the Ganges and the last joins the Sarju to the west of the 
town of Ballia,^ 

The hydrography of this part of the country is still to a great extent 
dependent npon the survey made in 1835-36, and when a new survey is under-, 
taken doubtless many minor changes will be discovered, the existence of which 
eannot now be ascertained. 

The above are all the streams of any importance, but there are numerous 

smaller drainage lines in connection with the lakes, which 
Lakes and maishea. t , i -i t .r • 

we now proceed to describe. In the southern main section 

of the district the larger depressions are known as the Kot uI, Jamudwan, and 

Gum&dih lakes in tahsil Deogi&on, the Kumbh lake on the borders of parganahs 

j&lahul and Deogaon, the Pukh lake in parganah M^hul, the Asauna lake in 

parganah Muhanimadabad, and, largest of all, the Gamhirban lake in parganah 

NMmabad. The water in lliese marshes or lakes does not last the dry weather, 

and of those named there is perhaps not one that has not been known to dry 

up in years of dronglJL Bat both these and other smaller depressions are full 

of water in the rains and cold weather, and during the former season their 

overflow often covers a considerable area, much of which is adapted for rice 

cultivation. The surplus water from them finds its way into one or other of 

the main drainage channels of the district. While the water in them holds out, 

they abound with aquatic vegetation—rushes, wild rice, siwdr, water-lilies, and 

the like—a good deal of which is utilized by the people. They contain also 

considerable quantities of fish. 

la the northern section of the district are the Koila and Kasila-Garsila 
lakes in parganah Mahul, the Kailiand Duhia-Birna in parganah Atraulia, the 
Ara on the borders of Kauris and Atraulia, the Telhnan on the borders of 
Kauria and Nizamabad, and the Manchhil lake in parganah Ghosi. These all 
occupy the bdngar or old alluvium, and in addition to them is the long 
chidn of swamps in parganah Sagri, of which mention has already been made. 
But iu the hoMidr we find the three most important lakes of this half of the 
district. These are the Salona T41 in Sagri, 12,560 feet by 9,620 feet in length 
and breadth and about 20 feet in depth ; the Pakri-pewa Tal in Ghosi, 6 miles 
by 2 miles and 25 feet in depth ; the Narja Tal in Muhammadabad^ and the 
Eatoi Tal, covering about 5,000 acres, in the middle of parganah Nathupur. The 

^ lo parganah Zahurabad of the Ghizipur district. * Vide Ghazipur, Part I 3 An 
under ground tunnel of masonry is said to connect the Narja Tal with the fort of Chanbhai- 
pur or Bindriban, a mile distant feom it 5 but this is doubtless a myth. 
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Itree formor never dry tip and have probably been formed by the Gogra, with 
which each is at present still connected by a small canal (which however may 
be artificial). The Pakri-pewa is the largest and deepest, and on its surface 
are floating masses of vegetation called Idds^ which are said to be capable of 
iBopporting a person walking on them. Rice is cultivated round all of them 
and they abonnd in fish and wilJ-fowl.^ The Ratoi T51 has an outlet to the 
eastward, called the H6ha, which has been mentioned already in describing 
the Gogra kachhar. 

Although no canals have as yet been constructed in this district, the Sfirda 
^ Canals Azamgarh canal project^ for the irrigation of the Gogra-Ganges Doab 
SardaCanaL includes a branch which will be a continuation of the 

Fyzabad branch, leaving the latter about 4 miles south of Pyzabad.® The 
different opinions held as to the necessity of canals in this district will be best 
referred to under the head ^ Irrigation 

The Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway traverses the extreme west of parganah 

Communications: Mahul for about 3 miles between the Shahganj® and Belwai® 
the Jaunpnr-Azam- , . -i « , . . 

garh Hailway, stations ; but neither of these stations is at present connect¬ 
ed by a metalled road with any part of the district, and therefore the main line 
of traffic to and from this railway is the metalled Azamgarh-Jannpur road. 
A survey has been made for a metre line from Jaunpur to Azamgarh, but the 
matter has not yet (1882) attained the stage of a definite project. 

At one time the construction of a railway from Ghazipur to Azamgarh, 
and thence to Gorakhpur viA Dohri Ghdfc on the Gogra, seems to have been in 
contemplation ; but as the Patna-Bahraich line (Bengal and North-Western 
Railway in the prospectus) has been sanctioned by the Secretary of State and 
will pass through Gorakhpur, it is probable that the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur 
extension of the Qha^ipur-Dilddrnagar State Railway will be indefinitely 
postponed on account of the probably heavy cost of the bridge over the Gogra. 
Sanction has, however, been accorded by Government to the surveys require^ 
for a line of railway from Benares towards Gorakhpur, to join the Patna-Bah- 
raioh Railway passing through the Benares, Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Basti and 
Gorakhpur districts. 


The most important metalled roads are—(1) from Azamgarh to Ghdzipur 

Jau^n^urf^Ghlripar ^ (2) from Azamgarh to Jaunpur (40 miles) ; 

and (Soraklipur. (3) from Azamgarh to Dohri and thence across the Gogra 

* Katoi Tal is said to produce a reyenne of about Es. 900 per annum on account of its natural 
products. ® A sufficient account of this project has been given in the Shaii jahanpur notice, * 

pp- 19-20. » See the new Department Public Works canal map for North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh, scale 8 miles =sl inch. ^See Part IL, post, ® Jaunpur distidcfc. 

® Soltanpur district, * 
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lo Gorakhpar (62 miles); and (4) from Dohri to Ghazipnr (49 miles). These 
are all of verj old date, but they have been improved, bridged and metalled 
during the last 40 years. They have thus become more easily traversible, if 
nol by fool passengers and pack-cattle, at least by pony carriages or eMas and 
bullock-oifts and drays. They are much used, not only for Azanigarh traflSc, 
but also for tlml outside traffic which passes through Azamgarh to and from the 
ti^ns-Gogra districts. The first and fourth of them tap the Ganges, which is 
still a great highway of commerce; and all of them have now become feeders 
of the East Indian and Ondh and Bohilkband Railways. Much of the mer¬ 
chandise that passes over them is transferred to or from the railways. They 
are the main passages out of the district for the sugar expoiis to the south 
and west, for the indigo and other exports to the cast, and the main passages 
into the district for the imports of raw cotton, cloth, metal and other manufac¬ 
tured wares. The improvement of the roads above described and their connec-^ 
tioD with the railways have greatly facilitated traffic and thus given to it a 
gmemi impulse* iiew industryi agrieuitural or other, baa tibereby 

hmm dev^oped* 

Tbe di^nkt pomesmB another metalled road besides those above described,* 
The roads to Be* namely, thee Azamgarh and Benares road $ and a raised and 
Mmxm md f jaabad. bridged road runs from Azamgarh to Fyzabad. However 

useful for administrative and merely local purposes these roads may be, neither 
of them it much used for general traffic. The latter especially is not 'only out 
of the line in which traffic travels by road into and out of the district, but it* 
has also to compete with the Qogra^ It was metalled for about 28 miles some 
years ago, but has, very wisely, been again degraded to the rank of an unme-f 
tailed road. As to the former, the traffic between this district and Benares io 
very limited ; and to and from other parts of the country to the east and west 
of Benares the Azamgarh trade seems to find its easiest paths through Jaunpar 
and Gfaazipur# 

Throughout the district is a network of unmetalied roads and tracks over 
^ which the local trade ia conveyed, and by wbkk district 
liiftsiiaAk imports are distributed and exports colle^d on the main 

lines* Bmm of &m& have been improved during tfm last thirty years ; most 
of them are still KttJb diifereat from what they were then. A great deal cf 
the local trad© on th^ roads is by pack-loads on bullocks, buffaloes, poniesy 
md hmmm beings. Hot mumj of them bring in or take away outside traffic, 
tJb dhkf ejmeptions being tiw tracks leading out of parganah M£hul to Sh^b« 
ganj and Simla ^riis m the JannpiC: district, and &e tracks which tap the 
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Gogia at MahdrfgVanj, Chapri, Nainijor, and other places where grain is 

Jan de l , . i 

There are altogether eleven encamping-grounds on the principal roads 
in the district, which are all said to be the property of the 
Bncawping-grounds. The water obtainable at each is from masonry 

wells and the quality reported good. Other details are shown in tabular form as 


follows:— 


Name of road. 

Name of encamping- 
groiind (or of nearest 
village to it). 

Area in 
acres. 

From what phiceH siippllofl 
are obtained. 



A. r. p. 


Jaanpur to Dohri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dirlo 1 

Ghazipur to Dohri ... ' 

Drro 

Azamgarh to Gbazipur... ; 

Thekhman ... 

Sarsena 

Azamgarh 

Jjaupar 

i Bhanauii 

Man 

Ghosi 

Jahan&ganJ ... j 

6 1 S9 

6 3 ai 

5 8 32 

3 3 16 

13 0 12 

5 0 9 

32 2 0 

1 3 27 

Thekhman. 

Gamhhirpnr and Kfiiii-ki 
sartii. 

Azamgarh city. 

Jianpur and the surround^ 
ing vin*»ge«, 

Dohri. 

Mnn. 

Ghoiii, 

Jahsiiifii^anj and Chirisikot. 

Ditto : 

j 

Sarsena ... 

2 0 0 

Chiviakot and Barhalganj. 

Azamgarh to Benares ... 

Ditto 

GumMiU *.* 

Deogaon 

2 0 0 

7 3 26 

Lalganj and tho villnitc 
iraelf, 

Doogdon and Dilganj. 


Inspection bungalows (chaukis) are found at Thekhin&u and Dohri <»n <bo 

Jaunpur-Dohri road, at Sarsena on the Azaingarh-Ghfiifii'- 

Best-houses, ^ . 

pur road, at Man on the Gorakhpur-Ghfizipiir road, and at 

Azamgarh on the station roads. There is only one public {ddk) bungalow in 

the district and that is in Azamgarh ifcself> ISative rest-houses (sardU) are 

found at the following places :— 


Name of sar&i. 

Road on which situated. 

Name of sar 6 i. 

Boad on which Bitnated. 

Thekhman ... 

Sarai Rani ... 

Jianpur 

DoOri 

Ghnbi 

CoiriSkot 

1 Jannpur- Dohri .,. | 

G li a zi nnr- G orakhpnr. 
Azamgarh-Ghazipur. 

Deogaon 

Muharamadabad ... 
Bndhanpur 

Ahraula ,,, 

1 

Azftmgfi ill - HoniireB. 
Az!imf?arh-MHn. 

A zft 111 g;i rh - Fy zji had. 
Didarganj-lvoclMa. 


The Tons is bridged at Abraula and twice near Azamgarh on the roa.ls 


to Jannpnr and Qhazipur respectively. The Chhoti Harju 
is bridged in parganah Sagri by the Azamgarh-Dohri road, 
4a 
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and in ili 0 donth-^tst of the district at Man by the Dohri-GhazJpnr road. The 
Azamgarh^Benares road is bridged where it crosses the Besu and the Gdngi. 
The Azain^h«^aimpiir road, besides the bridge over the Tons already men- 
tioned, biidgCB the Maogai and the Besu. The Azamgarh-Dohri road bridges 
the Suksui alKuit 4 mil^ north of Azamgarh. At the boundary of the district 
Uie Dohri-Gh^ipnr road bridges the Besu. 

The following are the names of ferries over the GograDohrigh&t; 

Dahia-Khairauti at Sfirajpur; R&jpnr-Takia at Nasar- 
uilihpnr; Barhai-Dharampur at Dharampur; and Paina- 
Baroha at Baroba Over the other streams in the district temporary ferric 
are 1 p^ up duiing It^ rains. 

In the following table will be found the distances from Azamgarh of 

^ ^ „ the principal places in the district, the mileage being mea- 

Table of uifitM3ce3. 

snred by road:— 


Tow ar vilago.' 

IHslanoe 

in 

miles. 

Town or village. 

Distance 
- in 
miles. 

A rota ••• 



n 

M&hul ... 



25 

Atimiilia ••• 

... 

... 

26 

Afau 



25 

AWAligarh 



U 

Mehnagar.,, 

• »« 

*•* 

14 

CUdkilnA.*. 



16 

Mabarakpur 

..a 


8 

Beogftoa .«« 


... 

§8 

Muhammadabad 

•** 


12 

as. 

»•* 


26| 

Fhulpur ... 

**« 

»•« 

23 

a.« 


**« 

36 

Easulpur ... 

*•» 


40 

Goniha 



26 

Sar6.i Mir 

•«« 


15 

Jiaspur 



12 

Sult4npur... 

••• 


38 



... 

25 

Sdrajpur 

PM 

.*« 

33 



»*• 

3$ 

Tarwa ... 


... , 

SO 



#•»* ^ 

13 

Walldpitr 


i 

»•» ; 

i 

13 


Although in some years fever is prevalent in the sonthern part of the 
district, espeeiailj towards the end of the rainy season, the 
health of rije people is generally good daring the rest of the 
year. SfHderaic disease is rare, and constitutional affections, which could be 
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attributed to the special climate of the district, are apparently non-existent. If the 
lower classes of the population look to be in bad condition, the cause is to be 
sought in the poverty that naturally results from an over-abundant population; 
while this excess of population seems to be in favour of the goodness of the cli¬ 
mate. 

The rainy season—the first part of the agricultural year in Northern 
, India—generally begins in the second or third week of June, 

he rainy season. beginning of October. The first burst of 

rain comes sometimes from the west or north-west, sometimes from the east or 
north-east. It consists generally of heavy intermittent falls of rain rather than 
of continuous soaking wet. Not iinfrequently the weather clears at once, and 
the rain is succeeded by bright days, with the breeze from the westward. The 
next fall of rain is usually accompanied by east or north-east wind, and during 
the rest of the rainy season the prevailing wind is easterly. At intervals, 
however, it veers to the west, the change during the latter half of August being 
regarded with some apprehension by the agriculturist. He believes that for 
every day of west wind then there will be a night of frost in January; and the 
pdn gardeners (barais), whose plants are particularly liable to injury from frost, 
keep a regular account of the days of west wind at that particular period, In 
the rainy season heavy dews form during the night ; and the temperature of the 
air varies through a range of about 20° (from 75° to 95°F. in shade) at different 
times both of the season and of the day of twenty-four hours. 

A permanent change in the temperature is perceptible about the middle 
The cool season October, vrhen the cool season may be said to begin, last¬ 
ing till the middle or latter part of March. But out of this 
period two months, December and January, only can be spoken of as cold ; 
and in October and March the direct rays of the sun at certain times of the 
day are, even to natives, as trying as at any other season of the year. During 
the cool season the wind is generally from the west, but it not unfrequently 
changes for a time to the east, when it brings damp weather. Violent winds 
are'not generally experienced during the first three months, and November in 
particular is remarkable for its still soft atmosphere. The dews at night dur^ 
ing those months are heavy; but as the season advances they gradually fall off. 
In December and January the temperature of the air ranges from about d0° 
to 40°F. in the shade. In the latter part of December and in January ground- 
frosts sometimes occur at night, and injure the field crops, chiefly the peas and 
arhar. Such damage is usually very local, tracts or individual fields being 
affected, while others in the same neighbourhood are untouched. Still very 
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gemt%\ and deslmctive frosis are not nnknown, and the people remcmuer, W 
the name ©f the barkd pdldj % great frost that occurred in Jfuinarv, hy 

which the spring crops, including barley and wheat, w^ere so nmch injure 1 that 
a scarcity followed, not less severe than would have been caused by a partial 
failure In Ui© rainfall. In February and March the wind is generally west¬ 
erly, and sometimes blow’s with violence. Storms, too, occasionally occur, aiivl 
hail is generally dreaded, at least until the crops are off the ground in JIareh. 
This, however, very rarely does damage to any extent, and the only hailstorm 
that has left an impression on the people took place in February, 1818. 
According to their story, it passed over a considerable part of Azamgarh, 
destroying the crops utterly; and the losses it caused no doubt made the 
damage done by the frost of the siKceeding year more keenly felt. 

The hot dry months are April, May, and the first part of June. The 

range ot the thermom>^ter during the hot wcatlier, at differ- 
The hot season, ^ ^ i ^ i ^ ^ ^ 

ent times of the seas'Ui and of the day of tw-enty-four hours, 

is from about 110^ (in the shade) to 7<>°F. Little or no palpable dew^ is formed. 

During April and the early part of May west winds blow pretty steadily during 

the day, and the nights are comparatively cool and plea,^ant; but riiereafter 

east winds not unfreqnently prevail fur days t*»g»*tber, and these, if not 

so hot as the former, are from their relaxing character a good deal more 

trying. 

The seasonable distribution of the rainfall over certain periods of the year 
ftwlBfalloflwtEty- perhaps even more important to the agriculturist than its 
two yemrs. gross amount during the year; and the season from June to 

October is the most critical period. During the rains agriculturists reckon by 
periods known as mahd nakshairs (great asterisms) and al-^o called nakkats. The 
Hindus, besides the common division of the zodiac into twelve signs, divide the 
solar year into 27 nakshairs,^ but very few know any of them except those which 
fall about the rainy season, viz,j from Rohini, the fourth in order (extending from 
g2iid May to.4th June) to Swati, the fifteenth in order f 21st October to 22ad No¬ 
vember). Kies© will be again referred to in connection with agricnUnral opera¬ 
tions,©^ we mmj this jmrt of onr notice with a few statistics illustrating not 
only the variable character of the total rainfall, but also of its distribution within 
each year. As Mr. Beid in his Settlement Report remarks, the Azamgarh cul¬ 
tivator seems, at least in recent times, to have no more reason than the British 
farmer to speak with cordiality and certainty about the weather. The sub- 
jmned statement shows the totals for the rainy and dry season separately, as 

» A learned aeeoiml of Ihe loaiam dnTti>iis of the zoJiac will be found iu Culehraoke ’3 Essavg 
(CoWtira 1., ss, issj XI., ilSX-sm. 
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well as the whole annual fall for each of tho twenty-two years for which com- 
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The variations for each tahsfl are considerable, as will be seen from the 
next statement^ • 


Rain gauge station. 

Number of years 
on which aver¬ 
age is struck. 

Average annual 
rainfall in 
inches* 

Deogaon ... 


«« 


... 

18 

86*11 

Mahnl 

... 



... 

18 

89 04 

Azamgarh ... 


... 



18 

40>64 

Ditto 

t*» 

... 


>«a 

82-84* 

89*74 

Jfanpur* ... 





18 

88*49 

Mnfaammadahad 




... 

18 

88*26 


It would appear therefore that the southern part of the district gets least rain, 
and the central part the largest quantity. As compared witli some of the 


more western districts, such as Agra and Muttra, the rainfall of Azamgarh 
may be described as copious; and, as we shall see when we come to consider 
the eifect of droughts on this district, Azamgarh has enjoyed a practical 
immunity from famine. 


Taken from printed tables compiled by Mr. S. A. Rill, B. Pc., Meteorological Bcportor to 
Gojernment, North-Western Provinces. * for some months the registers axe for el 
and for other months for only 32 or 83 years. «Head-quarters of tahsfl Sagri* 
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PART II. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DISTRICT: ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND 

MINERAL* 


The fiild mainaals of llie district belong to the common species found in 

the plains of Northern India, and it would be mere 
yamaa: wild taiflimla. , .... . ■ i- . . . 

useless repetition to recount them in every distnct 

notice. A scientific list will be found in the introdiiction to the fourth volume 


of this series, while many of the species common to the hills and plains will be 
found in vfdume XL (HimMayan districts The wiH boar, wolf, hare, wild 
aal, jackal, and fox are eommoa; nllgS are occasionally met wish, but Mitelope 
are scarcely ever seen. 

During the years 1875-81 only 23 persons were reported killed by wild 
Deaths hy wild animals; but snakes claimed a larger number of victims, as 
aninjals ind snakes. following figures : deaths by snake-bite 

icponadinl876,10t;iii 1877, 188; in 1878, 27; in 1879, 206; in 1880, 208; 
m 19$lf 14S; t^al of tiia ms ymrs, ^3. These deaths naturally ooourred iu 
gfwiisel the rainy months (June to October). *Measumi for 

ifeMreste^dr dostiuctlon of wild animals and snakes haveunli! re- 
Oe^mction. cently taken die form of rewards on the production of the 

carcass, on a scale which is the same for the whole Benares division^ Exhor¬ 
tations to *^all zaraindars, talukdars, farmers, and others of the landholding 
were made in 1879 to recognise that it was their duty to encourage 
Hie destruction of poisonous snakes in their villages.® Something more, how¬ 
ever, than mere advice seemed called for; and in the present year (1882) dis¬ 
trict officers have been anthorisoi, as a tentative measure, to entertain in each 
district a staff of Kanjars, or men of similar caste, for the systematic destruc¬ 
tion of venomous snakea These men receive pay at Rs. 2 per mensem, toge¬ 
ther with an additional reward of two anas for every venomous snake over 
tw^tj destroyed. Azamgarh is not one of the districts in which paid ^hikdris 
mm to he mkrtained for the extirpation of wolves, m timjf are bo4 very nume- 
iWOT Ki R ; ftc Hiudces the establishmeni dbove-manlioned will be (or has 

H© extensive swamps and large lakes, meniioned in Part L, are the homes 


mmimk 


and breeding-places of innumerable waterfowl of every 
j^iecies: some dwell in them all the year round, others 


i%€mKEs 3 : kofftfS, S; eak, Rs. « : hmr^ Es. 3 ; eiib,Ee.l-8: aoif^iaale, 
lEft. 41 t w s M i lfffc, Ms. f; SmtB 3s Ba. t $ cidbi, iaae 3. ^Maaual €4 

Ck4er% ¥., IM* 
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resort to them with the return of the cold season in October, and leave them 
in March or April, when the heat again becomes oppressive* 

The domestic cattle of the district are of an inferior breed; and unless 
Bcwies^ cattle. fortunate enough to receive exceptional treatment for the 
sake of their labour or milk, are generally underfed and 
iil-eondittoned, in tin’s respect resembling the human population of the lower 
ordm. The cow of the district is small, and its place as a milk-producer is to 
a large extent taken by the cow-buffalo. In some places large numbers of the 
latter are to be seen. Probably the nature of the country, abounding as it 
does in many places with marshes (the rushes in which form excellent fodder 
for buffaloes), and the large proportion of Ahirs in the population, account for 
the abundance of buffaloes. The production of is a not unimportant item . 
intfie livelihood of the agricultural population. A good cow-buffalo costs from 
Ea 25 upwards : a common country cow from Rs. 8 to Rs. 12, 

The plough-cattle are mostly raised in the district, but every year a 
€^!efor the plongb, considerable number are imported. They are mostly 
brought in droves from the north and west, about the 
months of September and December, by dealers who are known as J/iind^ or 
I?aA(nds. The cattle used iu the plough are mostly small. At the present 
time an ordinary young pair of plough-bullocks costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50. 
There seems to he in the district a sufficient number of bullocks to cultivate 
the land. In parganahs in which there is little rice-land from four to five 
acres can be cultivated with a fair pair of bullocks. Rice-land requires little 
ploughing, and the average is greater in those parts where it prevails. The size of 
nmny tenants’ holding is considerably less than the area just named. Some 

Ia.J enough to iwo ball<K=kek,epo„ly 
«no,u.d«lnbw.to other onWvaior. on the phn known 4 n,„(, mLt of 

^ who only noro or le» of knd keep no bdlook. nt ,11. They onl- 

bnto on the pkn known Working two day. for anolhor onl- 

tirator, they get the me of bis bnllooka in esobango on the third A 
large proportion of the bniloek, n„d for paob. .'d ,n enrto „o i„t 

Ibniir, t buffaloes are all of native breed. A team of four <Tood 

cwtftatoan. of f.nr bnll.ok. iZ fr» .hi* “ A 
-dard paobdoad for bn^oto and bnboek, Sr itlZi: 
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tonearijsix standard mannds;and the word iaiZ has become in the sugar 
trade synonymous with four (local) maunds.^ But^ as a fact^ pack-loads rarely 
weigh more than four and a half standard maunds (three and one-quarter cwt.) 
Ho attempt seems to have been made to improve the breed of cattle. 

Ollier horses of the district are equally poor with the cattle, 

and the only good ones found are those imported, which 
are generally purchased at the Sonpor and Ballia fairs. Elephants are kept in 
considerable numbers by wealthy zamindars. Camels are rare. 

Fisheries form an important item in the lake or marsh revenues {sdyar). 

In some estates the right to fish is sold for a round sum 
every season. This plan is usually adopted by the land¬ 
holders of the large Gamhirban lake and in most of the smaller lakes and 
tanks. On the Pewa Pakri and Salona lakes a fee is levied for the season on 
every boat employed in fishing. On the Narja lake the landholders generally 
divide the fish, half and half, with the fishermen daily during the fishing season, 
md make tibeir own arrangements for its sale. On the large lakes the fish are 
^mkm with the tte boats working together in fleets in water from four 
to five feet deep. The fishing season extends from the middle of February till 
the beginning of the rains, when the water begins to rise in the tanks. In the 
smaller tanks the fish are taken wirh nets, or otherwise killed when the tanks 
diy up in the spring and summer. Consi ierable quantities of fish are sometimes 
killed during the rains on the inlets through which the fish run up into the lakes 
from the Chhoti Saija and other streams ; and at all seasons small fish are 
taken with little draw-nets along the banks of some of the lakes and streams. 

As we have not attempted to treat the fauna of the district exhaustively^ 
neither will it be necessary (for the same reason; to do 
more than allude to the flora. The comparative dearth of 
woodlands has been already noticed, and the trees they contain do not differ 
in species from those of neighbouring districts. The mango is common, except 
in the low country; and makda^ shishain, akolj nim^ ^ pipal^ iargad^ gdlar^ 
mmMby hichndrf jdman^ imli^ sirsaj are all found about the villages 

and idds, and dMk and babil in the ravines and waste lands.® Other kinds 
of large trees indigenous to the plains also abound in the district, such as the 6ar, 

^ "Hie maond current in tlie sugar trade is e<iuiTalent to 52| standard sers. ® The 

berries of the nim tree yield a pungent oil with a very disagreeable smell, but it is useful for 
bpniug as well as mcdicdnally, and the poor are glad to use it for those purposes. The 
oil^eake, howsTer^ is useless, and the manufacture of the oil is not so profitable to oilmen 
as that of other oils. A few years ago they struck against the manufacture of nim oU, and any 
oUame who was jwrsuaded to make it was put out of caste. This rule is not strictlj? kept now, 
hut few oilmen still openly make nim oil. ® For the botanical names see the lists in the 

Shahjahanpur, Muttra, and other district notices ; also Gamble’s Manual of Indian Timbers. 
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the pdhir^ the chilhil^ the siris^ and the kait; but all are found singly or in small 
clumps, rather than in groves. The kathal <jackfruit» is not a very common 
tree; but the fruit of the kathaU of Azamgarh is said to be particularly good. 
In some places too there are large clumps of toddy palms. 

Eecently considerable interest has been shown in arboriculture, since that 

. ^ , matter was brought under the superintendence of the 

Arboriculture. ” /n m 

Department of Agriculture and Commerce. The plan adopt¬ 
ed in Azamgarh has been to induce zamindars to make and maintain roadside 
nurseries. This they do free of expense to Government, and the nurseries 
supfdy seedlings for the roadside avenues, and also for planting out on the 
zamindars^ lauds.^ The kinds of fencing used for protecting the young trees 
from depredation diflFer in different districts, but the cheapest and the one 
recommended by the Agricultural Department is that used in the neighbouring 
district of Gorakhpur, which consists simply of a hedge of sehaur (Euphorbia 
nimula\ which has been found cool and impenetrable. A useful and simple 
statement of the best method of raising plants in nurseries is printed as an 
appendix to the annual report on arboricultural operations for the year 1880, 
and in the body of the report a list of the trees recommended for planting will 
be found.^ It is unnecessary to reproduce it here at length, as it consists of 
the common well-known trees of the country, such as the mango, hel^ kathal^ 
babdl^ imli, &c. Purely ornamental trees, such as the kachndr and Atm, are 
excluded, and the planting of the rdm and sisu is allowed only in particular 
cases, the principle adopted being to plant only food and fodder trees. The 
subject can only here be glanced at, but it is becoming recognised as one of 
the most important elements in the agricultural stability of the country, from 
the fact that trees counteract the fearful aridity of the climate in the hot 
months, and besides adding to the food supply of the people and cattle, furnish 
valuable vegetable manure from their decayed leaves.’^ 

That section of the flora of the district which has the greater interest for 

System of agri- l^he agriculturist—the Cereals, pulses, and other culti- 
cuiture. vated vegetable products—^may be more conveniently 

treated along with the methods of agriculture. In postponing the list of culti¬ 
vated crops until after the description that follows of the main processes 

1 Report on the Arboricultural Operations, Nortb-W estern Provinces and Oudh, for the 
year ending 31st March, 1881. ^ And it should be added that in an appendix (II.) to the 

same report will be found an exceedingly full description of each tree, its uses, mode of pro¬ 
pagation, the season for procuring seed, and special instructions as to the rearing of the plant 
and its natural habitat. The existence of this list renders it unnecessary to give in the text a 
long list of vernacular and botanical names of trees such as will be found in some prenrious 
YoluDues of this series. 
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•dcipied m tlieir caltiyaiion^ we shall fallow the order observed by Mr. Reid in 
im Settlement Report. The matter of first importance to the cultivator is the 
provision of suitable cattle, but we have already stated 
almost all that is to be said on that head. It only remains 
te miitiou their food The fodder given to stall-fed cattle—and as we have 
mm above, stall-feeding is necessitated everywhere except during the rains 
and in the alluvial tracts near the Ganges -is called by varions names, lehna^ 
idmia, and kair; but the first two words are usually applied only to green and 
diopped fodder. The best fodder-grass is dfib^ after it makara^ and towards 
the close of the rains, maain?- The grain of the last is eaten by Hindus on 
fast days. The green top of the sugarcane (angori)^ which is chopped up with 
aw nnfdemenl called a ganriad^ and is then called angdri or genri, is an excel¬ 
lent fodder in its season—in January, February, and March. The stalk and 
leaves (dantd) of jujihari and iajn are also chopped up and used as fodder ; but 
the latter plant is not specially sown for fodder to any great extent. The 
pnaespai dry fodders are the stalks (danid^ nareij pord) of the millets manrud^ 
iAdw, %6mgmy iodio, the straw {pord) of rices of all sorts, and the chaff (hh^sd) 
of of peas, and other pulse. Oil-cake (hhali)^ the bran of cereals, and 

flie hm\ of pulse are also given to working cattle ; and those agricul- 

tnriste who can afford it allow them a little grain at times of severe labour. 
The quantity of salt given to the cattle is probably very much less than would 
he good for them, but they do get a little occasionally. However poor a man 

may be, he wiU not fail to give his bullocks salt on the Mgpanchmi festival in 
iS&wan (July-August). 


Mmxtre. 


The soaroes of manure and the mode of nsing it do not seem to differ 
in Azamgarh from what we find elsewhere. Penning 
cattle or sheep on fields is adopted for valuable crops. 
^ as sngarcane, sheep being particularljr i„ request for this crop. 

e shepherds charge fees at the rate of about two finas per hundred 
l«^of.heepf .„„,gto-.pe.ming. He refoee of the iodige-plmt after m»ee- 

^ ‘"'t odlj *«»» field, that are 

« th. C.. a«U iulu^j! 
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tion. 


The average supply for this crop is about 5 tons of manure per acre, but this 
serves the land for at least two seasons ; in the year following sugarcane a good 
crop of wheat or barley is looked for on the strength of the previous year*^3 
manuring. The great rice tracts depend altogether upon nature for renovating 
matter, and the partial droughts that now and again give them rest are,^ 
therefore, not an unmitigated evil. 

The water-level was briefly alluded to in Part L, and something was said iu 
Sources of irriga- description of the rivers and lakes of the extent to which 
they are utilised for irrigation, but the more detailed treat¬ 
ment of the subject was left for this part of the district-notice which is con¬ 
cerned with methods of agriculture. As already uientioued, the district has at 
present no canals ; and in the opinion of the Settlement Officer only the rice 
tracts in some seasons require artificial supplies of water. He writes as follows:-^ 
If canals were constructed to the westward in Oudh, a system of channels, in con- 
Are canals neces- tin«atioa of them, and to be kept open and worked only during the 
sary ? rainy season, might be devised for this district, which, ramifying along 

the watersheds, would communicate with the chief rice tracts, swamps, and natural drainage 
lines. Were such a system constructed, the swamps and drainage lines would become part 
of it, and the managemimt of the water-flow in them would pass to Government oflacers. The 
outturn of the rice crops would then be comparatively uniform from year to year, and the 
distress which the people suffer from their periodical failure, as well as the difficulty that 
arises therefrom in collecting the land-revenue, would be prevented. In fact, the revenue 
of many rice tracts, which the uncertainty of their assets keeps low, might he considerably 
raised, and much land now waste would doubtless come under cultivation. Eor, vicissitudes 
of season being obviated, rice is one of the most easily raised and repaying of cereals. But, ’ 
in the circumstances before described, would these advantages warrant the cost of making 
and keeping up such a system of canals 

The present sources of irrigation then are divisible under two heads 
streams, lakes, swamps, ponds, and artificial tanks, occupying altogether more 
than one hundred thousand acres ; and second^ wells of both kinds, masonry 
Irrigated area of earthen. The statement of the area of cultivation re^ 
the district. turned as irrigated makes out that the large proportion of 90 

per cent, is so situated, but this must be taken with the reservation that in no one 
year will the whole of this area be found irrigated, although every part of it 
may in different seasons be watered artfficially. The case of fields bearing 
arhar in one year and cereals in another is an example in point, for the arhar 
crop is never irrigated. Again, much rice-land only requires, irrigation in bad 
seasons. And, lastly, the reservoirs frequently fail when the rainfall is defi¬ 
cient, and-their place cannot be efficiently taken by temporary wells. Thus, 
considerable fluctuation and mishap occur to vary from year to year the so-called 
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irrigAted area. In ihe extent to which irrigation is called for, the uplands {bdn- 
gar) and low lands (kaeMdr) differ greatly. Of the former hut 7 per cent, of 
^Utated area is ahsoluiely nnirrigated, while of the latter 55 per cent,, or 
moretlMuahalf,is iu that condition; for the latter irrigation is indeed little 
seeded^ espedally in the tracts near the Gogra, where even sugarcane fields 
1 &fiT0 wilhooi artifidal water. 

Il is oqIj where coltivation has been carried down to the edge of the bank 
Irrigatioiifrorai the that water is generally raised from rivers, at least in the 
lower parts of their courses. Weirs are not commonly made^ 
en the de^^-ent channels. Any &at are to be seen are temporary only, that is, 
ate &¥Wj year after the flood season; and they are as often meant to 
itofis Aioliiig-water for the cattle during the hot months as for irrigation. 
Bat in the upper parts of their courses, while still in the swamp stage, or in 
md from the beds that are little below the surface of the country, the 
minor streams and Tidlds of the district are most important 
aMieee inigatiom., l^banl^ifteBts are thrown across them at intervals, and 
iadiMi dbug iheir lAn^m course for the nse of the lands through which 


Ahmd tibe irriga&>n from the streams or swamps few disputes take place. 


BkpQtes about 
irrigatloQ Irom the 
swamps. 


Whoever may have the management of the embankments, 
the landholders on both sides, whose land reaches to the 
stream or swamp, use the water for irrigation, and take the 


pfodim oi that land on their own side which is not actually in the trough or 


mfed mmH of die stream or swamp. Estates also that do not touch the stream 


cr swamp have in some places acquired a prescriptive right to irrigation from 
it, deep watercourses being dug to lead water into them. Quarrels about this 


right sometimes occur ; but the presence or absence of a long deep irrigation 
channel is evidence which can scarcely be rebutted, and should generally be 
aatfideot ground for a decision. 


Ekit vexatious disputes arise at times either about the possession and main- 

irrigation embankments and the right to 
take the fish Bjid other natural products in the basin in front 
ihe swamp above, or about the opening and 
shading of the escape ckumeL The considerations to be borne in mind in 
dispofiiiig of th^ dispute are given at length in the Settlement Report. 
On te whole, the ancestors and predecessors of the present generation of land- 
hoMmn d^rve credit for the industiy and ingenuity shown in constructing 
ws^ksfortfc© ^ring of water. Their descendants and successors generally 
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keep the dams in serviceable order, and the Settlement Officer thinks that at pre¬ 
sent they may be safely left to manage their own irrigation affairs. It may 
be noted here that irrigation from lakes, marshes, and ponds is regulated 
much in the same way as that from the reservoirs on streams and swamps. 
Within the bounds of each estate there is a jSxed number of main irrigation 
inlets (pains) or stations (bodars) tor raising water, which may not be permanent¬ 
ly increased without permission from the owners of neighbouring estates. 

The following description of the artificial tanks is condensed from the 
Settlement Report:— 


Some are new. 


Flan of ooustructlon. 


Most of the artificial tanks (upwards of 16,000 in number) that are used for irrigation 
. ^ ^ are of old date. Though not wanting in the north division of the dis- 

of them of old date. trict, they are chiefiy found in the south, especially in tabsil Deogaou 
and in the south of tahsil M^hul. The construction of many of them 
is assigned to the Suiris and Rajbhars ; but even at the present day two or three tanks are dug 
in the district every year, not for irrigation purposes, but generally near 
thoroughfares, as works of religious merit. The constructors are mostly 
outsiders—traders and the like—who have purchased permission to make them from the land¬ 
holders. In almost all cases these modern tanks are simple excavations, and there are not 
a dozen tanka completely walled with masonry in the district. Some of the Suirt and Bajbhar 
tanks cover several acres : while those made nowadays rarely cover 

Their size. 

more than one acre, banks and all. Their depth also varies both at 
the time of construction and with their age. They are now rarely carried deeper than twenty 
feet, are made of a square or oblong shape, and a kaehchd well, reaching 
to the spring-level, is generally dug in the middle The earth removed 
in excavation is thrown round them in high banks or mounds parallel with their sides. Open¬ 
ings in the mounds are left at two at least of the corners for ingress and egress, and also to 
allow a certain amount of the surface water of the neighbouring lands to run into and fill the 
tanks during the rainy season. In the south part of the district, where the country is open, 
and the view is not interrupted by groves and trees, these mounds are conspicuous in the land¬ 
scape. Where bare, they look like old mud forts; hut occasionally they are planted with trees 
aud covered with thicket. 

The people have not done their best to keep up the capacity of their irrigation tanks. 
Rather than clean out and repair tanks known by other men’s names, those who have money 
to spend on such works covec the undivided glory of making a new one. The cultivation of 
crops on the mounds is not generally allowed, because it promotes the shoaling of the tanks. 
The only plant that is raised to any extent on them is pdn (betel leaf), on the mounds of tanks 
which are old and much silted up. Possibly, the pda-growing was less the cause of the mis¬ 
chief, than started because the mischief had already been done. But, irrespective of this, 
very many of the old tanks have become in the course of generations little better than large 
shallovr saucers. No more useful local relief works than their restoration could be opened 
ih the south part of the district. 

There is another artificial irrigation work—the ?d<—which is a long straight or curved 
embankmeut thrown across a plain on which rice-land is cultivated and 
there is a flow of surface water. The earth with which the embankment 
is formed is dug from the inner side of it only, and a moat of some depth is thus formed. 


LtdtSm 
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airiFf is ikB draia*^ collected in tbe moat, bnt ihe flow being stopped by the 

m iiitissV i iT T * t bc cnltava^ed laad in front of it is kept flooded. The area that can be irrigated 
Ikw aa 4J»di«siyin seasons of nnsteady rm^ not great; but in ordinary years Mti 
Inii^ t# M w vatCKT^npply of the whole area within their inflaence. 

Vclt*wat 0 r is only used when tank-water is not available^ although the 
. tiii^ii n i ii iim tem former is held to be more beneficial to spring crops and 
sugarcane than tank-water; but as we shall see presently, 
weQ-iirigEtion is considerably more expensive. The proportion of tank-watered 
land is about three-fourths of the whole irrigated area in the south division and 
iu the iachhdr of the northern division, and about one-balf in the northern 
Xn the northern bdngar water is generally found during the 
Ary Moulhs at IS or Hi feet from the surface of the ground, and in the kachhdr 
at 8 or 10 foet; in the former wells are deepest in the country near the main 
streams. In the south division of the district the average depth at which 
water is met is 18 or tO feet. The wells that depend upon lateral filtration are 
very ooon exhausted; the beds in which permanent bottom springs are struck 
aii;i dbjy awl So bskm Aw oirdinary water-level. Almost invariably one or 
mmm Wb mmA or li^ must be traversed before the spririg-level is 
OMW to; hmm m the rains wells that are not lined with masonry generally 
&II im, owing to the rise of the water-level at that season. 

Of masonry wells there were 24,000 in the district at the recent settle- 

Mmmrf wdla construction is not a matter of very much 

difficulty in most parts. Those intended for irrigation— 
18,€00 at the settlement—are almost always made of kiln-burnt 
hriefca set in mod cement. Very rarely is calcareous cement used, except at 
the tap of the shaft near the surface of the ground. Occasionally wells are to 
be seen lined with thick circular hoops of kiln-burnt earthenware, called koMs^ 
JrrigEiion wella. pieces of which are fitted to each other by a rough tenon 

and mortise. But as the shaft of wells of this sort cannot 
be sunk through the strata, the hoops being simply set up round the pit of the 
well,swob weUs have little depth, and are made chiefly to supply drinking 
wiilw* irrigation wells are made of a diameter sufficient to allow 

GBiy twe vmtmxig parties to work at once: wells for four watering parties are 

_<3e Bt erf mMkhg seldom met with. The cost of making a masonry well for a 

single bucket may be put at from Rs. 100 to Rs. 150, while 
a leveivwea of the same size costs about half that amount. Great differences, 
Mmbmwi^ however, will be found in various parts of the district. 

Earthen wells present no features peculiar to this district. 


JrrigEiion wella. 
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From the sonroes of irrigation we pass to the methods of irrigating. 

. These have been described with admirable illustrations at 
Methods of irri- , li¬ 
gation: very great length in the Settlement Report; but the 

and streams jji^ans of bringing water from streams and tanks 

and from wells do not appear to differ in Azamgarh from 
what are found in neighbouring districts and have been described in other 
volumes of this series. In the Settlement Report three modes of irrigation 
from streams and tanks are distinguished, the first and third called respec¬ 
tively anua and don^ and the second intermediate between them, but without 
a distinguishing name. The first method consists in raising the water by 
baskets. In the third {don) the trunk of a tree is hollowed out into a trough, 
one end being blocked, and the other open ; the blocked end is attached to a 
lever by a rope, while the other is rested on the top of a lift. One man works 
the dan ; standing at the lever end he sinks the trough as far as possible into 
the channel; then helping the lever to raise it, he shoots the water which it 
contains into the water-weir at the top of the lift. This method is used for 
irrigating from swamps and lakes, but is not a very common one. The second 
method, to which no special name is assigned, consists in employing levers 
{dhenhut) or wheels {charkhi) ; but they are solely used for the irrigation of 
sugarcane and winter crops, and are identical with the levers and wheels used 
for wells. 


Besides the dhenhd^ or lever and earthenware pot worked by band, and 
and (2) from oharkhi^ or rope with two earthen-pots worked over a 
pulley similarly by hand, the other methods of raising water 
for irrigation from wells are—by gharra^ i.e,, with the rope and leather 
bucket drawn by hand ; and by pijr, i e,, with the rope and leather bucket 
drawn by bullocks. Having regard to the area that can be irrigated from r 
masonry well in one day by each method, it appears that with one lever or 
wheel well only a seventh or an eighth of an acre can be covered ; while with 
one gharra^ or leather bucket drawn by men, from one-half to three quarters 
of an acre, and with one i ,e , with the rope and leather bucket drawn 
by bullocks, one-fifth to two-fifths of an acre can be watered. The lever and 
wheel wells can only be used with advantage when water is not more than 15 
or 16 feet from the surface, and therefore prevail in the north division of the 
district. Lever and wheel watering seem to be preferred, as these methods 
are less destructive of the shaft of the well. The methods of raising water 
from earthen wells are the same as those just described ; but usually from a 
tenth to a ninth of an acre only can be irrigated from each in a day. 
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Mammrj, bat more fraqaently earthen, dacts distribute the water from the 

baiiins-lifita or wells, and again temporary channels lead the 
of siprtiftd* ^ 

^ ibtt waur m the water ifiito ili€ fields. The permanent watercourses are called 
mdldsf the temporary ones harhds. The two methods of 
iprciiili^ Am water are known as *1) Mdri^ in which the field is divided into a 
iMriher rf Siaidi squares by little earthen partitions made with a rake (called 
pkmrmkt); and (2)ldfAa, in which a convenient number of furrows are made 
aeras Ibe field, and a number of little round reservoirs are made at intervals 
aiimg ihOT, the water being thrown from the reservoirs over the soil within 
feacii by a d^kibutor with a long wooden shovel or hdtha. The former method 
is wmI fcr peppy aui all garden crops, and often for sngarcane and indigo ; 
tta iaHer ffar barley, peas, and other field crops, except rice. 

U the notice of the rainfall given in Part I., it was stated that the subject 
Tlie miesom. would have to be reverted to in describing the system of 
agn<mlkire. Delay in the commencement of the rains, by 
Inefc ^ aowia^ ^idsageis the yield of tb© autumn or early khari/ 

.' * ®®f4**^**'* If the rains cease too early, injury is done 

diiee, wMdi isharrosted in the third w^ of November. 

I hmrj rain at the oranmeneement of the season, especially in the 
latter half of July, is d^recated, as it interferes with the growth of the yonng 
sogareane and the weeding of the autnmn crop. During the first 27 days 
of August heavy rain is looked for, but after that sunshine is desirable, and 
foods aw a|»t to damage the transplanted rice crop. Clear dry weatherdur- 
a® OMood and third weeks of October favours the sowing of the spring 
owpfc B«n in December and January, if followed immediately by clear 
wootfaer, IS popularly supposed to double the yield of the spring crops- but 
eontmued damp weather at that time, inducing rust and smut in the grain crops 
m^mg the pea crops mn to stalk and leaf, has the opposite effect. In 
w»a,er, «cpt i. tt, Eolirf a. l..b.nd„ai 

" indi&roit aboDl mm m &r s, crops are concemeil. Of the 

■■ “d ft* rain of the aoWatr 
'»“M»wd to he as neaioos te the orops a. that »f EoHoi ia 

■ »<>P» 

donng three recent years. A detailed 

T S'-™'! •' «">» »f the 
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survey is given in the sixth appendix to the Settlement Eeport, but it makes no 
distinction between irrigated and dry crops. The settlement statement, more¬ 
over, is not for any one year, but was compiled during the progress of measure¬ 
ments, which occupied several years. 




Spring crops. 
Wheat 

Wheat and ( Irrigated, 
barley. i Dry 
Wheat and 4 Irrigated, 
gram. ( Dry 

... {?*“!• 
Barley and i Irrigated, 
gram, 1 Dry 

Gra. 


feas 

Masfir 

Potatoes 

Opium ...jtrt'*®"’ 
Tobacco 

Irrigated, 

«rop8>rDry ... 

food, 3 •“ 

O a r d e n, C Irrigated, 
non-food, i Dry 
Miscellane- ( Irrigated, 
ous, food, i Dry .«• 

irrigated, 

TotalofC Irrigated, 
rabi crops, i Dry *„ - 

Extra crops, 

M..«. ...{“'“•J 

Miscellane- (Irrigated, 
ons, food, t Dry 


12,335 

380 

22,671 

3,455 

195 

4 

227,333 

21,625 

16,812 

6,723 

4,041 

1,860 

45,162 

2,670 

540 

370 

187 

1 

9,077 

16 

369 

SI 


14,836 

169 

26,049 

4,877 

186 

84 

224,640 

21,629 

15,826 

6,197 

6,404 

6,040 

63,615 

2,338 

265 

306 

222 


16,216 
31b 
29,86» 
4,414 
298 
3 

231,616 

22,443 

16,613 

4,831 

4,708 

1,312 

71,011 

4,522 

198 

362 

296 

1 

7,668 

156 

338 


347,147 369,222 379,146 


Autumn crops, 

juar ... ^ jjjy __ 

B^jra 

Arhar ... [ 

Juar a n d I Irrigated, 
arhar. I Dry 

B6jra a n d f Irrigated, 
arbar. (Dry 

Maize 

Eioe 

Urd 

Moth ...(mf*®.": 
■Cotton 

i Cotton and f Irrigated, 

\ arhar. X Vty 
.Sugar- C Irrigated, 

‘ cane. (Dry 
^ i Irrigated, 

j Indigo \ Pry ... 

1 Ju&r fod- j Irrigated, 
l der. (Dry ... 
l Guirkhur- {Irrigated, 
. ti. (Dry 

J G a r d e n r irrigated, 

. - 
) Garden, } Irrigated, 
- non-food. ( Dry ... 
i Miscellane-1 Irrigated, 
• ous, food. I Dry 
Miscellane-1 i;^gatea, 

1 fooL“°“ "• 


i arhar. 
ISugar 
cane. 


93| 
333 
64 
830 
4,056 
42,222 
1,085 
876 
5] 
898 
6,761 
3,870 
142,619 
63,682 
151 
1,948 
38 
1,029 
i 81 
37 
33 
1,197 
69,549 
3,704 
9,452 
383 
60 
89 


88 

331 

44 

1,066 

1,436 

35,903 

15 
326 

32 

606 

2,476 

6,440 

167,682 

87,164 

238 

2,814 

104 

2,094 

9 

34 

16 
267 

61,199 
1,878 
I 6,137 
696 
64 
20 


249 

788 

44 

1,200 

299 

38,614 

2 

392 

8 

799 

2,042 

6,626 

126,042 

142,492 

126 

2,771 

27 

1,589 

ID 

73 

20 

266 

74,562 

2»442 

7,614 

234 

17 

30 


Totalofl 
extra} 
crops. J 


Irrigated, 

Dry 


1,004 1,268 


1,209 To talof )^rricated. 

66 crops. 3 ^ ^ 141,049 164,169 228,080 
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Bi0& m:f& are of iwo kinds—(1) those that are sotth broadcast once for 
Mmfy ma (S) those that, having been raised in nurseries, are 

••"***^ planted out in the fields* The latter are known as 

jarism m a^oioTif, the former as hhadein {bhadai or hhadui^ from Bhddon, the 
in wMdh it is reaped), hdrliH, and koiri, and by the general term 
4Mm. file Tftiielies of rice are as numerous, the natives say, as the clans of 
Some of them are raised both broadcast and by planting out; others 
are misied only in one of those methods. The majority of varieties of broad- 
oast rice are not sown till the rainy season has fairly commenced in June or 
Jaly, Bat the land which is to be sown with them should, if possible, be broken 
^ aaid fioiig^ied dtini^ the dry months. Land thus prepared for early rice is 
arfiri ImltlL Hired labourers employed on it receive in kind and cash about 
erne and a quarter £na a day. The sooner the seed is got into the ground after 
the rains begin the better. The preparation of the ground for it is called Uo. 
If there has been sufficient rain, water is retained upon the field within the merJin 
ar h» miday ; and the land is ploughed three or four times with the water 
iaagood clean clay or loamy, it is harrowed ; but 'dsari land 
lIlM Iwd under the water if the hengd is applied, The plough 

by the Azamgtrh agrienUurist is the same in oonstrnction for alJ 
difference that is recognised is in the size of the block or 
l^rda. A near fnll-sized block is called na«/mrd, a small worn block is 
The deep ploughing with the former is called awdy, the 
wi* the latter is called sso. In preparing the land for rice 
^ ** Azamgarh ien^d or harrow ^ consists simply 

ZlT? so as to 

The nee seed is scattered over the still flooded field. 
If fl^mg cannot be eff^ted, the land is ploughed, harrowed, and sowed with- 

T varieties, 

wZj “ PWhed ani 

Ac^ list of the names by which the varieties of early rioe are known 
» not attempted. The same varieties have different names 
“J^™“^Pargnnahs, and all varieties are not current 

imm i»t a flooding and 

dudM, Hriffhdwe, and others are sown in 

a^jj* <®«-. ▼i. sn^ ” for? dfegr!^ oTtM*”*”* *’*® ““® described in 

diagram of this implement see Settlement 
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stiff cla}’ soils that are moderately flooded. Bhainslot^ mansard^ and others that 
have long strong stalks are grown in the marshes and old river-beds of the 
kachhdr where inundation frequently occurs. The variety of early rice which is 

Sokan grown in the sand-banks {dew&rd) of the Qogra is called sokan^ 

and is sown on the loose sandy lands which are used for 
winter crops also. It does not rank high as a fine, well-flavoured rice ; 
but is easily raised, and if the season is favourable, the yield is good. In a 
few lakes and swamps, notably in Tal Salon^, a rice called dlvdnd is sown. It 

BhiLnsi. ground round the edges of the swamp as 

occasion offers in the cold or hot weather. The seed germi¬ 
nates in the beginning of the rains; and the plant, being tall and rank, suffers 
only from great inundation. Dhdnst also is not one of the best varieties of 
rice; but, like sokaUy its yield in favourable years is good. 

The hehiauTy in which young plants are raised for transplanting, are gene- 

Transplanted rice* patches of ground near hamlets. These should 

be ploughed and worked and well manured. The rains 
having come on and filled the behnaury the seed is first soaked. In the ger¬ 
minating condition thus produced it is called jarai. It is then sown 
broadcast. After a couple of days the water is drawn off the land in order 
that the sprouts may come up. This having taken place, the hehnaur is 
again flooded. The young rice is ready for transplanting in about twenty 
days, and continues fit for it for fifteen days more. Twenty-five or twenty-six 
sers of seed sown in behnaur give plant for an acre. The land which is to 
receive the rice gets from three to five ploughings under water, and (unless dsari) 
is harrowed. Its preparation is called gilliy and hired labour in it is paid for at 
the rate of about one 4na three pies a day per man. The young plants are 
often carried a long distance, and kept lying for a day or more before they are 
put into the ground. Dibbling is done by both men and women. Two to six 
plants are dibbled together, and a space of five or six inched is left between 
each of the clumps {bdn). When the crop grows up, there should be 10 or 12 
cuttings (kalam) for every plant dibbled. The earlier in the season that the 
rice is planted out the better, but this operation is dependent upon the rainfall. 
The first and second halves of July are the best times for planting out, but it 
may take place as late as the beginning of September. 

From being planted out early it does not appear to reach maturity much 
its natural ene- sooner, but if it has made some gi’owth before the end of 
August, it suffers less from bakuU and tunUy insects that 
attack it. The gdndU also injures transplanted rice, while the blights known 
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as huswa or kliaira and charka often prevail. Charka is a little black insect 
that collects on the leaves, turning them white. Pingha^ hahwa^ and panka are 
names of insects that eat the leaves. Bakuli^ a green caterpillar, is dreaded 
most of all. The ravages of these insects are partially counteracted by the 
use of a boat-shaped basket of matting (called seli) which is either made with a 
bamboo handle and used by one man, or else slung like an irrigation basket by 
two men. When the flowers fructify badly, the empty ears that result are 
known as pdia. The crop is generally ready for cutting about the beginning 
of the fourth week of JMovember. 

The varieties used for transplanting exceed in number even the varieties 
^ . . of broadcast rice. Of coarse kinds the best known is 

Stud luS VSiXlGfclOS 

rdnt^ a large strong plant which grows in deep water and 
stands inundation well. Of the finer varieties, Mnsmatti^ laterd^ Ujur^ mdldahi, 
rdnikajdry korangdy and silU are perhaps the most generally known. 

The hot weather marsh-rice, horo ox jethiy is grown in some parts of the 

Maissb li district, where the requisite slimy soil is found in the beds 

of tike lakes or and there is water available in the 

latter fot irrigafeion. The chief localities are Tdl Salon& in parganah Sagrf, 

T&l Narj& in parganah MuhammadSb4d, and T£s P6t&oh and Ratoe in parganah 
Nathiipur. BorX) fields are not permanent, the land being deep under water 
in the rains and all marks obliterated. The seed is sown in hehnaur in Decem¬ 
ber and January, and transplanting begins in February in the land close to 

the shore of the lake or tank. In May the crop is ready for cutting, but 

much nasty labour has generally to be gone through before it is ready. The 
majority of the cultivators are fishermen. The yield equals that of autumn 
jarhany but the grain is said to be coarse and ill-flavoured. 

All the kinds of rice mentioned above are cut with the hand-sickle {hasud 
. . or hasuU), and having been carried to the thresliing-floor 

nowing, and husking {kharihd7i)y they are threshed by cattle. The 

grain is therefore separated from it whole ; and after being 
threshed, the heads are generally beaten {satkam?) against the ground or on a bod 
with the hand to disengage any grain that remains. Winnowing is effected 
with the help of the wind {psdnd or ddU dmd) or with a blanket used as a fan 
{sirwd mdrnd). The Azamgarh cultivator parts with as little of his rice as he 
can. What he sells is generally unhusked [dhdn). What he keeps he husks for 
himself, and it is generally stored for use as food in the husked state (chutir)^ 
Husked rice is of two kinds, arwd and bimnjid. The latter is made from grain 
which has first been steeped in hot water and then dried; the former from 
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unsteeped grain. The husking is effected by beating the rice in a large 
wooden mortar (ohhaH) with a pair of wooden pestles {rrvdnsar or puharud)^ or 
under a little lever hammer (dhenM) which is worked with the foot. The 
husked rice is about seventy-five per cent, of the unhusked grain, twenty-five 
per cent, being coarse silicious husk (hJvdd)^ which is useless for any agricul¬ 
tural purpose except fuel. 

The principal autumn Rarjins crops are nine in number, viz,^ s&wan 
Autumn harjins ( OpUsmenus colonuB)^^ tdngun* (Pardcum Italicwni)^ manrua 
(Eleusine coracana)^^ kodo {Paspalumfrumentaceum)^^ maize 
(Zea maps)y bajri® (Sfolcus sorghum)^ mdsh or urd (Fhaseolus radiatus)^ mothi 
or bhingi (Phaseolus aconitifolius), and san (Cannabis sativa). These are 
mostly millets and pulses. 


Sdwan has two varieties, the large (ladarwd) and the small fsufn), the 
former attaining to a height of three or four feet, and the 
latter to only two or three. When sown alone about 
four sers of sdwan seed go to the acre, but it is often sown along with 
three or four other crops, such as tdngun^ arliar, urd^ and riZ, when of 
course less seed is required. Sowing takes place at the end of May 
or beginning of June in the Bohini nakhat, and the crop is ready 
at the end of August. A fair outturn would be eight to ten maiinds, but 
sdman is injured by excess of rain and east winds and is attacked by a blight 


Tdngun, 


called bamhha. Tdngun resembles sdwan in having two 
varieties and in its general cultivation. 


Manrua or mdkra has a small early and a large late variety. The grain 
^ is small, of a dark-brown colour in each, and the plant 

stands from one and a half to two and a half feet high. It 
is sown when the rainy season has fairly set in, and generally alone. From 
four to five sers of seed is used, and from fourteen to fifteen maunds of produce 
obtained per acre. The crop is ready in September. Manrua is the most 
profitable of the early millets, having only about 3 or 4 per cent, of husk as 
compared with 60 per cent, in the case of sdwan and kodo, 

Kodo grows a foot and a half high. It has a larger grain than any of 
_ , the foregoing, of a dingy brown colour ; is sown, with arhar 

KO^Om 

generally, after the rains have begun, and is cut at the 


'^Panimm miliaceum or frumentaceum, *Also known as kdlcttn ®Or Cynoseurus 

corracotius (Set. Rep.) ^ Or Paspalum scrohiculaium (Set. Rep.) ® Mr. Reid 

says in his Settlement Report that the bajri or bajra of Azamgarh is identical with the 
jUdr of other districts. The bulrush millet (Moleus spieatum)^ the bajra of western districta, is 
almost unknown in Azamgarh. ^Dolieoa pilosos (Set, Hep.) 
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cod of Septembw. Sx or seven sers of seed go to the acre, and the yield is 
tea or ekren mannds. The flora* made from the hodo produced in this district 
does not genendly produce intoxication, nor does the straw afiect persons 
who sle^ upon it; it is otherwise with hodo imported from the trans-G-ogra 

dktrieia. 


jDmpriti 


Xaizei, called indifferently /«nian,ya««Aort, and mahai, has three principal 
varieties : cAaneudn, with a small head and roundish grain 
******* of yellowish colour ; girdavad, with a large roundish whitish 

grain; and ptrcoBOi a tall plant with a flat yellow grain. Asa field crop it is 
not sown till the rains have set in, but market gardeners raise it in the hot 
weather by irrigation. It is rarely sown alone ; from three to four sers of 
seed go to flie acre for a sole crop, and the onttarn when sown alone is said to 
he alxNit twelve maunds. It ripens during September and October, but is 
liable to blight, and requires much watering. 

B<gri, usually with the addition of the word jhupauwa to distinguish it 
from the hajri or bajrd tdngunauwa or bulrush millet, is the 
largendllefeknown elsewhere as yodr. It is rarely sown alone, 
and wten »o sown is generally intended for fodder {ehari) and cut while green. 
TlMre are two varieties of bajA : one ripening during October, and the other a 
little later. About four sers of seed are sown for a sole crop, and a good return 
is twelve or fourteen maunds. In the last two grains (maize and bajH) there 
is not more than 5 per cent, of husk. 

The pulse tardy called mdsh by Muhammadans, has two varieties; one Hr; 

I: arA aad pahhiay a blackish grain, ready in August and September ; 

the other, a greenish grain, which ripens two months later. 
Both are sown with other crops, but for a sole crop four sers of seed are 
required, yielding in good seasons one-and-a-half maunds for the first variety, 
and eight maunds for the second. Of the pulse motki there are two varieties 
and they are generally sown alone. 


The Mrly grain crops which have been described are called nand-hirei or 
pe% crops by Azamgarh agriculturists. The grain which 
fiiey and the early rice yield is kept for home consumption: 
aaiAl^ w£ce|i4 perhaps maize, goes into the market. The nand-Urei cost 
in Wwrar and seed, bat they are uncertain in ontium. In fact, their un- 
^^*'** ^*’7 “ reason for the adxed fashion in which they are sown. Taking 
ftna in the lump, the yield of grran per acre in fair land in good seasons is about 
twelmar fowrteoi maunds, but the average yield is probably considerably less, 
oattam of fodder firon them is said to be about double the outtorn of grain. 
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Two autumn fibre crops may be noticed : san (Crotolaria juncea) and patsa 

Autumn fibre (JSihiscua cannahinus). The latter is grown throughout the 

crops: andpatean, district by cultivators of all castes round the edges of their 

sugarcane fields. The seed is put into the ground at the beginning of the rains, 

and the plant is cut in October. San is sown by itself in little plots in most 

parts of the district. The only localities in which it is largely grown are 

Ddudpur and other villages tothe south of Riui kl Sardi, in parganah Nizam^bad, 

and in the north of parganahs Kauria and Atraulid, where the cultivators 

are Sankattd Kunbfs, who also make up their san into sackcloth. San is sown 

in the beginning of the rainy season at the rate of about four sers of seed to the 

acre, and the crop is ready in September. The amount of fibre produced in 

the district is not more than is sufficient for local requirements. 

Beginning with the light hharif crop or with early rice, the cultivator, 

after that crop is cut, lets the land lie fallow, but prepares 
Rotation of crops. u- • • xu • *ri i 

it for sugarcane, which is sown m the spring. For a whole 

year the land is occupied by sugarcane, and after it is cut the land lies un¬ 
touched till the rains, when it is prepared for barley. Sown in October, the 
barley is out in the spring. The land is then either left fallow till the follow¬ 
ing October for a second crop of barley, or an early hharif crop is interposed. 
The principal spring crops are wheat, barley, peas, oats, gram, masdr 
Spring harjins {Ervum hirsnfum\ lairi {Laihyrus satims)^ arhar iCytisus 
cajan)^ rape, linseed, cotton and sugarcane. Little wheat 
is grown in Azamgarh, and barley is the chief spring crop, the reason appa¬ 
rently being that the yield of barley is greater, and barlev 
Wheat and barley. /. . „ , m i ^ 

meal is universally eaten, Ihus barley may be said to be 

the food-grain, and sugarcane the one from which the agriculturist pays his rent. 

There are grown but one kind of barley and two of wheat, the red and the white. 

Peas have several varieties in Azamgarh, known as—(1) the hdbxtU or barki 

kerdo^ a large white kind; (2) the a small white : (3^ 

Fcas. ' 

the burhia or maUar^ a large greenish brown; and (4) the 

sughai or rajmahalij a small mottled variety. Of gram there are two varieties, 

, madaraha, the large reddish, and mahobia, the small lio-ht- 

Gram and/afri. ^ i j t.- i. ♦ i ^ 

coloured ones. It is sown on land which is used first for 
early rice and where barley or peas would not properly grow. ZatHy called by 
Carnegy the chickling vetch, is grown in the south half of the district in black 
clay soils and in the sandbanks of the Gogra. If eaten in excess the grain 
^ ^ produces paralysis. Arhar next to peas is the most impor¬ 

tant of the pulses. The mdghi variety ripens in January 


Wheat and barley. 


Gram and lairu 
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Fabmwy and the ehaiihi In March. Of the chaiihi sort there are several 
narieues. Foar or five sers of seed go to the acre and twenty or twenty-five 
maiuKls of grain and twenty-five mannds of chaff are a fair crop. 

, Under the head of rapeseed have been included all the varieties of oil- 
Mrngisme^rM^ seeds of that sort. These varieties are rdi^ aarson proper and 
tori. Rdi and saraon are rarely sown by themselves, but 
generally with barley or peas; rdi mostly with peas, sarson mostly with barley. 
Sdi is a smaller plant than sarson, with a small compact capsule (siliqna) and a 
bkckish seed. Land having been prepared for barley or peas, rdi and sarson 
are scattered over it at the rate of about a ser and a half to the acre, and the 
frinmpal «srQ^> is then sown. The rdi and Baraon are ready in the end of Jan- 
naty and m Febrnary, and are weeded oat of the field. Wheu rdi and Bars on 
are grown with barley and peas, the return of seed is generally about three or 
foar maunda to the acre. The stalks and braised capsules are of little or no use 
exesept for fuel. The oils of rdi and sarson are used alike for a variety of pur¬ 
poses^ bui that of the latter seems to be preferred. Tori is a smaller plant 
mAmsL cutting a month earlier, but it is of little conse- 

qnenee. There is a wild weed of the mustard family called 
iimm in ^tmsMdrooxmiij. It is gathered for fodder and also ^elds an oil for 
bumiag. Hie great enemy of the mustard crops is damp weather in Janu¬ 
ary. The plants then become covered with little green lice, called by the peo- 
pte mdM, which destroy the flowers and young capsules. In a field once 
attacked vety little of the crop escapes. 

Tmj little cotton is sown in Azamgarh. The variety usually sown is a 
large plant, about four feet high, which bears in the spring 
and summer from March to May. The capsules are large 
but most of the contents is seed. The staple is scanty and short. The plant^ 
is either mixed with arAar or is grown in little corners and patches of ground 
about hamlets. ^ 

We pass now to sai^aroane, the crop which takes np more of the time 

--T".'■ labour of the Azamgarh agriculturist than any other. 

^ ^ varieties of sugarcane are known in Azam- 

5!!!u reonra, mango, and 

pfcrti^ Ihe a grown chiefly in the kaohJidr- country. The people 

W ™l for a, . .ugar-prodroer is a g„<aj 
«« aaa »e prooaases of hoemg, top-dressing and harrowing have 
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been described more than once for other districts, and from the account given 
of them in the settlement report they seem to have no peculiarities in this dis¬ 
trict. Each root {thdn^oi strong plant should throw up from ten to twenty 
canes (gohan). An acre of fair crop should contain upwards of 90,000 canes* 
The crop suffers occasionally from blight (kuswd or khaird)^ which shows itself 
in the brown withered appearance of the leaves. But its chief enemy is a 
greenish caterpillar (dkold) which destroys the head of the young plant and 
prevents its growth. Canes attacked with dhold generally throw out sideshoots 
called pachkhisy which grow from four to nine inches in length, but these never 
make up for the damage done to the head of the plant. The manufacture of 
sugar will be referred to in Part III. 

Very little indigo has ever been grown inparganahs Deogdon, Belhabdns, 
Chiri^kot, and Karyat Mittu. In all the other parganahs 
it was a not uncommon kharif crop, but the area gown 
with it has recently very much fallen off. Indigo is grown in two methods. 
In one of these the seed is sown, with the help of irrigation, in the spring 
and hot weather. This crop is called jamauwd. In the other method 
indigo is sown at the beginning of the rains. This crop is called asdrM 
or naudhd. Since the introduction of the irrigation method, addrhd has 
fallen somewhat into disrepute ; for though the cost and labour of cultivation 
in the former are greater than in the latter, the plant as a colour-yielder is 
much superior. The jamauwd crop is ready in August; the asdrhd crop a 
little later. There is no special mode of cultivation. The crop from khunti 
is ready in August ; and asdrkii is said to give a rather better khurtH crop than 
jamauwcL The khunti crop having been out, the plant is eradicated. Jamauwd 
sometimes suffers from attacks of insects in the hot weather, but it is better 
able than asdrM to stand excess of wet in the early part of the rainy season. 
The whole crop suffers from continuous wet and cloudy weather in the end of 
July and in August. 

The area under poppy in the years of settlement was 8,327 acres, and 
this return agrees very closely with those of the Opium 
Department. From 80 to 90 per cent, of the opium 
cultivators are Koiris, but cultivators of other castes have also taken to raising 
poppy. Daring the last twenty years considerable variation has taken place 
in the yearly area under poppy ; but the area would appar to be generally 
, greater now than it used to be at the beginning of the period. 

The varieties of the poppy plant current in Azamgarh are bJiagautidy tilid or 
tiUvdy kdldpostd or karaidantiy and bardpostd. The first seems to be the oldest 

7a 
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ioiomii and is now the least sown, variety. It is, when mature, two and a 
half or three feet high, has a small capsule, and yields little sap. In size tilid 
resembles hhagauiUy but the capsule is large and its yield of sap is fair. 
Karmdmii is also about the same height as bhagautid. Its stem is black when 
maiitre, and it is a good sap yielder. Bardpoatd grows about four feet high, has 
m very large capsule, and yields much sap. It comes to maturity in a some¬ 
what longer time than the three other varieties, which all ripen about the same 
time. Tlie Koirfs always keep it distinct from the other varieties } regarding 
the latter they are not always particular. 

average yield of opium is greatest in parganahs Ghosi, Mau, and 
and the best poppy tracts are found round the town of Man, Ghosi, 
and Sdrajpnr. In suitable land, such as that in the tracts just mentioned, 
opium is admittedly produced in good seasons at the rate of eighteen or twenty 
mra to the acre, but the ordinary yield is more nearly twelve. The Opium 
Department’s returns show the average yield to have been nine sers durino* 
idttamyoms and badj W 1858-59 to 1873-74, and the average arel 
f*i&e siinafl amount of the average yearly sales of manufactured 
optam ai Gtevemmeut treasuries—about 25 sers only—points to the reteu- 

of opium by the cultivators for illicit disposal. The highest average 
yield is found when the smallest area was cultivated, and vice versd, the reason 
being that in years of limited cultivation only good land was cropped with 
I^Py hy the regular cultivators. 


Of the prodace which has been included under the head of vegetables a 
iadoaed under yege- perfectly complete list cannot be given, nor does 
most of it call for detailed notice. It is raised 


rneeiBljersof soria. 
lentils of sorts. 
S^p/iiAch of sorts, 
Bsrg plsnts. 

Por«toes 
ftwpet pcfatocs, 
BdlMe annas; 
Tenwspic. 


Bedisbes. 

Carrots, 

Auhe sesd* 
Capsicums. 
Cress. 

Safflorver. 

Oast* r-oil plant. 

Tobatco. 

Betel-leaf. 


chiefly hy Koiris on koirdr 
land or little market gar¬ 
dens round hamlets, and 
is consumed locallv. A 
short notice, however, of 
the cultivation of tobacco. 


Mri tn^dbleaf nu^ be giTen. 


safflower, castor-oil plant, 


Tobacco is on patches of land about hamlets, chief!,, b^ Koirfs. 

^Tit W sometimes takeu 
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are planted out in the field in October. The crop is ready in the end of Feb¬ 
ruary and in March, and the leaves should then be thick, tear with crispness, 
and have a slightly yellowish tinge. The stem of the plant is cut a little above 
the level of the ground, and the leaves are separated from it. The leaves 
are allowed to lie for a day or two, and are then removed by the cuter. The 
steiiis are useless, and burnt or thrown away. The field in which are the roots 
is then watered, and a second crop (dorjd, dorji) is raised from them. Thi^ 
is ripe in May, and though not equal in quantity and quality to the first crop, 
it is, if water has been regularly supplied, still valuable. In some localities 
a new crop is raised in the spring and hot weather. The young plants which 
are reared in a nursery during the winter are planted out in March, and the 
crop is ready in May. 

Two kinds of the plant are cultivated, the indigenous (desi)^ and the foreign 
{yildyati)^ and of the former there are two varieties, dJiamdkd and gulabawd^ 
Dried undressed tobacco {surti) is not made in Azamgarh, and the fancy 
stuffs which are made up from it do not concern us. The manufactured 
tobacco made from local produce is called galdwat or Idldsdhi —a black dirty- 
looking mass. The green leaves are cut up and allowed to dry in the sun for 
about fifteen days. They are then mixed up with molasses and reh in a large 
vessel (ndnd) over a furnace and boiled for four or five hours. To two parts 
of leaf there should be one of molasses and one of reh^ but the quantity of the 
latter is often much greater. The stuff may be used at once, but it improves 
with keeping for eight or ten months. Its price varies between eighteen and 
thirty sers for the rupee. 

SafHower ( Carthamus tinctarius), called kusam or barre by the natives, is 
S fflower generally sown in little patches close to hamlets, but it 

may be seen in some places sown round the edges of raU 
fields, or scattered among the spring crops like rape. It is sown in October^ 
and is ripe in the end of B^ebruary and in March. The plant receives no spe¬ 
cial care, and though all castes sow it, Koiris chiefly do so. There are two 
varieties of the plant, the barbed or prickly called kateili or rakaswd^ and the 
smooth called munrilL An acre of saffiower should yield about fifteen sers of 
dye. Koiris sell their produce ; by other castes it is kept for domestic use, 
being supplied to the dyers along with the fabric when yellow cloth is requir¬ 
ed for marriages or on other occasions. 

Castor plant is sown, either a few plants in one place, generally about 
OhamSr hamlets, or round the edges of their sugarcane 
Oftstor-oil plant. gardens by cultivators of all castes. The seed 
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is pnt'mio th» ground in the hot weather, and the beans are ripe in February, 
March, April, and May, The plant receives no special culture. There are 
two varieties—re»H, a tall plant with long bunches of capsules, which is usually 
sown round sugarcane, is ripe early, and is generally cut down at the end of 
the first s^uon; and ihatrenri, a shorter plant, which is sown both round fields 
■nd in other places, ripens later than renri, and when not sown in fields is kept 
for three or fonr seasons. Of the two varieties the latter yield most seed. 
The castor plant is liable when young to the attacks of beetles, and afterwards to 
a blight called patui, from which the seed dries np. When ripe the fruit is taken 
from the free, is dried in the snn, and is then rolled upon the ground under a board. 
T1wcai|iBide8 are thus broken and the beans extracted. The cultivatoreither sells 
the beans or extracts their oil for himself. In the latter case the beans are first 
roasted slightly, are then ponnded in a mortar and finally are boiled in waten 
The oil passes from them and floats on the surface of the water, from which it 
is taken up with a loose ball of human hair. The yield (in weight) of oil is 
about a finirih of the wei^t of dry beans of renri and a third of bJiatrenri, 
ao use ; hut the leaves of the young castor-plaut are good fod- 
dex, and the stems are useful in thatching and in other ways. 

Fin or faatri pepper {Chaviea betel), is not a garden {koirdr) plant and is 
grown only by the professional cultivators and vendors 
called Barais. The lands on which it is grown are called 
iany. It is mostly grown in parganah Mdhul, but even there its cultivation 
is daereaedBg. Pin-beds, as mentioned in Part I., are formed upon the banks 
of <dd tanks. The best soil for pan is a dean blackish mouldy clay. A bank 
having been selected, the ground is dug np to the depth of six or seven indies 
and levelled off in even slopes on both sides of the bank. Earth is then taken 
from the dry bed of the tank, ponnded into dust and laid over the bank three 
ear four inches deep, and the whole bank well watered with the hand. A shed 
is then erected on the bank. It is usually six or seven feet high and in- 
dosed on all sides. The doors are on the tank side of the bank, and are pro- 
wdsiw^samens. Tie supports of the shed are in some places entirely of 
fdihers cuttings of a quick-growing plant (an Euphorbia) called 
are planted round the bank to form supports. The walls and roof of 
^sh^ axe made of aatchiog-grass strengthened with cuttings of sarpat bam^ 
fe^ffq^nd any other light brushwood that is available. The walls are made 
order to keep out the wind; but the roof is thiu enough to admit a 
certwB amount of sunlight and to allow rain to pass through gently in small 
rops. Fat, and, paiwd, k&tdrd, and other light cUmbing vegetables are 
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frequently planted inside the shed. Climbing up they spread over the roof and 
form part of it. The supports of the shed are generally called koro, the walls 
tattiy the roof mdro ; and the whole conservatory or garden is called baraitk. 
The ground within the baraith is divided into strips about two feet broad 
running over the bank from one side to the other. Each alternate strip, called 
an dtar^ is planted with pdn^ and it is by the dtar that rent, varying from one 
dna to six per dtar, is charged by the proprietor of the land. The vacant stripe 
serve as passages and are called pahs or pairahs. Pdn is planted in the dtars 
in rows (miir or khdt) from four to six rows to the dtar. It is not raised from 
seed, but from cuttings, These are cut with three or more joints {dnkh). 
They are placed in little furrows and lightly covered with soil. A layer of 
thatching-grass or rushes is then laid upon the furrow and kept damp till the 
young shoots appear and make a little growth. Planting is done in the spring 
(March); the cuttings are generally under grass for a month or more ; and from 
the time of the removal of the grass till the rains the plant must be regularly 
and carefully irrigated. Towards the end of the rains the dtars are manured 
with pounded oil-oake, sometimes with pea* e-meal. During the cold season 
irrigation is renewed, but more sparingly than in the hot months. The plants 
are trained upon thin supports called $a7*ai or kamaid. The plant grows from 
four to seven feet high. Vines planted in March yield leaves fit for plucking 
in June or July. Pi^n is plucked all the year round, but the full-grown plant 
yields most leaf in the autumn. If properly tended, the plants last two or 
three years. 

The leaves when^ mature bend back and are nipped off with the hand. 
They are arranged in packets of fifty called kaunris, and four of the latter make 
a d/ioU. These again are packed in little baskets of leaves called gadaakas or 
donds. The plucked leaves must be kept damp, be frequently turned, and 
little rotten spots in them out out. In a garden of good healthy plants, from 
fifty to a hundred d7^oK5 of per dtar, according to the length of the 
are gathered in the season. The leaves are sold to Tamolfs at rates varying 
with the season from half an ana to five anas a dholi, 

pdn is very susceptible to frost. It suffers also from blights (gdndhili, 
Zap/id or groSrciicd) and from attacks of licefwd/rd or IdU). Several varieties 
are planted ; sdiiohi, hangald, chakaiyd, kapuri, kakarid. 

A statement (condensed from an elaborate one in the Settlement Report) 
Bates of outturn of the estimated produce of all the principal kinds of grain, 
of produce, average price and value per acre, is appended. The 

figures represent the outturn of a favourable year, and the prices those which 
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til© agricnlturist would have obtained if able to wait for a favourable market and 
not if ooinpelled, as he usually is, to sell it at once, whatever the state of the 
market. 


Iraz&e of produce. 


Kwlyiiee 

Jarhm rice | 

BAtMn rice ... | 

Wtaa 

BirlePf 

Feae 

Wkemi aiad Iwtr- C 

I 

Bwcrit-j »Dd peas f 
ifaukerai}, ( 




K. 

-{ 


JLmiri 

ArJmr 

Linseed 

Bape 

Ban 

Sugar 

ledigo 

l^py 

0«ae!r 


Gnun 

Straw 

Grain 

Straw 

Grain 

Bk^*d 

Grain 

BMtd 

Grain 

BMwS 

Grain 

BHfd 

Grain 

Bhdsd 

Grain 

Bki^d 

Grain 

Bh 0 d 

Grain 

Bhdsd 

Gram 

Bkdfd 

Grain 

Bkffsd 




Estimated but< 
turn per acre 
in favourable 
years. 


n 

ff 


17 mannds ... 
20 bandies or 25 

mannds. 

25 mannds 

35 bundles or 40 
maunds, 

13 maunds 

26 „ 

20 
m 

25 
25 
32 
30 
22 
25 

29 
28 

18 
23 
10 
22 
1(1 

30 
22 

25 
10 
10 
23 
60 

26 


Average price rate of 
produce. 


Estimated 
value per 
acre. 


26} sers to the rupee 
One Ana per bundle 

26} sers to the rupee 
1 ana per bundle 

26} sers to the rupee 
3 mannds „ „ 

175 sers « „ 

3 mannds „ „ 

26 Bers „ ,, 

3 maunds „ ,, 

27 sers „ „ 

3 maunds „ „ 

22 sers „ „ 

3 maunds „ ,, 

26 sers ,, „ 

3 maunds „ „ 

22 sers „ 

3 maunds „ ,, 

25 sers „ „ 

3 maunds „ ,, 

so sers „ 

3 maunds „ 

25 sers „ 

3 maunds „ „ 

26 sets „ „ 

30 ” 

« >1 
Bs. 2-2-9 per maund 


Bs. 

a. 

p. 

26 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

38 

0 

(y 

2 

4 

0 

20 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

29 

u 

0 

130 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 


5 0 0 


Us. 90 wWllZ^ statement as 

J Gojermnent pnoe averages only Bs. 44. The difference is 

^sJT^ddrr' ; 10 that of 

onpoppy-I«,d,,Uovfmg abo something for embezzlement and bribery. The 
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Es, 90 per acre in the statement represents the value of all the produce of poppy- 
land and not only of the opium. 

As to whether or not the soil now yields less than it used to yield, 
Alleged impoverish- observed that greater care in agriculture is 

meat of the soil shown than formerly, and a decrease in the average ferti¬ 
lity of the whole cultivated area is no proof of its abatement on individual 
with the advance lands. The extension of cultivation to inferior land has 
of tillage. proceeded with great rapidity between the outset (1833-37) 

of the expired and that (1867-77) of the current assessment. In that interval 
an increase of 101,232f irrigated and 68,337^ unirrigated acres, or 30 24 per 
cent., was made to the area of cultivation shown in the first of the years men¬ 
tioned. But this difference is not all due to the extension of cultivation; 
32,226f must be deducted for resumed jdgir& which were formerly not included 
in the assessable area. A little less than one-fifth of the enhancement in the 
cultivated assessable area of the district is attributable to this. Then, at last 
settlement it seems to have been notorious that in some parganaha the cultivated 
area was under-measured, Parganahs Deog&on, Muhammadabad, Mau Natbhan- 
jan, Qhosi and Nath fipur were specially named in this connection by Mr. Thomason 
in his final report. What percentage may be allowed for serious under-mea¬ 
surement is not apparent. But deducting the former area, the net increase 
shown is 24 per cent, for the whole district, the figures varying very much for 
the various parganahs. The highest percentage, 71, is found in Man Ndtbhanjan, 
the next, 51, in Muhammadabad, followed by 37, 31 and 27 in Ghosi, Bagri and 
NizS-mabad respectively; the lowest rates are 3 per cent, in Atraulia, 9 in Kauria 
and Belhibans, and 12 in Nathdpur and Ohiridkot. No comparison can be made 
between the two periods as regards irrigation, the areas under different kinds of 
prodtice, and under groves, owing to the absence of statistics for former periods. 

We turn now to the reverses which have checked the advance of tillage. 

, It would be interesting to ascertain whether the efl3oresence 

Checks on the ad- . 

vance of tillage ; reh^ reJi is on the increase in spite of the efforts to reclaim lands 
affected by it, but materials for any conclusion on the 
subject are wanting. There is no special liability to weeds and blight, and 
sufficient has been said about the latter in the description of the crops. 

An excessive rainfall, though perhaps less disastrous to the agriculturist 
than a defective one, is also very unfavourable. Of past 
instances of heavy floods, the one that took place in Sep¬ 
tember, 1794, when Bd Ali Khdn was chakladdr of Azamgarh, and another 
which occurred in July, 1838, may be mentioned. There were doubtless others 
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^ ‘'^^'“lTa^^°”^°dthesuga4necro^^ where not altogether (tes- 

The damage fro® 1 .• _TT/ii*Tr IiI'.'I.Ia ! cyooiQ (J.6 £l 1 or liiio 

«acxces®ve 


Hic aeascm of 1871 


* #^rri auiumnauu txAo - i. ' j 1 1 r xl. 

'^nSiu troyed by inundation, yielded very little ; a good deal of the 
« traWanted rice was damaged by excessive floods; and 

, . I,- 1 , tT.« sLn<r crops are sown could not, from the continuous 

the lands m * P prospects of the latter harvest were therefore in- 

.ad February tor. w» a gr..t d»I 

“"T r ”tL:“ a" , took ,!.»in tb, 

3 . *•» »“« a.gr. .nd Obboti Sarjo, .ad ia lb. 

The fioodfl in the . fliA Tons The Gogra inundations, indeed, were a 
::X of ia.»a.«.a. of tb. ..m..orUatb. proc«l- 

,1 IW were followed by similar, but less harmful, floods in the 

mg s^on; and y sugarcane 

Sugri «.d N*WP»'. “1 “ S««a deal of Lad rras tbr.w» 

^ ^^T^Tons'rose above its usual level in the rains of 1870; but the flood of 
that year did little damage compared with the great flood 
■HiBfcxidiiitheTona. j,£ geptemher, 1871. By the latter, which rose far above 
and hOTond the channel of the stream, the autumn and sugarcane crops over a 
larve area and many hamlets and houses were destroyed. Paris of the town 
of Inungarh were submerged ;.and though no loss of life and little or no loss 
of property, except standing crops and mud houses, anywhere occurred, a good 
deal of distress followed, and the flood is likely to remain for a time, as a local 
era, in the memory of the people. It was not, however, tho first of its kind in 
the Tons. The two floods mentioned above as having taken place in 1794 and 
1838 respectively were both chiefly felt on this river. Their levels were pre- 
^ved on an old house in the town of Muhammadabad ; and from tho marks 
l|aj^>eaied«iat the flood of 1871, though about two and a half feet higher 
^ fM-of 1888, fdl short of the flood of 1794 by about a foot. The highest 
flood Tev^ in was 34'&8 feet above the level of the river-bed, that of 1870 
|>eiiig 29*47 feet, anS the bigliest from 1859 to 1869, 27‘06 feot. 

We turn now to tlie Hstory of famines, but this for Azamgarh will bo a 
■very brief one, Mr. Reid, writing in April, 1877, staled 
that duriug the last hundred years, so far as it had been 
asceriubed, there had been no ^nch calamity as is generally understood by a 
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famine, or a season in which the general population is decimated by starvation 
or is forced to wander from home in search of food. Of minor droughts which 
stopped short of actual famine, there is, however, some memory among the peo¬ 
ple. In some places the famine of 1782^83 is still remembered, and at least in 
one town, Man, deaths from starvation took place. Mirza Ata Beg was cJiaklar- 
ddr of Azamgarh at the time, and a mosque and wells in the little town of 
Kopdganj are pointed out, which he had made in order to give employment to 
the poor of the place. But the general population did not die from starvation, 
and wheat sold in the Kopiiganj market at 14 sers for the rupee—an unpre¬ 
cedented rate for those days doubtless, but not indicative of absolute dearth. 
Regarding the year 1837-38 there seems to be no memory, and wheat is said 
to have sold at 20 sers for the rupee. Since then there have been years of scar¬ 
city, but there has been no famine properly so called. In October, 1869, the 
price of wheat rose to 11 sers for the rupee; and in Novem- 
Scarcity of 1877 79. 1877, to 10 sers 15 chhatdks. The official account 

given of the scarcity, which amounted in other parts of the country to a famine, 
in the years 1877-79 is a very short one and may be given in extenso :— 

The failure of the kharifot 1877 was felt with considerable severity in many parts of 
this district—the chief of which were the parganahs of Sagri, Man, Mahammadahad and Ghosi. 
The periods of greatest distress were in January and February, 1878—the ripening of the 
spring crop closing this period—and again in July and August, the Mari/harvest causing 
distress to disappear dually. 

‘‘Relief work, of the nature of repairs to roads, was commenced on the I3fch January 
and continued up to the 16th April, the attendance being— 


Month. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

January, 1878 

««« 



•90 

1,440 

25,923 

February „ 

••• 


090 

... 

3,603 

100,894 

March » 

... 

• •0 

... 

... 

308 

9,534 

April „ 

... 

... 

... 


121 

1,943 


“ On the srd June work was again commenced, as the pressure was apparently growing 
severe, though its extent was limited. The attendance registered^ 

For week ending 15th June ... ,,, 

,, 22nd ,, **. ... 840 

» 29th „ ... ... 837 ; 

hut the application from the 1st of July of a distance test, by which no one was allowed to 
work within eight miles of his home, reduced the numbers to an average of 671 for the week 
ending 6th July, 446 in the following week, and 347 for that ending 20th July. As the weather 
had by this time become favourable and agricaUnral operations afforded abundant employment, 
the work was closed on the 21 st, the weakly labourers being transferred to the poor-house for 
employment on light work near it. 

“ A poox-honse was opened at head-quarters on the 25th June, and subordinate pour- 
houses in Sagri, Man and Muhammadabad for different periods between the 11th August and 

8 
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MNUi Btffjft intliiiT daOx aiF€iag6 iitiiiil)6r of persons relieved in these was 431 in July, 7i5 
in and 4Sf) in Sept^ceher. 

"Bdlief work for the inmates was also provided during 23 days of August and up to the 
STIfc S^ptwher, irl®ii it was finally stopped. The central poor-house remained open till the 
t4^ IM^er. Tlie following taUe shows the extent of relief afforded from June to October, 
mmi 


MmiK 

Ebub^ works. j 

Eoob-housbs. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

Daily average. 

Aggregate. 

JmQe» 1878 ... 

693 

19^402 

195 

1,170 

Jw!y ff, .«« 

411 

12*799 

431 

13,381 

August K, ... 

IQO 

2,802 

716 

22,165 


151 

4,082 

490 

14,700 

ONsMer », 

... 

•*» 

38 

912 


In Mi&linl, especially in tappa Did^rganj^ considerable deposits 

in of sodium exist in some places. Indeed, the pre- 

parga^ ifAhuh valence of salt in various localities on the wrest side of the 


district has led the Customs Department to prohibit the manufacture of saltpetre 
&i and Akanlia. The subsoil strata in the Mngar 

T fi r- iriimi l F f ^ district vary a good (feal in character, thiok- 

%% W'ate I-' «(*> \ - . aaw a adt ^'eBfejdarraBg^nMtt. Besades the deposits in ■which 

Aemarobeds of grey and brown sand, of grey, black, and yellow 
Vodata AmIw earth intermediate between these. Kankar, in 

greater or less quantity, and in smaller or larger nodules, 
oooure in ni<Bt of the stiffer beds. 


Sttme for facing, rabble work and flags is obtained from Ohnndr ; the 
first costs from 20 to 24 anas per cubic foot, the second 
from 16 to 20 per cubic foot, and the third, according to 
azea^ thickness, from four rupees each to fifteen rupees per 100. The cost 
of bnoks 12 x6 X 3 is for the first class Bs. 12 per 1,000, second class Rs. 10, 
^ third Clara Rs. 8. Goodwin pattern tiles are Rs. 16 per 1,000 and common 
conniiy tiles twelve dnaa to twenty 4nas per 1,000. Kankar lime made with 
«>wdung K Ba 20 per 100 maunds, and made with wood or charcoal Rs. 25 to 
Bs. SO. lime is 10 per 100 maunds. Surkhi is worth Rs. 10 per 1,000 
.■g««fair for metalling roads costs on an average three rupees per 100 

TT ^ Barhalganj by Dohrigh^t, and 

. , , iam per cubic foot in logs. Sal beams, averaging 30' 

^2 each;20'x4,"Rs. 3to 

^.18 x3, fis. 2 to Is. 3 each. Sarpat-grsss for roofing purposes costs 
per 100 bundles, and bamboos Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per 100. The 
ef metaUmg a road 12 feet in width and a mile in length is about Rs. 950. 
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PART III. 


INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY. 

In treating of the population of the district by successive censuses, it will 
be unnecessary to give the results of former enumerations in 
Population. same detail as was done in some other notices. For the 

exhaustive anal 3 ^sis to which the figures of previous censuses of the Benares 
province have recently been subjected (in the report on the late census), throws 
upon those figures so great a suspicion of inaccuracy, that it; would be mere 
waste of space to repeat them at any length. In the following statement will 
be found the main results of six successive enumerations for the district as it 
now stands, omitting minor changes of area, such as arose from alluvion and 
diluvion:— 


Census o£ 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Hindus. 

Muhamniii- 
[ dans and 
others. 

Density per 
sqtuare mile. 

Increase or 
decrease. 

1887 

1 

779,665 I 



367- 


1847 

1.120,682 1 

981,458 

139,229 

629* 

+ 34^,127 

]853 

1,415,435 

1,214,207 

201,228 

669* 

+ 294,763 

1865 

1,205,109 

1,033,732 

166,437 

666* 

-210,266 

1872 

1,817,626 

1,139,211 

178,415 

613* 

+ 112,448 

1881 

1,604,654 

1,393,387 

211,267 

767-3 

+ 287,028 


The two first enumerations in the above statement were mere guesses 
and absolutely valueless. That of 1853 was, however, a real census, inasmuch 
as it professed to be a counting of the people and not merely of the houses. 
Mr. White, in his report on the late census, shows reason for thinking that 
there was generally an over-statement of the population at the 1853 census, and 
a considerable under-statement at those of 1865 and 1872. No safe deduc¬ 
tion, therefore, can be drawn from the above figures as to the rate of progress 
of the population; and it is clear that, if the totals are ineorrect, so also must 
be the details. 

Passing, then, to the statistics collected at the 1881’census, we find a 
recorded increase in the nine years since 1872 of 287,028, 
the increase in the males being 106,030 and in the 
females 180,998. This represents the enormous increase of 21*79 per cent. 
Mr. White thinks that a very small portion of this recorded increase is real; but 
that the greater part is owing to the more accurate counting at the late census. 
A very strong proof of this is the fact that the increase in the females has been 
apparently at a far higher rate than among the males. 


Census'of 1881 , 
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I"**'””**”- j,f,IIoai;- 



3 

’’otaZ popukiio^ 

Hindus. ^ 

!l;irMAam7na<ian$.| 

Chris- 1 
tians. 

© .7. 

^ B 


yai^smah- 

i 

a 

09 

© 

*3 

a 

© 

pR 

'3 

o 

e* 

OB 

S 

I 

(Sr 

•3 

s 

a ■ 
^ ' 

. i 

B a 

“ 8 

rt 1 t*. 

^ © 

M h. 

M 5 
p ^ 


>eogSun 
jela Uaulat- 

ib^a. 

S^Htibans ... 

116,323 

84,219 

39>884 

66,063 

41,346 

19,224 

106,738 

77,578 

88,732 

61,711 

37,925 

18,650 

8,584 

6,641 

1,162 

4,362 

3,420 

674 

ff*« 

V«« 

676 

667 

653 


Total 

239,426 

116,632 

223,043 

108,286 

16,377 

8,346 

. 

, 615 

itsftttgsxil M. 

BiiimibAd ... 

278,611 

137,186 

226,031 

110,620 

52,507 

26,631 

73 i 

^4 864 

IKfad .*!' 

Hiinl 

E«n% 

AtWKili& .•• 

167,698 

48,432 

96,026| 

82,481 

23,888! 

46,864 

1 189,910 
46,131 
88,810 

68,296 

22,761 

42,832 

27,788 

2,221 

7,216 

14,186 

1,127 

8,622 

•• 

••a •« 

. 647 

.. 607 

827 


Total 

313,146 

1S*,733 

274,861 

133,889 

37,295 

18,834 

... . 

717 

ftipi 

Gop^Ipor 

Si^rf 

QhdfA 

Haihipor 

49,844 

178,633 

126,885 

93,193 

24,663 

87,843 

62,093 

46,881 

F 45,166 
F 162,902 
F 114,749 
82,93G 

22,330 
76,004 
I be, 431 
» 41,61( 

4,688 
1 26,631 
L 11,133 
) 10,263 

1 2,322 

, 12,839 

6,161 
> 6,321 

.*» . 

.. 766 

.. 779 

.. 769 

76S 


Total 

, 447,45£ 

1 231,411 

1 895,73: 

1 195,271 

5 61,71! 

5 26,145 

1 ... 

... 768 

Mfi&omiQa- |i 
< 

t 

1 

’ K&Tjit Mittu.. 

Ohir.afcot 

F Jii o h a m mad< 
sbad. 

]ifaQ J^'itbhan. 
L 3MJ% 

. 13,071 

. 50,65: 

- 238,441 

. 24,94^ 

5 6,36 

J 24,69 
2 116,97 

1 12,2S 

5 12,66 

9 46,70. 

9 198,49. 

4 16,86 

8 6,16 
6 22,21 
6 96,76 

2 8,16 

0 41' 

5 4,86! 

8 39,94 

9 8,08 

7 21i 

2 2,48i 

3 20,21! 

1 4,06 

5 

4 ... 

9 4 

6 ... 

668 
... 683 

2 776 

... 1,103 


.. 

. 8sr,oi' 

7 160,26 

7 273,72 

iO 183,2C 

12 53,29 

3 26,98 

3 4 

9 767 


DIstrictf totiil 

^ 1,604,66 

4 788,22 

\5 },393,3& 

17 681,21 

n 211,19 

0 106,93 

7 77 

36 747 


He population (1,604,654) was distributed amongst 8 towns and 4,633 
villages, a» houses in the fiwmer numbering 13,336 and in the latter 231,967. 
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The males (816,429) exceeded the females (788,225) by 28,204 or 3'7 per cent. 
The density per square mile was 747-3 ; the proportion of towns and villages 
per square mile 2*1, and of houses 114*2. In the towns 6 persons and in the 
villages 6*5 persons on an average were found in each house. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find {Census form lllA) 
the persons returned as Christians belonged to the following 
Christians by race. .—British-born subjects, 8 (4 females) j other Euro¬ 

peans, 19 (9 females); Eurasians, 10 (4 females); and natives 40 (19 females). 
The sects of Christians represented in Azamgarh were the Churches of 
England and Borne. The relative proportions of the sexes of the main religious 
Relative proper- divisions of the population were as follows:—Ratio to the 

tions of the sexes of total population of males '5088, of females *4912, of Hindus 
the mam religious ^ ^ ^ 

divisions. *5683, of Muhammadans *1316, and of Christians *0004: 

ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, '5111; of Muhammadan males 
to total Muhammadan population, '4936 ; and of Christian males to total Chris* 
tian population, -5325. Of single persons there were 360,868 males and 246,875 
Civil condition of females ; of married 415,682 males and 416,123 females; 
the population. and of widowed 39,879 males, and 125,227 females. The 

Conjugal condition minor population (under 15 years of age) was 619,785 

and ages of the (298,559 females), or 38*6 per cent.; and the following table 
population. show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 

the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed, at each of the 
ages given:— 





Bikdus. 





MuHammauaks. 




Single. 

Married. 

' Widmeed. 

Single. 

Married, 

Widowed. 


Male. 

*3 

1 

o' 

o 

a 

1 

Q> 

s 

d 

-3 

1 

Male. 

d 

1 

S 

d 

1 

d 

*3 

1 

6 

§ 

d 

1 

Up to 9 years ... 

196,548 

1^72 

6,182 

9,826 

66 

134 

30,861 

29,076 

513 

l,U9 

12 

18 

10 to 14 „ ... 

66,092 

25,829 

26,874 

40,176 

438 

522 


5,400 

2,»60 

6,723 

67 

^ 63 

16 to 19 „ ... 

21,093 

2,256 

29,427 

39,141 

861 

866 

3,183 

590 

3,786 

6,1^6 

100 

106 

20 to 24 „ ... 

11,721 


39,764 

64,316 

1,846 


1,260 

221 

6,481 

8,3->8 


278 

25 to 29 1 ) ... 

7,813 

620 

51,225 

92,679 

59,665 

91,185 

2,875 

4,466 

616 

135 

7,197 

9,047 

29S 

604 

30 to 39 „ ... 

6,796 

6l2 

6,248 

18,549 

433 

152 


13,388 

755 

2,308 

40 to 49 „ ... 

2,693 

258 

63,336 

43,192 

6,989 

26,168 

159 

70 

9,646 

7,219 

867 

3,843 


1,169 

11b 

32,04t 

15,779 

6,392 

22,976 

68 

So 

6,388 

2,873] 

894 


00 and up¬ 
wards. 

815 

91 

21,678 

7,865 

9,477 

38,295 

64 

26 

4,006 

1,236 j 1,602 

5,262 

Total 

313,744 

211,167 

363,200 

361,044 

36,191 

109,051 

47,101 


62,467 

65,06514,686 

16,172 


Of the total population 88,417 (68,440 females), or 5'5 per cent., are 
Distribution by returned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
birthplace. population 1,567,260 (787,722 females), or 97‘67* 
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percent,, are retnmed as unable to read and write and not under instruction; 

Dirtritation females), or 1*76 per cent., are shown as able to 

cordtortoedacatkm. j.gad and write; and 9,083 n68 females', or *57 per cent., 
as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 24,335 (241 females), 
and of those under instruction 7,124 (139 females), were Hindus. The Muham¬ 
madans who came under these categories were 3,933 (75 females)and 1,944 
(23 females) respectively. Of the Christians 43 (19 females) are returned as 
Eterate and 15 (6 females), as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
age and sex for all religions represented in the district,—the 
religions of course being those to which by common repute 
■***• these unfortunates are supposed to belong or the religions 

of thfflr parents. The total of all religions was 43 (3 females) or *002 per cent. 
The largest number of males (14) were of the ages 30 to 40 years. Distributing 
them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 39 (2 females) and Muham¬ 
madans 4(1 female). The total number of blind persons is returned as 1,259 
(543 females) or *07 per cent. Of these 267 (141 females) 
were ‘^over 60 (62 females) between 50 and 60 ; 154 

(68 feunke) lelweeu 40 an^ 50; 200 (87 females) between 30 and 40 ; 164 (62 
females) between 20 and 30; 98 (30 females) between 15 and 20; 128 (50 
females) between 10 and 15; 82 (30 females) between 5 and 10; and 48 (13 
females! under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,090 (451 females) were Hindus, 
and 169 (92 females) Muhammadans. Of deaf mutes there were 259 (77 
females), or *01 per cent., the largest number, 49 (12 females), 
appearing among persons between 20 and 40. Of these 
222 (65 females) were Hindus and 37 (12 females) Muhammadans. The last 
in&-miiy of which note was taken at the recent census was that of leprosy. 

There were 189 (29 females) afflicted with this disease. 
The percentage to the total population is -01, so that iu 
every ten thousand of the population one was on an average a leper. Of the 
fci*al number, 162 (26 females) were Hindus, and 27 (3 females) Muhammadans. 

At smA of the three last censnses attempts have been made to enumerate 
the Hindus by their castes. The results have not been 
Mtherto rery snccessfoL A reference to Mr. White’s 
report OB tile late oensBS (rection xxiii. ‘ castes’) will at once show how very 
imperfectly former enumerations were made in this respect, and the recent one 
»BO m^s free from suspicion. A great difficulty in the way of attaining 
ooneot Btatisties is the absence of a recognized nomenclature. It is not always 
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easy to decide among the lower castes what should be regarded as a caste, and 
what as a mere sub-division of a caste. If we would ascertain the sub-divisions 
of the main classes the difficulty is not lessened, for we find such terms as 
got^ gotra^ al^ 4*^., used with different meanings in different castes as the 
names of divisions and sub-divisions, involving frequently cross-divisions in 
the same caste. The subject has been dealt with in Mr. 0. L. Tapper’s Pan^ 
jdh Customary Law /'ll!, p. 4». 

It may here be mentioned that there is a distinction made, in the opinion 
Qot and gotra dis- some authorities, between got and gotra : got being em- 
tingTiished. ployed to mean the tribe, and gotra the collection of indi¬ 

viduals who regard themselves as of one large family, whether, as in the case 
of Brahmans, by spiritual descent from a Bishi, or, as in the case of other 
castes, by natural descent from a common ancestor* The former is the Brah- 
manical theory, but now-a-days, gotra really denotes natural descent, because 
the children take the father’s gotra. (Note by Mr. Denzil Ibbetson.) 

Passing from the nomenclature to the statistics of caste, and distributing 

_ , ^ ^ the Hindu population into four traditional classes, we 

Totals of the four 

great divisions of find by the last census (1881), that Brahmans nura- 
bered-lOSjTdO (52,391 females); Rajputs 124,867 (57,943 
females); Banias 5,674 (2,705 females); and persons belonging to the other 
castes” 1,154,077 (568,213 females). Of the latter, alphabetical lists of some 
important castes are given a few pages later on. 

The admittedly imperfect enumeration of Brahmans in the census of 1872 
Brahmans revised by Mr. Reid—to the extent at least of separating 

from them the Bhtimhfirs, who had been included partly 
among Brahmans and partly among other castes. According to the revised 
statement in the sattlement report Brahmans, in 1872, numbered 92,752, or 
7’05 per cent, of the whole population. They had, therefore, increased during 
the nine years by 16,017 (to 108,769 in 1881), or over 17 per cent. It is 
almost certain that all this apparent increase is not real, but is due in great part 
to more accurate counting at the late census. Of one thing, however, we may 
be sure, that the Bhiiinh&rs have not gone down, as a rule, among Brahmans—as 
they appear to have done on former occasions; although, as we shall see presently, 
when we come to speak of them, the Bhuinhars of Azamgarh claim to be of 
Brahman stock. No attempt was made in the recent census to obtain returns 
for Brahmans according to the sub-divisions of that caste ; such an attempt was 
made in 1872, but the result was not satisfactory. We must therefore turn to 
other sources for an account of them. 
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He majority of the Brahmans of Azamgarh claim to belong to the great 
Sarwari^ tribe, also called SarjfipSri, both names having a territorial origin and 
meaning Brahmans of the Sarwar or Sarjdp4r, that is, the conntry across the 
Saijn (Gogra). Mr. Sherring {Hindu Tribes I. 130) classifies Sarwariis as 
the second sub-tribe of Kananjid Brahmans, and mentions that they are not 
considered of equal rank vrith Kananjids proper. He cites a tradition which 
accounts for their degradation on the ground that they adopted the practice of 
receiving alms, but their fallen state is said to hare excited the commiseration 
of B4ma Chandra, who allotted them possessions on the other side of the Saijd. 
The principal ffofras of the Sarwarias, the members of which (according to 
Hr. Sherring) are regarded as Kulins, are the Garg, Gautam and Sandil. 
Besides these there are 13 inferior gotras enumerated by the same writer; but 
he admits that his list is not exhaustive. Few of the Brahmans of this district 
appear to take high rank on the score of lineage and sanctity. Even those 
who claim to be Sarwarids admit that they lost caste by emigrating from the 
ancient seat of the tribe; and, although of course each speaks of his own family 
as pnre^ all admit that the community contains many Sawdldkhias or descendants 
of the 125,000 persons of all castes who, according to the legend, were made 
into Brahmans by Rdja Rdm Baghel, or by some other Hindu chief (different 
traditions name different personages), who required the immediate attendance 
of Brahmans at a sacrifice, but was unable to collect the requisite number of real 
ones. A similar stoiy is told about the Bhiiinhars. 

The number of Brahmans who confine themselves to religious pursuits 
in Azamgarh is small, and they are found engaged in agriculture, trade and 
service; but nearly all are on occasion ready to make use of the sanctions and 
Privileges of their caste. The character given to them by an officer, who was 
by his position brought into closer relations with them than ordinarily happens, 
is by no means a flattering one : those of Kaurii and Atraulid especially are 
described as "a curse to the parganahs.”— Report, p. 27.) 

^ He largest Brahman landholder is the Jaunpur rSja, of whom further 
iBeB^on will subsequently be made. With the exception of four other families, 
wkidb wffl be specified hereafter, the properties of individual Brahman 
IbM^tteasaali Kbrare ofher proprietary communities of this caste of 
mtqrBBpceiBDoe, except two—the Misrs of Akhaichandd in parganah Gopdlpur 
waA the Bariiam4a Misrs of the Misran (as their possessions are called) in 
j iwg p n a h Baihfipnr. '' 

conunnnity is strongest in numbers. Their traditions 
aals (Ml that they have resided in parganah Gop41pur for some three to four 
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hundred years. Their ancestors are said to have conae into it in company with 
the Kausik Rajputs, when the latter emigrated from the tract now included in 
the Gorakhpur district. The Brahmans of Akhaichandd are regarded as great 
pandits in the neighbouring parganahs, and they are specially consulted by 
those who have the misfortune to be guilty of any ceremonial oflFence or Jiatid, 
From their knowledge of the book, their village itself is sometimes called 
Mitdchard. 

The Barhanian Misrs are strongest as regards the area they hold, and con¬ 
stitute the only important Brahman tribe of the district. They hold four estates 
in pargauah Nathdpur, besides some villages in Sikandarpui*. Those in the 
former are Lakhnaiir Misr fa permanently-settled mahal) Mariifpur, Nemdanr, 
and Paddrathpur. They date their settlement in Nathdpur from the time when 
their ancestor, Gopdl Misr, immigrated into these parts from the Sarwar. 
This happened less than 260 years ago. GopaPs descendants acquired the 
greater portion of the property they now hold, partly by force and partly by 
purchase, from the Mals, Zamiuddrds and Kakan Rajputs amongst whom 
they settled. In former days the Misrs were unruly subjects of the State, 
and in 1802, shortly after the chakla of Azamgai'h had been transferred to 
the English, the collector found it necessary to ask for the aid of troops in 
getting in the revenue and dismantling the mud forts in the Misrdn, The 
Misrs now pay the revenue readily, and in the disturbances of 1857-58 were 
in no way concerned with the enemies of Government, 

While the Brahmans were recorded at the recent settlement as holding 
10*96 per cent, of the whole area of the district, the Bhiiin- 
bars were returned ,as holding 16'26. In virtue, therefore, 
of their position as landholders, in which they were second only to Rajputs, 
they deserve more than passing notice. Their title to rank between Brahmans 
and Rajputs was not recognised at the recent census (according to which they 
numbered in this district 52,94.7; but that position was (at least tacitly) 
given to them by Mr, Reid, the late settlement officer, whose interesting 
account of the caste and its traditions may be quoted verbatim :— 

“ All the Bhuinh^lra of Azamgarh claim to he of Brahman stock. Some profess ignorance of 
traditions original seat of their tribes ; some state vaguely that they came from 

the westward ; others distinctly aver that their ancestors emigrated from 
the country across the Gogra in Gorakhpur and North Bihar. The story of their origin which 
they generally relate, is that, when Parasurim destroyed the Kshatris, the soil was given to 
Bnhmans, who, in taking possession, assumed the title of Bhd.inliars. Their Brahman and 
Kshatri neighbours generally insinuate that they are of m’xed breed, the offspring of Brahman 
men and Ksbatri women, or of Kshatri men and Brahman women. By other castes they are 
regarded as a kind of Kshatri, and are spoken of, and indeed often speak of themselves, as 
Bhuinhar Thdkurs. [The word Thaknr, however, is in Azamgarh rarely used as the name of a 
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Murt* «Q«iif»leni to Kshatri or Biji-fit. Person, of that caste speak of themselves, and 
M« spoken of. as Kshatrf or EAjpiitssand of these two words the former is the 
fliv«mrite.l Possibly they are the zunOrddrs of the lists of zamind&rs given in the 
Tb®r ffots jure tlie same as those of the Brahmans and KshaLris, and their clans 
TWT SB tfee qtiali*y of their lineage. The ceremonial rites of the Bhui ihdrs are the same 

^ ■ t r j. as those of the Brahmans, and, like the latter, Bhuinhars wear a c rd 

«lS***^ OTjaneu 96 hand-breadths (chdud^) in length, the Kshatri janeu being 80 

flBty. They do not perform priestly offices, nor receive gifts offered from a religious motire 
(dm daMijtd)/ but they are saluted with the prandm oxpailagt, and return the salutation with 
a hlessinff or ashirbdd. ThysicaUy, they are of the same type as the Brahman and Kshatri. In 
charaeter they reaemble the former more than the latter. Brahmans do not eat with them, 
nor lib Bajpots 5 but this is a matter to which, in judging of affinity among castes and 
fiMBaSfis, »o impoTtacee can be attributed. The rules of comessation seem to be altogether 
usMounf'e^ed with descent or equality of status, and to have bad their origin in local and 
neelieftttl mreumstanees. 


*• The title Bhfiinhar was, we may believe, not taken without a rea^ion. As the name 
The traditiOBS are tm- oeenn among clans settled only in the eastern parts of the country 
™^***»* that lies north of the Gogra and between the Gogra and Ganges, it, 

BO doubt, has 'reference to some special features In the early history of some of 
fiwve who bear it^ In the absence of credible tradition, it is useless to spocalato what those 
MHw oMianot ai features were. Bat possibly the existence of the Bbiiinh^r class is 
evidence of the time when the bonds of caste, as we know them, 
kiU BCibeen forged, or. If forged, were not worn by those who pushed forward into new set- 
'dements beyond the old. It has beeo pointed out that to the non-Aryan inhabitants of the 
country all Aryans were of one caste—all Brahmans. Within the Aryan body the exchange 
of priestly for military employment was not impossible, and did not involve degradation. 
It is nnnecessaiy, therefore, to believe that all Bhdmh£rs are Brahmans of inferior, because 
"IBegiiimaie, stock. They may be as true born as the Brahmans and Ksbatris who surround 
mmj of whom possibly they preceded in the occupation of the land. JFurthor, it 
wemm likely that some so-called Kshatri tribes are Brahmans who have fallen from their 
Mgh estsie—if such the priestly caste be—through the Bhdinhdr grade to their present 


Mr. Beames writes that the BhiSiiihi^rs are also called Bi\bhan or B&hraatiy 
by which, the people say, is meant a ^sham’ Brahman ; just as in some districts 
an inferior B^jpufe is called a B&ut, Hie popular account of their origiuj cur¬ 
rent (according to Mr. Beames) in the neighbouring Bengal districts, is that, 
some occasion, a king— Janaka, Bama or some other hero—being desirous 
of performing a sacrifice, part of which consisted in feeding a thousand Brah¬ 
mans, wd bemg unable to find so many, distributed, on the day before the 
feast, sacrificial threads (jamu) to all sorts of people, and the next day fed them, 
as Brahmans, with the few true ones who were present- Thereafter they 
linked as Brahmans, but were regarded as inferior, and the name Blidinh4r was 
giro® 4o them, because they were the ordinary ^people of the land.’ (SuppL 
Gloss., 1-23.) 
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Cases may be cited ia which clans whose common source was clearly one 
Clans that are partly same are HOW found divided into two sections, 

Bhfiiniiar, partly Kshatri. one of which the name Bhiiinhar is given, while the 

other is called Kshatri. Prominent among these are the following: The 

Grargs of Atharahd and Didarganj, tappas of parganah M^hul. They all claim 
descent from the same ancestor, but one party are Bhiiinhirs of the Garg gof^ 
the other Gargbansi Kshatris of the same goL The traditions of both sections, 
while differing in other respects, point to a time when their ancestors took ser¬ 
vice wnth a Rajbhar chief, named Asaldeo. The loss of caste, which each sec¬ 
tion admits to have taken place as regards the other, is ascribed to improper 
marriages since their settlement in Mahul. (2) The Donwdrs of the Batas got 
in parganah Man, and in the east of parganah Muhammadabad, some of whom 
are Bhdinhars and some Kshatris, admit descent from common ancestors. 
In each section the traditions go back to one Maiur Bhat, of whom the fol¬ 
lowing account is given in the settlement report• 

“The origin and birthplace of Maiur Bhat are not stated in the legend of his life. Leav¬ 
ing Benares in search of a kingdom, he settled first at Kankradih in parganah NathGpar in this 
district. By a woman of inferior race he there begat a son, who was the ancestor of the Mals, 
a class of Kunbis who still hold part of the parganah. Crossing the Gogra, Maiur Bhat over¬ 
came several Rajbhar chiefs and added much to his territory. He there begat three sons : by a 
Kshatri wife, Bisusen ; by a BhuinhSr wife, Baikal; by a Brahman wife, Nagsen. From the 
first are descended the Bisens of Salempur Majhauli {got Batas), from the second the Bagaun- 
chia BhuiuhSrs of Tamkui and Howari \goi Baias)^ from the third the Mi.ars of Feasi (po<. 
Batas), All four sets of Maiur Bhat’s descendants accept the legend which, if it has any 
substratum of fact at all, shows that Maiur Bhat lived in days when the prevailing laws of 
caste were still unknown, or were not acted upon ia these remote regions.^’ 

The Bisen rdja of Salempur Majhauli (in Gorakhpur district is said to 
repudiate any connection with the Donw^&rs of this district. The Eijput sec¬ 
tion is of little consideration among Edjputs ; the other section ranks well 
among Bhuinhdrs. The tribal traditions of the latter point to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dehli as their place of origin ; the Eijput section say they came 
from Don Darauli in Sdran, 

(3.) The Sarpakari&s (called Sirphakarias in the census table) are a small 
clan of the Bhdradwdj got in the north-east corner of parganah Muhammadabad 
and south-east corner of parganah Ghosi Part (those of Miingmas) call them¬ 
selves Bhiiinhdrs, and part (those of Inddr4) Kshatris. 

(4.) The Birw^rs of parganahs Sagri and Muhammadabad, of the Kasyap 
gotf who are similarly divided, form large communities, but they do not rank high 
among Bhtiinhar and Kshatri clans. Although the sections known respectively 
as Bhuinh&r and Kshatri Birw^rs deny any connection with each other, their 
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ae^Uwars regard them as of one stock. A reason for the belief, in addition to 
comraaoitj of name, got^ and locality, is the fact that, at marriage and other 
feasts, both of them refnse to take from their hosts or to offer to their guests bro¬ 
ken of pulse {bard). The origin of the custom is said to be that, at a feast 
to which a number of Birw£rs had been invited by another clan, their treacherous 
on the password bard khandd chaldo being sent round {khandd means a 
meard as well as broken slaughtered the Birwars, The name of the clan is 
pcasibly connected with this custom. The Bhiiinh4r section have no traditions 
as to their ancestry; bat the Kshatri section say that they are Tomars, and 
were led from Bemagar, near Dehli, into these parts by a chief named G^rak- 
deo^ who lived, they say, from 1393 to 1512 sambat (1336 to 1455 A.D.) Mr. 
Bdd, however, regards this story with its dates as one concocted by the bards, 
for the Girakdeo who figures in other traditions, as a powerful chief in the 
north of the district, ssems to have belonged to the age of the mud-forts and 
Bajbhars. If really Tomars, these Birwdr Kshatris have lost rank by emi¬ 
grating. 

1(5.) The Sakarwdra in lOiachg&on and Beln4dih of parganah Niz4mabad, 
andin HybahbaiimFof parganah Mnhammadabad, are Kshatris j but in Umrpur 
•f puganah Kary&t MUtd are two or three families of Sakarw5r Bhdia- 


Mrs, the remnant of a community which once held Behrozpnr of parganah 
Ifnhammadabad and other villages in the neighbourhood of Belnddih. The got 
ef both the Bhfifnbirs and Kshatris is S&nskirt (from Sankardchdrj), and oth 
aiate that tbmr ancestors emigrated from the west. The Kshatris ignore the 
Bhfifnhirs ; the latter allege that both are of one and the same stock, and the 
tradition^ belief among their neighbours is that the latter’s story is true, (6) The 
Gautams of parganah Nizfitnabad'have similarly two sections. The Kshatris 


%noro the Bhfifnbfirs, and say that they themselves came from Argal. The 
Bhdinhdrs allege that all are of one stock of Sarwarii, Brahmans, the Kshatris 
having assumed their present caste only when the ancestor of the rdjds of 
Azamgarh became a Muhammadan and rose into power. 

In the Settlement Report will be found a very full statement of the pos- 

- sessions of the Bhuinhdr clans, which is too long to be 

quoted and scarcely admits of condensation. The names of 

fte elaoB whoae possessions are described include those mentioned above and 

8^ othetB. ®»ey ^ Birw4r (or Bilw&r) clan (got Kasyap) of Sagri, Mu- 

fcaminada^ and Ghosi parganahs; the Donwdr or Danw4r ^ Batas) of 

l yii Ti i tl, i a wl^tby upS”!? parganah Muham- 

rfiiwhi connection with the DnnwArs 

aK. •MUarahad m (JhSHpnr, and with tho»e o* Biaara and SarisA in North 
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tappa Bardd, parganah Deogaon, tappas Ohhitpur and’NasruHahpur of parganah 
Muhainmadabad, and parganah Mau S4tbhanjan ; the Bhdradwdj^ {got of the 
same name) of tappa Sh4hpur in parganah Deogaon, and parganahs Q-hosi, 
Muhammadabad and Nathdpur ; a second stock of the same name, but having 
no connection with the last, in tappa Quzdra of parganah Nizamabad ; the 
Qantarn {got of the same name), who are divided into three principal sets—two 
settled in the south of Nizainabad and the third in tappa Ohenchul of parganah 
Sagri; the Bhirgbans [got Bh^rgu), in tappas Kothd and Gruzfird of parganah 
Kizamabad, with an off-shoot in Sagri and Muhammadabad parganahs ; the 
Garg (got of the same name), already mentioned, of Nigun and Karydt Mittu ; 
the Kurhanidn^ fgot Kasyap) of Ghosi and Nathupur parganahs ; the Sdndil,^ 
{gat of the same name) of parganah Ghosf, and the Sabranidu {got Sabiranj 
of tappa Simri in parganah Ghosi, 

The Edjput clans, with a total of 100 members or more, returned as. 

represented in the Azaragarh district in 1881, warci the 
following^ 


Bajputs. 


Clan. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females. 

Clan. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females. 

Amdasa 


160 

' 

78 

Dikhit .* 


636 

292 

Ametbid 


130 

53 

Drigbans 


682 

304 

Bais 


23,262 

10,8U8 

Ouni^ar 

• •• 

2,436 

1,188 

Banaphar 


143 

69 

Gaharwar 

t • • 

100 

42 

Biirgayan 

*•, 

518 

234 

Gahlot .. 


369 

161 

Barhia 


238 

III 

Gautain 


6,756 

3,183 

Beohar 

... 

317 

154 

Hafdwfis 


1,166 

511 

Bhrighans 


113 

53 

Kachhwaha 

„« 

3,001 

461 

Birwar 


4,633 

2,076 

Eakin 


3,116 

1,460 

Biaen 

... 

7,277 

3,367 

Karmwfir 


8,163 

1,491 

BisbariH 


96 

38 

Kauaik 

/•« 

4,309 

2,0J3 

Chandel 

t.a 

6,470 

2,479 

Khirgbans 


2,930 

1,377 

Chauhan 


2,861 

1,385 

ICishtw&r 

*•» 

181 

46 

Cho maria 


98 

62 

Ku n war 


331 

151 

Dastwdr 


134 

66 

Lather® ... 

i,* 

602 

28 ( 

Bichchhit 


629 

288 

Monas (Mannas) 

_ ttE _ 

... 

521 

243 


1 Eighteen generations of this clan are counted hack to one Gajidhar PILndre, -who came 
from Chainpur Bhagw£ (in the Saran district) and took service with a Suiri chief, whose lands 
Ms descendants now occupy. The different branches of the clan are shown in the settlement 
report (p. 44) in the form of a genealogical tree, from this it appears that there is a family 
connection between the ShShpur Bhuinhars and those of Tikari in Gay& and of Jigni in Benares. 
*The origin of this title is not satisfactorily explained. To the ancestor of the clan, one 
Golhan Bhat, a Giijrati Brahman, rijaBan^r is said to have given a grant of land where the clan 
is now settled. They count 13 or 14 generations to this Golhan Bhat. » Said to have 

sprung from E^isu R^i, who emigrated, from the neighbourhood of Dehli 2$ generations ago. 
* The list is identical, except as regards orthography, with the one printed in the cen¬ 
sus volume of sex statistics. The names have been generally spelt as they are printed in 
the settlement report, the census list being admittedly inaccurate in orthography. The spelling 
of the latter has been added in a few cases. ® ‘Bathor' in the census list is evidently a 

misprint. 
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Cko. 

rotal po- 
pnlatioQ- 

Feaaales. 

Clan. 

Total po¬ 
pulation. 

Females. 

(Kikomb), 

pAlbir 

fklirir 

Plftrikir 

rifctsfiratB 

Itowirs (FoBwirs, 
Fisvirs). 

Rftfkw&f (Sdewir) 

Bilelibwin 

S«icfcririr 

1,140 

125 

621 

105 

i,aao 

24,r>6l 

593 

lOO 

1,268 

1,469 

925 

2,427 

785 

1,941 

2,690 

614 

59 

269 

47 

667 

6.5?a 

285 

43 

602 

679 

443 

I,U1 

373 

925 

1 

Sarpakari4 (Sirphaka- 
ria). 

Sengar ... 

Sefcwar ... 

Singhel (Sanghel) ... 
Sombansi 

Sfirajbansi 

Surhaniau (Surnahan), 
Udmatia (Udbatia) 
Uj'ain (Ujen) 
Unspecified 

Specified clans with 
under 100 memhers, 

Total 

690 

146 
126 
6,137 
1,971 
294 
48 J 
4,91( 
760 
285 
6,608 

314 

67 
56 
2,319 
888 
138 
232 
2,275 
.367 
143 
2,160 

124,867 

57,943 


Ifcshonld be noted that the immediate object of this return was not 


strxddj an ethnological one, fant to ascertain the results of the measures for tlie 
of female infanticide which have been in force since 1870. Tim 
regarded ftooi this pwoint of view, will be stated hereafter. Here we 
m eoaceraad only with the traditions and distribution of the tribe. Oon- 
oerning these matters fuller information could not be desired than wo have in 
the setyemenfe report, and the only embarrassment is how to summarize, without 
omitting important points, the elaborate accounts there given of the various 
tribes, lie order iu which they are noticed in the settlement report, where 
Hnj 9 X& wnridered with reference to their landed possessions, has, for the 
sake of convenience, been retained here. Taken as a whole, the Riijput tribes 
hold more land than any other in the district, although there is no great chief 
or large proprietor among them. 

The chief colonies of Bais Haiputs are those found (l)intappa Kdlfi., 
parganah Deogaon and taraf Utrahd, parganah Bollidbdns; 
(2) in tappa Ohanri, parganah Deogdon; (3) in taraf Dakliin- 
M, parganah Belhdbans; and (4) in tappa Haveli, parganah Ghofei. The first 
rftibese colonies ranks above all the other classes of Bais in the district; but 
mMm &iid3ies among them have from various causes lost casto among their 

dPKfiMaiiamniiiaj traditions of their entrance into the district 

are not uniform. One tells of a tribe called Sangbaid, which 
was ejected by the Bais from the south of lappa Kiibd. Another ascribes tho 
acquisition of land in parganah Deogdon to the acceptance of service with 
a Muhammadan by the ancestor of the chief Bais family, and to tho latter’s 
snccession to the lands on his master’s death. The tomb of this Muhammandan, 
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Khwija Minhajj is still preserved at Mehnajpnr, a place ^liich evidently was 
named after him. The descendants of MainpArdeo, the ancestor referred to, fol¬ 
low the Muhammadan fashion of fastening the breast-flap of the coat on the left 
side. The time of Mainpdrdeo’s arrival in these parts is given as ten or twelve 
generations ago^ He was a contemporary or relative of Deondth Rdi, the an¬ 
cestor of the leading Bais of TJtraha. Mr. Reid writes :— 

** The descendants of Mainpardeo and Deonath Rai stand in the front rank among the 
Rajputs of the district; and in their physical appearance, dress, and manner, show signs of 
superior breeding. Till recently, they all, with the exception of all the families of Kalian Sah 
in Kub^ and Shinram Rai in Utraha, and individual families in other branches, practised female 
infanticide. For generations the arrival of a Kshatri maixiage procession had been 

unknown in some of their villages. Their communities are large, the land is much sub-divided, 
and while some of the sharers are very well-to-do, others are poor and are with difficulty got to 
pay up their revenue- Among the latter, the men of LUImau are notorious as bad payers of 
revenue, A good deal of the wealth of the former has doubtless been derived from tke 
families whose daughters they accepred for their sons. As they kept alive no daughters with 
whom to give away dowries, whatever their daughters-in-law brought them was clear gain. 
The Bais have a very strong hold on their estates. In the early days of British rule some of these 
were sold by auction ; but the auction-purchasers were never able to establish possession, and 
the estates were resold, either to the proprietors themselves or to some other powerful members 
of the brotherhood.’* 


of Chauri and 


of DakhinhS; 


TheBaisofOhatari are descendants of Bh^o Sinh, who settled at Dabha- 
on 14 or 15 generations ago. They are said not to practise 
infanticide. The Bais of DakhinhS, descendants of Miruk 
Rai, are divided into four main houses. Mr. Reid thinks 
that probably this branch of the clan formerly Went by an¬ 
other name and quotes an old rhyme alluding to the loss of caste. {Settlement 
Heport^ p. 51.) 

The Bais of parganah Ghosi claim descent from Ldkhan Rdi, 'vsho with 
hia brother Qhdtam Rdi settled here, it is said, 15 or 16 
generations ago j the latter of these (and according to one 
tradition Ldkhan Rai also; embraced Isl&m, but part of L^khan Rai^s family 
remained Hindu. An illegitimate branch of the family at Bhawanpur is distin¬ 
guished by the epithet dlioUa. A Muhammadan branch of Gh4tam Eai’a 
family, the Pathans of Kdrisath, are similarly called nauwds^ and are debarred 
from fellowship with other descendants. There are other detached Bais commu¬ 
nities and families, but none call for special remark. 


and of Ghosi. 


The Dunw^ir Rajputs have been already mentioned in the description of 
^ Bhiiinh&rs. Their chief settlements are in and near Mau, 

and they have one mahdl^ Bargahan, in parganah Deogfion. 
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TIibj' dftifn ooBBGction with ih^ Dnnwar coloiiios in tho ii6ighboiiring distncti 
of QUzipor and Ballia. 

If classification bj ffots is a trustworthy guide, the title Bisen has been 
Biam assumed (writes Mr. Reid) by tribes which are not of the 

The chief houses of Bisens in Azaragarh are—the Bisens of tappa 
Salempur, parganah Deog^on, the Bisens of tappa Athaisi in parganah 
Wizk^h&dy the Bisens of Ojhauli in parganah Muhammadabad. All are 
distinct from each other. The first are of the Prashar got; the second of the 
Bhi^radwly got, to which also the Bais Kshatris belong; the third of the Batas 
gdy to which the Bisens of Majhauli in Gorakhpur belong. The following is 
the aamtnl of them given in the settlement report:— 

• Biaena wl S&kmpiir hare a pedigree of thirty-flre generation p, the gennine- 
. , mess of which no one is of course hound to believe. Tiieir ptogeiii- 

w BfutilT pT‘VnrrnT r; ^ 

• tor who first lived in these parte was Jaideo. Coming from Majhauh 

is Gorakhpar he settled in Hadsa I>ayalpnr in tappa ShAh Salempnr, having first driven 
Mt tbeSairlfi. From hia two aows i^mng the Blsens of mahals Aswania, Chhattarpur, Bhita^ 
JK m aefaag m ikm and those &t Atidah, Oiraar on the other. Of 

mtmm fermaiently seMed^ and focn^rly belonged to Jannpnr dis* 

the of J^aEtapmr as anciism-pnrchaser. In 
wii'^iLag ^leieliieotd profudetors still reside as ealtivators^ and as they have 

esdUvamiat rateoy ^y are in as i^>od. If not better, cirettmstaDces than those 
of tbe broiiierhood who still hdd thmr mayda In the latter the sharers are nnmerons and 
aaoertlj poor. 

** The Bieeiw of Athaisi are s»id to be sprnng from Lai S^h, to whom they count back 
eleven generations, and who is said to have come from Tikari, a place 
’ Bear Dehfi, aod settled at Sehadah in tappa Athaisi. There are four 

Biala hfimtehes of his desceodaate : (1> the house of Deo Rai, to which belong the Blsens of 
Ailwal Mare&, HirApat^, Baddupur, Ckranri, Matnarfchapnr ; (g) the house of Dasi Rw, to 
whidi bekHig the Bisens of Sehadah, B^amhaiopnr, Deokari, Kishndaspur ; (3) the house of 
Sow Mi, to which belong the Bisens of Sonpar and other villages in tappa Bihrozpur of par- 
gaaah Mubaoimadabad; and (4) the bouse of Bhor Ua!, to which belong the Bisens of Chaka* 
ri in the permanently-settled parganah of Bhadaon. Fart of the house of Son Kai has become 
MahamraadaD, and is represented by the Zimiodaras of Fakhruddinpur, who form a prosperous 
©ernwnaity. The Hind63 of the house are nearly extinct. Sonpar, their ancestral village, is 
»®w la poeeeesloB of Saiyids ; and only one family of Bisens, now tenants, resides in it. 
Bpii Bad EiU hold a number of mahAlsj but some of their best villages were sold 

far la ^ beginning of the century, and are now held by the raja of Jaunpur 

TteBIsesBS have among them a few well-to-do men $ but as a body they cau scarcely 
odifd An old blood feud divides the families of the houses of Deo Rai and 

Wsi Mi into two faeliof®. Bn one side are the men of Ukraura, Mamarkhapur, Sehadah, 
Sju^ampur, Deokan, Sisltxidsspur, and one &mily of Ailwal Marea j on the other side are 
Wm mem of Bir^ii, Baddipur, aad the rest of Ailwal Marea. The bloodshed which caused 
iemi U sdd to Imve occurred in a dispute about a money allowance which was made to 
the Maewi inr piardlng the town of Aamngarh. 
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The Bisens of Ojhauli state that their ancestor in the sixth generation came from- 

^ BILripxir in zila Jaunpnr and was established at OjhauU by one of the 

andofOjhauK, ^ 

rajas of Azamgarh. They hold several mahdls, the chief villages of 
which are 3jhanli, Firozabad, Narion, JaUlpury Dih, and Atardiha. The sharers in the 
mahUls are numerous and are nearly all men of small means*’’ 

Hardw&s Rajputs are found in tappa Khurson of parganah Deogaon ; 
Hardwis, and a detached family of the same colony, which came 

originally, it is said, from. Hard war, holds the little village of Bilaisa near 
Azamgarh* This clan belongs to the BhSradwaj goL 

The Kausik clan (got of the same name) has several colonies in the 
Kansiks. district, of which the chief are (1) the Kansiks of Ohiwar, 

tappa Sonari, and of Kalich&b4d UnchfigSon, tappa Haveli, in parganah 
Deog&on; and (2) those settled in parganah Gopalpur. Both sets speak of 
themselves as belonging to the same stock, and as having descended from 
ancestors who emigrated from Grola Gopalpnr in Gorakhpur. Ohiunt4 in 
parganah Gopalpnr is represented as their first resting place in Azamgarh. 
But there is good reason to believe (writes Mr. Reid) that the Kansiks of 
Chiunt4 have not been very long in parganah Gopalpnr, and probably the 
advent of the Kansiks of Deogdon preceded theirs. The latter are said to 
have dispossessed the Suiris; the Kansiks of Gop&lpnr supplanted the Ujen 
Kshatris, a few oommnnities of whom still reside in the parganah. And an, 
independent tradition assigns to the Gop&lpur Kansiks descent from threec 
brothers who came from Bardgaou in Ghdzipur to reside among the Ujens. 
The distribution of the Deog4on Kansiks who are descended from Kuspal,. 
and of the Gopalpnr Kansiks whose descent is traced from Gop&l, is explained 
in the settlement report by the aid of genealogical trees. 

Besides these,there are Kansik Rdjpnts in the south of parganah Atraulia,. 
whose remote ancestor, Dhangdeo, is said to have come from the west along^ 
with or before the ancestors of those just mentioned. 

Of Gautams, the most important branch in this district is that from which* 
the rdjas of Azamgarh are said to have sprung. Like all 
Gautams, they state that their forefathers came from Argal; 
but how or why, legend does not tell. Their pedigrees do not reach back for 
more than ten or eleven generations, and cover only the period following the^ 
rise of the family of the rajas of Azamgarh. If the ordinary accounts of that, 
event, however, are to be believed, the Gautam clan was at the time well- 
established at Mehnagar and in its vicinity. The present tribe is divided 
into several branches. First is the branch to which the rdjas of Azamgarh 
and the Path&n Babus of Sidhdri belonged, and which the Hindu. B&'bus of 

10 
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Ehajiirf, Patmf, Ebajard, Jigni still represent. A table showing 
ibe cmnnection of the main families of this btaneb with eaoh other is appended, 
fiom which, howerer, childless persons and intermediate generations have been 

Harbans, Bija. 


Dfiamidhar. 

I__ 




Narajan- 

\ 



ISlitt %fl«> lliyiiiirillrt *1 Jnmadtf^ and Karag, the Gautams of 

m h aiwilfc llfcadrfwiMid m parganab and of GodbaxuA in parganah 

MHI;6 re^>ective]^ trace their decent. Bat, beside these, tbere are 
members of the elan in manj villages of parganah Eizltmabad, who probably 
bdoQg to the same stock. 

She Path&i rfija of Asamgarb now holds very little land in the district, 
aad of the JB&bds of Sidbdri mention will be made hereafter. They now hold 
ly adimdtaBoe from the ancestors of the tribe no part of its original territory. 
Among the Gantam Hindus the honse of Ear&yan Sinh occupies the posidon in 
rei^pect to the other branches that the houses of Mainpdrdeo and Deon4th B4i 
do to die other Bais families of the district. They stand high among B4jpats 
and are said to have rigorously practised female infanticide. With the excep¬ 
tion of certain families in Khajuri (notably that of Suphal Sinh) and Jigni, 
titcy a*© not well off. Mach of the land of the poorer sharers, if it has not gone 
lam passed into the hands of the richer families. 

' ' ^wimis&seiiamteEnnall Gantam colony at lAdMpur in the extreme north- 
weA mtam cf the district, whise founder, B4har S&h, came from Basti district 
^vea or fewdive geamEations ago, and supplanted a Bajbhar chief of Basihd in 
Fynbad district witii whom he had taken service. 

Berides these Gantam coloniw there are several communities of Gautami4s 
j® Azamgarh. They claim to be Gautams, but are not 
lu^wkdgedas such by other Edjputs. Illegitimacy is not 
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alleged against them, and they seem to be Gautams who, from the inferior 
marriages of their daughters or other reasons, have fallen fronoi a better status, 
or Kshatris of inferior stock who have adopted the patrotiyiiiic of the more 
famous clan. All of them seem by tradition to connect themselves with Meh- 
nagarand its vicinity. The largest of their communities are settled at Lauhan 
in tappa Saif&bM of parganah Deogaon, at Laudah and other villages in tappa 
Daulatdbad of parganah IJizdmabad; and in tappa Salemfibdd of parganah 
Chiriikot, which is known as Dasi or the tappa of ten Gautamid villages. The 
Gautamias of Lauhan are a very thriving community; those of Laudah are 
generally poor; while in tappa Saleinab4d, one family, that of Sachui, is 
wealthy, but all the rest have lost their proprietary rights or are iu indifferent 
circumstances. 


All the Ohandels <"^ 0 ^ Chandrdin) in Azamgarh trace their origin to 


Chandels. 


Kaparhd in Jaunpur. There are a number of colonies of 
them in this district:— 


(l.) At Badari and its vicinity in parganah Niz&mab^d. 
(2.) At ndbari and its vicinity in parganah Nathupur. 
(3.) At Kunji Bajahd in parganah Chiri&kot. 

(4 ) At Eaj^pnr in parganah Mahammaddbad. 

(5.) At Sutrah^ in parganah MHhul. 

(6 ) At Sumbhadih in parganah Mahul. 

(7 ) At Shudnipur in parganah Mahal. 


The principal houses are those of Rudari and Dab4rf, of whose tradi¬ 
tions Mr, Reid gives the following account 

The ancestor of the Badari Chandels was Chitai Sah, and from his sons who had issue 
sprang the families of liadari Kfaas, Gandhuf, Lachrampnr and Bhangha 
Chandels of Budari tappa Phariha, and a fifth family (known as Mainpir Sinh) which,in the 

time of the earlier rajas of Azamgarh, turned Muhammadan and transferred its residence to Heh- 
nagar, bnt still possesses the village of Mainparpur in tappa Pharih&, One tradition asserts thi^ 
Rudari and its neighbourhood were occupied by Muhammadans before the Chandels held it^and 
the remains of tombs and a mosque at Rudari bear this out. Some of the villages which the 
Chandels held are now in possession of other persons, and none of their existing communities are 
very prosperous. There is little feeling of kindred among them, and the two main paitis of 
Rudari Khas ate separated by an old blood feud. The office of Cfaaudhri of the tappa, which one 
or two of the Rudari families claim to have held under the native government, was conferred 
upon them by a sanad of very recent date and little validity. 

“ The ancestor of the NathfLpur Chandels, after leaving Kaparha, settled at ChaurSdih 
near KaparwHr in Gorakhpur. His descendants remained there for 
and of Duban, several generations, but were eventually attacked and overpowered by 

the Bisens of Majhauli; and the sole family that escaped took up its residence at Rolhuaban 
in parganah Nathupur. After its occupation of Kolhuaban, the large alluvial tract which now 
lies along the north face of parganah Nathfipur was formed by the Gogra, and was taken 
possession of by the Chandels. Some of them still reside on the high land at Kolhuiban, but 


and of Pdbiirt. 
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Aelr tsikkif Takg« «e !■> ibe allnTial country. There ate three branches, the Chandels oi 
VUtbi Khfa. thoae of Mittfipnr, and those of EnnwarpnrwS, NiwSdS, and Barohi. Between 
the of DfibAriaod those ofNawadS and Kunwarpntw^ there is a blood fend. 

Aeeordfa^ to a letter of the Board of Bereane it appears that the turbulence of the Chandels 
wi DSifixi -pemmd ifee district tbe honor of a separate administration. The chief branch was 
members were powerfol and well-to-do. Their estate—a permanently- 
ieHM one—wasexceediogij profitable ; so much so that, according to a story current in the 
s^hhernrhood, the rental of Oharmpur, one of their manzas, which amounted to Rs, 2,400 a 
year, was, in terms of the mauza's name, set apart to meet the expense of dieting strangers 
and BmhnHiiis, and for similar purposes. The Bfihari estate was once sold for arrears of 
rurenae, but it was restored to its proprietors; and not till 1857-58, when some of their people 
siewe guilty of acts of Tidence and robbery, did misfortune overtake the proprietors, Pive 
of t!^ ^ pai^ were then confiscated, and were afterwards conferred by Government 
of Hr. Venables. The other mahals of the Chandels are not very prosperous. 
JBef gswSeied from the ravages of the Gogra from 1857 to 1872, and outsiders have 
ac^pilred posseesloii of eonsidmnble shares in some villages.’’ 

The ISakarwAr Rajputs call themselves Gadii, an appellation derived by 

themselves from an ancestor whose real or nickname was, 
Sakarwifa. . m 

- mj) G4dj a word wHck is said to mean amioted with 

Ba i^asidbd s^^krfgarh, a place near Lahore, from which their 
pn^ei^tors f^saigrated; while another branch of their clan moved 
the MQ% ai«i are known as Parbatifis* Having dispossessed the Suiris of 
their Iwrt at tTnchSgion in parganah Niz4mabad, the ancestors of the Sakar- 
w4rs settled in its neighbourhood. There are two main branches of the Sakar- 
‘w&a. To one belong the proprietors or ex-proprietors of Unch^g^n, Sarki Sadi, 
JerWaiS, jj^n^ih, Shimbhupur, Jairampur, and Sidhdri; to the other the pro^ 
pfielofs rfMuhabfaatpur, Bhatauli, Daulatpur, Wajiuddinpur, Bihrozpur, and 
Xhteaupnr. The Unch4gaon family is now not admitted to fellowship by the 
rest of the tribe. In a few of the mahals the proprietary right is now held 
wholly er in part by other persons, but the Sakarwars still possess most of them. 
The largest and strongest community is that of Muhabbatpur. 


The Dichchhit clan (ffot Easyap) is returned in the recent census separately 
from the Dikhit. Professor Wilson {Glossary e, v.) thought 
J ^ the names were identical, and that both were corruptions of 

in Sanskrit ^ initiated’. According to him the name is most ap- 
pveute Brahmans, and is the title of one of the sixteen branches of 
the KanaujSi tribe, wMle it is also borne by some families of Marhatta Brahmans. 
BIhot gives both dans separately. Sherring describes but one clan under the 
wmm BifcdiiL Mn 0. A Elliott, in his Chronicles of Undo^ has given a long 
Mecral their traditions; but has not noticed the two names, or else his inten- 
Uon was ©riy to d^ribe the Dikhit branch. His account of their traditions 
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has been summarized in Mr, Sherring’s work. Something has been said regard¬ 
ing this clan in the Oawnpore notice (Vol. VI., p. 49) and in that district they 
are described as having obtained their settlement by a grant of villages 
formerly in the possession of the Meos, made as a dower to a Dikhit named 
Gh&tamdeo, who married a daughter of the Gautam raja, Eikh, of Argal. 
There is no doubt that this clan has retained but a small portion of the terri¬ 
tories it once possessed. The desire for separate ownership seems to have led 
to the splitting up of the widespread dominion to a part of which (in Oudh) 
the name Dikhthiana was applied. This Mr. Sherring describes as extending 
from Oudh, southwards to Bundelkhand, and eastwards to Ghdzipur. 
Reverting to the representatives of the clan in this district, the Dichchhits, 
according to Mr. Reid, seem to have no certain antecedents. Their first 
station was at Tari in parganah Karyat Mittd, in which, however, they 
have been superseded by the Gautams of Gop41pur (tappa Daulatdb4d). The 
chief existing mahSls of the clan are Gambhirban and Diha in parganah Ni- 
z&mabad, and Khudwal, Kishnpur, and Patauhan in parganah Karydt Mittu. 
They once possessed the mahal of Baraurd in Karydt Mittii, which now belongs 
to Gautams of Khajuri^ and the ex-proprietors cultivate a large part of its area 
as tenants. Each of their mahals contains several villages, but the number of 
coparceners is large. There are two small communities of Dichchhits in tappa 
Khdnpur of parganah Muhammaddbad. They represent themselves, with ap¬ 
parent truth, as being the remnant of a colony which once held twelve villages. 
Of most of these they were forcibly dispossessed by the Birwdrs many genera¬ 
tions ago.’’ {Settlement Report^ p, 57.) 

The Gargbans clan (got Garg) has already been mentioned as having a 
Bhiiinhar branch- It is descended from two of the four sons 
of Chakkar Sdh, and for many generations held, either 
apart or in common with the Garg Bhiiinhdrs, several mahals fSiirhan, Lasra 
Kaldn, Lasra Khurd, and other villages] in tappa Atharahd. The pro¬ 
prietary right in some of the separate mahals of the Edjput branch is now 
lost to it, the mahdls having been settled in 1802 with the raja of Mdhul,. 
sold by auction for arrears of revenue, and purchased by the raja of Jaunpur 
and others, whose descendants still hold them. In a few villages the Garg- 
bansis still retain proprietary possession. An important offshoot of the tribe, 
the Surhanians, is now resident at Nainijor, Karkhid, and Eaundpdr on the 
banks of the Gogra in tappa Khds of parganah Sagri. They derive their name 
from Surhan in parganah Mdhul. The tradition of tlie Surhanidns is that, their 
ancestors having aided the rdja of Azamgarh in killing a notorious dacoit, they 
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wws »8w»ried with a. grant of land in the newly-formed alluvial lands where 
dwir deaoendants are at iK@«nt settled. Six or seven generations have passed 
aiiice then- The proprietors of Nainljor (called B&us) are a strong community; 

ih^hafB a number of villages, and though subject to the vicissitudes which 

^ imsahr aotirai of the Gogra causes, are on the whole well-to-do. At 
Bapadapar, m the high land of parganah Gopdlpur, is a small colony of Sur- 
Oargbausi^ Bow they came there is not clear, but they are of the 
same stock as those of parganah Sagri. The villages which they held were 
soH for arrears in 1806, and are now the property of Bdbd Durga Parshdd, the 
heir of the auction-pnrchaser ; but tlra Snrhanidns have remained as cultivators. 
At Haadaali, in tappa Pharihd of par^nah Nizamabad, are Gargbans Eshatris 
wbg alae aasign tfamr origin to Surhau. If they ever held proprietary rights in 
Handanli, they lost them, and the village now belongs to the K4zis of Niz4m4b4d. 
The chief colonies of Sombans Rajputs (grot Bhai4b&gir, Bhaidgirt, Bbdrgd) 
are (1) the Falwdrs of parganahs Eauria and Atranlid, and 
($) the Eannwkrs of pargsmahs Sagri, Ghosi and Mnham- 
jailillli* The in the aoeount of these clans given in the Settlement 


■The ^dvir SoEaBaask are tlie largest clan !n tbe district, and they occopy 
also an extenslTe area in Fyzabad district. Their common ancestor is 

gm\ fl nmiaTumlirfiTT 

named Bnrhdeo or PatrSjdeo. Coming from the west (Sandi Pali), he 
Is said to haTe settled at Baodipnr in Fjzabad, and thence, under the blessing of a Mubam- 
Mian samt of Snrhnrpnr, to have conquered the Bajbhars and extended his dominion over the 
temtoffj BOW inhabited by his descendants. The Palwars of this district count back fifteen or 
lixfseB g^mtkms to Bnrhdeo. From him sprang four houses ; (1) the Rajghar, which is 
r B |Hn ese a ted la this district by the Palwars of parganah Kaaria and of the north and east parts 
of Hie present parganah of Atranlii; (2) the Ahirini^ns, who are nearly extinct in this district, 
beiiig r^reeented only by a single family in the village of Ahiranla, but who formerly posses¬ 
sed the estate of Maman Pakri, now held by certain families of the Rajghar; (3) the Bharini^ns, 
who are represented by the Palwars of Dadar, Gopalipatti, BhatauH, Ajgara, Bhadeora, 
Lohri, and other mahals in the west of parganah Atraulia $ (4) the Daiui&ns, whose chief seats 
are at Bandipnr and Tighra in Fyzabad, and who are represented in Azamgarh only by the 
BitMxs of Faridpur and a few other villages in tappa Powai of parganah Mahul. 

Bajghar is divided into two parties, the one consisting of the Palwars of the north 
Atraulia, who are known as the Palwars of Atraulia, the other consisting 
©f the B^jghar. A blood feud, which arose from a dispute regarding the 
the former party in the female line, is said to have caused the 
iwstiew. Agaia,cmriainfBmil^of the latter party bear the title of Kan war: the legend respecting 
which is, that once cm. a time the whole Palwar clan resolved upon making the head of one of their 
teiies iSja of ^e dan. But before the insignia of office were bestowed, the rllja designate 
a^"Mi Mends exhibited such arrogance towards his caste fellows, that the latter, changing 
ihek laMs, retoed to carry out the design. The raja designate, however, was stfil called 
to toe^dants retain the kitle. 
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** In zila Fyzabad some of the Palwar families have established talukas, hut in Azamgarh 
their estates are all held by coparcenary communities. In the latter half of last century efforts 
to establish a icduka were made in the Atraulia branch of the clan by Bujh^wan Sinh of 
Naridnw. He, and after him Balwant Sinh, his eon, and Avatar Sinh, his grandson, held settle¬ 
ment of a large number of villages in the north part of his own parganah, and, it is said, of 
villages in parganahs Gopl-lpnr and Sagri also. But a year or two before the cession of the 
district, Avatar Sinh was guilty of default in his revenue and of resistance to the nawS.b 
wazir^s officers so serious that the contingent stationed at Azamgarh under Colonel Sir Bvan 
Baillie had to be sent to eject him. After the cession he appeared before the English Collec¬ 
tor and paid the revenue for 1209 fasli. But at the first triennial settlement (1210-1212 fasli) 
the ialuka was broken up, and engagements for the revenue were taken from the village pro¬ 
prietors. These were renewed at the second settlement. At the third settlement the village 
proprietors refused to engage at their old jamas ; and on the family of Avatar Sinh offering a 
large increase in the revenue, it was restored to its former position. But the opposition of the 
village proprietors, which seems, much to the displeasure of the Board of Commissioners, to have 
been fostered by injudicious interference on the part of the collector with the affairs of the 
ialvkaddrs, was too strong for the latter. Their revenue fell into arrears, and in 1811 it was 
found necessary to cancel their engagement and to conclude a settlement with the village pro* 
prietors, who had in the meantime offered to discharge the arrears and pay an enhancement on 
the jama engaged for by the ialukaddrs. The descendants of Bujhawan Sinh still reside at 
Hariauw. They hold shares in one or two mahals in the parganah, and are in comparative poverty. 

“ Being a large tribe, and having among them a strong feeling of clannishness, the 
Palwars have always had a great reputation for unruiiness. During 1867-58 they were led into 
attacking and opposing the officers of Government, and their side of the district was the only 
one that was seriously disturbed. When the district was annexed in 1802, certain Palw^Lrs, 
resident across the border in Oudh, attempted to make disturbances in parganah M^hul; and 
instigated by them, the Bnarinian Palwars of Gopaiipatti in parganah Atrauli4 openly resisted 
the tahsflddr. A company of sepoys under a European officer had to be sent to dislodge them 
from their forts; their estate was confiscated ; and in order to maintain the collector's 
authority in the neighbourhood, a small detachment was kept at Gop41ipatti for several years. 
Stories are told of how the Palwars used to resist the officers of the native government, and in 
connection with one of these the ruins of the fort and town of Garha Haidarpur, close to 
AhiraulA, are pointed out. It is said that certain Falw4r defaulters of Shimbhupur having 
been seized and murdered by the native officer stationed in the fort, the whole elan 
attacked and took the fort, murdered all the officials they captured, and plundered the town, 
which has since been deserted. 

^*The Palwars still hold most of parganabs Kauria and Atraulii, and some villages near the 
borders of those parganabs in parganah Gop4lpar and in tappas Guzara and Oubaitha of par- 
ganab Nizam4bad. It could scarcely be expected that their estates should escape sale for 
arrears of revenue in the earlier part of our rule. Some of the estates that were sold hfLve 
either gone back to the original holders or have been taken over by other branches of the clan ; 
hat several ate still held by the representatives of the auction-purchasers. Among these, the 
most notable are the large mahals of Gahji in parganah Kauria, and Narianw in parganah 
Atraulia, which are held with difficulty by the raja of Jaunpur ; the large mah4l of Iiohra in 
parganah AtraulU, which belongs to Babii Ddrga Parsbad of Gorakhpur, the grandson of 
Kanhaiya Lai, the auction-purchaser ; and the mahal of Laharpar, better known as Pasipur, 
in parganah Kauria, held by a Bengali, whose grandfather bought it from the auction-purchaser* 
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As ft t&e Fklidtf cotnmnnities are large, tbe shares of land small, and many of the 
m poor. There are no mahals in the district, from ^bich the rerenne is for these 
t&mm collected with greater difficulty than in Shimbhfipur Khas, Shimbhupur Pdra, B^karkol, 
Araai,afidBawdpnrinparganahKanrj^ A few families among the Knnwara have larger 
3 piQpotlea most of their neighbours, hut they seem not to be much the better for that. 

«The Karmwir Smnbansis are divided into fonr houses: (1) the Karmwars of Meghai, 
Karhan, Kotha, and Harai XsmSiIpnr in tappa Bildri of parganah 
|S)£Mwar3emh«siiSs. Sagri; (2) those of Katbiari, Karnpnr, Sarhaspur, Bojhi in tappa 
£!ftrftliBiil of parganah GhosC, and Pindar Kunda in tappa Kuknnar of parganah Sagri; (3) 
those of BimM in tappa Birmlcn of parganah SagrS, and Gunfarpar, Sonabar, Naithf, and 
Bind ia tappa Bihrozpnr of parganah Mahammadab^ 5 (4) those of Kamalpur in tappa Haveli 
of parganah Muhammadabid. They hold a considerable, though somewhat disjointed area, 
wlil^ they allege, was taken possession of by their ancestors, who came from Sdndi P^H to aid 
B&}a Gluftkd^ of Dhanehhtila in fighting the Bajbhars Most of their mahals are still held 
hy Uie Kaxnsw&rs. Their communities are populous. Some are fairly prosperous ; in others, 
malsi^ers have aeqtnired rights by purchase; and in two or three the old proprietors either have 
been or soon will be altogether sold up.’^ 

Tfae Djaitt Rajputs (got Saimnk^ hold four or five mah&ls in parganah 
Gopalpnr—Gopdlpur Khas, Mahui R6dpur, Aus^npur, 
Blmgw&npur. They areunahle to give any account of their 
wbAj liistoy, b®i say that sixteen generations have passed since their ancestors 
entered iiie parganah. They once held the greater part of it, but were obliged 
to give way to the Kausiks. Their communities are fairly well-to-do. 

Tbe Chanb^ns (got Bach) are represented by only one important branch in 
Clunhaas, Azamgarh—the Ghauhans of Bhagatpur and other villages 

in tappa Akbarpur, and the Ghauhans of Chhaprfi and other 
tillages in tappa Bilari of parganah Sagri. The account of them in the Settle¬ 
ment Report is as follows:—* 


Ounhana 


** Their ancestor is said to have come from Sambhal sixteen generations ago, and to 
hare settled at Holpnr in tappa Akfaarpur. From him sprang two houses. One of these is 
represented now only by the Cbaohans of Jalalpurin tappa Akbarpcr, who n > longer hold 
proprietary rights. To the other belong four families : (1) the Ghauhans of Gaddupur ; (2) 
those of Baihari and Jagjiwanpur ; (3) those of Bhagatpur, Palia, and Baijuapar (now in par- 
gaaah Gopaipur); (4) those of Chhapra, Salehpur, Bhatanli, Amrohan, Rasiilpur. The 
Chft&haiis rank well among the Kshatris of the district, and were suspected of practising 
fiewle iafanlicide. Their communities are populous but generally fairly prosperous ; and 
ate ftflMg them a few families of cjnsiderable wealth, who in addition to their sharos in 
mnftkeii have aeq^nired property in other mahfils.” 

tJnconnecied with the foregoing are the Chauh&ns of L%h4t in tappa 
Oienchal of parganah SagrL They are the descendants of three brothers, who 
■wBPB hired to fight and kill Maniar B4i of Jokahaj^ by the Ehtiinhars of 
BardM and Mnhammadpnr, and are said to have retained possession of 
Liigiia and eleven subordinate mauzas. Most of these are now in possession 
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of the Bhiiinhdrs of Bardiha, and two or three have been purchased by outsiders. 
L^tghat and Bagharwa are the only villages now held by the Ohanh&ns. The 
latter are apparently of inferior stoeb, and are not acknowledged by the Chau- 
hans of Bhagatpur and Chhapra. There are detached Chauhan communities in 
other parts of the district, for example, at Khet^patti, Sangrampur, and Amg&on 
in parganah M ahni; but they do not call for special notice. 

The Rahtaurs {got Sdndil) in this district Seem to have sprung froin one 
^ stock, the founders of which, displacing Eajbhars, settled 

at Panrari Pr4npur in tappa Akbarpur of parganah Sagrf, 
it is said, nineteen or twenty generations ago. Their chief mahals are—(1) 
Panrari Pr&iipur, Barnapur, Jagdispur, Piprahd, Ohalakpur, and Faridpur in 
tappa Akbarpur, and Baghawar in tappa Kh£s of parganah Sagri; (2) Amwdrf, 
Harsinhpur, Pansabda, Chingaipur in tappa Birmdn of parganah Sagri, Dilia 
Pahi in tappa Bihrozpur of parganah Muhammaddbdd, and Lakni Mubdrakpur 
in tappa Simri of parganah Ghosi. There is also a detached family at Chak-« 
wdrd, tappa Daulatdbad, parganah Nizdmabdd. Into a few of their mahdls 
purchasers have intruded, but most of them are still held intact, and the com¬ 
munities are fairly prosperous. 

The Birwars (got Kasyap) have been already referred to among the Bhdin- 
Birwte Their pedigree contains fourteen or fifteen genera¬ 

tions. The Sagri Birwdrs are known as the house of Dhan 
Sinh ; the Muhammad4bad Birwars as the house of P«td Rai. Both are said to 
have acquired their lands by conquest; the house of Dhan Sinh from a Teli raja 
of Sagri, the bouse of Pdtd Bdi from a Eajbhar chief who held a large territory 
and the strong fort of Garhwd in tappa Khdnpur. One family of the house of 
Pdtd R4i are Muhammadans^ namely, the Birwdr Pathdns of Mdhpur. They 
give no very certain account of the reasons for their change of creed, but it is 
said to have taken place in the times of the snltdns of Jaunpur, and apparently 
followed disputes with other families of the tribe in which the Mahpur family, 
being worsted, had to supplicate the interference of the ruling power. A num¬ 
ber of villages that once belonged to the house of Pat4 Rdi have long been held 
by Milkis, and villages that belonged to certain families of the tribe have been 
absorbed by stronger families. But the Birwars of parganah Muhammaddb^d 
still hold a considerable area in proprietary right. Their communities are not 
generally very well-to-do, but there are among them a few rich families. 

The tJdmatia clan ^got Batas) is said to have once held a hundred and 
Udmatias fifty-six villages in the north of parganah Muhammadab^d 

and south of parganah Ghosi, and it is still a large clan. 
11a 


Udmatias. 
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«lui «en sent to sM them in the fight and were MVled, are also pointed out. From Bhira Ind , 
l«r the clan spread over the aarronnding country. There are now fire hrancheso it: (1) 
L 0dn»t£fa of Knndfi Ench« In parganah Nathupur. who hold one m«Ml only 
said to hare acqnired by mnrdering the previous MilM proprietor ; (8) those of Xilan Bharau 
in lanpa aveli, parganah Ghoei, whose proprietary rights have been suppressed by Ganr 
Efivaihs (Wnfiugos of Ghosi) ; (3) those of DhawariasSth, Kurthi, KoprA, and other villages in 
tasiwSaiidwfin of paiganah Muhammadahad, who still hold several mahfils, and though nnmer- 
ar* gHi«*«y iu tolerable prosperity s (4) those of Bhadinr, BfirS, Barb 03 hi, Itaura, Sia- 
hdMti.Mia olher villages in tappa Walidpnr, and of Bhira Indpar, Nandwfin Sarfi, Fatihp^, 
Hamkpur, and other villages in tappa NandwSn, of parganah Muhan-tnadfibid; and of Punfipfir, 
Bewi, and other villages in tappa Knrahani of parganah Ghosi ; (6) those of Yakfibpnr 
Bbatanli in tappa Ksyar of parganah Mnhammadsbfid, who still retain their mabils. 

«Itet of the fourth biaadi, which holds a large number of mahals, are now Muhammadans. 
Tim cf irrr y give® of thrir eoaverMoB is that in the.days when there was chronic warfare between 
^ m l&e 001 ?^ of tbe Tmm and tbe Sioglielg on the south of it, the former, heiog on 

mm DC Ti Tlni i %wr4 one of t^r families to Jannpnr, where the Shark! sultILns then 

ilfSgBed, to aiBiWHtance. The deptrtation, embracing Isldm, got assistance, and with it the 
were able todrife back the Singhelt. The latter clan then sent one of its families 
to Jamipnri where by changing its creed the deputation induced tbe Sultan to arbitrate between 
the The resnll was that the Tons was fixed as the boundary between them j but in 

mmrd fer the prior acceptance of Islam by one of their families, the Udmatias were allowed 
to retwa Takshpur Bhatanli, which lies within the territory of the Singhels, The PathSn 
now hoM serpial mahals—Bhira Indpnr, Nandw^n Sarai, Fatihpur, Hamidpur, 
BibIpur. They are mostly well-to-do, and rank well among the Nau-muslims of 
ilie The Hindu families of this branch of the clan are yery numerous. In a few 

of their rnmh£u the greater part of the land has been transferred to outsiders, but most of the 
malisls still remain with the Udmati^.” 

The Dikhitwars fffot Kasyap) of tappas Khdnpnr and Dharwfi.ra of par¬ 
ganah Chiri^kot had numerous mahdis, but the proprietary 
possession in some of them have passed to auction-purcha- 
serpt, aaad where tiiis is not so the sharers are very numerous and generally poor. 
iX Milbbm (ffoi Bhfirgli) there are two colonies, one in tappa Haveli of 
parganah Chiriakot and the other in parganah Nathiipur. 
The ano^tor of the first colony, Laikam Deo, came, it is 


said, from a place called ELapri Ked&r, somewhere in the west, and overcoming 
ib& &sii{s, settled in the neighbourhood of Ohiri&kot. Their territory com- 
fmshig ei|^ty-foar villages, wm called Ohaurisi, by which name tappa Haveli 
of Onri^kol is still known, just as tappa Salemdbfid is known 
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as Dasi of the Gautamias. The Eakans of Nathiipur are apparently an oflFshoot 
of the Chiridkot colony. They claim to have held the whole of the south part 
of parganah Natbiipur, containing fifty-two villages; but their territory has been 
encroached upon by other tribes, chiefly by the Barhanidn Misrs. 

The Parihdrs {got Kasyap) are now settled in tappa Bihrozpur. They 
F^rihars <ilaim kindred with the Parihars of Ghdzipnr. The Singhels 

{got Kasyap) say they came originally from Siraunj and 
Singhels settled in Bheri Tal in Gorakhpur. They are^ now 

found in tappa Kaydrof parganah Muhammadabdd. They 
were formerly a powerful clan, their territory extending up to the Tons and the 
site of the present town of Muhammad&bad. During the early part of our rule 
they gave much trouble^ those of K^hd being particularly turbulent. They 
have paid the penalty, as a elan, by the loss of many of their estates. 

The Naikumbhs (got Bashisht) of parganah Muhammaddbad (whose an- 
Naikumbhs and oestors came from Karakat in Jaunpur), and the Raikwdrs 
Baikwars* Bhdradwdj), whose ancestors came from Oudh, are also 

important tribes. 

Among Ksfaatris who hold small estates and call for no special notice, but 
Other K-ajputs evidently been settled for some generations in the 

district, it will be sufficient to name—•(!) the Nandwaks {go^ 
KausilJ of Rendd, Pithaurpur, and Imilid in parganah NizSmdbdd (their ances¬ 
tors were brought from-Mariahun by one of the early rdjas of Azamgarh;; (2) 
the Bachgotis {got Bach) of Ardrd in parganah Nizdmdbad (who claim to be the 
descendants of Asaldeo); (3) the Pommdrsor Ponwdrs {got Kundil) of Majhgd- 
wda in parganah Nizamdbdd and Pakri Buzurg in parganah Ghosi; (d) the 
Gaulots or Gahlots of Ohandesar in parganah Nizilmdbdd; (5) the Bargaiydns 
{got Bhdradwdj) of Pakhanpur in parganah Mdhul; (6j the Parsari&s (got Prd- 
sand) of Shakarkola in parganah Atraulid (the proprietary right in their villages 
now belongs by anction-purchase to the rdja of JaunpurT; and (7) the Raghu- 
bansis (got Kasyap) of Mahuwdn in parganah Muhammaddbdd. 

The small number of Banias (5,674) at the recent census, compared with 

. the number (42,536) returned in 1872, is owing chiefly to 

Banias. , ^ i* 

the exclusion from the recent returns of the large class ox 

Kandus, who account for 31,609 of the 1872 total. No sub-divisions are 
given in the recent census report, although they were recorded in the schedules, 
and those of the 1872 census report are admittedly worthless. In the settle¬ 
ment report 13 classes, most of which are usually included among Banias^ 
have been specified as the trading castes. These are—in the order of their- 
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Btiiaerieal imporiance—Kaiidu, Baranwar, Agarwala, Agra^rt, Naik 
(allied also Baunas, who are really Banj^ras, but claim to be Brahmans), Kbatri, 
Easaimdban, Eastogi, Umar, Eisarwani^ GoIwdr4, Mfirwari (including Brah- 
jimns and oil^r castes^ and Ebarwar^- All except the four first had less than 
n IbbiisaBd members in 1872 and the four last, less than 50. 

Following the order of previous notices, it will be convenient to give a list 
of the remaining ^principal Hindu castes’ according to the 
Ollier esstes. j*^eent census classification (Bhiiinb4rs mentioned above 
being included among them and not among Brahmans), and the occupation 
^uiafly followed, or other note to identify them, has been added. What the 
pelums describe as the ^ 38 principal Hindu castes ’ are such as in the 
wmted parovino© (North-Western Provinces and Oudhj had a total population 
of 100,000 and upwards, A different classification—and one that in most res¬ 
pects appears preferable—will be found in the Settlement Report (Appendix 
Ho. lY^ table L), which divides the Hindu population into five orders, high 
oritivatmg low, and other castes. The names in brackets, 
fsAowin^tbcee^^cast^ are names under which some members 
at Ite 1872 census. [Some other local names of castes, 
whMit Imye been induded in census form VIIL, will be found in Appendix 12 
to Mr. White’s Preliminary Dissertation in the 1881 Census Report] ;— 


Totalpo- J, ^ ; 
pnlation. 




207 

•Ate (MiOrteSa), cowherd 253,929 

]aurMi (Siiaridi, Knk.^j, 9,960 
carp^ter 

Bbflogi (Bela), ecaTenger... • 39 
ftgncuUxirisI 77,942 

Bhat (JA<a, Jacbak or Jajak 2,179 

Eajbiwtt), genealogist, 
pi^egyrisfc 

Bhfiinhar, landholder and 59,947 

enltirator 

Blinrjl, grain parcher ... 232 

♦Gtoair (Bbagat, MocM, 269,916 

sk^msi and lea-| 

, 14,244 

wM, |iasl;:ei maJcer, 1,349 

t^iBger,dsmcer 
eliepberil 

GoshSin (Atit irad isee se- 2,186 
parale list) ‘ 

attji, tana-hoidBr, ^ 

Mttiiiitor 
Stiife.fadteaxer 


91 Ealwar, distiller 
121,570 Kajaach (Unae) scribe 
4,773 Kitatik (Chik or r’itifewa) 
pig and poultry breeder 
15 *Eori or Koiri (Eoli) weaver 
38,497 Eumhar (Easgar, Kuzagar, 
1,099 Khisbtpaz) potter. 

Kurmi (KuiiM, Kis5.n) land¬ 
holder, cultivator. 

25,743 Lodb, cnltivator 
Lobar, blacksmith 
116 *Lum&n (Shor^ai), salt ex- 
131,377 tractor. 

M&li, gardener 
•Mallab or Bewat (Dandia), 
7,123 boatman. 

616 Nai, barber 

♦Pasi, fowltr, watchman 
4,078 Sonar, ^old and silver-smith 
814 ramboli (Barai), betel-nut 
seller. 

t Teli, oilman 
Unspecidtd 

6 

28,984 Total 


?,164,077 668,213 
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The names marked with an asterisk in the above list are those of the 
‘ cultivating low castes’ in Mr. Eeid’s classification, which will be further 
alluded to a few pages later on. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following ap- 
The «uDspecxfied”of be the details of the ^^unspecified” castes, 

the census. added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them:— 


I^ame of caste. 


General occupation 



Total popula¬ 
tion. 

Arakh 


• •• 

Cultivator, village servant 



■ 

17 

Bahelia 


a«« 

Bowler ... 

M* 


422 

Banxuanas 


t«« 

Rope, string, mat maker 

• a* 

• «« 

1,024 

BSnsphor 



Bamboo worker 


... 

8,466 

Baranwar 



Trader 

... 

... 

4,676 

Bari 

• •• 

• «» 

Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer 



3,560 

Bayar 

*«• 


Cultivator, field-labourer 


*•« 

92 

Bind 



Toddy drawer, cultivator 



11 

Chhipi 



Calico printer 


as* 

1 

I)al}gar 

»«« 

• 4» 

Maker of sieves, leather bottles. 

&c. 


SS7 

Barzi 

••• 


Tailor 

•*. 

tt't 

6 

Derotees (see separate list) 


Mendicants 

Confectioner 

••i 


6,217 

Halwdi 

««* 


••• 


3,449 

Hawaigar 



Manufacturer of gunpowder and fire-works 


' 65 

Joria .M 



Weaver, day labourer ,,, 



10 

Joshi ... 

• «« 


Servant* receiver of alms 


•a* 

427 

Kanchan 


... 

Dancer, prostitute 



1,051 

Kindd 

••• 

«•« 

Cultivator, shopkeeper ... 


... 

26,431 

Kasera 


Ma 

Metal vessel dealer 



605 

Katua 


*«• 

Yarn-spinner, calico printer, weaver 


62 

Eashmiiri 


«ts 

Merchant 

tai 

... 

i • 275 

Khangdr 

« « « 


Chaukidslr, thief 

••• 

*.» 

1,166 

Khatri 

••• 


Merchant, servant 

»•« 


361 

Kunjra 



Green grocer 

••• 


7 

Mai (Mai in ceusns list^ 


Land*owner, cultivator 

%•» 

.«« 

3,224 

Marw^ri 


v«« 

Trader 


»** 1 

1 

Nat 

t« « 


Acrobat 

... 


1,143 

NitiriS ... 

tM 


Gold and silver smith's waste washer 

... 

361 

Bangwa 



Weaver and dyer 


M* 

766 

Kastogi 

• •• 

*•« 

Cloth-merchant, money-lender 

»•« 


241 

Bonia 



Trader, cultivator 

u* 

#«♦ i 

78 

Saperi 



Snake charmer 



7 

SetwSr 

»•% 

••e 

Cultivator 

»•. 

... 

219 

Thather& 

• •• 


Brass and copper smith ... 

»0f 


1,713 

Turha 



Palanquin bearer 

tv« 


137 

Unspecided 


»*» 

Total 

• •• 

443 

1 

62,441 


By exhibiting the castes in two lists, as above, the statistics in the first list 
correspond with the printed returns in the census report. This, of coursei 
would not have been the case had an attempt been made to rectify the imper¬ 
fections of the census printed return by including some of the castes shown as 
^ unspecified’ among the ^principal castes’ to which they are generally regarded 
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«8 Ijelongiog. The principle adopted at the census was to put down in the 
B chfldnlas the caste that a man gave himself ; and thus it happened that, if a man 
described himaelf as a Baranw4r, K4ndd, Khatrf, Kastogi or Mdrw&ri, instead 
of as a he was" not, as a rale, shown among. Banias in the lists compiled 

frera the sehednlra. It follows, therefore, that the figures for the so-called 
* p r iuri pal Hindn castes’ are not bj any means exact, and the details of the 
‘naspedfied ’ must be carefully analysed before a perfectly true return can be 
obtained. 

From file same source is derived the following list (but not the classification) 
of devotees and religious mendicants :— 


Bbto oI sect. 

Oassided as Yisbnmte 
( F.), Sivaite (S-), Sh&kta 
iSk,% Jain (J.) 

Total population. 

Femalfes. 




a 

— 

1 

2,121 

••• 

X»045 

' 'mm * 

««• 




3y4$d 

1,61S 


>«• 

•«» 1 



31S 

125 


•«« 

««l« 

s. 

WM 

15 

2t 


•Ml 

••• 

V. 

... 

1 


H&Mksb&U 

• «ll 


Sikh 

•l« 

14 

5 

|*ArsnibsBS 

«•« 

•»« 

. S« ••• 

wmm 

3 

1 



t.* 

T. 


25 

JO 

SMbA ... 



S. J. ... 


36 

17 



••• 

S. V. ... 

••• 

12 

6 


•M 


V. — 

... 

94 

1 


••• 

... 

••• 


183 

78 




Total 

•• 

6,917 

1 

2,904 


Hie list just given, which shows 6,217 devotees and religions mendicants, 
does not include the 2,186 Groshdins who were returned among the ‘principal 
Hindu castes.’ Adding the latter, we get 8,403 persons who in theory have re- 
Bonaaed the bondage of caste, but in practice have not escaped from its thral¬ 
dom. , For, whatever may have oeen the views and aims of the great religions 
nda^eis with regard to the universal brotherhood of mankind, little of this 
Senfimemt is found among their followers. Bach sect, large or small, now-a- 
days comtitates to all intents and purposes a separate caste. In the readiness 
with which they allow outsiders to be enrolled, and in this only, do they appear 
fo d^fer-firom other caste divisions. The members are not by any means all 
of iiieai mendicants, A certain proportion own and cultivate land and others 
among thmn engage in trade, Mr. Reid shows 10,583. acres or *77 of' the 
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entire district area as in the ownership of this class. They appear as land¬ 
holders in all parganahs except Karydt Mittii and Kaurid, but their principal 
possessions are in Muhammaddbad, Ghiriakot, Nathupur and Niz&mabdd par¬ 
ganahs. The list taken from the census schedules is necessarily an imperfect 
indication of the real numbers of this class, and is still less reliable as regards 
the actual sects that are represented in the district. Such names as Bairagi, 
Goshdin, Sannydsi and Vaishnava are common to many sects rather than the 
names of particular ones. Two, Aughar and Pakhia, in Mr. Keid^s list, taken 
from the 1872 census, are not shown in the recent schedules, but they may be 
among the ^ unspecified.’ 

It may be mentioned that, according to the list abstracted by Mr. Reid, 
the total number belonging to ^ religious castes or orders’ in 1872 was 5,583, of 
whom 3,091 were Atits. The number of these last had apparently increased 
to 3,456 in 1881. An account of the sect has already been given in a previous 
volume^ (See Basti, Gazr., VL, 654.) 

It would unduly swell the dimensions of this memoir if even brief notices of 
all the castes above enumerated were attempted; and as all, or nearly all, have 
been noticed in preceding memoirs, there could not help but be some repeti¬ 
tion. It may be remarked, however, that the lists are probably not exhaustive, 
while they tell us nothing of the subdivisions, varying in number from two or 
three to eleven or twelve, which exist in nearly every one of the castes men- 
tioiied. As regards the social regulations of eating, drinking, and marrying, 
these subdivisions are as distinct from each other as are the main castes. 
^The K4yaths and a few of the cultivating classes only need be mentioned. 

As to the claim made by some Kayaths to belong to the Kshatri class, the 
Kiyaths reader may be referred to a pamphlet, entitled the Kdyaethn 

Ethnology, by Munshi Kfili Prasfid (published at Lucknow, 
1877) I and yer contra to Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology (p. 312j and Sir George 
Campbell’s work on the same subject. Space will not permit of its discussion 
here. The K&yaths of Azamgarh are mostly Sribdstams, but other divisions 
are not wanting. Chief among these are the Gaur Kfiyaths of Nizdmabad and 
of parganahs Ghosi and Ohiridkot. The Niz&mabad Gaurs are distinguished 
from other K&yaths by being mostly Sikhs, and all of the Gaurs are distin¬ 
guished from other Hindus by permitting the marriages of collateral blood 
relations that are separated from each other by two or more generations. 
Kdyaths of the kamingo families hold a good deal of land on old titles. Some 
of their villages were originally granted rent-free, and were settled with them 
when ndnhdr allowances were withdrawn or commuted. 
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Among the classes in the above lists who hold land, onij one, the Mals 
^ (described in the settlement report as a sub-diyision of 

Kunbis, bnt separately enumerated at the census) hold it 
in commimities, at least to any extent This class is largely found in par- 
ganah NaiLftpnr. Some of them, notably the Mals of Lakhnaur, are well-to- 
do, and have added considerably to their ancestral property by purchase. 

Ahirs are shown in the census returns as Gwfils ( 3 , 605 ) and unspecified 
( 249 , 624 ); but the latter would appear from the settlement 
report to be also Gwdls, with the exception of a few Dhar- 
Ixffs. The tredition of the 6v(&Is is that their ancestors were once the mling 
nee, and it wonld seem that most of the land now in the proprietary possession 
of the Ahirs—as well as that held by Knnbis, Koiris ani5 Luni&ns—was so held 
or managed by their ancestors before the cession, and there is nothing to show 
in some instances that their title differed from that by which the higher castes 
held their lands, Bnt with a few exceptions these old commnnities of lower 
lo^^iedr proprietary rights or are fast on the way to doing so. 

Rttsi to OltaUijas and AMrs the Bhars or, as th^ are more nsually called, 
BhMsor BajUnus R^hiiars, are the most nnmerons of the lower castes in 
this district. "Kieir connection with its history will be men¬ 
tioned hereafler, and there is little else to be recorded concerning them that has 
not been stated in other notices (see Bejjabes and Miezapub). The follovring 

aore, it is believed, the sub-castes or Mris in this district: Bhar proper, Raj- 
Wtar, Bi4r, Patiwan, Bind, Jhonkah&. The prevailing sub-caste is the Bhar 
proper, bnt scattered families of Rajbhars are also found. The former rank low 
in the social scale, being reckoned among the outcast or non-Hindu classes. The 
JMter seem to he of better standing and to be counted among Hindus. They 
themselves sa.j that they are descended from the class from which the existing 
BhfiinhSr and Kshatri tribes wrested the country, and that most of their race 
resides in the hill country south of the Ganges. The got of all Bhars is 
Bbtoadwto or Bh4radw&j, not Kasyap—the got of most of the inferior castes. 

Theahsaivoeof Cherds or Sniris in the census returns is noticeable, having 
regard to the feet that they are always coupled with the 
Bbais in the traditions as the aborigines of this part of the 
The Ohe^ ere sometimes said to be a branch of the Bhars, so that 
* “ay have been counted among the latter. Ee- 

identity rf Oherd with Sniri (Seori or Siviri; authorities differ, 
Mine aa^ tfeem disfanct races, and the latter to have expelled the Chords 
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The remaining castes may be dismissed in a few words. The PasI sub- 
caste which is best represented here is that known as Man was. There are in 
some localities a few Tarmdlfs, whose special calling is extracting and collect¬ 
ing tdri from the toddy-palm and making fans and other articles-of the leaves. 
The Ohamars also have many sub-castes. Those that are found in Azamgarh 
are the Kanaujid, Dhusid, Jaiswdr, and Tanto. Kurmis or Kunbis have here 
the following sub-castes : Audhid, Dhilphorra, Jaiswdr, SankattA, SainthwAr, 
and Mai. The Mals consider themselves superior to other KunMs. Of Koirf 
subdivisions the Kanaujia prevails. There are also a considerable number of 
Muhammadan or Turk Koiris in some places, notably about Mau and BhirA 
Walidpur in parganah Muharamadabad. The Kewats (who are all entered as 
MallAhs in the census returns of 1881) perhaps follow the occupation of boatmen 
as much as agriculture. There are several subdivisions of them, the principal 
of which are the Surhaiya, the GuriA, the OhAi, and the KhilAut. Among the 
subdivisions of Lunians or Nunians the SamharwAr and the Bind are best known. 
The LuniAns also appear to have magnificent traditions. They claim to be of 
£shatri ^Chauhdn) blood, and their got is Bach. 


Musalm^ns. 


Taking Musalmans by sects, there were 200,328 Sunnis or orthodox 
(101,224 females), and 10,862 Shias or followers of’Ali 
(5,713 females); total Muhammadans 211,190 (106,937 
females). The total of the Indian Muhammadan tribes amounted only to 94 
(49 females). Of these Muhammadan Rdjputs numbered 41 and Muhammadan 
Giijars 53. 

The classes (as distinguished from the sects) of Muhammadans are—(1) 
Subdivisions of Milkis, subdivided into Saiyids and Shekhs, the reputed 
Musalmaug. descendants of Arabian Muhammadans; (2) WilAyati Pa- 

thAns, and (3) Mughals, descended from immigrants into India from the north¬ 
west; (4) Indian Muhammadans, subdivided into— {a) Shekhs and PathAns, 
descended from Brahman, BhiifnhAr and Kshatri converts to IslAm; (5) a 
variety of castes who retain the name or trade of the Hindu caste to which 
their ancestors belonged before conversion, such as the Turk Koiris, Turk 
Tells, Turk Dhobis; (c) ZamindarAs or RautAras, descended principally, but 
not altogether, from Hindus of the lower agricultural castes; (d) a nitmber 
of guilds of craftsmen, artizans, and traders, such as weavers, dyers, beef- 
butchers, religious mendicants, and Arakis or RAkis, who are probably 
descended from Hindu converts of inferior castes. The second and third of these 
classes—WilAyati Pathans and Mughals—have not very many representativea 
in this district. 
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!Hie Milkis are the aristocracy of the Muhammadan community, And are 
80 called because their ancestors were the class to whom 
principally milks or revenue-free grants of land were given 
Tunder Muhammadan rule. They are the class with whom we are most brought 
cmlacl, for they hold a good deal of landed property, and from among 
^them come many of our native ofl3oials and lawyers. In Azamgarh most of 
the Saiyids are Hosainis, and the prevailing Shekh clans are the Abbasi, Usm&- 
-nf, Ansari, Siddfki, and F^riiki A few of the Milki families are wealthy; 
but generally the class is rather a decaying one. 

The irsi and second subdivisions of Muhammadans of Indian*origin are 
I ^ known to require description here. The Zamin- 

ZwaaSudirAs. ddras or Eautar^s form a distinctly-marked class in this 
district, and a brief notice of them will not be out of place. The use of the latter 
joame, BautSrl^ is said to excite great indignation, but apparently without cause, 
among some of those who belong to the class. They admit themselves to be 
Bfedu converts, and outsider allege that the converts were of 
Ipir wM© somo suppoea them to be converted Bajbhars and Sniris. 

Mmt lihere ar© &miiiea among the Zain{nd4r^ whose traditions point to their 
ancestors having been Brahmans or Kshatris at the time of their conversion, 
and who still retain the appearance of Nau-muslims of those castes, though 
from intermarriages and other. circumstances they are now reckoned Zamfn- 
d4ras« Probably the class has been recruited from a variety of agricultural 
Sindn castes, and strains of Milki blood, which have come in by occasional in¬ 
termarriages, may not be wanting. There are many old Zamindara commu¬ 
nities in parganah Nizamabad, In the list of landholders for that parganah 
given in the Akbari, some of them are said to be ^ RahmatullAhis,’ and 
theZaminJaras are probably referred to, as the name is still sometimes applied 
to Zamindaras in Azamgarh. The period at which, and the circumstances under 
which, they embraced Islam are not clear ; and none carry back their descent 
for more than twelve or fourteen generations. 

They are parsimonious in habit, and most industrious and skilful cultiva¬ 
tors. not impoverished by the excess of their own numbers and the 

^affness of their shares of land, they are well-to-do.. The women of those of 
them who have no pretensions to gentility are not kept shut up. The men 
^e unpolished and rough in speech and manner ; and they have a number of 
pik traits, modes of pronunciation, and forms of words peculiar to themselves,. 
^hich ilm subject of merriment among their neighbours. They are gene¬ 
rally illiterate, But in recent times some of them have entered the legal 
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profession and otherwise raised themselves into influential positions. Their’ 

advance has been regarded by the Milkis with much jealousy. 

The guilds or castes into which the fourth class of Indian Muhammadans' 

_ . , .is divided, resemble, except in the matter of eating and 

Guilds or castes of . ^ 7 r 

Indian Mabammad- drinking, the castes of the lower orders of Hindus. The 

Arakis or E4kis are anxious to have it believed that they 
are descended from immigrants from Irak, But in physiognomy and colour 
many of them resemble the lower orders of Hindus ; and the tradition which 
connects them with arak and the Kalwar caste of Hindus, is more credible 
than their own more ambitions account of themselves. There are not many 
Arakis in Azamgarh. They are engaged in trade and money-lending, are 
generally well-to-do, and are not under the government of a pancL 

As much as 22'54 per cent, of the total area of the district was, at the 
commencement of the current settlement, held by Muhammadans, and the pro¬ 
portion held by each class was as follows :—Milkis 13*65, Wildyati Path&ns 
1-19, Indian Patbans 2*21, Wilayati Mughals T6, Zamindaras 5*06; other 
Muhammadans *27. Space will not permit of reproducing here the detailed 
narratives regarding individual families which are to be found in the settle¬ 
ment report. Their names only can be given. In the order in which they are 
there described, they are, amongst Milkis, the Husaini Saiyids and Hanafi 
Shekhs of Deogaon (both Shias;; the Usmdni and Siddiki 
Shekhs of NizamdbSd (part Sunnis, part Shfas); the 
Shekhs of Jahdniinpnr, descended from Shdh Mansdr, a disciple of a disciple of 
Makhdum Jahani^n Bukhdri; the Husaini Saiyids (mostly Shias) of SaraiMir^ 
parganah lfiz4mdb§d, with a branch at Kus^we in tappa Atbarahd of parga- 
nah Mdhul; and the Siddiki Shekhs of Kalandarpur, parganah NizSmdb&c^^ 
descendants of a saint, Sh4h Fatih JEalandar, of the 17th century, at" whose 
tomb is held a yearly fair. In parganah M4hal are the Abl^f Shethi of Nur- 
pur and Manawarpur; Siddikis of Barauna ; the Husaini Saiyids of Kusal- 
gaon; and the Saiyids of M4hul, once a powerful family, of whom mention 
has been made in Part I, and who will again be referred to in the historical 
part of this notice. In parganah Sagri are Husaini Saiyids of P4ripattl 
Jianpur, Khatibpur and Patar; and Shekhs of Khank4h and of IJlmapur. In 
parganah Ghosi are Siddiki Shekhs of Bhatmila ; Husaini Saiyids (Shias) of 
Baragaon; XJsmani Shekhs of Ghosi (in whose family Shekh GhuI4m Naksh- 
band had a great reputation for learning in the 17th century); and Maliks of 
Ghosi, apparently connected with the Siddikis, who were the zamind4rs of par¬ 
ganah Chakesar in the time of Akbar. In parganah Ohiriakot is an old family 


MUki families. 
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AUbfei Sfeeklis. Inj^rganah Muhammadabad the Fdrdki Shekhs of WaKd- 
pur BMra are an old familj ; and another of the same designation has been 
seUled at EloiriipAr for 10 or 11 generations in descent from A’zam Kh6n. 
!I!heHanafi Sh^bsof Kharanti counii 12 generations from their first settlement; 
nmSL SiddM Shekhs of Mabarakpar, nine generations. Others are the 
Hneaini Sdyids (Shias) of Muhammadabad; Usmini Shekhs of Man, Bighoni^n 
and Muhammadabad; and Abb^si and Siddiki Shekhs of Man, In parganah 
Mathdpnr the Siddiki Shekhs of Sip& and the Ansari Shekhs of Bibipar are 
old families. 

Few of the WiMyati Path&n and Maghal families require notice. The 
mi M«* chief of them are—(1) the Pathdns of Deog^on; (2) those 
Klx4Hspur, Alipor, and D&adpnr, near the old kasba of 
l^igri; and (3) those of Adri near Man in tappa Nasrullahpur of parganah 
Mnhammadabad. All these can boast of at least 9 or 10 generations. 

The chief Indian Pathdn families have been noticed in connection with the 
Hind6 ^bes from among which they were converted, 
l&e 2aa0iindAr4s, like the hereditajgf' Hindd landholding 
WEimf hoM flidbr villages in communities. Some of these are very 

popdbi]^ and their prosper!^ is generally in proportion to their popnlation 
and the area of their mabats. 

The inhabitants of Azamgarh may be divided, according to oconpation, 

^ .. into two primary classes—those who as landholders and 

husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do mL To the former the census of 1881 allots 1,293,089 persons, or 
80*58 per oeni of the total population, and to the latter 311,565, or 19*42 per 
cent Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted 
to the former class is reduced to 622,834 members actually possessing or work¬ 
ing the land. The details may be thus tabulated :— 


I«®aii0lders ... 
OKi«iTSl!@nB 

^ieSaitol lafe^rcas 
naier lAse 


Total agriculturists 


Male« 

Female. 

66,956 

288,493 

58,701 

944 

5,803~ 

165,588 

46,350 

415,093 

207,741 


72,758 

444,081 

105,061 

944 

622,834 


- -Hbaiements, tne census distri- 

toeentos ro- butes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes. (1) 
o Professional class nnmbered 4,430males; amongstthem 

»re mdaded 2,886 persons engaged in the general or local gorernment of the 
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countiy, 51 engaged in tlie defence of the country, and 1,483 engaged in 
the learned professions or in literature, art and science. (2) The domestic 
class numbered 1,930 members; it comprises all males employed as private 
servants, washermen, warter-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the 
like. (3) The commercial class numbered 10,350 males : amongst these 
are all persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money or goods of various kinds, 
such as shop-keepers, money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (3,620) | and per¬ 
sons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals, goods and messages, such as 
pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &o., (6,730). (4) Of the agricultural class some¬ 
thing has already been said ; but besides the 415,093 males engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and horticulture as shown in the preceding table, the census returns 
include in this class 1,105 persons engaged about animals, making a total of 
416,198. (5) The industrial class contained 57,933 members, including all 
persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, 
carpenters, perfumers, (1,893); those engaged in the manufacture of tex¬ 
tile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (24,756) ; those en¬ 
gaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &e, 
(11,325); and lastly, dealers in all animal substances (105), vegetable substances 
(7,104), and mineral substances (12,750). (6) The indefinite class contained 

325,588 members, including labourers (19,936) and persons of no specified occu¬ 
pation (305,652). 

From the lowest or labouring class are obtained nearly all the recruits 
for emigration to the colonies. During the past ten years 
U 872-82) altogether 2,785 persons were registered for emi¬ 
gration, including 1,262 males, 949 females and 574 children. Their destinations 
were: Demerara, 1,636; Trinidad, 670 ; Jamaica,43; Mauritius, 83; Natal,36; 
Surinam, 41 ; St. Lucia, 9; and the French colonies, 267. It is stated that 
there are many returned emigrants in the disfjict, and fliis may aceoiint for the 
greater popularity of emigratiou here than in some other parts of these provinces. 

The number of villages or townships is returned hy the census of 1881 
^ ^ as 4,641. Of these 4,367 had less than 1,000 ; 266 between 
owns an vilages. j^qqq 5 ^000; 5 (Sar&i Mir, Dubari, Mubammadabad, 

Kopdganj and Walidpur) between 5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (Azamgarh, Man 
and Mubdrakpur) over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distributed 
in the present year (1882) 3,677 estates {malidl). 

According to the census of 1872 the whole district contained only 496 
^ houses ^ of the better sort.’ By the recent census no dis¬ 

tinction is drawn between houses, but the total number alone^ 
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is giyen, vis., 245,3?6. Tbe first retnrn was doubtlesa in a sense correct, for the 
walls of the great majority of the houses, even in the towns, consist of mad which 
had not been made even into snn-dried bricks. In the towns the houses of all 
daaees of people, and in the villages the houses of landholders, traders, writers, 
Ktisans, and tffliant cultivators of the Brahman, Bhfiinhdr, and Rdjpiit castes, are 
Biostly tiled, and, in the towns at least, furnished with doors. But a very large 
proportionof the low caste peasantry lives in thatched huts, on which no skilled 
labour is spent. This is due partly to their poverty and their being able to thatch 
their huts for themselves every year ; partly to the uncertainty of their position. 

The Hindu temples are the ordinary sivdlds and thdkurdwdrds, the 
plan of which is nearly always the same. The Muham- 
MiAisg& madan mosques and imdmhdrds are built of masonry or 
day ; flurae of the latter kind differing little in appearance from ordinary 
housea There is nothing of architectural interest in the buildings of either 
religion ; even the celebrated Temple of the Sun at Deol4s being nothing more 
&aa a egsamonplace modem, atmild. 

Of wmemom some of immense size, the remains of which 

, , . S' 

^ slil esdst, Itfle aoeount caa be made by the archaeologist, 

The people will tell him that they were coastructed hy the 
Bajbhars and Sniris, or else fay Asurs. As to who the races so described really 
were—wheiher aboriginal non-Aryans or Buddhists, or, like their successors, 
Aryans and Brahmanists—little, if any, clue is obtainable in Azamgarh. Mr. 

motions among the principal of these mud-forts in bis time those 
at Harban^ur and Unch^g&on near Azamgarh and at Ghosi, The largest in 
the district, according to Mr. Whiteway, is the one at Ghosi. Mr. Eeicl men¬ 
tions a tradition connected with the old tanks and mounds at Dehdu^r in tappa 
Athaniha, parganah Mdhul, which attributes them to a Bajbhar chief, Asal- 
deo. Strangely enough the Bachhgoti clan of Rajputs of Arr£ra, in tappa 
Handw^, in parganah Mahammadabad, claim this Asaldeo as their ancestor; but 
ne|>iiditte for him the title of Eajbhar, alleging that he was an officer of a native 
^wmnmmL At Ar&on JahaniSnpur in parganah Kauria is an old fort ascribed 


B&j Eajbhar; but he is claimed as a connection (at least by 
i^miage) by Ihe Bharini&n Palwdrs of Atrauli4. Similarly, the RSja G^rakdeo 
of parganah Sagri (who is, by others, accounted a Edjbbar or Sniri chief) is 
claimed as their ancestor by the Birwdr R&jputs of Dhanchhdia, but it is not 
wheflMir any particular spot is connected with his name. An old fort at 
Awai& m pointed out as RAja Parichbat’s, and in the neighbourhood, it is said, 
a bidlle was fought between him and the Muhammadans.- 
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Of stone remains there are very few, and what there are appear to be of 
no particular interest. The fallowing, bearing inscriptions, are noticed by Mr. 
Eeid :— 

(1> A Sanskrit inscription on a atone pillar at Dabhion in tappa Chanri, parganali Deo- 
gaon, dated 1201 Sambat, in the reign of Gobind Chandra of Kanauj. 

(2) A Persian inscription on a slab which had belonged to a jdmi masjid and was 

found at Chakesar in parganah Ghosi, dated 760 H. (1359 A.D,), in the reign of 
Shah Piroz. 

(3) A Hindi inscription on a stone which is built in over the doorway of a small Hindu 

temple at Hops, tappa Nasrullahpur, parganah Muhammaiabad, dated 1529 
Sarabat (1472 A.D.). 

(4) A Persian inscription on a slab in an old mosque at kasha Nigun in tappa Atha- 

rah^, parganah M5hul, dated 940 H. (153a A.D.), in the reign of HaTn5,ydn. 

(6) A Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugarcane press in the town of Azamgarh, dated 
1609 Sambat (1563A.D.). in the time of Salim Shah Sur. 

(6) A Persian inscription on a tombstone in the town of l^izamabad, 4£i>ted 969 H. 

(1561 A. DO- 

(7) A Persian inscription on a slab in a mosque at Ganjahra, tappa Bihrozpur, parga¬ 

nah Mnhammadabad, dated 1099H. (J6S7 A.D.), in the reign of ’Alamgir. 

With the exception of the Ganjahra inscription, none of the present resi¬ 
dents of the neighbourhood know anything about the origin or history of these 
remains. Persons resident in Ganjahra claim to be descended from the found¬ 
er of its mosque, which is, however, of very modern date. From General Oun- 
ningham’s Archseological Reports it appears that the district has yielded nothing 
^worthy of notice in them, except the stone pillar at DabhAon (vide the above list). 

Of this pillar—which, according to General Cunningham, is called Hathiya 
dah U Idt or the pillar of the elephant’s tank—a full description will be found in 
the first volume of bis Reports (page 95). From this it appears that the pillar 
is a mere cylindrical block, apparently intended for the sole purpose of exhi¬ 
biting the inscription. Its shaft is 12 feet 9 inches in height and 1 foot 5^ 
inches in diambter kt base and top. At the distance of 138 feet to the north¬ 
west of the pillar is a large stone elephant, 5 feet 6 inches in length and 4 feet 
10 inches in height, and evidently this gives the name to the tank in the 
middle of which the pillar stands. To the west of the pillar is a low mound, 
called SiwAri-k4-til4, yielding bricks and supposed by General Cunningham ta 
be the site of a temple to Siva. The inscription on the pillar occupies ton lines, 
but as the letters are large and coarsely cut, it is not a long one. All we learn 
from it is that certain Thakurs excavated the tank, of whom the chief was 
^^Bellan” Thdkur, the treasurer of Gosalla Devi, the queen of Raja Govinda 
Chandra Deva, the lord of horses, of elephants, and of men, on Thursday, the 
5th of the waning moon of Asarh, in Samlat 1207. 
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General Canningliain gives the date 1207, bat both Mr. Eeid and Mr. 
Whitevaj make it 1201. Cteneral Cunningham mentions that the people in the 
neighbourhood saj the pillar was set up by RAja Gajpat Sinh in Sambat 207 
or A. D. 150, but has no hesitation in saying that both name and date thus 
popnlarly given are wrong. 

fhero are stone remains at other places in the district: for example, at 
T Wilaa in tappa Nandw&n, parganah Mnhammadabad (where there is an illegible 
Sanskrit inscription); at Indpnr JBbira in tbe same tappa and parganah; and 
at Bamgarh near lAlman in tappa Knba, parganah Deogtlon. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, of tbe origin of any of these is known. 

<»i 3 tQm 3 of the district regarding marriage, divorce and adoption 
appear to present no special features. The ages at 
which marriages take place are usually from 4 to 12 
years, hnt the girl-wife does not actaally join her husband’s household until 
later. The only castes in which the remarriage of widows is said not to be 
XBOogaized are- those of Brahmans, Bkjputs, Kiyaths, BhtiinMrs, Agarwalaa 
AhI whrae allowed, no diSerence is apparently made in the status of 

Hi# liilbsiad (iSdreB as eompared with ordinary marriages. Neither law 
aop oastora reeognizes divorce, as understood in English law; but amon^ 
the lower castes cases of separation of husband and wife, usually after the mat¬ 
ter in dispute has been submitted to a panchdyat^ are frequent, and persons 
thaaseparated commonly contract new alliances. Besides the other well-known 
mrnam af exelnsion from caste, conversion to Christianity or IsUm is said to 
he aalvevsallj followed by this penalty, and the exclusion to be irreversible. 
Bat oeiiher ChrisUanity nor Isl£m at present appears to be making any pro¬ 
gress in this district. The system of panchdyat closely resembles that so 
often described in previous notices. 

The various native preparations of food have been described in other 
notices (see Mirz4Pub and Agba). A few brief notes 
may be added with special reference to this district. 

* a® ^riag cereals and the pulses of both harvests are used by the people 
state with the husk remaining, and as meal or flour with 
fliiteil notepad. The flour or meal is used in the form of cakes. From the 
|tnN&ei @ram ef hari^ and pulse the flour called sattd is also made. It is. 
«»tm dry (like parched grain) or mixed with water, gur, and other stufi; 

imperfecHy ground state (split peas or ddt^ is largely used for soup, 
the kteer is called boran, as opposed to toran (dry bread). During 
the growth afaaram the leaves we not unfrequently nipped off and used for 
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pottage; but those o£rdi are unfit for this purpose. Linseed yields one-fourth 
of its weight iu oil. The oihcake is given to cattle, but, mixed with gur or 
alone, is also consumed by human beings. When eaten by the latter, it is 
dignified with the name of pmwa. Linseed is also used as food by the people; 
it is first pounded in an okhari and then baked in dough. Oakes of manrud 
flour are very dry eating, and a little satisfies an empty stomach. For the 
latter reason also it is reckoned an economical grain by the poor. Kodo is 
regarded as an inferior grain. It is not used in horns and other religious cer- 
monies of the Hindus; and in some parts of the district the people have a fable 
that hell {narak) is the destination of any one who dies within twenty-one days 
after eating it. Maize and the large millet hajri are made into meal; and a 
variety of parched stuffs (eharban) are made from them, especially from the 
former. Maize is also, in the half-ground state, cooked and eaten like rice. 

According to the settlement report, the estimated outturn of food-grains 
Graia outturn of favourable years is 1,66,281,666 mannds (598,102 tonfe> 
the district. From this 7,35,943 maunds (27,035 tons) may be deducted 

for seed. The balance available for food is 1,55,45,723 maunds (571,067) tons. 
Twenty per cent, of this may be struck off for the husk, bran, and refuse that 
are unfit for human food; and the quantity available for the latter is then 
1,24,36,578 maunds (456,854 tons'. The average is 16|- ehhattaks a day per 
head of the total population (by the 1872 census) of the district. The quantity, 
however, is liable to still further deduction for the grain given to animals, the 
amount of which cannot be inconsiderable. The figures boar out the conclusion 
that barely enough grain is raised in the district to support the population.” 
If the case is as stated above with regard to the food of human beings, the 
cattle are in still worse case; for on an average the daily allowance of fodder 
available per head would be only 2 sers 15 J- ehhattaks of chaff ^bhdsaX while for 
working bullocks and milch-cows and buffaloes 7 to 12 sers a day are required 
to keep them in fair condition. 

An interesting calculation is made in the settlement report as to the net 
income from the land that is left in favourable years to the agricultural popu¬ 
lation. From this it appears that the average net income of each member of 
this class amounts to about Rs. 27 for the year or Rs. 2-4-0 each month; those 
above 15 years of age get about Rs. 6-12-0, and tboSe under that age about 
Rs. 3-8-0 by the month. This must very nearly represent the total earnings 
of the class; for, taken as a whole, its extraneous sources of income cau yield 
very little. It should be explained that by net income is meant the value of 
the produce after deducting the cost of feeding animals, providing seed-grain, 

13a 
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mmd paying ih® revenue and other public charges. If the gross value of the 
produce be compared with the agricultural population, the income per head 
would be Bs- 56 nearly, or more than double the net income. 

The unreal mass of the people are Hindus, but the omission at the census 
to distinguish between the followers of Vishnu, Siva, and 
Bdllgloa. female incarnations, renders it impossible to state the 

numbers by sects. As elsewhere in these provinces, it may be presumed that 
Vaishnavas are the prevailing sect. Gases are common where Hindus 
and Muhammadans Join to pay religions honors at shrines which were originally 
Tenerated only by Mnsalm&ns. Instances are those of the worship of S&lS.r 
Mas'ud at Bhagatpur and of Malik Tdhir at Man. It is not everywhere, 
however, that such unanimity exists, and even at Man itself, and at Mubdrak- 
pur, and Kopdganj, there are obstinate and fanatical Muhammadans (chiefly of 
the weaver caste), between whom and the Hindu inhabitants serious affrays have 
taken place regarding the slaughter of cattle. These Muhammadans are said 
to have adc^ted ib© doctrines of Saiyid Ahmad, which were preached among 

Ear&mat *Ali of Jaunpur. Of the Muhammadans, all 
«r aiajut oue-lwentieth of the whole, were returned as Sunnfs. 
Tt© fteeptibos toe all classed as Shias. Although ‘Wahdbis are not shown in 
tlie r^ums, it is believed there are a few in the district. Among the Shfas 
there are said to be some belonging to the Ismnilid branch. 

The Christian community is extremely small, numbering only 77 members. 
Ifce CShureii mission established a branch here in 1861, and in 1882 there were 
3S native €3iristians under the pastoral charge of the head-master of the mission 
schooL This is an anglo-vemacnlar high school, attended by about 170 boys. 
It has attached to it three branch schools with about 100 names on the rolls* 
There is also a mission girls’ school attended by 40 girls. 


PnWie iDstruciJon. 


The school statistics for Azamgarh for the year 1880-81 
may be shown in tabular form as follows 


Clw el jsclio^ 
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and 
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There is no Government zila (high) school in the district. The church 
mission school^ however, sends up candidates for the entrance and middle-class 
anglo-vernacular examinations. The middle class vernacular schools included 
in 1881-82 eight town (tahsili and parganah) and seven village (halkabandi) 
schools. The tahsili schools are at Azamgarh, Man, Jianpur, Mehndjpur and 
Mahul; and the parganah scJbools at Mubarakpur, Muhamraadabad and 
Nizam4bad. The locality of village schools is frequently changed. 

Azamgarh is included in the area which, according to Dr. Hoernle, is that 
Language and ^he Eastern Hindi or Bihari language^ and Bhojpuri 
literature. dialect. The relation geographically of this area to that of 

the other dialects and languages of Northern India will be readily seen from 
the excellent map in Dr. Hoernle’s Grammar of the Qaudian Latiguages, It is 
only possible here, in the short space that can be given to this subject, to refer 
the reader to the sources of information on the subject. Besides the very learned 
work by Dr. Hoernle just referred to, he will find in an appendix to Settlement 
Keport a complete grammar of the dialect spoken in Azamgarh. Of litera¬ 
ture, properly so called, there is nothing deserving mention, unless a few family 
histories, such as those of the family of the rdjas of Azamgarh, referred to 
hereafter, can be so described. 

The district contains 23 imperial and 4 district post-offices. The former 
Post-office and Azamgarh, Ahraula, Atraulia, Barda, Ohiriakot, Deo- 

telegrapL, gdon, DidSrganj, Dohrighat, Gambhirpur, Ghcsi, Jahan^- 

ganj, Kopaganj, Madhuban, Maharajganj, Mau Natbhanjan,' Muhaminadabad, 
Mehnagar, Mubdrakpur, Nizdmabad, Raundpar, Sagri, Barai Mir and Tarwa. 
The district oflSces are at Koelsa, Kendrapur, Mahul and Powai. The postal re¬ 
ceipts during the past 20 years show a progressive increase: they were in 1865-66 
Rs. 5,043 ; in 1870-71 Rs. 7,076 ; in 1875-76 Rs. 16,228; and in 1880-81 
Es. 17,429. The details show that the practice of sending letters unpaid is 
declining, although in the last of the years just mentioned Rs. 7,745, or more 
than a third of the receipts, was obtained from this source. The expenditure rose 
from Bs. 6,298 in 1861-62 to Rs. 10,030 in 1870-71 and Rs. 12,307 in 1880-81. 
There was, of course, a corresponding increase during the same period in the 
number of letters received: in 1865-66 the number was 144,578, in 1880-81, 
362,206, while the total of newspapers, parcels and books received was more 
than doubled. There is as yet no telegraph in the district. 

According to the latest allocation statement (May, 1882) Azamgarh con¬ 
tains 27 police-stations, 10 first-class, 3 second-class, 10 
third-class, and 4 fourth-class (outposts). The first-class 
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Btations are at Sagri, Ahraalaghdt, Muhammadabad, Azamgarh, Deogfion, 
Ghosi, Man, Chiridkofc, Madhaban, and Atraulia; the seoond-class stations are 
at Didfirganj, Gambhirpur, and Tarwa; and the third-class stations are at Ni- 
sdmabad, Mahdrdjganj, Mehnagar, Powdi, Sardi Mir, Dohrighdt, Kendrapur, 
Barda, Jahlinfiganj, and Ranndpdr. The fourth-class stations or outposts are 
at Mnbdrakpnr, Kopa, Edni-ki-sarai and Eoelsa. In 1881 the three forces 
(regular, munieipal, and town police) together mustered f>89 men of all grades, 
including 10 mounted constables. There was thus one polioeman to every 
2-43 square miles and 2,719 inhabitants. The cost of the force was Es. 60,988, 
of which Bs. 53,663 was debited to provincial revenues and the remainder 
defirayed from municipal and other funds. 

Besides the regular and town police, there were, in 1881, 2,229 village 
and road watchmen (organized under Act XVI. of 1873), distributed amongst 
the 5,576 inhabited villages of the district at the rate of one to every 683 
inhabitants. Their sanctioned coat, Es. 80,472, was met out of the 10 per 
«ent. eess. 

Tbe stafisiics of reported crime for the six years 1876-81 include a 
large proportion of the more serious ofFenees, viz,, 41 murders, 18 dacoities 
and 108 robberies. If the statistics could be trusted, about half the property 
stolen was recovered in those years, and the percentage of convictions to per¬ 
sons tried varied from 67 to 83. These and other similar matters are, however, 
fnlly dealt with in the departmental reports, and obviously do not call for 
further notice here. 


Inraoticide. 


Measures for the repression of female child-murder have been in force in 
this district from the 1st April, 1871. Under the Infan¬ 
ticide Act (VIII. of 1870) there were in 1881 twenty Raj¬ 
put clans proclaimed as suspected of practising the crime, viz., Bais, Bisen, 
Gauiam, Niknmbh, Chandel, Hardwas, Raghubansi, SakarwSr, Maunas, Dikhit, 
Chanhan, Birwhr, Palwtir, Gargbansi, Nandwak, Singhel, Donwdr, Kachh- 
Eikfln, and PalhSr. For all Ekjputs the recent census shows the per- 
e^tsige <aS females ‘ under 10 years of age ’ as 47‘36, and ‘over 10 years’ as 
4§*I0. Ttife percentages in each clan having a total of 100 members will be 
found in the volume of Sex Statieties. 

There is but one jail in the district. The average number of prisoners 

l&iteietlaa. 295 in 

1881. The other statistics present no constant features, 
varying as they do from year to year. 
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Before proceeding to the next head, the fiscal history of the district, it 
Present area, reve- will be convenient to give brief details of area, revenue 
nue and rent. rent for the district at the latest date for which accurate 

returns are available. The district is still a temporarily-settled one ; and the 
current settlement has been sanctioned for a term of 30 years, expiring, on 
diifferent dates in different parganahs, between the years 1900-U6. These dates 
are given in detail in the Settlement Officers^ Manual (appendix VIIL, p. 350), 
and need not be repeated here. The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 2,147*7 square miles, of which 1,275*7 were cultivated, 
331*0 cultivable, and 540*7 barren. The area paying Government revenue *or 
quit-rent was 2,139*6 square miles (1,249*8 cultivated, 330*5 cultivable, 539*3 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
was, in 1880, Es. 1,725,192 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,041,129. 
Both land-revenue and cesses are liable to annual fluctuations, but ordinarily 
within narrow limits (vide supra p. 3, footnote 2). The cesses, however, 
above mentioned included the large item of Rs. 1,06,687 on account of the 
subsequently abolished patwaris’ cess. Omitting those figures the local cesses 
in 1880 amounted to Rs. 2,09,250, made up as follows: 12 per cent, cess 
Es. 2,01,520; roads cess Rs. 633 ; commuted Rs. 1,512 ; and acreage cess 
Es. 5,685. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 36,22,041. 

A peculiarity of the Azamgarh district from a fiscal point of view is 
the admixture of permanently-settled with temporarily- 
settled estates. The former are found in the six following 
parganahs, and the numbers in brackets indicate the number of permanently- 
assessed manzas in each :—Deogaon (32), Mahul (15), Gbosi (1), Muham- 
madabad (26), Mau-Ndtbhanjan (1), and Nathfipur (101). Tha total number is 
176, with an area of 73,384 acres, of which 34,637 are cultivated, and the 
Government revenue (fixed in perpetuity) amounts to Es. 53,290. The reve¬ 
nue just mentioned was assessed when these mauzas belonged to the Benares 
province, where they came under Mr Jonathan Duncan’s Settlement in 1792. 
Farther details regarding the transfers of these mauzas will be found in the 
settlement report (p. 173). 

As mentioned in Part L, the area included in xhe present district of Azam- 
garh was, immediately after the cession, included in the district of Gorakhpur. 
It was not until the 18th September, 1832, that the present district was formed, 
and in it were included, until November 1st, 1879, the parganahs Bhaddonand 
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BiluB>d«rpnr, which now form part of the BaJlia district. In the setllement 
report will be found a complete fiscal history of the fourteen parganahs from 
the time of Akbar’s Insiitutei (1596) to the completion of the sixth settlement 
in 1876. It is unnecessary in these pages to treat it with anything like the 
—^ fnlnees, and a brief r£s*m4 only will be attempted. It will be convenient 
at outset to bring together, in one statement, the statistics of area and reve- 
nne for the most important periods over which the fiscal history extends. 



Cultivaied area ia 
acres. 

Revenue, 

EurgasaZt. 

la 1596 
(in Ain.') 

At sixth 1 
settlementf. 
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nial). 

In 1818. 
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(sixth set¬ 
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20,662 

6,837 

18,798 

19,260 

46,866 

Kiirjit MUtu 

5,6iO 

7,717 

13,785 

15,623 

16.885 

17,339 

Chiiiakot ... 
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Moh^mroadabad ... 
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84,218 
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2,56,110 

Man UMbbaiiiaa 
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8,033 
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18,437 

lands 


... 

... 

3,120 

... 


^oial 

106,003 

730,308 

2,52,643 

8,73,733 

9,74,646 

16,58,191 


With respect to the above statement, it should be noted that for 
Deogaon and M4hul, the area and revenue at the time of Akbar cannot be 
given, as although Deogdon appears in the Ain, its present area differs consi- 
derablj from tfiat stated therein, Mahiil, as already mentioned, is not found in 
Abal Fari’e 1^, nor do its present limits correspond with the ancient parganahs 
wUbli & wm formed. A comparison, therefore, between the district 
nnwwSlii m& he made only as regards 12 of the 14 parganahs. Taking 
tliose, we find the cultivated area in 1596 was returned at 106,003 acres, as 
agai^ 586,879 at the dxfch settlement; and the revenue at Es. 2,52,643, as 
Ss, 6,19,781 at the cession, and Rs. 13,15,280 at the sixth settlement. 
As figures derived from the it should be noted that 

the 9mm were Bot arrived at hy eurvey, and, even as estimates, were probably 
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tmder-sftated. Further, the revenue there recorded was most probably an ideal 
assessment: Akbar professed to take one-third of the average value of the gross 
produce of the land, and it is more than doubtful whether the revenue so 
assessed was ever collected. As regards Mahul and Deogaon, both have lost area 
by transfers to Jaunpur, so that the figures for the early settlements are not 
applicable to the areas now contained in those parganahs. 

From 1596 to the cession in 1801 fiscal history is a blank, and our know- 
Fi‘?cal affairs at ledge of the fiscal affairs of the district at the latter period 
the cession in 1801. jg jinajj-ed to a statement of the gross revenue entered in the 
first article of the treaty of the 10th of November, 1801. That revenue was (ex¬ 
clusive of sdyar) as follows : Azamgarh and Mau-Natbhanjan, Rs. 6,95,624-7-6, 
M4hul r exclusive of taluka Oril) Rs. 1,68,378-4-0, total Rs. 8,64,002-11-6. 
This amount is, however, some Rs. 24,000 more than was collected in the year 
of cession, Mr. John Routledge was, on the 12th December, 1801, directed to 
take over, from the officers of the Oudh Government, charge of the parganahs 
that were to form the new district of Gorakhpur. Azamgarh and Mau-Natbhan¬ 
jan were accordingly taken over in the end of December, 1801, and Mabulin the 
end of January, 1802. As the revenue-collectors (dmils) of the Oudh Gov¬ 
ernment declined the offer made to them to continue in office after the trans¬ 
fer, the parganahs were distributed into eleven small jurisdictions under new 
officers. 


The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administration tba^ 
prevailed just before the cession, is described in the early letters of Mr. Rout- 
ledge, the first Collector. The mode of realizing the revenue by the amils was, 
iu plain language, to take everything they could possibly get. Nominal settle¬ 
ments were, indeed, made at the beginning of each year; but neither the dmil 
nor the zamlnd^r, the two contracting parties, paid the least regard to the 
written engagement. At the season for reaping the harvest, the amil plaeal 
armed men over the crops, to prevent their being cut down until he had made 
a fresh settlement with the owners. The difficulties which Mr. Routledge had 
to face, were increased by the fact that not a single record of any kind regard¬ 
ing past administration was forthcoming; all the former revenue officers had 
left with the amils and their deputies, to avoid the insults and ill-treatment 
which they justly apprehended from the oppressed inhabitants. The position 
of the Mndngos^ who were supposed to keep the records, had been one of great 
embarrassment in the times of which we are writing. The district is de¬ 
scribed as at that time, ^‘nearly a waste, which would, in the course of one or 
two years more, become an entire scene of desolation.’* Again, we readL: 
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« Except in pargaualis BelMbdns, Atraulia, and Kauri£ Tilhani, cultivation 
has decreased to such a degree that the produce is barely adequate to the sub- 
fiistence of the inhabitants; and, except in the parganahs above mentioned 
(the zamind^rs of which have always been able to resist the undue exactions 
of the toils), the population is extremely deficient’" 

The relation of the cultivators to the zamindars seems to have been much 
the same, as regards the respect paid to engagements, as that of the zamindars 
to the amils ; indeed, it could not well be otherwise, for the zamindars were 
compelled to strip their tenants of every thing they could lay hands on, in order 
to satisfy the demands of the dmils. Under such a state of affairs, it is not sur¬ 
prising that trade was depressed. Imports of every sort were subjected to 
vexatious duties, both on their first arrival and on passing from one parganah 
to another. The produce of cultivation, when exported, was taxed in the same 
way. For the collection of these taxes, 106 posts were kept up in Azamgarb, 
and 19 in Mahnl. From all this it will be no exaggeration to state, that at the 
fcae of the cession the district was wretchedly misgoverned. 

la Mr. Eoutledge made the first settlement, known in revenue lan^* 
Mmtif ^ ^ First triennial’, from the fact that the engage- 

flfsfc to t&unh. ments were taken for three years. The policy of permanent 

settlements was at that period in favour with the Court of Directors, and the 
arrangements then made were intended only to lead up to a permanent settle¬ 
ment, to be introduced after a short interval had permitted the collector to as¬ 
certain what would be an equitable revenue demand. It W’-as proposed that the 
first triennial should be succeeded by a second triennial, and that then a settle¬ 
ment for four years should be made. Thereafter, it was intended that such 
estates as had come sufficiently under cultivation, should be settled in perpetuity. 
We need not occupy space with the details of a proposed measure which was 
never carried out, and which is, perhaps, as far off being realized now, as when, 
it was proposed. 

The first settlement did not take long to make, for it was reported for 
section on ^8th October, 1802. The engagements for the revenue were taken 
firom the village zamindars, and not from rajas and other large farmers under 
old system, although the latter offered a larger annual revenue, if allowed to 
engage for whole parganahs. Besides the settlement, Mr. Eoutledge had to 
introduce the new dSfcarf aud customs arrangements, and was judge and magis- 
toto of the district of Gorakhpur, as well as collector. On the 10th of January, 
180$, he gave over charge of the district to Mr. Alexander Ross, who for a 
time exerdsed the same functions, but was, shortly afterwards, relieved by the 
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appointment of a magistrate and judge, retaining only the office of collector. 
On the 20th March, 1806, he was succeeded by Mr. Francis Balfour, who held 
office till 14th January, 1811. 

At its outset, the new revenue administration had to suffer from a defi¬ 
cient rainfall, that ever-recurring source of difficulty in Indian fiscal affairs. 
A short rainfall in 1803 was followed by a heavy fall of hail in February, 1804, 
and, as usual, balances accrued. Embezzlement and misconduct of the revenue- 
payers further increased the collector's embarrassments. The first settlement 
was a progressive one, but it was found impossible to realize the revenue; so 
that, at the second triennial settlement in 1805, a considerable abatement was 
made in the demand. During the preceding term no less than 35 estates had 
to be sold by auction for arrears. 

The second settlement seems, on the whole, to have worked well; few ba¬ 
lances occurred and not many sales took place. When preparations for the 
third settlement began, in the summer of 1807, a new' Board of Commissioners 
for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces was appointed, with head-quarters at 
Farukhabad, 

This was the settlement for four years which, it was proposed, should form 
the basis for a permanent settlement. The method of settlement prescribed by 
the Board was strenuously objected to by Mr. Balfour, the Collector, but the 
settlement was concluded in 1808-9. In that year, however the old establish¬ 
ment of contract tahsildars (called dak-yak) was abolished, and new men ap¬ 
pointed on fixed salaries. To the change of system was added failures of the rice 
harvests, in 1215 and 1217, and damage by frost in 1216 fasli. Arrears accrued ; 
many estates were put up to auction and sold, often for very inadequate sums; 
estates were farmed or managed directly by the Collector; and the people 
began to harass tlie revenue authorities through the cf\il courts. 

Great delay occurred in carrying out the fourth settlement, and this period is 
chiefly remarkable for the strained relations which existed between the Board and 
the Collector. In 1814, Mr. H. G. Christian, Secretary to the Board, was ap¬ 
pointed Collector, and his first step was a sharp attack upon the position of Bi\ja 
Shiuldl Dlibe, whom he considered a leader in the opposition to the recovery of 
the revenue. He nest suspended 33 of the revenue officials-, and applied himself 
to complete the settlement. In February, 1815, his task was so nearly finished 
that he was able to return to his permanent appointment at Farukbabad. In 
his report Mr. Christian attributes the defalcation mainly to a combination of 
the more wealthy landholders, to withhold revenue until the assessments of their 
estates had been finally fixed* They conceived that an accumulatign of arrears 
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miglit result in an nliimate decrease of demand. This fourth settlement was for 
10 years, but at the end of that period, namely, in September, 1822, a new sys¬ 
tem was introduced by Eegnlation Vil. of 1822, and so elaborate was it that the 
setaement was not completed until 1837. In this long interval of 15 
y e ars the revenue was collected, almost without balance, and apparently without 
sales. To tide over the interval a general engagement was taken from land¬ 
holders, to pay the existing revenue till a new settlement was made. Before the 
fifth settlement was finished, Regulation IX. of 1833 had been passed. Its 
object was to simplify the unwieldy system of Regulation VII. of 1822. The 
latter regulation introduced, for the first time, the practice of collecting informa¬ 
tion connected with the system of agriculture and the rights of the people. 

The early revenue history of Azamgarh may be commended to those who 
are inclined to pass a harsh judgment upon early British administrators. The 
fault, according to Mr. Reid, lay more with the ruled than with the rulers, 
liandholders exhibited no responsive loyalty towards the British Q-overnment and 
ilB officers. Land was wilfully thrown out of cultivation, and assets concealed ; 
mkA id evisry selllement from the second to the fourth, the landholders did 
wfed i^j coqM to embarrass the collector, by refusing to appear, by abstain¬ 
ing from paying up the old revenue and engaging for the new, and by making 
use of the civil courts against him. One fertile source of difficulty was the 
constant disputes between co-sharers, owing to the total absence of any system 
of record such as now exists. To the absence of such a record was in part 
dne the entire failure of the policy of selling the estates of defaulters. 

The fifth settiement, completed under Regulation IX. of 1833 by Mr, 

^ , Thomason (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor of these Pro- 

T!ie fiftb settlanent. 

vinces), opened a new era. The features which distinguish¬ 
ed it, as well as the operations under Regulation IX, of 1833, from the early 
settlements, were; (1) the demarcation of village boundaries and the survey of 
each village; (2) the fixation of the revenue for a period of twenty years, which 
was afterwards increased to thirty ; (3) the formation of a record of rights and 
in each village. 

in Ifee seiliements under Regulation VIL of 1822, the assessments 
■were upon regalarly prepared rent-rolls or estimates of the actual 

assets. In the operations under Regulation IX, of 1833, the cultivated area 
seems geoerally to have been classiSed into rice land and harjins land. Average 
laies were assnmea for these classes, and the assumed rental 'which the areas 
andratre gave, were checked by comparing the average rate that it yielded on 
the total cultivation with an assumed average rate for the parganah. The 
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rerenne demand in both sets of settlements was fixed at a proportion of the 
actual or supposed assets, which varied between 50 and 66 per cent. 

The revenue fixed by Mr. Thomason was Es. 12,42,274, payable in 1837. 
It was an advance of Ils. 3,09,239, or 33| per cent., on the highest demand 
of the fourth settlement 5 but of this increase more than one-fourth was due to 
the assessment of revenue upon lands previously held revenue-free, most of 
them on forged deeds of grant. The story of this long-continued fraud upon 
the State will be found at length in the settlement report (p. 193;. Many 
villages which bad either escaped notice, or had been under-assessed up to this 
time, were brought on the revenue-roll after the survey made at the fifth 
settlement. The revenue assessed by Mr. Thomason was regularly collected, 
and the severer processes had not to be resorted to except in a very few in¬ 
stances ; and those were all before the mutiny. The area that passed by private 
sale, 230,380 acies, or rather more then one-sixth of the whole district, appears 
large ; but such transfers are not necessarily connected with the incidence of 
the revenue. On the other hand, the high prices realized point to a light 
assessment; and it is worthy of remark that only one-fourth of the area trans¬ 
ferred came into the hands of the trading classes. 

When the fifth settlement expired in June, 1867, the revenue demand showed 
an increase of Rs. 3,447, brought about by the addition of revenue (Rs. 11,492) 
from lapsed mudjis and new alluvion, and diminished by a few remissions (Rs. 
8,045) for land taken up by Government, for diluvion, The loss of the re¬ 
cords in the mutiny prevents any accurate judgment being passed upon the vil¬ 
lage records then prepared, but it would seem that they were imperfect as compar¬ 
ed with those of the current settlement, especially in the matter of recording the 
names of landholders and cultivators. An attempt was made in 1861-64 to cor¬ 
rect the records by the creation of a special department: but the official appoint¬ 
ed to the task appears to have grossly neglected bis duty and nothing resulted. 

Preparations for the revision of the fifth settlement began in 1866, tabsil 

Deoo:aon bein<r the first selected for operations. Its survey 
Sixth settlement. ® 

was completed before the rainy season of 18o7. Mr. Lums- 
den joined the Azamgarh settlement on the 4th April, 1867, but relinquished 
it on the 1 st April, 1868. After this the oflSce remained vacant till 10th Au¬ 
gust, 1888, when Mr. Reid took charge. Survey operations were suspended in 
1869-70, the year of financial panic, owing to the settlement budget having been 
cut down. Before this, however, parganah Nizamabad had been surveyed. 
The remaining parganahs were surveyed under the supervision of the settlement 
officer between 1870-73. 
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Uie re-meastirement of the district disclosed a cultivated assessable area 
of 730 3081 acres or 1,14M0 square miles, which was 

Slatlstiea of area, x i r xi 

&c«of siythcompar- greater by 169,570 acres, or 30 per cent., than that or the 
fifth settlement. This large percentage of difference 
between the areas of the two settlements was not all due to extension of cul¬ 
tivation, about 6 percent, of it being accounted for by the resumption of ylgira 
and revenue-free holdings. A further deduction must be made for the more 
accurate measurements of the recent settlement, it being notorious that the 
cultivated area in some parganahs was understated at the previous survey. 
There are no returns available from whicb to institute a comparison between 
ilift areas under the different kinds of produce at the fifth and at the recent 
settleiuent; but neither as regards these, nor as regards the relative areas 
under groves, does it appear probable that any important differences took 
‘pla<^. 

The total rental of the district was computed at Es. 34,81,64&, and 
applying this to the cultivated assessable area just ineu- 
iioned, an average rate of Rs. 4-12-3 per acre is deduced. 
If all kfldlsi, th^efore, had been held by ,tenants paying cash-rents, the gross 

rental of the district could have been foimd by a simple arithmetical process. 
But the 730,308 acres were actually held thus 




Acres, 

Percentages, 

Total, 


/ (rice> 

91,494^ 

12'6S 


By tenants pajlng cash rents 

( (barjins) 

353,320i 

48 38 ( 

60*91 


1 (rice) 

89,194^ 

12*21 N 


By proprietors as sir 

”• 1 (harjins) 

148,725^ 

20 37 ) 

32*68 


( (rice) 

89,077 

5 36 j 


Bent-free or paying kind-rents 

i (harjins) 

8,497 

1*16 ] 

6*61 


The distinctiou between rice lands and lands bearing other crops, which is 
made above, naturally results from the distinct physical features and the diffor- 
anoe in the letting value of the two classes. The rental of the lands held by 
tenants paying cash-rents could alone be ascertained from the patwdris’ papers. 
It amounted to Es. 3,58,898 on rice-lands, Rs. 16,94,412 on harjins lands; total 
This gave an average rent of Rs. 3-14-9 per acre on rice, and 
on hafjins lands. The application of these rates to the 
area recorded as or as paying kind-rents, would have given a rental for 
that area of Rs. 12,57,240. This, added to the ascertained cash rental, would 
Bs* 33,10,550 as the rental of the district, 

were^ however, obvious reasons why it would have been unfair to ap¬ 
ply these rates at once to the sfr and the hatai land. The principle adopted, there- 
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fore, was to make an exhaustive inspection of every mauza and to pick ont from 
among the varying rent-rates those which were commonest and seemed fairest. 
Minute subdivisions of the cultivated land, with respect to the crops borne, the 
quality of the soil, and the position with reference to the village site, were made. 
By this means parganah and circle rates were deduced; and these have been 
recorded with great detail in an appendix to the settlement report. The rates 
used for the various classes of soil varied greatly, but those most frequently 
adopted were the following:— 


Ricb-lakds, ^ 


Fbb 


PAlo 










Bs. a. p. 

f Class I. 

... 


... 


5 

6 11 

i ” 

II. 


•«. 

... 

... 

4 

8 S 

IIL 


... 

... 

... 

3 

IJ 5 

! ” 

IV.. 







1 

L 

V.] 



Mt 


1 

14 2 

r Class I. 

... 

... 



S 

15 7 


II. 


**• 


.•C 

7 

8 3 


III. 





f ^ 

6 11 





... 

1 4 

8 8 

fciass I. 





i " 

8 8 







1 3 

10 5 

” 

II. 





( ^ 

10 6 





t 1 

14 2 


IIL 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 14 2 


An explanation of the terms per and pdlo has been given in Part I, In 
the whole district the rice-lands amounted to 219,766 acres, and the harjins to 
510,542. Balf of the rice-lands were entered in class III., at an average rate 
of Rs. 3-10-5 an acre; and half the harjins area in classes IL and III,, as per 
land. Of first-class per there were only 48,004 acres, and of first-class rice- 
l^nd only 11,289 acres. The per or home-lands, it may be noted, comprised 
two-thirds of the entire Rarjins area. The extraordinary number of villages, 
and hamlets with which the district is dotted, acoounls for the vm*y large area^ 
which is thus classed as home-lands. 

The general result of the rent-rates, when applied to the total 
. ^ cultivated area, would have be^ a rental of Rs. 34,81,649, 

rates and assessment giving an average rent of Rs. 4-12-0 an acre alL 
round, or Rs. 3-6-11 an acre on the rice land and 
Rs. 5-5-6 on the harjins. It is worthy of remark that the average 
rent per acre of the cash-paying area, as ascertained from the patwdris^ 
papers, was Rs, 3-14-9 on rice land and Rs. 4-12-9 on harjins; 
total Rs. 4-9-10. The result, therefore, of the settlement oflP.cer’s in-"" 
ductive method was, that a somewhat higher all-round rate than that obtained 
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from tlie recorded rentals, was arrived at. Had the rental arrived at by means 
of the classiScation of areas and selected rent-rates, been taken, without further 
modification, as the basis of the Government demand, the revenue would have 
been Bs. 17,40,825, giving an increase of nearly 40 ))er cent, on the previous 
denoand. The revenue actually fixed was Rs. 16,58,191, being 4*75 per cent, 
less than the sum just named. This reduction was rendered necessary (1) on 
account of the lower rents paid by high-caste tenants; (2) in special cases, on 
aojount of the turbulent character of the tenantry, the uncertainty of assets, or 
the poverty and numbers of the coparcenary body; and (3) as a small sum had 
to be struck oflf on account of entire revenue-free mamas. There were, on the 
other hand circumstances counteracting the two first classes of considerations ; 
such as (1) the existence of a sdyar income from lakes or marshes and natural 
woods, not included in the rental of the cultivated land ; j'2) the presence of 
waste land which had been thrown out of cultivation, but, being susceptible 
of immediate restoration, was treated as part of the cultivated area ; (3) in 
some estates the current rent-rates paid were found above the average, and 
s^aiQj the araessment was based on these higher rents. 

The aflinal enhancement represents an increase of Es. 4,12,469, or 33 per 
cent, on the old revenue demand, a result different from that predicted by Mr. 
Thomason in the last paragraph of his report on the fifth settlement. Full de¬ 
tails of the incidence of the new revenue on cultivated, assessable and total areas, 
and of the increase in each parganah and tahsil, are given in the settle¬ 
ment report (page 220). The percentage of increase was lowest in Deogfion 
parganah (7 per cent), and highest in Muhammadabad (57 per cent.) and 
Man Hdtbbanjan (58 per cent). In the two latter the increase was due 
solely to extension of cultivation, as the incidence of Mr. Thomason’s assess¬ 
ment approximated very closely to that of the present settlement The rate at 
which the new revenue fell upon the cultivated area was, for the whole district, 
Bs. 2-4-4, against Rs. 2-3-7 at the fifth settlement The highest incidence is 
found in Rizimabad (Rs. 2-9-1) and the lowest in Deogaon (Rs. 1-13-11). The 
fi^nres of re^ne and its incidences given above are of course exclusive of the 
ee99^^is^i8,of the 10 per cent local cess and the patw4ri cess (the latter now 
abolished), which are only revenue under another name, so far at least as regards 
^ payers thereof. The reason for the low assessment of parganah Deogtion 
m dsiefiy explained by the circumstance that it is naturally the poorest ia*'ihe 
district is held almost enUrely by crowded communities, among whom the 
laud is minutely subdiyided. 
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The new revenue began to be collected in eaeb parganah with the fasli 
Working of the 7®^** following that during which the demand for the various 
new revenae. mahfils in it was made known—or between December, 1869, 

and May, 1875. The increase in the revenue collected up to April, 1877, had 
more than covered the net cost of the settlement, which amounted to Rs. 
6,82,105. Notwithstanding the unfortunate seasons that followed, the collec¬ 
tion of the revenue in all the parganahs except Mahul has been effected smooth¬ 
ly and easily. In no year, except 1877-78,1 did the amount of balance equal 1 
per cent.; in that year it was I*21 per cent, of the demand. In 1879-80, how¬ 
ever, not a single rupee w’as in balance at its close. In Mahul, before 1877, 
some difficulty occurred, owing to the mismanagement of the rdjaof Jaunpur’s 
estates and the indebtedness of other individuals, but for this the settlement was 
not responsible. 

Very full details of the transfers of land that took place between the fifth and 
Alienations and sixth settlements, w'ill be found in the settlement report. The 
the price of land. reliance that can he placed on such statistics is too well 

known to require remark. Taken, however, for what they are worth, the figures 
indicate a larger number of transfers in the years 1859-74 than in either of the 
two preceding periods 11837-47 and 1840-58) of the fifth settlement. This would 
seem to point to a less prosperous state of affairs than foi’merly among landholders. 
Something, Mr. Reid thought, might be dxie to the increased numbers of the 
cultivating landholders, but probably the frequent recurrence of unfavourable 
years in tbe^third period of the sett-lement was the chief cause of the greater 
number of sales. The classes to which transfers were made and the percentages 
of area transferred were as follows : to co-sharers S‘56, to relatives 3*55, to other 
landholders of the landholding classes 6*02, to mahdjans 4-573 total 17-70. The 
last figures denote the percentage of land transferred to the total area of the 
district. Regarding the price of land, the deduction we may draw from the 
figures is, that investors in land were satisfied in 1877 with per cent, on 
their capital, whereas 30 years ago the current rate was 8 or 9 per cent. 

With the same reservation as to their accuracy as the settlement officer 
Alienation since made regarding the figures giveu in his report, the average 
settlement. price of land per acre of revenue-paying land in each tahsil, 

may be given for years since the settlement^:—Azamgarh Es. 34-3-10, Mu- 
haminadabad Ks. 37-9-4, Sagri Rs. 104-14-3, Mdhul Es. 23-6-3, Deog&on 


Es. 54-9-6. 

1 Ifrom a statement furnished by the Collector. The years on which the averages are struck 
are—for Azamgarh 1281-8 fasli; for Muhammadahad, Sagri and Mahul 1284-8; and for Deogaoa 
1279-88. 
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Incidental mention has been made in the caste notices of most of the 
leading families of the district, an<l there are very few of 
families. gufScient importance to require detailed notice. In the 
last edition (1881) of the official Manual of Titles, North-Western Provinces, the 
onlj name connected with this district is that of R^ja Muhammad Salamat 
Eh£n, born in 1835. The circumstances under which official recognition to 
the claim made by the representative of the old rajas of Azamgarh to the title, 
was accorded, are briefly set forth in the Manual (p. 52), and need not be 
given here, as they will be detailed in the historical portion of this notice. The 
family cannot claim to rank as a leading one on the ground of landed posses¬ 
sions in this district ; for, from the official publication just mentioned, it would 
appear that the raja possesses only small shares of estates in parganahs Nizam- 
abad, Chiriakot, and Muhammadabad, paying a Government revenue of Rs. 337. 
In the settlement report, however, it is stated that, in 1873, a grant of 5,000 
acres of forest land in Gorakhpur district was made to him by Govern¬ 
ment. 


A list of 54 properties, the Government revenue of which, in each case, 
exceeds Rs. 2,000 a year, is given in the settlement report; but under several of 
the numbers two or more names are included, so that the total of properties does 
not exactly coincide with the total of leading families. A few only of these can 
be named here. Much the largest estate in the district is the Jaunpur raja’s, 
now under the management of the* Court of Wards. The r4ja and his younger 
The riiaof Jaan- brother are sharers in it, and are the great-grandsons of 
imr's estate. Shiulal Dube, a Brahman of notoriety in his time in the 

Benares province. The estates which his descendants hold were nearly all 
acquired by him. With the history of the Jaunpur estates we are not here con¬ 
cerned; that of the Azamgarh property may be shortly told. After the cession of 
Azamgarh by the Nawab Wazir in 1801, Jaigopsl Paare, son-in-law of Shiulal 
Ddbe, and Ram Ghulam Panre, cousin of Jaigopal Panre, were, on the security 
of Shiulal Dube, appointed tahsildars of parganahs Niz4mabad and M4hul res¬ 
pectively; and they held their appointments during the first two settlements, 
from 1802 to 1808, But in May, 1808, formal charges of peculation, corrup¬ 
tion, and oppression were made to the Board against them by various persons 
in Azamgarh; and as about tbe same time the old system of tahsflddrs was 
abolished, they were in June, 1808, removed from their tahsildarships. The 
investigation into the charges against them showed that both of them had, 
under pleas that were not tenable, kept back some thousands of rupees of the 
revenue; and that, in the names of various real or fictitious persons, they had 
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pnrchased privatelj and at auction, and had taken in mortgage and in farm, 
estates situated within their jurisdictions* 

iUm GhnlSm PAnre seems to have been merely a creature of JaigopSl’s, and 
the latter, backed by Shiulal Dube, did all be could to frustrate the Collector’s 
proceedings against him. Precepts were obtained from the Judge of Gorakhpur 
staying the Collector from recovering the sums due to Government, and from 
settling certain estates without reference to the so-called purchasers and mort* 
gagees. An elaborate petition also was submitted to the Governor-General, in 
which the new tahsildar of Nizamabad was charged with having, at the instiga¬ 
tion of the Collector and the Board of Commissioners, ejected the servants of 
Jaigopal by violence from the latter’s house in Azamgarh and destroyed his 
property. These charges were rejected as primd facie false, and JaigopSI and 
Bam Ghuldm were compelled, under a decree of the civil court, to pay up the 
revenue which they had withheld. Settlement was unavoidably made with the 
recorded purchasers and mortgagees for estates of which they were ostensibly in 
possession. Most of these were estates pnrchased at sales for arrears of revenue; 
and, as far as the records show, the arrears for which the sales had taken place 
were genuine. But, under the sanction of Government, the fraudulent sale to 
Ishri Bakhsh of the large talukas of Qurela, BarAmadpur, and Shamsabad in 
MAhul was disregarded, settlement was made with the village proprietors, and 
Shiulal Dlibe referred to the civil court. To this he did resort some years after¬ 
wards, hut the suit was dismissed. A criminal prosecution, however, did not 
follow from the charges against JaigopSl and Ram Ghuldm. 

The estates that had been purchased prior to 1808, augmented by further 
acquisitions between IBIO and 1813, continued to be recorded in the names of 
their dependents. The cultivators were Kshatri and Bhtiinhar communities, 
who resisted all efforts to extract the revenue, whether made by the proprietors 
or by the Government officials. In 1814 Mr. Christian proposed to confiscate 
the estates standing in the name of Bdldat Ddbe, a minor son of SItialil Ddbe^ 
and to hold an elaborate investigation into the title on which all the estates sus¬ 
pected of having been illegally acquired were held. These proposals were 
negatived, but certain estates were put up for sale for arrears of revenue. 
This measure was rendered futile by the ruling of the civil court, that the 
estates (with one or two exceptions) were not liable to sale, as the arrears 
had accrued after the expiration of the third settlement and before engage¬ 
ments had been taken for the fourth. So the estate remained almost intact, 
and some further addition to it was made, in subsequent years, by purchases 
at auction. 


15a 
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Tfae hold of the raja of Jannpnr upon many of his villages is little firmer 
now than it was sixty years ago. Continuous strong management might have 
kept in cheek the opposition of the ex-proprietors, but mishaps in the family seem 
to have prevented its exercise. Shiolal Dtibe himself was an energetic man, 
as was, it is believed, Shin Ghulam Ddbe, his grandson; and for some years a 
number of the Azamgarh villages were advantageously leased to Mr. Hunter of 
Hiz&m&bdd. But for the last twenty years the management of the estate has 
been decidedly feeble, and rent and revenue have been realized with difficulty.- 
For several years the Court of Wards held the estate; but, by all accounts, the 
operations of the manager under it were not very effective. In 1869 Lachhmi 
Hardyan Dube, the eldest male of the family, came of age, and the estate was 
mdb over to him; but he was quite incompetent for the charge. On his death, 
in 1875, he was succeeded by his cousin, Harihar Dat Diibe, the present rdja. 

The exact extent of the estate in this district cannot be easily made out. 


as the filgures in the Court of Wards’ report include the entire property in the 
three districls-* Jaunpur, Benares, and Azamgarh. In the settlement report the 
mm ia 1814 is as imarfy 39,0(M) acres, occupying 89 entire villages and 
the there stated as Ea. 45,587. 

liexi M sisse to tlie Jaunpur rdja’s .estate in Azamgarh is B4bS Durg4 


B&ta Onrgi Paj> Fardiad s. This was a<^tiired in much the same way as 
s estate. estate. DurgS Parsh&l is the grand-son of Kanhaiyd 

Lai, aKhatri The latter was appointed treasurer of Gorakhpur in 1802; and 


som afterwards his^son and son-in-law were appointed tahsildars in the district. 


Iul 1808 the latter, named Moti L41, who was^tahsildar of parganahs AtrauliS, 
KmsM, and Goi^lpur, was charged with malpractices and was removed from 


his appointment; and the former also seems to have been discharged in that 
year. The collector recommended the dismissal of Elanhaiya Lai also ; but the 
grounds alleged were held insufficient, and he continued to be treasurer up to 
1814. In October of that year he was dismissed, on the urgent representation* 
of Mr. Christian. The present representative of the family is described (in the 
seltlemOTt report) as, strict with his agents and considerate of his tenants. 

the k^ter he is p<^ular, those only being excepted who keep up the old 
gfw^joofaoii^fhoaoqtmticm of their villages.^ 

Thoesi^ of the SidMri Babds was, partly at least, acquired before the 
siaiiari cession, and is known as ^taluka Baz Bahadur’; although the 

^ pr^nt owners (h) not claim descent from that personage, 

«&oinM9shaiTaf All ^h&a, a grand-nephew of Baz Bahadur’s widow. 
The ipmmi owners are Wans AH son, and Akbar Khan, grandson. 
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of Musharraf Ali Khdu. The joint revenue payable on the estates is 
Rs. 18,761. 

Mir Muhammad Taki of Sarai Mir; Mirs Ghazanfar Husain and Bakar 
Husain of Pirpur (Fyzabad district ); Mathura Parshad, 
Other famflies. Sinh and Kesho Parshdd, sons of Manga!& 

Parshdd, Bhuinhdr, of Stirajpur, parganah Ghosi; and the Khajuri Babiis 
(Lachhman Sink and seven others): all these are owners of estates paying 
upwards of 10,000 rupees revenue. The first, third, and fourth of these families 
held property before the cession. All the remaining properties are assessed 
below Bs. 10,000. 

The estate of Mr. M. P* Dunne of Shamsabad, parganah Mdhul, with 

„ ^ a Government revenue of Rs. 6,800 at the recent set- 

Mr. Dunne’s ^feate. 

tlement, was granted to that gentleman for distinguished 
services in the mutiny. The jdgir formed part of the estates of the rebel 
Irddat Jahan, the last of the Mihul rajas, who was executed for rebellion in 
the disturbances of 1857-58. The rest of Irddat Jahan’s estates were bestowed 


Mr. Dnnne’s estate. 


on Mr. Martin and Kazi Indyat Husain. Both the European grantees have 
died, but the estates remain in their families. 

One property more may be mentioned, that, namely, which is held revenue’- 
The jagir of Ali under an old imperial grant by Ali Ashraf, a descend- 
ant of Abdur Razz4k, the sister’s son of Makhdtim Saiyid 
Ashraf Jahdngir. It consists of seven villages in parganah Chiridkot* The 
resident cultivating communities are in full proprietary possession of the vil¬ 
lages, and the Jdgird<ir*s right extends only to the collection from them of the 
Government share of the assets. 


Proprietary tenures are, with a few unimportant exceptions, simple or un- 

« , , ^ divided. The proprietors hold direct, unrestricted control 

Propnetaiy tenures. sr r v . 

over their estates, subject to the payment of tho Govern 7 
ment revenue and cesses, to certain police and settlement obligations, to indivi¬ 
dual encumbrances created by themselves, and to the law respecting the occu¬ 
pancy rights of tenants. 

The only exceptions to this tenure occur in about thirty small villages, 
Sub-proprietary two-thirds of which are situated in parganah Atraulia, and 
tenures. various other parganahs. These form parts of 

large mahdls, and the proprietary right in the villages is divided between the 
superior proprietors, mdlguzdrs^ w'ho pay the revenue, and the inferior proprie¬ 
tors, musJiakhkhadddrsy who hold the villages entire under the former on perma¬ 
nent hereditary leases, which are subject to revision, as regards the amount of 
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the rent, only at settlement. In one or two of these villages the inferior iith 
seems to have sprung np merely from the fact that the ancestors of the holders 
settled on the land, brought it under cultivation, and for a lengthened* period 
paid to the superior a lumpsum as quit-rent- In a few, the inferior proprietors 
appear to be the descendants of the old village zamindars. Their villages seem 
to have been included, either with or without their consent, in the revenue 
engagement of a larger landholder, who recovered from them something more 
than the State revenue. Te rest are probably grants {birts) given in perma¬ 
nency by the original owners, from religious or worldly motives, for or with¬ 
out consideration, snbject onlf to the payment of a moderate quit-rent. Most 
of the sub-proprietary tenures in parganah Atraulia are of this sort. 

But if the tenures themselves are simple, much complication has arisen 
nisfributioB of tlie from the two-fold distribution into mauzas and mahdU^ 
land into maozas. tbese terms, mama, is usually translated vil¬ 

lage,” but its meaning is rather one of the sections, more or less compact or 
regular in form, into whioh the surface of the country is permanently divided, 
and each of which is known by a separate name, connected in some cases by 
tradition with its founder, bnt in many of unknown origin. Of these mauzas 
there are 5,532 in the district. The average area of a manza is for the whole 
district about 248 acres, of which 139 acres are on an average cultivatfed. The 
proprietors recorded in the share lists at settlement numbered 175,761, so that 
on an average there were 32 sharers in each mauza, the average area of a single 
share being 7| acres, of which would represent the average cultivated area. 

Turning now to mahdh, these in their simplest and commonest form consist 
of the whole or a definite part of a single mau^a, but it not seldom happens that 
two or more entire mauzas or parts of mauzas—not necessarily contiguous to 
each other, but sometimes scattered about over an area of twenty square miles, 
or more—are grouped in a single mahal. The more complex mahdis occur 
mostly in tappa Kdba of parganah Deog»^ou, in taraf Dtraha of parganah Bel- 
h^bins, in parganah Kauri a, and in tappa Chakesar of parganah Ghosi. As each 
proprietor is by law entitled to demand separation of his property and to have it 
constituted a distinct mahil, the number of mahSIs is at all times liable to change. 
The collected regarding them at the time of settlement would not repre¬ 

sent the state of thin^ now, and may accordingly be left unnoticed.. 

Something may be said of their internal constitution that will be of 
Tlie consUtution permanent interest. The simplest constitution is that 

©i mallei©, which all the proprietary rights are held undivided. The 

cumber of mah&ls having this constitution is limited, for there are compara- 
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tively few mahals which belong to a single person ; and in the case of proprie¬ 
tary families, the joint constitution generally works smoothly only while the 
members of the family are few, following it are various degrees of separation 
in the interest of the proprietors. Four principal ones are distinguished in the 
settlement report: (1) where only the $(?• land is separate ; (2) where most of 
the cultivated laud and the tenants’ holdings, and some of the waste and Bdyar^ 
are divided among the proprietors by households ; (3) where some land is held 
in severalty by individual households, other laud iu common by certain house¬ 
holds, other land in common by all the households of certain main pattis^ and 
other land in common by all the sharers ; (4) where the mahal is divided into 
pattU held by households which have nothing in common. The third is the 
constitution of the majority of proprietary communities, and, for its comprehen¬ 
sion, requires a reference to their history. The division of the land in these 
usually began some generations ago, in the time of progenitors whose names 
are still applied to the main sub-divisions {paitis) of the mahdls. Much of the 
cultivated land, the tenants’ holdings (parjas)^ and some of the waste, and^dj/ar, 
were distributed among these pattis ; but some cultivated land, waste, and sdyar^ 
remained common property. As the sharers have multiplied, the main pattis 
have been broken up by imperfect partition into smaller pattis, in the same 
manner as was the mahal into main pattis. So that under this constitution we 
have the state of things mentioned above. 

The complexity of tenure is not confined to the overlapping of the bounda¬ 
ries of mahals and mauzas, but is found also in the separate holdings within 
mah41s; for all the separate land of each patti and household* will rarely be 
found iu a single locality, the pattis consisting of fields situated in several parts 
of the mauza or mauzas that are included in the mahal. The bad effects of 
the disjointed character of these holdings are most evident where there are 
many proprietors, residing some in one and some in another mauza* 

In the large majority of estates ancestral right is the basis of proprietary 

The basis of pro- estates where a different scale of interests 

prietary^ interest; has, from’peculiar circumstances, become established, an-' 
ancestral right cestral right is still kept up in the sdyar and waste, and 

occasionally even in the common lands that are cultivated. To this strong 
sense of ancestral right is probably owing the sentiment against adoption— 
as introducing strangers and preventing the devolution of property to col¬ 
laterals—which is found among proprietary communities. The mode of ex¬ 
pressing ancestral shares in this district is almost always by fractions of the 
rupee. But the fractional parts into which the rupee is distributed varies 
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gimilf iQ diffwat pkoes, la aa appendix to tbe Settlement; Report no less 
tkm 63 different metbods of dividing the rupee are giren, and even this list is 
declared to b© nc^ an exhanstive one. It would be out of place here to give 
ibis lisl^ whidby commencing with the two simple divisions of 18 sahams 
mi 16 iw, is carried on to a division that as its ultimate item includes a 
rm m ibe 97 ,^, 00 ,(KX)th part of a rupee. In the few cases in which the 
Mglm is taken as the nnit, the sub-divisions are : 1 bigha= 20 biswas ; 1 bi 5 wa= 
SO dhdrs; 1 dhiir=20 reus. Hiis gives 8,000 reus to the bigha. By a third 
method, a manza is taken to be ec|ual to 100 Wghas, and each bigha is further 
^b-divMed into 20 biswas and each biswa into 20 dhurs. By this method 
the nllimato mih-division of a mauza is into 40,000 dbiirs. The dhdr must 
m&mBmtif wmj in area according to the total area of the mauza. 

The commonest of anomalous tenures is known as highaddm. Accord¬ 
ing to Mr. Carnegy Kachahri Technicalities ” s.r.) HgTia- 

AiHJmaloTis tenure: & ^ 

U^44m aad ddm^ dMrbdchk and bdokh are synonymous terms 5 the first 

of these he defines as village payments by a rate {bdohh) 
m air and as ^ an nneven distribution.’^ Bighaddm 

mmm mmsfij ^rate p€^ bigi^. Mm meaning both ^money’ and 
* rala*’ It mmj be correct to say regarding some instances — but not regarding 
afi—^liiaithis UgkaMm tenure was of natuM and spontaneous growth^ each 
member of the community having, by custom, been allowed to cultivate as much 
land as he could, and that, without reference to right by descent, such land was 
held to be his several property, on which he paid revenue. But the fact that the 
people cling so tenaciously to ancestral right, which in some Ughaddm estates is 
still preserved as the basis of proprietary interests (for part, at least, of the pro¬ 
perty), clearly negatives the idea that a man ooultl always take as much land as he 
liked and call it his own. In many oases the tenure arose from mishaps to the 
community or to certain members of it, by which its affairs were thrown into 
disorder. Some sharers would temporarily abandon the estate, leaving the re¬ 
mainder to pay the revenue. During their absence, possession would tend to 
baooma the law of the community, as far at least as the revenue-paying land 
waaeoficmidd; and a Ughaddm tenure would be the result. 

Oidiaarily Mgkaddm is applied to mahals or mauzas in which shares are 
^pressed in area^ and tl^ word khdfdaUi to those in which shares are expressed 
in firactiona of a given unit. Ancestral right is not necessarily the basis of 
MMimii share lists. In estates in which there is a double standard of inte rests, 
feolii must be kept in sight until a complete partition of the estate is 

carried mL Tk^ mode of recording the constitutions of such estates at the 
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recent settlement was in some eases to prepare two separate share lists, called the 
puttiAdfi tndl and iiio paitiddH B&yo,T^ in others the two standards of right were 
oombined in a single table- Much inequality was found to exist between pos* 
session and right in some of the large coparcenary mah&Is ; but the settlement 
authorities were not empowered by law to interfere, buo in such cases. 

Common land^ that is, land the ownership of which is undivided, is gene¬ 
rally cultivated by tenants, from whom the rents are col- 
Common land. either jointiy^—by managing partners of the different 

shareholders, or separately—by an estimate of the share of rent due from each 
tenant to each share or patti. Sometimes certain tenants are assigned to each 
paiti by an arrangement catled phdtbandi, ISfo reckoning takes place among the 
shareholders in large coparcenary communities for land held in severalty. If a 
sharer^s sir is not proportionate to his right, the sir is assessed at tenant’s rates 
and cash is paid, or the rent of certain tenants is assigned to those who hold less 
than their full share of sir^ Owing to the vast number of sharers and the 
great sub-division of interests, the lambarddri system fails to fulfil its purpose 
in Azamgarh, and is only nominally in force. 

It remains to notice the plots of land that are held on a distinct tenure 
Ar^zidUns, from, and convey no title to rights and interests in, other 

parts of the mauzas and mahals. These are known as ardzi^ 
or ardziddris. Most of them are resumed revenue-free holdings. 

The description above given of proprietary rights applies substantially to 
Revenue-free te- those estates that are held revenue-free. Their number 
at the recent settlement only amounted to 22, the assumed 
assets of which were Rs. 10,801, showing a loss to Government of about 
Rs. 5,000. 

First among cultivating tenures is the sir^ or lands recorded as iu the 
Cultivating cultivation of proprietors of all kinds. These amounted at 
tenures. settlement to 32*62 of the total cultivated area of the dis¬ 


trict, the highest percentage being found in parganah DeogAon (57*86) and the 
lowest in AtrauliA (20*73). Besides the sir^^ other lauds were cultivated by 
proprietors, bringing up the total percentage of lands in their cultivation to 
42*26. The other cultivating tenures fall into two main classes: (1) occu¬ 
pancy holdings, and (2) holdings at will. The proportions of these were 59*69 
and 40*31, respectively, to the whole tenant-held area. Occupancy tenures, again, 
may be classed as; (1) privileged, of which sankalapsy lirts and land held iu com¬ 
pensation for, or as the residue of proprietary rights, or for maintenance, are 
instances 5 and (2) ordinary occupancy tenures, which accrue under the law# - 
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Moei of the land is heM on cash rents—either fixed in the lump fof the 
entire holding, or calculated at a rate on the higha. Hents 
in hind are chiefly found in the case of rice-lands in 

ibe jBonlfa of the district, to which, as the crops are precarious, the custom is 
wei dbpteii The landlord’s share of the crop is generally half of the grain, 
te^ellier with certain cesses levied on the tenant’s half, These cesses are 
known as ief^aM and pathud or and they vary from one-twentieth to four- 
fifths of the tenant's shai*e. In some parts the custom of nau satti prevails: 
that is, the landlord takes nine-sixteenths and the tenants seven-sixteenths of 
ll^ grain, and onl of i!^ latter only one ser of seraM is deducted. Actual 
drrimii fe n©4 reeotied to, but an estimate < hankdt) is made when the crop is 
tmij for Ciiltfng, and the tenant is bound to pay the estimated rent, whatever 
the actual outturn may be. This estimated rent is delivered either in grain 
mr in its value in money; all the chaflFor straw usually belongs to the tenant. 
The mmple^ form of eash rent tenures—which is also the most usual— 
^ ^ whi<^ the lemi fixed or agreed upon is payable 

, , - firwi to yeair any varfance on account of changes 

irflto or in the e:^nl of fallow* CHher tenures 

mm hi wUdi llmse eondilioiis affect the aHiount of annual rent. The 
mmimonest instancse is where the custom of $hudkdr or jinspher prevails ; rates 
per Ugha are fixed for each kind of crop, and consequently the amount of rent 
varies from year to year with the crops sown. This chiefly prevails where 
sugarcane is cultivate^. In some rice tracts the custom of dekhsun, or ratable 
dedndioii for deficiency of crop is found. A third custom in rice tracts 
is that of miAti parity where nothing is charged for fallow; but in some parts 
the reverse of this custom is found, e.y., in cases where the landlord wishes 
to take np tenant’s land for indigo sowing, and a deduction in the rent 
for land taken up is allowed. This last custom is likely to cease when tenants 
feeder understand their legal rights. 

It may be mentioned here that in Azamgarh there are three methods of 
wmmBg the cultivation of indigo : (1) the planter rents land and raises 
Mb Bmm cwp ; (2) cultivators take advances from the planter under agree- 
In Slow a ©ertaiB amount of land and deliver a certain amount of plant; 
0} &e planter, when he is the proprietor of land, takes fields from his te¬ 
nants, aca>rding to tibe custom mentioned above, and raises his own plants. (See 
fiiatibr, Setflement Report, p. 135.) 

w. IW thadisfarict the proportion of tenants’ land held at cash rents is 
89‘fW pear and at rents in kind 10*02. Of the latter class of tenures an 
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equal portion is held in occupancy right and at will. Of cash rent tenures a 
little over a third of the area is held at will and two-thirds in occupancy 
right. 

A large proportion of the land in the district being held in permanent 
Tfte influence of moderate rents, the fashion thereby established 

occupancy tenures has extended to land on which no such right exists. Ex- 
eept near towns, where competition chieSy operates to fix 
rents, the question raised between landlords and tenants is said to he not so 
much what might be paid, as what is commonly paid in the neighbourhood by 
tenants in whose favour no caste or other personal reservations are made. Sta¬ 
tistics collected at the recent settlement give the following average rent-rates 
per acre t—for occupancy lands of superior castes Rs. 4-3-5, for land held at 
will by superior castes Rs. 4-6-3, for occupancy land of other castes Es. 5-5-0, 
for land held at will by other castes Rs. 4-0-9. The average rent-rate for all 
castes was found to be i occupancy land Rs. 4-13-3, land held at will Rs. 4-9-8. 
The opinion of those best acquainted with the district seems to be that the 
people as a whole are no better off now than they were thirty or forty years 
ago, an opinion which the people themselves are said to be most ready to en¬ 
dorse. The arguments, based mainly on the keen competition for land which 
a rapidly-increasing population involves, need not be reproduced here. 

The principal imports into the district are grain, English-made cloth and 
^ ^ yurn, cotton, silk, dried tobacco salt, metals and 

hardware, drugs, and leather goods. These the district buys 
ehierfly with the proceeds of its sugar and molasses, indigo, opium, and cloth. 
The persons through whom'the interchange of commodities is thanaged, and who 
make therein a livelihood, are very numerous, but no statement of their earn¬ 
ings can he given. Many of the traders are men of limited means working on 
borrowed capitdi or as brokers; and the number of really wealthy men, all 
of whose capital is their own, is small. From an elaborate note on the traifio 
of the district kindly supplied by Mr. J. B. Fuller (which, from considerations 
of space, cannot unfortunately be given m exlenso) it appears that the metalled 
roads and the Gogra are at present the only important lines of traffic. The 
most noticeable features in the road trafSic are (1) the import of cotton, motals, 
and salt from the west along the Jaunpur and Bbnares roads \ (2) the import of 
cotton goods from Gh^zipur, which are all of European make and are received 
direct by Ghazipur from Calcutta; (3) the large import of grain from the Doh- 
righat wharf on the Gogra, to be passed on towards Jaunpur, Benares and 
Ghizipur; and (4) the export of sugar in all directions. 

16 a 
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An important pari in the traffic of the Azamgarh district is played by 
the river Gogra, the natural means of communication for all the districts of 
the Benares group. Here are three wharves in the Azamgarh district, at (in tlie 
mler of decreasing importance) Dohrigh^fc, Nainijor and Ohaprighdt No re¬ 
turns are fortheoming of the traffic transacted at the two latter places ; the 
only fact known about them being that 38 river boats ply at the Nainijor and 
38 at the GhaprfghAt wharf. The Dohrighat traffic registered in 1879, showed 
values in round figures as follows: Ueeeipts from up-stream, Rs. 1,45,000? from 
down-stream, Rs. 12,50,000 ; total, Rs. 13,95,000: to up-stream 

Ss. 56,000; to down-stream, Rs. 20,00,000; total, Rs. 20,56,000. The receipts 
from up-stream are much less cousiderable than might have been expected, and 
con^ almost wholly in a small import of food-grains, principally from wharves 
on the opposite (Gorakhpur) bank. The receipts from down-stream are much 
more important, the principal items being rice, salt, and sugar from Patna and 
other wharves in Bengal, in exchange for which tolerably largo despatches are 
iudhidiug valuable ooesi^ments of cotton goods. The despatches up- 
alMnii ire wholly iusaguifieant. Briefly, then, it may be stated that the 
of liver traffic iufficale that in normai years there is no large export 
m import of food-grains, and that the principal part in the traffic is played by 
the exchange of commodities of a special character. 

A very full history of the sugar trade of the district will be found in the 

^ ^ Settlement Report (p. 159), It is sufficient here to notice 

Ttie sugar traCe. , . ... 

that the area under its cultivation had risen from 61,373 acres 

in 1836 to 91,297 acres at the recent settlement. This is somewhat in excess of 
the area, 77,014 acres, shown (in Part II. supra) as nnder sugarcane in 1880-81. 
How far the last figures present a real decline in the trade cannot be stated ; 
but the refiners’ business in Azamgarh is not a very certain and profitable one, 
and failures are not uncommon. The number of sugar refineries in the dis¬ 
trict at the recent settlement was 1,567, scattered all over the district, but the 
largest number was found in the head-quarters pargauah (Nizamabad), Mr. 
Reid calculates that in favourable years the quantity refined can hardly be 
leas Hmu 13,00,982 maunds. Deducting five per cent, for local consumption, 
Ibe probable export of favourable years is 12,35,933 maunds, or 45,402 tons, at 
an estimated value of Rs. 1,12,97,201. The molasses remaining from the process 
of refining would be 26,01,965 maunds, of which also part is exported, and 
about 2,500 maunds used in the (3ovemment distilleries. In the early months 
of the agricultural year molasses is an important part of the people’s food ; in 
years of scarcity it may be said almost to keep the people alive. 
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The indigo trade of Azamgarh has a history dating back to the early 

^ , years of British role. The Company’s commercial resident 

TOe indigo trade. ^ r j > 

was allowed to trade on his own account as well as for his 


masters ; and in 1807, seven factories were erected by the then Resident, Mr. 
Crommelin. A detailed account of all the indigo concerns that have been 
since started in the district will be found in the Settlement Report (p. 161). 
Only one native seems to have held factories before the mutiny; but about the 
year 1864 a rage for factory building seized on the natives, owing to the high 
prices that then prevailed. Mr. Reid writes (in 1876):—Of 415 factories 
now standing in the district, 332 have been built during the last fourteen years. 
At the present time only twenty-nine factories with a hundred and fifteen pairs 
of vats are the property of, or held by, Europeans and Eurasians. The rest 
(386 factories with 607 pairs of vats) are the property of, or held by, natives. 
Of the twenty-nine Europeans factories, thirteen are not at present worked. 
They contain fifty-eight pairs of vats; and of the fifty-seven pairs of vats 
attached to the factories that are worked, twenty-six are not made use of.” 

The opium trade, judging by the figures given by Mr. Thomason in 


The opium trade. 


1836, is less flourishing now than it was 40 years ago. The 
canse may be found in the greater independence of the cul- 


tirators. Poppy cannot compete with sugarcane, which, in spite of the greater 


amount of time and labour expended in its cnltiraiion, is much the more useful 


and profitable crop. The Azamgarh cultivator, moreover^ tries, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to raise from his own little holding food-produce for his own consump¬ 
tion thronghont tihe year, and to devote to other kinds of produce only so 
much land as will provide him with the cash that he needs for other necessary 
objects. Doubtless if the demand for sugar were to cease, all castes would 
take to poppy as they do to sugarcane. The average amount of opium aimuftlly 
exported from the district and delivered at the Government factory at Gh£zi- 
pur during the 16 years from 1858-59 to 1873-74, was 1,619 maunds, and the 
price paid by Government to producers Rs. 3,16,967. The average yearly 
number of cultivators is said to have been 12,000. 

The processes of sugar refining and of the manufacture of indigo are 
Manui^tnrea: su- "^ery fully described in the Settlement Report (pp. 131 to 
gar and indigo. j j gg Some accouut of the former will also 

be found in Shahjahanpub. The method of preparing indigo from plant in 
Azamgarh is probably the same as that followed elsewhere. It is of too techni¬ 
cal a character to be described with advantage in the short space that could 
be allotted to it here. 
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Hie following brief estimate of the outturn and state of the trade may 
be of more general interesi Mr* Eeid writesOn the average 13J sers of 
dry colour are obtained from 50 bundles of plant, and 19 bundles of plant may 
be put down as the average crop per acre; for vicissitude of seasons affect not 
mty the gross amount of the plant, but the quantity and quality of the colour¬ 
ing matter which it yields. To obtain 1,000 maunds of dry indigo, therefore, on 
the average about 7,800 acres of the plant wonld have to be sown. Q-uided by 
the return of rats, we may estimate the indigo trade to be now about one-third 
of what it was at the time of the survey. The average price per bundle is Rs. 
1‘3, aad per acre is Bs. 30. It will be observed that the estimated value of the 
is nearly the same as that of bhadain rice : if the land is not used for 
indigo, it is used for the former.’^ 

The dolh trade <rf Azaragarh is of considerable local importance, although 
of much less than it used to be. In former days not only 
was tike whole population of the district dad in cloth of local 
xmn^it0liU% bi^lar^ qmmtiiiee of most, both of finer and of ihe coarser, 
4^ tie time the eixporls ocmsist: {!> of some of 

aottoii eiollis fiaa^ff^ English yarn) and of lie sBfe or tasar and 
ooticm dotiks of Mart, SopA, and Mub^rahpur, which are exported westward, 
southward, and eastward; and (2) of a few of the coarser sorts which are export¬ 
ed westward and southward, and also northward to Nipdl. The export is effect^ 
partly through brokers, who purchase for dealers at a distance, an i by traders who 
eoiM lo purchase ; partly by the weavers themselves, who travel with their own 
goods. Some of the leading men among the Julahas even have permanent 
shops in plao^ as far off as TJmrdoti, were they have found a demand for their 
cloths. The export trade to Nip6I is managed chiefly by the Muhammadan 
traders (B^kis) of Lar in the Gorakhpur district. Of the amount and value of 
the e^rts no definite information has been obtained. As to the local consump¬ 
tion of finer cloths, these are of course used when no cheaper English cloth of 
^ime kind, or adapted to the same purposes, competes with them. 

The number of looms in the district was in 1876 returned at 13,058. A 
proportieu of these were in the towns of Man, Mub4rakpur and 
^ rest vrere scattered throughout the villages of the district. Most of 
ttiem were in the manufacture of coarse cloths from the yarn spun 

by women of all castes in all parts of the district The weavers are mostly 
Muhammadan JuMias. In this district two castes of Hindus also weave; 
BaBgwfis, wk> seem to rank with Kandns, Rastogis, and the like, and ChamAra. 
But the uimifeur of 'Siig kind is small. The total number of weavers in the 
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aislrict by tibe recent oensns was 12,108, and no other industry except cul¬ 
tivation had so many followers. When fully employed, they earn from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 15 per month per loom. The finer kinds adar, adarsd^ ekashma, &.c., 
obtain a price of from 7 to 11 anas per English square yard, adar fetching the 
highest price. The coarse kinds, g&rhd, sallam, &o., fetch from one £na four 
pie to four ^nas. (For a list of the native names and detailed price list see 
Settlement Report, pp. 147 and 170) 

A brief notice of the silk and satinette industry of Mubfirafcpur and 


Silk aod satinette. 


Kliairabad is to be found in the Beport on the Railway- 
borne Traffic of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 


for the year ending 31st March, 1882. The satinette or galta is a mixture of 
silk and cotton and described as a cheap and pleasing material for ladies’ 
dresses”; but we are told that the production of galta is unimportant as com¬ 
pared with that of the silk fabric known as sangi^ which is much appreciated 
by Muhammadans. Both cultivated and wild (jasar) silks are said to be used 
and to come from Bh&galpnr, Mursbedabad, and other places in Bengal, The 
origin of the art is not known, and its practice is confined at present to the two 
villages above mentioned. In the year to which the report refers, there were 
65 firms employing labour in this industry ; the total of artizans was 2,483 ; 
and the value of the annual production of galta and sangi was estimated at 3 J 
l£khs of rupees. 

Saltpetre is made in all the parganahs except Mahul, AtrauHa and Man, but 

Saltpetre and hides saltpetre refinery is in Kopfiganj. The refined salt¬ 

petre is sent towards Calcutta for export to Europe, and a 
good deal of the crude saltpetre is also exported. Carbonate of soda Ucgji) is 
exported to Patna and eastwards, for use In the manufacture of soap and glass* 
The hide trade is partly managed by local traders, who combine with it the ex¬ 
port of horns and tallow. The value of the exports of hides, horns, and tallow 
probably does not exceed Rs. 30,000 a year. 

This summary of the manufactures of the district would be incomplete 
Pottery without some reference to the polished black pottery, diver¬ 

sified with white patterns, the manufacture of which is said 
to be indigenous to Azamgarb, Whatever its importance from an artis tic point 
of view, and it is said to be much in favour with art critics, it can scarcely 
rank as a branch of commerce; for the whole annual value of the work is 
estimated at no more than Rs. 320. The history of the art has been noticed 
in the account of Nizi[MABAi> (see separate article post); but it appears that the 
present fineness of execution attained has been reached during the last 30 
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TIwb work sliows no si^n of oxtensioiij owing' to tho fsict tli6 art is 
eosifinod to throe men, who guard its secret closely. 

ThB chief markets are naturally in the few places that can be called towns ; 

and it is nnnecessary to encumber these pages with the long 
MarfceisaoaMrs. of smaller local markets or bazars which is given in the 

Sdt&emmi Beport (p 156». There are a number of annual fairs held in the 
dkhricl; but few of them have more than a local reputation, and none are very 
largely attended. The following list includes all of any note :— 


Ostensible religions 
object. 


20,000 to 25,000 Bathing. 

12,000to 15,000 Visiting Bhairo^S 
shrine. 

4,000 to 6,000 Celebration of the 
featiral of birth 
and death of S£- 
lar Mas’dd Ghazi. 
t2,j060 to 15^000 Bathmg. 

imo. 

YMUmg the lake 
and texn^^ of 


Worship at the tem¬ 
ple of B<*]| BeTi. 

Visiting the shrine 
of Saiyid Ah- 
rrad Bad pa, known 
also as Miran 
Shah. 


From a report by the Collector it appears that the average daily rates of 
hire paid to the commoner classes of artisans and labourers, 
have not varied from what they were in 1858, utr., bear¬ 
ers (hahdr)j 4 to 5 5nas; carpenters, 2| to 4 J anas ; blacksmiths and masons, 2^ 
to 4 4nas ; coolies, l^fco 3 anas; diggers {belddrs)^ 2 anas. For most purposes of 
©omparison the figures given in the Basti and Gorakhpur notices (Gazr., VL, pp. 
410 and 603) will doubtless apply to this district. Agricultural wages are usu- 
and no fixed scale is in force for the whole district. Village ser- 
mAm&b carpenter, blacksmith, barber and washerman, are paid accord- 
feg to a well-known custom by fees or presents at births and marriages, or both. 

Mr. Beid considers ttiat there can be no question that during the 20 years, 
1856—1876, prices ninged higher than formerly: but whe- 
tiler this has not been due, in part, to a prevalence of defec¬ 
tive dmmmy mi mhetim it has been altogether a blessing to the Azamgarh 


Bzrgaaah. 

Date. 

HiAaahad ... 

K&Qrii ... 

Sagri 

Full moon of £ar- 
tik. 

lOth of the light 
half of Jeth. 
First Sunday in 
Jeth. 

... 



Ml oi lihe 


lialf of FjSrtik. 

mo 

Katlidpiir 

r 1 

ist to 2ib of the 
light half of 
Huar & Ohait 
Last Thursday in 

1 Jeth and last 
six weeks. 
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agricnlterist, may be regarded as open questions. A statement of the prices 
of the main agricultural products of the district during different years of the 
past quarter century is appended. The figures for the years 1857-58, 1867-68, 
and 1875-76 are taken from appendix VIL to the Settlement Report; those 
for the later years have been kindly furnished by the Collector:—- 


Articles. 

[ Average quantity pvrchatahle per rupee in 

1857-58. 

1867-68. 

1875-76 

1877-78. 

1881-82. 

Average 
of years 
1867-82. 


M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

M. s. c. 

Unhusked rice ^ 

0 24 8 

0 34 5 

... 

0 26 1 

0 32 7 

0 27 1 

Husked rice ... 

0 10 la 

0 20 2 

0 21 2 

0 14 12 

0 18 4 

0 16 2 

Earley 

0 20 9 

0 31 2 

0 34 14 

0 30 4 

0 33 13 

0 25 7 

Wheat 

0 16 9 

0 24 9 

0 25 2 

0 19 2 

0 19 6 

0 18 13 

Eeas ... 

0 23 11 

0 as 6 

0 36 10 

0 30 4 

0 36 7 

0 26 9 

Gram ... 

0 16 5 

0 31 8 

0 20 8 

0 29 8 

0 27 6 

0 21 18 

Unhosked orTiar pulse, 


0 33 8 

... 

0 36 0 

... 

0 23 13 

Prepared arhar pulse... 

0 15 3 

0 26 13 

0 22 9 

0 26 1 

0 20 0 

0 19 8 


The rate of interest charged by the mahdjan or native banker is nominal- 
Money-Iending and ^7 25 per cent, or siwdiy but as payment is usually made in 
atereat. sugar, the mahdjan makes a deduction of from 5 to 10 


per cent and weighs it to his own advantage by a weight known in consequence 
as the lagaraU panserL The nominal rate of interest on bond debts, uncon¬ 
nected with produce, varies from twelve to thirty-six per cent according to the 
security. But in addition to the nominal interest most money dealers make 
additional charges, under such names as nazrdna and daldU. In mortgages in 
which possession is given to the mortgagee, from twelve to eighteen per cent, 
is the ordinary rate, and money-lenders who care to purchase land outright 
willingly invest at four and a half per cent. 

The ganda (four) is the unit with which villagers work in money, and the 
Weiglits aad mea- of rupees is the unit of weight. Formerly the 

Lucknow rupee was generally used and sondrs still use it. 
It is known as the sicGo^ Now the current English rupee is used and it is called 
the Ldt sihL A ser of so many gandaa means a ser equal to so many sets of 
four rupees. E. g., the 26 J ganda ser is equal in weight to 105 rupees. In an 
appendix to the Settlement Report will be found a useful table giving all the 
equivalents in standard sers and chhatdks of the different local sers. They are 
too numerous to be abstracted here. 

The standard revenue Ugha in all the temporarily-settled parts of Azam- 

Measures of area. parganai Deogdon, contains 2,730 square yards, 

or *564 of an acre. The lathd is 94-yV inches in length, and 
there are twenty lathds in the jarib. Formerly the Azamgarh^arfft was divided 
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mio 19 hdhdi of 99 inches each ia length. Bat as a scale of 19 parts is an 
awkward measure to work witfa^ the jarib has been distributed into 20 laih&B. 
In pargau'ih Deogfion and in many permanently-settled estates the Hgha in use 
is the regulation one of the Jienares Province, and contains 3,138 sqnare yards, 
or *648 of an acre, the jaT& being divided into 20 iMhS^ of 100i®-6 inches each. 
iTadkdlu highoB are not in very general use in the district, but in Deogion there 
are several, full details of which are given in the settlement report. 

The following statement, supplied by the Accountant-General, shows the 
District receipts district receipts and expenditure for a recent year* The 
*©d expenditure. figure shown are those for what are technically called 
service-heads,^ or the items that appear in the Imperial accounts, and it 
will be notieed that several of the heads are blank for this district 


Heads of receipts. 

1880>8I. 

L Heads of charges. 


1880-81. 



Bs. 




Bs. 

Xsitd rerezine 

... 

i6,as,<^9 

Inters on functed 

and unfunded 



MU. 


deM. 




AwmomsA MW 

M* 


1 

! 

1 

... 

yioiew ’ 


r aceOiuntB. 




mm mm 

»«. 

1^11% 

^ Eefnnds and dmwhaclcs 

•*• 

, 5,246 

*M 

wmm 


land revenue 


**• 

' 8^08,448 

M# .*• 

M* 


Sxmse on spizte and drugs 

*** i 

1>827 

IHnor depsTtioeat 


16S, Assessed taxes 


mm 

2oe 

Imw and jit^oe m* 

*M 

8,3f0 

. FroTfzHnal zaAeu 


WM 


... •«. 

• •• 

4,017 

Stamps ... 

.M 

••a 

679 

jPollC© ... IT.* 

«•« 

8,3IS 

’ Begist ration 

»*• 


5,845 

BduoUion ... m« 


3-<0 

Poet-office... 

•M 

• «a 

*^70 

Bediotl «« ... 


48 

Administration 

««• 


mm 

asd prlatisg ... 


173 

Minor department 


... 

1,421 

lalcrest 


5 

La^ and jastice 

»«• 


76,384 

Beoei^ is siS of superaamnation, 

... 

Jails .M 



11,178 

retired,! and compassionate allow- 


Police M« 

••• 

mm 

1,44,681 

aEieea 



Education ... 

• «s 


23,388 

Silsceilaneons m* 

•e* 

20,878 

Ecclesiastical 


... 

221 

Irr%ation and sarigation 



Medical services 

*aa 


12,803 

Otimr pablic woris 

... 

8,824 

Stationery and printing 

... 

867 




Political agencies 



♦♦a 




Allowances and assignments under 

1,058 




treaties and engagements. 






Superannuation, zetired, aizd com* 

10,453 




passionate allowances. 






Miscellaneous 

... 

..t 

1,050 




Pamine relief 

*•» 

*M 





IrngatioQ and nayigatloa 


... 




Other pubMc wmia 



241 

MW 


22,88,122 

Total 

«•« 

M* 

6,06.270 


The following is a statement of the position of the district, financially, with 
Doeil zaiesanA locsd reference to the measure of local self-government lately in- 
troduced:—The balance of local cess available (1882-^) 
finr liml czfeayiilxu:%,after deducting further rate and percentage for canals 
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and railways^ was Rs. 1^57,320, Of this, general establishments (district ddk, 
lunatic asylums, inspection of schools, district sanitation) required Rs, 15,450 5 
leaving a balance of Rs. 1,41,870 available for expenditure on education, medical 
charges and village watchmen. As this expenditure is normally estimated at 
Bs. 1,04,770, an apparent surplus of Rs. 37,100 exists. But on public works 
a normal expenditure of Rs. 44,350 is annually required, so that there is a 
real deficit (or excess of charges over receipts from local cess) of Rs. 7,250. 

Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and expen^ 
Monicipaiitiesand diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for local 
housft-taar towns. purposes. Details of the municipal income and expendi¬ 
ture of Azamgarh are given in the town notice: the aggregate income in 
18S1-82 was Rs. 33,460, and the aggregate expenditure Rs. 22,251. The 
income and outlay of the ten house-tax towns, Dohrighat, Phulpur, Atraulid, 
Mahardjgtinj, Muhammadabad, Mubarakpur, Kopdganj, Man, Ohiriakot and 
Sarai Mir, will be found under the separate notices. 

The actual assessment of the income of the district at six pies in the 


Incomt and license rupee, calculated upon profits exceeding Rs. 500, for the 
purposes of the income-tax of 1870, was, in 1870-71, 
Rs. 68,118, and the number of persons assessed 1,917 ; in 1871-72, the figures 
were Rs. 17,349 and 984 ; and in 1872-73, Rs. 13,064 and 530 respectively. 
The license-tax levied under Act II. of 1878 yielded in 1880-81 a gross sum of 
Rs. 23,065 ; and after deducting the cost of collection, the net produce of the 
tax according to the official report was Rs. 23,860. The incidence of taxation 
per thousand of the total population was, in towns with a population exceeding 
Rs. 5,000, 87*1, -and the number of persons taxed per thousand 2 ; while in 
smaller towns and villages the incidence was only Rs. 22‘6, and the number 
taxed 1 in 1,000. Judged by net collections, Azamgarh ranked twentieth in 
the North-Western Provinces in 1880-81. 


Excise. Bxcise collections may be shown for five years as follows • 


Year. 


3876-77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880 - 81 
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Statcp duties are collected under the Stamp Act {I. of 1879) and Coart Fees 
Act (TII. of 1870). The following table shows for the same 


period as the last the revenue and charges under this head:— 


¥e»r. 

Humdl and 
adbesiTe 
stamps. 

Document 

stamps. 

Conrt-fees 

sfaraps. 

Duties, pe¬ 
nalties, 
and mis¬ 
cellaneous. 

Total 

receipts. 

Oross 

charges. 

Net 

receipts. 

is76-77 

1»5S88 

17,698 

1,14,209 

94 

1,33,459 

1,647 

1,31,812 

1877-78 

1,417 

92,986 

1,17,926 

432 

2,42,761 

1,129 

1,41,632 

I878-7S 

1,2S1 

26,401 

1,13,924 

224 

1,41,770 

1,566 

1,40,204 

1879-80 

2,777 

29,878 

1,21,003 

416 

1,63,073 

2,180 

1,60,893 

18^-81 

i,6dS 

95,367 

1,06,168 

4*^8 

1.33,716 

1,766 

1,31,949 


In 18SO-81 there were 3,919 documents registered under the Registration 




Act (XV. of 1877)5 and on these fees (and fines) to the amount 
of Es. 7,905 were collected. The expenses of establishment and 


other charges amounted during the same year to Es. 3,493. The total value of 
all property aflFected by registered documents is returned as Es. 32,26,385, of 


which Ea. 15,71,418 represent immovable and the remainder movable property. 


jChe number of civil and criminal cases disposed of during the calendar 
7^^ 188Ij amoimted to 4,821, of which 2,053 weredecided 
by civil and 2,768 by criminal oourls. The number of 
reirenne eases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 {ue.y the y^r ending 30lh 
September, 1881) to 5,993. 

The medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one first- 
charges branch dispensary. The first is at Azamgarh and 

md saaiiary staiis- the other at Mau. The total district expenditure on dis- 
pensaries was in 1880 Es. 4,044, of which 49 T per cent, 
was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from municipal funds, inter¬ 
est on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of patients, both in¬ 
door and out-door, in 1880 was 16,136; and the average daily attendance, 189 64. 

Among the recent years in which cholera has been epidemic, 1869 and 1872 


are remembered as those of greatest mortality. The principal causes of mor¬ 
tality, during the five years 1876-80, may be shown (with the reservation as 
to &e accuracy of the statistics which the imperfection of the system of regis- 
tra^ou requires) in tabular form as follows ;— 


Tear. 

Fev^. 

&nall- 

pox. 

Bowel 

complaint. 

Cholera- 

Injuries. 

Other 

causes. 

Total. 

Proportion 
of deaths to 
1,CM)0 of po¬ 
pulation- 

1826 ... 

19,l»S 

148 

3,915 

2,116 

716 

1,647 

26,724 

17'46 * 

IS77 ... i 

18/943 

28 

2,458 

1,383 

701 

1,704 

24467 

16.13 

1878 He* i 

5*®** 

560 

6,158 

2,988 

1,214 

2,861 

47,823 

31*79 

1879 ... ! 

as,s» 

8,458 

3,388 

327 

915 

3,192 

39,500 

26 26 

1880 ... 

19^ 

35 

3^103 

1,433 

695 

4,000 

98,662 

22*24 
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The"’statistics of vaccination for the year 1880-81 are as follows 

Average number of vaccinators employed^ 15; total num- 

V acdnation. 

Es. 1,752. 


- - - o * V ' 

ber of persons successfully vaccinated, 15,229; total cost, 


We have already seen that the district possesses no remains of much anti- 
quarian value, and of the few that exist the present resi¬ 
dents can give neither the origin nor the history. There 
are, it is true, many large deserted sites, forts, and tanks to be seen in every 
parganah; but the legends told concerning them are absolutely worthless for 
purposes of accurate history. Mr. Reid has collected a few of these legends in 
his Notes on the General History of the District. In the account given of the 
existing Hindu tribes of landholders something has been said of the stories 
they tell of their origin ; but few of their genealogies go back more than three 
or four hundred years. Most of the traditions refer to Rajbhars and Suiris as 
the former occupants of the soil; but, as remarked under the head of archaeo- 
logy, they unfortunately do not help us to determine who those tribes were. 

It .has been supposed that the Bbars may have had their bead-quarters 
in parganah Bhadaon, said to have been origiaalljr Bbaraon and named after 
them, and in the neighbouring parts of Sikandarpur, both till recently parga- 
nahs of this district. Traditions of Suiris are, it is said, found only in Deo- 
gaou parganah to the north of the G4ngi river, and those relating to Sengari^ 
in the same parganah to the south of that stream. Oherfis are heard of in 
Ohiridkot, which is locally derived from Oheru and ^ a fort.’ The place is 
said to have been taken from them by the Shark! kings of Jaunpur. The largest 
of the forts in the district is that of Ghosi, which tradition says) was built by 
a raja Ghos, Local legends attribute this fort to the Asurs, who are also credited 
with having constructed a large excavation from the Kunwar to the Mangai 
river, as well as the supposed tuunel between Narja T41 and Brindfiban fort, 
already referred to (supra p. 22). To this period probably belongs the pillar, 
in an old dry tank called Hathiy4-dab, or the elephant’s tank, at Oabbiton in 
tappa Ohauri, parganah Deog4on, which has an inscription on it already notic¬ 
ed (supra p. 95). According to General Cunningham the inscription is of later 
date, by 25 years, than any of the other inscriptions of the Rathaur prince of 
Kanauj whose name (Govinda Chandra Deva) it gives. 

Tradition gives some support to the idea that the district was included 
in the ancient kingdom of Ajudhy4, for in Deol4s of Muhammadabad parganah 
is a tank with rising ground near it, that is said to have formed the eastern 
gate of Ajudhy4, which city had, according to the legend, 4 gates all 42 ko& 
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dMmt from itself. Tim and the fact that the second of the Chinese pilgrims, 
Hwen Thsang, passed through the district (about 6f37 A. D.) on his way from 
Benares (Varlna^) to Kasia (Eosanagara) are about all that can be said 
of the early history. The latter statement is made with regard to the pilgrim's 
general route, for he tells us nothing conceming any place in the district. 

The establishment of Muhammadans in the district in the early days of 
Mnbammadao oc- Muhammadan rule in Hindustan, seems to be a fact, but 
capafeion. historical details are wanting. Few of the Muhammadan 

families in Azamgarh now carry their descent beyond the time of the Jaunpur 
kings. Bnt probably before then Muhammadans had settled in the district. 
The oeenpation of Mittdpur (hence pargauah Earyat Mittd; by Malik Mittn, 
of Bihrozpur (hence tappa Bihrozpur) by MalikBihroz, of Man N^tbhanjan by 
Maliks Tahir and Edsim, of Shudnipur in tappa Kurahani of parganah Ghosi 
by Malik Shudni, and of other places by others whose names and tombs are 
slill preseryed, most probably preceded in point of time the founding of the 
fcingdbin. The of tl^ new-comers seen^ alss to have made pro- 

in ijm; mmi tihe eonveimon of the an^^tors of many of the old 
is assigned to that period. The occupation by the 
If ohsunmadans was not, however, more stable than that by the Hindus. For 
the traditions of some Hindu tribes point to their having supplanted Muham¬ 
madans in the possession of the land which the former now hold, and we have in 
every parganah old Muhammadan place-names the origin of which has been 
altogeti^r forgotten, while with the places themselves all trace of Muhammadan 
connection has been lost. Many are the shahidiodrds, or spots where the faithful 
have been slain and fanned, which are still preserved from encroachment, 
although tradition is silent; neither the names and origin of the slain, nor the 
circumstances under which their slaughter took place, are remembered, 

He road of travellers from the west country (north of the Ganges) to and 
from North Behar lay through the present Azamgarh district. There is a 
tradition at Bhagatpur in parganah Sagri that Saiyid Sal&r Mas'ud Ghdzi 
vesled thereon one of his expeditions, and the festival of his marriage and death 
is Ifaero annually celebrated by thousands. The road from Jaunpur through 
Nizimabad, Muhamtaadabad, and Man to the ferries of the Gogra at Kharid 
and Narhan seems to have been a highway used in later times by the imperial 
troo{^. 

From establishment of the Jaunpur kingdom to its extinction, most of 


Jaunpur, 


the country now included in the district naturally fell un¬ 
der its rule; but no important place can be mentioned aa 
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having been the seat of administration for the surrounding parganahs. Coming 
to later times and the arrangement of the empire made by Akbar, we find all 
the parganahs, except Belhabins (which was attached to sarkdr Ghdzipur), 
included in sarkar Jaunpur, stiba Illahdbfo. The chief executive oiSScer 
(faujddr) of the sarkar resided at Jaunpur. There must have been some 
subordinate collecting establishment, and apparently Icdn’&ngos and clerks 
{mtdc^addis) were stationed at the parganah towns (kashas)* Inferior civil 
judges (kdzis) also resided there, and were subordinate to the chief judge 
(sadr) who was stationed either at Jaunpur or All&habdd. The revenues of 
sark&r Jaunpur seem not unfrequently to have been assigned in jdg{rj a kind of 
5^a5i-feudal tenure, to grandees of the empire. But the revenue collections 
were made in the parganahs by the imperial establishment, and order was 
maintained by the faujddr* 

But in the latter part of the seventeenth and the early and middle parts of 
Rise of the rajas eighteenth century, the management of most of the 

of Azamgarh. Azamgarh parganahs seems to have passed into the hands 

of a local potentate, who assumed or received the title of r&ja of Azamgarh. The 
following history of the family has been condensed from Mr. Reid’s JSotes on the 
General History of the District (Appendix I. to Settlement Report). It traces 
its rise from one Chandra Sen, Gautam, of Mehnagar, in parganah Nizsmabad. 
Chandra Sen had two sons, S%ar and Abhiman. The latter became a Muham¬ 
madan and took the name of Daulat. He was made, or by bis own consent 
became, a eunuch; and entered the imperial service, where he rose to be a ndzir 
of the household. On his death, most of the wealth and local influence he had 
acqmred from his position, passed to his nephew Harbans, who is also said to 
have become a Muhammadan. 

During his uncle’s life-time Harbans ^d built, with funds supplied by 
the former, the masonry fort at Mehnagar, with the mausoleum it contains. To 
hipi is also attributed the large irrigation embankment known as the Hari- 
b&ndh, and a mud fort at Harbanspur on the south bank of the Tons in par¬ 
ganah Nizdmabad was either made or improved by him. The bazar still 
known as Rdni-ki-Sarai was established by his rani, Rataujot, a Bais R^ijputin 
of Kharkpur in parganah Belhabans. Tappa Harbanspur bears his name, and 
tappa Daulatabad, that assumed by Abhiman when he changed his religion. 
The village and tappa of Dayalpur are named from Dayal, a brother of Har¬ 
lans. Gamhir, one of the sons of Harbans, constructed the fort of Gamhirpur 
in the village of Bairipur in tappa Daydlpur. Gopal, another of the brothers 
of Harbans, left his name in Gopalpur of tappa Daulatabad. 
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The following pedigree of the rSjas of Azamgarh may assist the reader in 


Pedigree of tbe 
rl^as. 


following this account of the fortunes of the family :— 


Chanda ssBN Kiz. 


S&gar Sink 


Abhiman Sinb 
(Danlat), 


HarlLns Sinh- Dayal sinb. Gopal Sink Jia Narayan Sink 


Khark Sinh. 


Gamhir Sink Dbamidhar. 
_ \ 

BUcrLm&lft. 


E6dar Sink 


Narayan Sinh. 


Jk*xtim Khin 


’AzmatEhan, CdU Sinh. 


Surat Sinh. 


Eishn Sink 


Pahir EMn, Xkx&m EMo. 


Mukabat Eb&n. 


Hanbat Khan. 


Sard&r Eh&n. 


I II f i I * 

Ifidat Ehfe. Bmia EMa. IMn Umtan Eh£n Htodar Khan 

I I ( (ehildiess). (chikUeBs). { 

1 A^saea jChln- I 

_ 1 _ B&z B^idnr. 

Jabin Ehin. Alam Khln. A’zaiu Khan. Jaiiiny&r Khan. 

Harbans is the first of the family that is known to have assumed the 
HarbaoB, the first title of r£ja. The only clue to his date is from an old 
document bearing his signature and seal, by which it would 
appear that he was alive in 1629 A.D. Of Abhiman Sinii {alias Daulat Khan) 
nothing further is certainly known. His collateral descendants through flar- 
bans allege that, by an imperial grant, the zammd^rf of 22 parganahs was con¬ 
ferred on Daulat Kh£n. In support of this statement a sanad was produced 
soon after the cession, a copy of which in the Persian character with an Eng- 
translaiion) is printed in Mr. Thomason’s Report (pp. 35, 16). Both 
the Pet^an and English versions present ecoentrieities of spelling; thus, in the 
Borsiaa w© have AMmau Singh, in the English, Dfainan Sing. The fiill title 
mmS&cmA m Urn was, according to this sanad^ Eija Nadir Daukt Khdn. The 
date of the mnad is said to have been the 4th year of Jah4ngfr, 15th Rabf- 
nl-Xfchir ; this would make it about 1609 A. D. 

Mesi of the parganahs named in this document are now in Azamgarh and 
the reel in Ghazipur and Ballia* Mr. Thom^^n doubted the authenticity of 
the sonad^ and Mr. Said gives hk opinion very strongly against it. The toter 
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mentions thaf, in spite of the examination of many hundreds of old documents, 
and after clc^e enquiry, he failed to discover any trace of Harbans or his 
immediate successors having occupied a single mauza beyond the limits of 
parganah f^iz^mabad, (See further against the sanacTs authenticity, paras. 12, 
13 and 14 of Mr. Reid's Notes, and also p. 193 of the Settlement Report.) 

Dismissing the sanad then, we may gather that Daulat Khan (guondam 
Abhiman Sinh), who is sometimes called naw4b and sometimes khw^ja, reached 
the climax of his fortunes in the 7th year of JahSngir, or A.D. 1612, when he 
was made a commander of 1,500 horse, and appointed chief executive oflScer 
(faujddr) of Jaunpnr, Owing to the influence that he gained in this appointment, 
his family, headed by Harbans, acquired wealth and power in parganah Nizdmabad. 
On the death of Daulat the further aggrandizement of the family was stayed. 

Harbans had two sons, Gamhir and Dharnfdhar, but it does not appear that 
^ Dis^newns^fol- either of them assumed the title of raja. Gamhir left no 

the accession of children, hut Dharnidhar had three sons—Bikramajit, Ei5- 

^ dar, and Narayan—and on his death a partial division of 

the family property took place. Bikramajit is said to have compassed the mur¬ 

der of Radar and acquired his share. By a Muhammadan wife Bikram&jit 
had two sons—A'zam and ’Azmat,—the first M uhammadans born in the family, 
Eddar’s widow carried her wrongs to the governor or the emperor, and a force 
was sent to assist her. In the end Bikramajit was killed, and Radar's widow 
was established in his place. Having no heirs she adopted A'zam. 

With A'zam and 'Azmat the power of the family increased, and their 
names are found in places beyond the limits of tappas Harbanspur, Dayalpur, 
and Danlatabad. A'zam gave his name to the town of Azamgarh, founded by 
him in 1665, and he built a fort there which became the chief residence of the 
family. To 'Azmat are attributed the fort and b4zar of Azmatgarh in parganah 
Sagri. The title of rdja was apparently assumed by them and not conferred by 
royal command; and their position appears to have been a semi-oflSoialone, 
similar to that of the r^jas of M^hfil. The fate of A’zam is uncertain, but 
some say he died in imprisonment at Kananj. He was buried in the village 
of Bagh Lakrdou. 'Azmat came to grief about the year 1688, owing to his 
refusal to pay arrears of revenue. He was either shot or drowned in attempt¬ 
ing to cross the Gogra when fleeing from the imperial troops. 

After ’Azmat's death his sons Ikram and Muhdbat were left in possession, 
Ikrim and Maha- and from this time may be dated the confirmation of the 
title to the zaminddri in the family. Muhdbat succeeded 
Ikram, and in his time the prosperity of the rdjasof Azamgarh was at its greatest. 
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Sabstantial marks'of their power remain. Azamgarh itself was surrounded by 
large mud embankments, which enclosed a circle of country 7 or 8 miles in 
diameter. Traces of this mound may still be seen. Stations (ihdnas\ pro¬ 
tected by little mud-forts, were established in different parts and in different 
parganahs—the most eastern at Madhnban in Nathfipur, and the most w'estern 
at Qohnirpur in Atranlia. The district was divided into zita^^ each with its 
own officer, who was charged with collecting the revenue. Under Mahdbat’s 
rule the district had peace, as compared with the state of other parts of the 
country, where, after the death of Aurangzeb, rapine and confusion prevailed. 

Muh&bat’s chief opponents were the Pal wars, and a line of forts was thrown 
up across the tract they occupy (known as the Palw4ri),from Nauli on the south to 
Gohnarpur on the north. These were held for some time by the renowned soldier 
Nila UpSdhya, nntil he was killed by the Pal wars. His murder was avenged 
by bis son, whose descendants still reside in Mukhlispur in parganah Kanria. 

After the death of Aurangzeb, and in the general confusion that followed, a 
Tnr t^ii op of Kna- B&jput chief of Bhojpur in Behar, named Kunwar DMr Sinb, 

mYsded and conquered the northern parts of parganahs 
Sagri, Crhodi and Clidkesar. Traditions of bis cruelties survive to this day. But 
in 1714 or 1715 he was driven out of the district by Sarbuiand Khan, the gover¬ 
nor of Allahabad, and the parganahs restored to Muh^bat Just as Azmat 
had brought disaster upon himself by refosing to pay revenne, so Muhdbat was 
destined to suffer for a like default; he ultimately died in confinement. This 
happened about 1731 A.D., some time after the assignment of the revenue of the 
foursarkArs—Ghazipur,Jaunpur, Benares and Ohunar—to theeourtier Murtaza 
KhuAn, had been made by the emperor. That nobleman had failed to obtain 
revenue from Muhabat and had leased his jdgir to the Nawab Wazfr, Sa’adat 
Khan Burhan-ul-Mulk, and it was by the latter that Mnhiibat was imprisoned. 

After Muhabat’s expulsion in 1731, IrAdat his son, also known as Akbar 
IrwJafe Akbar ShAh, remained in possession till 1756, when he transferred 
the taluka to his natural son, JahAn Shah. Towards the end 
of IrAdaPs rule, he was drawn into the struggle between Ahmad Khan Bangash, 
the powerful Hawab of Famkhabad, and Safdar J ang, the Oudh Wazir, who had 
succeeded his father-in-law, Sa’Adat KhAn. A brief reference to the events of 
that struggle is rendered necessary by the share that IrAdat Khan took in them. 
Ahmad KhAn had defeated Safdar Jang on the 13th of September, 1750, at EAm 
Ohatauni (see Mr. Irvine’s Bangcfsh Nawabs^ p. 147), and the latter had retired 
to Uehli. In arranging for the government of the conquered territory, Ahmad 
KhAn had appointed BAhib ZamAn Khao, Dilazak, of Jaunpur, to be his viceroy 
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ia Jaunpur, Azamgarh, Mahul^ Akbarpar, and other places. Bat much of this 
territory had been in the possession of Balvvaiit Sinh (the progenitor of the 
Benares r4jas)5 and he refused to give it up to Ahmad Khan’s nominee. The 
latter ^S4hib Zaman Khan) was ordered to expel Balwant Sinh, To his assistance 
marched the rdja of Azamgarh, Iradat Kh4n {alias Akbar Shah), and with him 
the zamind4r of Mahul (Shamsher Jahan). An advance was made against Jaun- 
pur, which was taken after six hours’ fighting. Sahib Zaman Khdn, however, 
turned off towards Azamgarh, and, a compromise having been effected between 
Balwant Sinh and Ahmad Kii4n (who were both then engaged in the siege of 
Allahabad^, by which half of Balwant Sinh’s territory was to be ceded and 
placed under Sahib Zaman Khdn, the last-named chief advanced to take pos¬ 
session of the country north of the Ganges. 

Shortly afterwards, the approach of Safdar Jang with his allies, the Marhattas, 
to avenge his previous defeat on Ahmad Khan, gave Balwant Sinh an oppor¬ 
tunity to repudiate the compromise, and be demanded the rendition of the 
territory from Sahib Zaman Khan. When this was refused, he marched against 
S4hib Z:im4n Khan, but Balwant Sinh’s Afghan leaders refused to fight against 
the former, who was a felloTV-countryinen of theirs. A mutiny, however, 
among Sahib Zam4n Khan’s followers compelled him to leave his camp and seek 
refuge in Azamgarh. Not feeling safe there, he went on to Betti4 in the Oham- 
p4fan district. Iridat’s connection with Sahib Zam4n Kh4n was condoned by 
Safdar Jang, after the latter had defeated Ahmad KbSn in 1761. From that 
date till 1756, when, as already mentioned, iiddat Khdn resigned in favour of 
.his neural son, Jah4n Shah, the taluka escaped intrusion. [The above account 
of Iridat Khan’s oonnectiou with Sahib Zam4a Kh4a has been taken partly 
from Mr. Reid’s notes, and partly from Mr. Irvine’s Bangash Nawdb8.~\ 

Jahdn’s^rule was a short and harassed one. He had to contend against 
, _ his cousin A'zam (who claimed the succession as legitimate 

Jah&n Sbah. ® 

son of Iradat’s brother), and, in 1761, was slain in a quarrel 
with the Nawab Wazir’s agent. On Jahaa Kh4n’s death the Naw4b Wazir 
transferred the taluka to Fazl ’AH, governor of Ghazipur, who held it for three 
years, but was ejected in-1764, owing partly to complaints of oppression and 
partly to Balwant Sinh’s intrigues. For a time the taluka was without a head, 
but after the defeat of the Nawdb Wazir at Baxar and Korah, A’zam Khan 
managed to establish himself, and retained possession till his death, in 1771, 
After that event no member of the family was found fit to rule, and the taluka 
w'as consigned to the care of a chakladdr —becoming known thenceforward as 
the chakla of Azamgarh. Nine officers under this designation held the taluka 
in succession, from 1772 to 1801, or until British rule began. 

18a 
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After 1771, the history of the rlijaa of Azamgarh ceases to be that of the 
lAterliistoryoftlie t^^striet. It may, however, be briefly told here to complete 
Azamgarh family. j-jjQ narrative. Neither Jaban nor A’zam had left issue, but 
a person was put forward by one of his widows, as hU son and her adopted sou. 
This man was Nadir Khan, who throughout his career seems to have led a very 
lawless life. There is no evidence whatever that he received authority from 
the native Government to assume the title of rdja ; but after the cession he ap¬ 
pears to have been so styled, and a small pension was granted to him by the 
British Government. Oa bis death in 1826, his eldest son, Mubarak, was per¬ 
mitted to assume the title of r^ja. He died in 1858, and his successor is the 
present raja, Muhammad Salamat Khan. 

As mentioned above, before this digression, the district came under the 

Cession to the East India Company in 1801, when it formed 

India Company in part of the territory that was ceded under article I. of the 
1801 

treaty concluded between Nawab Sa’Sdat ’Ali Khan and the 
Governor-General, on 10th November, 1801 f Aitchison’s Treaties, II., p. 100.) 
Under British rule the district annals present nothing of importance until the 
mutiny and rebellion of 1857, to which period we now turn. 

The garrison of Azamgarh in May, 1857, consisted of the 17th Native In- 
Mntiny and rebel- fantry. On the 3rd of June, at 8 F.H., the actual mutiny 
lion of 1857-58. began by the shooting of the Quarter-master Sergeant, 
Lewis, followed by that of Lieutenant Hutchinson. The jail was broken open 
and the prisoners released. Most of the Europeans escaped to the roof of the 
court-house and soon afterwards fled to Ghazipur—the mutineers having, in the 
meantime, hurried off with the guns to Benares. The station was uot, however, 
long deserted, for on the 18th of June, 5!r. Venables, a non-official resident of 
Ghazipur, marched into Azamgarh with a few sawars, who had been placed 
at his disposal by the magistrate of Ghazipur, He w’as accompanied by Messrs. 
Dunne, Legge and Dodsworth, all non-officials; and they were joined bv such 
of the Europeans as had remained behind, under the protection of friendly 
zamfndars, when the local authorities left the station. On June 20th all 
the Europeans started for Ghazipur, except the four above mentioned, who 
resolved to stay and endeavour to preserve order in the district. Mr. Venables 
was invested by the Commissioner with full magisterial powers, and a committee 
of safety was formed by the native revenue officials. The greatest danger was 
apprehended from the Palwars in the north-west of the district, and these 
Mr. Venables decided to attack. They were headed by Muzaffar JahSn, the son 
and manager of Iradat Jahan, the last of the Mahal rajas. On the 12th of 
July, Mr, Venables marched with his whole force, about 300 men of the eSth 
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Native Infantry j. to attack the Pal wars at Koelsa, about 19 miles from Azamgarh 
on the Fyzabad road ; but he was compelled to retreat^ and barely saved his 
guns. The rebels^ emboldened by this success^ marched on Azamgarhj but so 
slowljj thatj on the 18th of July, they were still two miles from it. On that day 
Mr. Yenables was reinforced by the return of the civil authorities, who were 
accompanied by ten oflScers who were then on their way to join the Gurkha 
force at Gorakhpur, by twenty-five saw&rs of the 12th irregulars, and by 350 men 
of Captain Catania’s levy from Benares. But most of the 65th men who had 
been with him at Koelsa, had returned to Qhazipur. At noon on the 18th July, 
Mr. Venables marched out to meet the Falw^rs, having left Mr. James Simson, 
the joint magistrate, with Captain Catania’s levy, to guard the town. The Pal- 
wars advanced and drove back the force opposed to them, which retreated as 
far as the court-house. The rebels, however, suffered severely in passing through 
the town, and on the following morning had disappeared from the neighbour- hood- 

Ten days later, on the 28th of July, the little band of Englishmen decided 

_ again to retire from Azamgarh. This step was not taken 

Second evacnation , « , . . t /• % 

of Azamgarh, 28th until the news of the mutinies at Segauli (in Cbamparan) 

Juij, 1867. Dinapur had been received. Soon after the Euro¬ 

peans had left, the Palwars again came down in great force and levied contri¬ 
butions on the townspeople. They remained in Azamgarh from the 9th to the 
25th of August, when the approach of the Gorakhpur oflScers with Colonel 
Wroughton and the Giirkbas caused them to take to flight. The Gtirkhas 
arrived on the 26th of August, and on the 3rd September the judge and 
magistrate with Messrs Venables and Legge joined them. The Palwars of 
Atraulia, under their leader Beni MMho, advanced, on the 15th September, to 
Mandoni, nine miles from Azamgarh; but, on the 20th, Mr. Venables and Cap¬ 
tain Boileau, with a force of Gurkhas, surprised and defeated them. Mr. Bird, 
joint magistrate, shortly afterwards led a party of Giirkhas against M£hul; and 
finding it deserted, placed a police guard in possession. These expeditions 
restored, at least nominally, British authority throughout the district. 

Mr. A. R. Pollock appears at this time (or shortly before) to have been 
Mr. A R Pollock's appointed magistrate, and his first measure was to reduce 
administration. Palwars to obedience. This he effected without much 

diflBculty, as they only required an assurance that their previous rebellion would 
be forgiven. He had also to deal with the Gorakhpur rebels, who were threat¬ 
ening a descent on Azamgarh from Barhal, where they had collected in great 
force. Mr. H, G. Ross (then a lately joined civil servant), by a vigorous can¬ 
nonade, drove them from their strong position on the northern bank; while a 
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ptrty crossed the rirer, and captured the boats there collected for the passage 
of the Gogra. Immediately after this danger had been averted, Mr. Pollock 
made a snccessful march through the Palw4r territory, and, at a meeting with 
tie chiefs al Koelsa, succeeded in re-assuring them, and bringing them over to 
tile side of the British, The result of this policy is said to have been that they 
remained peaceable throughout the rest of the disturbances. 

The chief event after this was the siege of Azamgarh by Kunwar Sinh, 
Siece of Azam^arb, one of the three natives distinguished as strategists during 
March-April, isiss. mutiny, Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavi being the 

other two. A good account of this siege, and its relief by Lord Mark Kerr, will 
be found in Colonel Malleson’s Hutory of the Indian Mutiny (IL, 455-466 , and 
there is nothing to add to his spirited and elaborate narrative. The siege was 
preceded fay the total defeat, on the 22nd March, of Colonel Milman, who was 
commanding the small force at Azamgarh, and had marched from Koelsa to 
Atranlia <26 from Azamgarh), to endeavour—unsuccessfully as it turned 
io intmtsepi Knnw&r Sinh and his allies, and repel their advance on the 
Bife defeat was immediately followed by the siege, which lasted until 
tibe 6ih April, 1S58, when Ijord Mark Kerr and his little army of twenty-two 
officenj and four hundred and forty-five men fought their way through, and 
effected a junction with the garrison. The enemy was variously estimated at 
from 5,000 to 12,(X)0; but the Britishloss was only eight officers and men killed, 
and thirty-four dangerously wounded. The rebels did not at once disperse; 
but on the arrival of a force under Sir E. Lugard, on the 15th, they fled hastily 
along the Barhal road. In the pursuit that followed, the gallant Venables 
received the wound that cost him his life. In their passage across the Gogra, 
the gun-boat inflicted severe loss upon the fugitives; and Kunwar Sinh, 

their famous leader, was mortally wounded. The incidents that followed were 
of minor importance, including two attacks by a rebel named Pargan Sinh 
on Maharajganj, and a hard fight with the same leader at Koelsa. In the 
flight of the sepoys from their refuge at Jagdispur, much damage was done to 
cmtpc^ by plundering parties ; but the district generally was undisturbed. 

Th& services of the surviving non-official Europeans, who had so nobly 
devoted themselves to the restoration of British authority, were rewarded fay 
grants of confiscated estates, and one of them, Mr. Legge, was appointed a 
deputy magistrate. Nor were the loyal natives, among whom may be men- 
tfoued Ali Bakhsh Khan and Asghar Ali, forgotten in the distribution of 
rewards. With the re-establishment of British authority after the mutiny 
ends this brief Msl^y of the Azamgarh district. 
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Adri.—VUiage of parganah and tahsU Muhammadabad ; lies 1(5 and 28 


miles east of the tahsil and district capitels, about 2 miles east of the Gh4zipur- 
Gorakbpur road. Latitude 25°-58'-15"; longitude 83°-39'-5". Population 
(1881) 2,248 (1,133 females): 1,160 Hindds and 1,088 Mnsalmdus. 
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Atomla.—Pmnll village, the capital of Mahnl parganah and tahsfl. It 
lira on the north bank of the river Tons, 21 miles west of Azamgarh. Lati¬ 
tude 26°-10'-45''; longitude 82°-56'-3(F. Population (1881; 107. It contains 
a. first-class police-station and a sub-post-office. A market is held here twice 
a week and an annual fair (Rim Li'la) in Knar (September-October). 

Amla. —Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri ; lies 22 miles 

north-east of Azamgarh on the Ghfizipur-Gorakhpnr road, and 14 miles of 
the tahsil town (Jfanpur; by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26'’-10'-35"; 
longitude 83"'-34'-20"’. Population (1881) 4,C44 (2,253 females): all Hindus 
except 245 Muhammadans. The proprietors of the village are Knrhanian 
Bhfiiuh&rs. The population is chiefly agricultural, but includes a number of 
sugar-refiners. A market is held here twice a week. The ruins of a mud fort, 
built by the ancestors of the Sfirajpur babus, still exist. 

Atrait.—Village of parganah AtraulM and tahsil Mahul; lies near the 
Chhoti Sarjd, about two miles off the Fyzabad road, 20 miles north-west of 
Aaamgarb, and 14 miles north-east of the tahsil town (AhrauM). Latitude 
2r-17'-45'5 hmgitadc 83'’-4''-35'^. Population (1881) 2,032 <968 females): 
1,S15 Hindus and 217 Mnsalm&ns. A market is held here twice a week. 

Atranlia.—Parganah in the norlh-w^t of the district; is bounded on the 
north-east and west by parganahs Oh&udipur Birhar and Surfaarpnr of the 
Fyzabad district, and on the south-east by parganah Sauria. To the north of the 
main part of Atraulia are two detached pieces of land belonging to it: similarly 
(Hie outlying village (Deodih) belonging to the Surharpur parganah oftheFyza- 
bad district is enclosed in Atraulia. The total area in 1881 was 116'1 stjuare 
miles, of which 71'1 were cultivated, 24'2 cultivable, and 20‘8 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 116‘0 square miles (71-0 
cultivated, 24'2 culrivable, 20'8 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or qnit-rent (including, where such exists,' water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 95,484; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Bs. 1,12,793. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
■was Rs, 1,95,111. Population (1881) 96,026 (46,354 females). The physical 
features, ias., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article (see MXhul), 

Atranlia.—Capital of the parganah of that name in tahsil MShul; lies 26 
miles north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road. Latitude 26°-20'-20^; 
longitude 82'’-59'-40''. Population (1881) 8,105, of whom 2,594 were Hindus 
and 511 Mnsalmfins. The town was settled by Bujhdwan Sinh, a Pal war of 
Hariion in this parganah, by whom the mud fort to the north of the town was 
built. Before tiie mutiny, mauza Atraulid was purchased by Raja Jaildl Kunbi, 
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who held a high position at the native court at Lucknow. A new fort was built 
by hinij which, when the mutinies broke out, was h*^lrl by his nephew, Beni Madho. 
This man was held to be, like his uncle, a rebel; and on the restoration of 
order his property was confiscated and the fort dismantled. A first-class police- 
station and an imperial post-office are the public buildings. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, toge ther with a balance of lls. 199-11-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 782-7-3. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs. 283), public works (Rs. 65-13-4), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amotioted to 
Ks. 523-13-4. The returns showed 57u houses, of which 266 were assessed with the tax, the 
incidence being Rs. 2-8-0 per house assessed, and Re 0-3-0 per head of population. 

Azamgarli.—The head-quarters tahsil of the district; comprises the single 
Boundaries, area, parganah of Niz^mabad, and is bounded as follows:—Oa 
the north by the Silani and Suksiii ndhs^ which separate it 
from parganah Sagri, and by parganahs GropAlpur and Kauria; on the east by 
parganahs Muhamraadabad and Karyat-Mittu; on the south by parganah 
Bela-Daulatabad; and on the west by parganah M4hul. The total area in 
1881 was 314*5 square miles, of which 190*6 were cultivated, 44*3 cultivable, 
and 79*6 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 312*8 
square miles (189*3 cultivated, 44*3 cultivable, 79‘2 barren). The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where 
such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,93,602 ; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Rs. 3,47,154. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,06,686. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 806 inhabited 
villages: of which 376 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
273 between 200 and 600; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 
41 between 1,000 and 2,000; and seven between 2,000 and 3,000. The 
two towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Azamgarh (18,528> 
and Sarai Mir (5,238 j. The total population was 278,611 ri37,185 females), 
giving a density of 885 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 226,031 Hindus {110,520 females); 52,507 Musalm^ns (26,631 
females); and 73 Christians (34 females). 

The tract comprised in the tahsil and parganah may be roughly described 
Physical features. rectangular, and the whole forms the west centre of the 
district. It is nearly equally divided between the two main 
sections, north and south, into which, as shown in Part I., the district may be 
divided. The chief drainage of the tract is from north-west to south-east, the 
direction of the two main streams which traverse it, the Tons and MangaL 


Population. 
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Abocit midway across the parganah the Tons is joined on its south bank by the 
Kunwar. In the space between the Kunwar, the Tons, and the Mangai, is 
a line of lagoons draining eastwards. The bed of the Mangai in the west and 
middle parts of the parganah is little below the level of the country, and in 
the rains it spreads out in some places into large swamps. The beds of the 
two other streams are much below the level of the country, and only overflow 
their banks daring great floods. The settlement officer distinguished two circles 
of soils in the parganah: the northern or hangar circle, of which the soil is 
chiefly loam ; and the sonthern or kallar circle, of tvbich the soil is to a great 
extent clay, but in which considerable tracts of dsar plain are found. The 
boundary of the two circles may be taken at a line drawm across the parganah 
between the Mangai and the Tons. In the first of these circles nearly 90 per 
cent, of the cultivated land bears spring-crops, and in the second or kallar cir¬ 
cle nearly 50 per cent is rice land. The parganah was formerly sub-divided 
into 10 tappas, but daring the recent settlement the two southern ones, Bela 
and Danktabad, were separated from NivAmabad parganah and transferred to 
ihm Deogan® ialtsiL Tins transfer having taken place after parganah Sizam- 
abad bad been assessed, tiie ^tilement statistics regarding the latter parga- 
nab indinde Bek Danktabad* 

The metalled roads from Jannpnr, Benares and Ghizipnr to Azamgarh 
traverse the southern part of the tahsii, and are continued 

Communications. . . . .. . 

in a single road from the point of junction of the two latter 
below Azamgarh to the northern boundary of the parganah. There are three 
second-class roads : one from Azamgarh to Fyzabad; a second, wdiich branches 
off from the Azamgarh-Ghazipur road to Muhammadabad and Mau; and a 
third, which leaves the Azamgarh-Jaunpur road between Rani-ki-sarai and 
Sarsena and passes through Phariha, Sarai Mir and Jugdfspur to Phulpur and 
MahuL Five third-class roads radiate from Nizamabad. 

The chief crops grown in the parganah are rice, spring crops, sugarcane, 
indigo, and garden-crops. The autumn crops (sdwan^ 

Products. 7,-, ON in 7. 

manrua, koao, jodr^ osc.) are hardly taken into account by 
the people among rent-paying crops, and the land used for them is again used 
in the same year for spring-crops or sugarcane. As a rule, the land used for 
rice Is not sown for other produce. Grain is not exported to any great extent. 
Bugareane produce, after passing through the hands of manufacturers in the 
parganah, goes chiefly to Mirzapur and westwards. Indigo is manufactured 
for export by the better class of zamiudars in their own little factories, as well 
as in Ibe krge Buropean ones* 


Products. 
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Land-holders, 


Tenants. 


The proprietary population consists largely of: (1; BhiiinhdrSj who hold 
nearly the whole of tappas Kota and Guzdra, and some 
villages in other tappas; (2) Rajputs, who hold most of 
tappa Athaisi, much of Harbanspnr, and villages elsewhere ; (3) Zamindards 
or Ban tar as^ who hold a large part of tappa Dobaitha, a considerable part of 
tappas Nanddon, Daijalpnr, and Phariha; (4)Milkis and other Muhammadans, 
who have many estates in Nanddon and Phariha; and (5) Brahmans, who own 
properties throughout the parganah. For the 10 tappas the average number 
of proprietors per village at the commencement of the recent settlement was 
nearly 29. The prevailing tenure is that known as imperfect pattiddrL There 
are some professedly highaddm estates, and a very few of the complex mahdls 
which prevail in parts of Deogaon and in Belhabdns. 

When the recent settlement commenced, 40 per cent, of the whole culti¬ 
vated area of the parganah (including tappas Bela and 
Daulatabad) was cultivated by proprietors, either as sir or 
as tenants under other co-sharers. The non-proprietary agricultural popula¬ 
tion was about 83 per cent, of the agricultural population of the parganah. 
Among the cultivators about 13 per cent, were high-caste tenants, and the aver¬ 
age holding per man among these was 41* acres ; among low-oaste tenants the 
average holding was 2J acres. The area held in occupancy right was 66 per 
cent, of the whole tenant-held land. 

The fifth settlement of the parganah was begun in 1823 and completed 
_ in 1836. Mr. Thomason, who completed it, pointed out 

Fifioal faistOTj, ^ ^ ^ 

as the characteristics of the parganah : (1) the minute sub¬ 
division of the land, (2) the paucity of large landholders, and (3) the high 
value set on the proprietary right. He considered that the measures pursued 
by the oflScers of Government wdth reference to landed properties in this 
parganah from the commencement of our rule had been replete with errors 
and defects sufficient to make a complete revolution in any mass of property 
however constitntedj and especially so in one where the tenures were so mhiute 
as in Nizamabad.” The settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833 was an 
attempt to place the landed interests on a firm and defined footing. Mr. Reid 
prepared an elaborate statement to show the results of the working of 
Mr. Thomason’s settlement; from this it appears that &2 per cent, of the zamin- 
dars at the commencement of the current settlement were those or heirs of those 
with whom the fifth settlement was made. Of the 8 per cent, of outsiders 
who had come in, less than half were money-lenders and Banias. Again, the 
money value of property in the parganah had increased. The Government 

19a 
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reTenue fell on the cultivated area at nearly Rs. 2 per acre, but the declared 
avera^re rent-rate was nearly Rs. 5. The average selling price of land was 27 
times the Government demand and about 10 times the rental. The cultivated 
area of the parganah had increased 30 per cent, since the fifth settlement, while 
the average selling price had more than doubled. Other points not so satisfactory 
were these : (1) transfers had oceiirred of more than two-thirds of the villages 
of the parganah ; (2) the old hereditary zamindarsheld only 77 per cent, of the 
land, although tfa.\r were 92 per cent of the proprietary body ; '3) transfers 
were much more narn3rou3 daring the last ten or twelve years than in the pre¬ 
vious years. Mr. Reid thought the last circumstance was due to the defi¬ 
cient harvests of those yearr.. Oapital in the parganah is held by few hands 
and not distributed among the people generally. Tha revenue reported for sanc¬ 
tion by Mr. Thomason wa^ Rs. 3,04,069. During the currency of the fifth 
settlement, however, rents bad risen. The new assessment that Mr. Reid 
made, was based on the assumed rates which produced a rental of Rs. 8,45,402. 
These rates varied for th© two circles (kallar and bdngary, for the kinds of land 
dfsfitignished as rioe and rabi^ and for the qualities of each of these kinds. 
The highest rate was Rs. 8-15-7 for first class and the lowest, Rs. 1-14-^2 for 
tinimgated rice-land. The new demand, Rs. 4,06,843, taken, after certain 
deductions, at half the assumed rental, gave an enhancement of Ss. 99,060, at the 
rate of 32 per cent, on the previous demand. 

A^mgarh.—Capital town of the dista'ct; lies in latitude 26®-33'-26^ and 
Site and appear- longitude 83°-13'-20''', Its distance from Allahabad is 176 
miles. The town and civil station are bounded on three 
sides feast, south, and west) by the serpentine windings of the Tons. The 
average width of the river from bank to bank is about 230 feet, but the banks 
are for the most part steep and the stream is ordinarily much below them. To 
the north-east a small stream called the Dhannu joins the Tons,so that the town 
is situated on a peninsula, the neck of which is to the north and north-west. 
The land on which the town is built may be deseriberl as a narrow strip sloping 
on the east and west towards the river, the distance across the town from river 
to river at its narrowest point being about two-thirds of a mile. The civil sta¬ 
tion lies to the south of the native town. The area of the latter is 1,375 acres and 
distributed among sis villages. Before the present town was founded, part of its 
Bile was occupied by the hamlets of Ailwal and Phulwaria, of which the former is 
now a ward of the town, and the latter (originally a Saiyid village) was destroyed 
and the modern village of Suili built on its ruins. The town derives its 
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name from A’zamEhiin, who founded it, about the year 1665 A.I)., on land pur« 
chased or wrested from Bisen Rajputs of Ailwal. 

The population^ exclusive of the cantonments, was, in 1853, 10,445 ; in 
1865,14,543; in 18? 2,15,980; and in 1 877, 18,414. By the 
Population. census of 1881 the total population was 18,528 (8,759 

females), giving a density of 13 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 12,045 
(5,545 females;, Musalmans 6,410 (3,180 females), and Christians 73 (34 
females). The number of inhabited houses was 3,453. The following is a state¬ 
ment of the occupations in the municipality followed by more than 40 inales^ :— 
{!) Persons employed by Government or Municipality, 465 : (III) Hindu temple estab¬ 
lishment, 59 : (XII) domestic servants, 487 ; (XIII) brokers, 66 : (XV) carters, 57 ; hackney 
carriage keepers and drivers, 74 j palanquin keepers and bearers, 97 : (XVII) messengers, 
321 : ([SVIII) land-holders, 291 ; landholders’ establishment, 48; cultivators and tenants, 
686; gardeners, 67; agricultural labourers, 47 ; (XIX) horse-keepers and elephant drivers, 
115 ; fishermen, 4l; (XXVIl) carpenters, 44; bricklayers and masons, 47 : (XXIX) weavers, 
121 ; cloth merchants (fiflsds), 85 ; tailors, i21; shoe-makers and sellers, 86 ; washermen, 93 j 
barbers, 78 : (XXX) butchers, 54 ; corn and flour dealers, 163 ; confectioners ikalwdi), 121 ; 
green-grocers and fruiterers, 124 ; sugar manufacturers, 54; tobacconists, 72; betel-leaf and 
nufc sellers, 41; condiment dealers (pansdri')^ 67 : (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil, 
44; timber, wood, bamboo, and thatching gra?s sellers, 44 ; basket-makers, 49 j grass-cutters 
and sellers, 46: (XXXIII) sweepers and scavengers, 46 ; earthenware manufacturers, 45; gold 
and silver smiths, 86; braziers and coppersmiths, 46 : (XXXl V) general labourers, 555 > 
writers (mu/iarriVs), 120 ; (XXXV) beggars, 108. 


There are 29 wards, aud their names with the derivations (where they are 
^ of interest and not self-evident) are as follows :—(1) Mdat- 

barganj ; ^2) Ailwal; (3; Khatritola ; (4) Kurmitola ; (5) 
Crdrdtola; (6) Anantrim-ka-pura; (7) Knndigartola; (8) Dalsinhdr, from 
Dalsinhfir Sinh, a Rajput, councillor of A’zam Eh^u’s ; (9) Katrd Kohna ; (10) 
Sadabarti; (11) Far5shtola; (12) Kalinganj (Oolinganj), built by a former 
collector and named after his son; (13) Sit4 R4m, named after L41a 
Rim, an employd of the Oudh (3-ovemment; (14) Kila’; (15) Chakla ; (16) 
PahStpur, from Pah&r Kh5n, an Afghan general in the employ of the local 
rajas; (17) Bazar Ftode, built by Jaigopal Pande, the well-known tahsfldar; 

(18) Badark5., from the custom-house existing here in the time of Oudh rule ; 

(19) Bdz BaMdur, from one of the Sidharl family; (20) Jalandharf, from 
Jalandhar! Pathdns in the employ of the rajas; (21) McChleryganj, named 
after Mr. McOhlery, a former magistrate-collector of Azamgarh; (22) Piira 
GhhuMmi; (23) A’safganj, built by a chakladdr named A’saf; (24) Meria ; 
(25) Pura Jodhi; (26) Arazi B&ghat; (27) Raidopur, from Raido Sinh, a 
Bisen Rajput; (28) Kondar Azmatpur; and (29) Bharmu-ka-n&la. 

^ The Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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The principal streets are the Janupur and Ghdzipnr metalled roads, which 
mn in parallel lines from south to north on the right and left of the city, and 
converge in mnhalla McChlery at the north-east extremity. 

The public bnildings are the dispensary, the church mission school and 
church, the police-station, and the distillery. The dispen- 
PaMic buiidiDgs. almost at the entrance of the town in mahalla 

Colinganj on the south. It was built in 1860-61, mainly by public subscrip¬ 
tions, and has accommodation for 32 indoor patients. In 1881 the total num¬ 
ber of persons relieved was 12,243. To the north of the charitable dispensary 
stands the church mission school, on the Jaunpur-Gorakhpnr road, at the west 
end of mnhalla Ailwal. THie school has a history. Mr. Henry Carre Tucker, 
a former collector, founded it in 1837, and placed it under a local committee. 
It was then taken over by Government, but later the church mission society 
accepted the charge and retained it until 1857, when the building was destroyed 
by the mutineers. The school was not again opened until January 13th, 1863. 
!nie new building cost 16,000, all of which, except Rs. 3,000, was raised by 
There k aoeominodalioii for 300 boys, but the present attend- 
mm m less Ilmu half utmiber. Government makes it a grant of Bs. 150 
moniMy. A church for native Christians in connection with the schod was 
opened in 1880. The police-station is in the main street, about a mile to the 
north of the district offices, in muhalia A’safganj. The distillery is a mud 
^closure situated on the Fyzabad road, to the north of the city, in muhalia 
Ar&si Bagh&t. There is only one public sarai, called the Fath Khan sardi, 
originally built by Mr. Thomason, but there are several private ones. 

The chief imports into the municipality, according to the official statement, 
%vith the quantity or value imported in 1881-82, were as 

a'rSlu.6. *" 

follows :—gram (1,54,537 raaunds), refined sugar (2,109 
maunds), unrefined sugar (12,817 mannds)^ ffM (979 maunds), other articles of 
food fEs, 13,634), animals for slaughter (Rs. 11,800), oil and oilseeds (994 
maunds), fuel (Rs. 15,360), building materials (Es. 18,049), drugs and spices 
(Ra. 30,556), tobacco (Rs. 28,626), European and native cloth (Bs. 2,33,241), 
metals (Rs. 48,949), and country shoes (Es. 20,647). The chief export is refined 
sugar, the manufecture of which and of cotton cloths are the only important 
local industries. There are no local newspapers, printing presses or societies. 

!Hie municipal committee consists of eighteen members, whereof six sit 

HuaieifaHty and the remainder by nomination and election of 

the rate-payers. The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from m octroi tax, which in 1881-82 fell at the rate of Rs, 1-3-5 per 
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head of population. The total income in 1881-82 was Es, 34,519 (including 
a balance of Rs. 11,209 from the previous year). The total expenditure in the 
same jear was Es. ISjSBS, the chief items of which were collection (Rs. 1.793), 
police (Bs. 2,586), conservancy (Rs. 3,337), and miscellaneous (Rs. 7,426'. 

The only antiquities in the town are a dilapidated fort (^the one founded 
Antiiitiitles and kf -A’zam Khdn) and a temple to Gauri Shankar in 

local bistory. mnhalla JCsafganj, said to have been built about 1760 by 

a family-priest of the local rajas. The Sanskrit inscription on a stone sugar-" 
cane press has been mentioned in the district notice. The history of the Azain- 
garh rigas has been told in the district notice. The only events in the recent 
history of the town that claim mention are the successive floods that have 
threatened to overwhelm it. These occurred in 1838 and 1871, not reckoning 
older ones of which the traditions only remain. The flood of 1871 rose 2J feet 
higher than that of 1838, and the date remembered as that of full flood is the 
16th of September. About a sixth part of the town was injured in 1871, and 
the loss estimated at Rs. 42,500. 

The civil station lies to the sooth of the native town, the jail between them. 

^ The principal public buildings are the civil courts, the 

ofiices of the magistrate and eollectorj the church and the 
police-lines. The public gardens are between the collector’s office and the jail. 
The d&k bungalow lies between the civil and district courts. The head-quarters’ 
tahsil building stands on the north of the police-lines and east of the collector’s 
office. Eesidences for Europeans are reported to be few. 

Asna'^arh. —Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies near the metalled 
road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur, two miles east of the tahsili town and 14 
miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26®-9''-20'^; longitude 83®-24'’-40'^. 
Population (1881) 3,361, consisting of 2,658 Hindus and 703 Musalmans. The 
village is owned by a numerous coparcenary body, 82 in number. Adjoining the 
village is the great Salona or Azmatgarh tal, which receives the surface water 
of the surrounding country and becomes a considerable lake during the rains. 
Objects of interest are the ruins of an old fort, that of the founder A’zmat, a Sikh 
aangat, and a large tank recently excavated by the Mai bankers who reside here. 

Baragaon.—Village of parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri; lies 24 miles east 
of the civil station on the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur road, and is 14 miles from the 
tahsili head-quarters by au unmetalled road. Latitude 26®-7^.40^ ; longitude 
83°-35'-35^. Population (1881) 2,434 (1,271 females^, of whom 1,361 were 
Hindus and 1,073 Musalm&ns. The village is said to contain upwards of one 
hundred looms. Markets are held twice a week. 
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BaraAtir Jagdisptir (or JahXfAganj),—V illage in parganah Chiridfcoi and 
iabsil Mnhammadabad; lies on the Azamgarh-GhAzipur road, 10 miles from 
the civil station and 8 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 25''-57'*25'^ ; 
longitude 83®-19'-15^. Population (1881) 2,324 .(I 5 I 27 females), of whom 
1,433 were Hindus and 891 Musalmans. It contains a first-class police-station, 
a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The zamindars are Bhiiinhars. 

Bardah.—Village of parganah and tahsil Deogaon ; lies 28 miles south¬ 
west of Azamgarh on the Jaunpur-Azamgarh road and 10 miles west of Deo- 
gaon. Latitude 25''-49^-25^ ; longitude 82°-53'"-50'^. Population (1881) 
950 (442 females); 884 Hindns and 66 Musalmins. There is a first-class 
police-station and a sub post-office. 

Bela Danlatal^.—Northern parganah of the Deogdon tahsil: is bounded 
on the north fay parganah Nizamabad ; on the east by Karyat Mittu and Bel- 
hdbans ; on the south by Deogaon ; and on the west by M4hal. The total area 
in 1881 was 127*7 square miles, of which 70*9 were cultivated, 14'4 cultivable, 
and 42*4 bastes; the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The 
payment hn whether land-revenue or quit-rent i including, 

wheiw si^ exisiB, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,13,242 ; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Rs. 1,33.697. The amount of rent, including lo^l 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 2,19,283. Population (1881) 84,219 
(41,345 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described 
in the tahsil article. (See DeogAon.) 

BeiliabaJlS —Eastern parganah of the Deogaon tahsil: is bounded on the 
north and north-east by parganahs Karyat Mittu and Chiriakot; on the south¬ 
east and south by Shadiabad and Bahariabad of the Ghazipur district; on 
the west by Deogaon and Bela Daulatabad. The total area in 1881 was 61*4 
square miles, of which 35*3 were cultivated, 8*7 cultivable, and 17*4 barren ; 
the whole paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 45 087; or, with local rates and 
Closes, Es. 53,212. The amount of rent, including local <^sses, paid by cul¬ 
tivators was Bs. 99,550, Population (1881) 39,884 {19,224f emales). The 
physical features, &o., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. 
(See Deogaon.) 

Bhagatpur.—^ Village of parganah and tahsfl Sagri; lies 10 miles from the 
dvil station and 9 miles from the tahsil capital. Latitude 26'*-12'’-30*'; 
longitude 83®-16'-i0^. Population (1881) 1,163 (578 females), comprising 
1,011 HixiduB and 152 Mnsalmfins. It is also known as Ohhoti Bahraich, and 
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Saijid Sdlar Mas’iid Ghazi is said to hare rested here, A.n annual festival in 
his honor, held in Jeth (May-Jiine), is largely attended by all classes. 

—Tillage of parganah and tahsfl Sagri; lies 14 miles north of 
Azamgarh, with which it is connected by an nnmetalled road, and about 8 
miles west of the tahsil town -''JianparK Latitude ; longitude 83°- 

16'-23*13^, Population (1881) 2,016 1,025 females), comprising 958 Hindus 
and 1,058 Musalmans. Markets are held twice a week. Sugar and cotton 
cloth are the local industries. 

Chandpatli—Village in parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 20 miles from 
Azamgarh and 9 miles from Jfanpur, the talisil capital. Latitude ; 

longitude 83®-18^-50^. The Chhoti Saiju encircles it on the south, east and 
north. Population (1881^ 2,126 (1,072 females); 1,244 Hindus and 882 
Musalmans. Markets are held twice a week. 

Chiriakot.—Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil: is bounded on the 
north by parganah Muhammadabad, from which it is separated by the Bhain- 
sahi nadi; on the east by Ghazipnr; on the south by parganah Belhabans, 
from which it is separated by the Mangai river ; and on the west by parganah 
Karyat Mittu. The total area in 1881 was 74*1 square miles, of which 42*3 
were cultivated, 13*6 cultivable, and 18*2 barren. The area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 7*3*1 square miles (41*0 cultivated, 13*4 cultivable, 
17*7 barren'. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 
rates\ was Rs. 59,994 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Bs. 71,132. The amount 
of ren^ including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,24,363. Popuk- 
iton (1881) 50,557 (24,699 females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah 
will be described in the tahsil article. (See Mohammadabad.) 

Chiriakot.— Capital of the parganah of the same name, on the Azamgarh- ’ 
Ghazipur road, 16 miles from the civil station and 10 from Muhammadabad. 
Latitude 25®-52'-40''; longitude 83‘’-22'-4T. Population (1881) 3,414 (1,690 
females): 1,986 Hindus and 1,428 Musalm^ns. There are two or three traditions 
accounting for the name of the place. One connects it with the Cherus; another 
with a Hindu chief whose name was Ohiria. The place is probably one of some 
antiquity. At one time it seems to have received the name of Mubdrakpur, hut 
this has long since dropped out of use. The Abbdsi Shekhs are the chief inha¬ 
bitants and belong to an old and well-known family. Kazi Mubdrak Abbdsi 
of Ohiridkot, who is said to have been the son of Makhdum Sfaekh Ismail, the 
reputed founder of the family, is mentioned in the MakHbdt of Saiyad Ashraf 
Jahangir; and fifteen generations are counted back to Shekh Ismail, who is 
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sSLid to haT6 tiikoQ th© placo from the Hindus in the time of the Sharki kings* 
Under the Moghals Ohiri^kot was the headquarters of the parganah ofiBcers 
and a kaz5. On the outskirts of the town is the large mausoleum of Hatim 
Khan, who seems to have been a Shekh of Ohiriakot, and to have held office 
and acquired wealth at the imperial court during the earlier part of last cen¬ 
tury. But he has left no immediate descendants, and none of the people of 
the place can give a complete account of him. The town contains a first-class 
police-station, a sub-post-office, and an encamping-ground. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Boring 1881-8S the house-tai: thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs 516-1-2 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 9S6-1-6. The expenditure, which was on police 
288), public works (Rs. 167-1-0}, and conservancy (Rs. 72), amounted to Rs. 627-1-0. The 
returns showed 690 houses, of which 248 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Bs. per house assessed and Be 0-2-3 per head of popnlation. 


Deogaon.—Southern tahsil of the district, comprising the three parganahs^ 
Boundaries, area, Deog^on, Bela Daulatabad, and Belhdbans: is bounded on 
^ the north by parganah Nizamabad ; on the east by Kary&t 

MiHit and Chiriakot of tahsil Muhammadabad ; on the south by parganahs 
Bh&diabad^ l^hariabad, Sayyidpur-Bhitari, and Khinpttr of the Ghfizipur 
district, and parganahs Chandwftk, Pisara, and Saremu of Jaunpur district; and 
on the west by parganah MahuL The total area in 1881 was 388*7 square 
miles, of which 220*1 were cultivated, 42*9 cultivable, and 125*7 barren* The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 388*3 square miles {219*7 
cultivated, 42*9 cultivable, 125*7 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), ivas Rs. 2,84,017 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 3,35,277. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul¬ 
tivators was Rs. 5,83,953. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 696 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 336 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 20S 
between 200 and 500; 107 between 500 and 1,000; 43 
between 1,000 and 2,000 ; three between 2,000 and 3,000; and one (Mehnagar) 
had between 3,(K)0 and 5,000. The total population was 239,425 (116,632 
females), giving a density of 616 to the square mile. Classified according ta 
religion, there were 223,048 Hindus (108,286 females) and 16,377 Musal- 
mmis (8,346 females). 

The tahsil is of very irregular shape. The area included in it belongs 
Fl^atai southern main section of the district and partakes 

of tbd character of the Mr^ar^ or uplying part of ih^ 
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tares. 
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CFaBgetic plain* SSic chief drainage lines flow from north-west to south-east* 
!l3ie country is a series of narrow parallel strips divided from each other by lines 
of swamps whici^ have their outlets in ndlas^ or deep-cut channels :• the latter 
are known as the Mangai, Loni, Besn, Dona, TJdanti, and QSngi* These con¬ 
tain a running stream only in the rainy season* The swamps during that season 
ai^ad over considerabte areas, and so much of the land as comes within their 
inflaence without being entirely submerged is sown with rice* Here and there 
are considerable tracts of dsar and kanhar lands* The hamlets have been 
built on those fertile places that are least liable to inundation, and the typical 
Deogion village consists of a hamlet with a low-caste quarter attached, sur¬ 
rounded fay a tract of raised land, called in a general way the per or rahi land, 
and beyond this is the low-Iying rice land, called its pdlo^ kidriy or dkando 
land* The division of the land into rice and rabi land is connected,, not with 
the natural character of the earth, but with the position of the land and crops 
that can be reared upon it* Classified according to their natural character the 
soils are matiydr, kabsa^ and bijar. The two former have been described 
in Part I. (eupra^ p. 13)* The last is a stiff clay soil, lying low, contain¬ 
ing small kanhar gravel, and often affected with dsar; karail or black clay and 
hahimdar are also found* 


The Azamgarh-Jaunpur and Azamgarh-Benares roads are the only 

Commnmcations tahslL A third-class road runs 

the whole length of the southern boundary from ifear the 
point where the Jannpur road enters the district to the boundary of parganah 
BelMb^ns and thence to OhiriSkot. Near the boundary of parganah Belhd- 
b&ns with i^rganah Muhammadabad a branch road runs south-west towards 
^Bahariabad. The fourth-class road from Mebnagar to Sh^hgarh is the only 
other road at present in the tahsil* The greater portion of the tahsUis, there¬ 
fore, unprovided with means of communication* 

The area under spring-crops was found by Mr. Reid to be 81,87S acreSy 
Products. TOder rice 26,640* Under groves were 908 acres^ 

The tahsil contains no towns and cannot he said to have 

any trade* 

The majority of the proprietors are poor, the average share per actual 
lAudlkoXders sharer being in Deogdon parganah 6 acres 1 rood 31 poles, 
and 8*97 acres in Belh&b&ns, In 8 out of 9 of the tappas 
. of Deogaon the villages are held by proprietary communities, except one taluka 
• of 13 villages, assessed at Bs* 2,300, in which there are only 7 sharers, and 13 
. s^arate villages, of which the proprietors do not number more than three 

20a 


Products. 


lAudhoXdezs. 
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persons and are mostly non-resident. The tappas are mainly held as follows i 
Barda and Sh&hpnrby Bhflfnhars ; Shah-Salempur by Bisen Rajputs ; Khurson 
by Hardw&s Rajputs ; Saifabad by Gautamia Rajputs; and Chauri and Edba 
by Bais R&jpntSj of whom the Bais of Efiba are reputed of yery high caste. 
TappaHaveli is held by Mnhammadans, Kdyaths, Zamfndir&s, and small Eij- 
pul communities of yarions clans. The proprietary popnlation is described 
as temperate in habits and prone to settle their aifairs among themselves. 
Parganah Belhabdns is nearly altogether held by Rajputs; taraf Utraha, by 
Bais of good caste, who are known as the descendants of Deondth Eai; taraf 
JDakhinha, by other Bais of inferior caste, who are known as the d^eendants 
^ Memkh B4i. In the former of these terafs minute and disjointed distribution 
oC the land has produced great complexity in the tenures. One result of this 
has been to render it impossible for outsiders to get a footing in the villages. 
In tappas Bela and Daulatahad, Rajputs hold a considerable area, and so do the 
Bhtiinhfira in Bela. 

I® paiganah Deogaon 64‘66 of the area was cultivated by proprietors at 
^ aominmiceiBenl of the last settlement. The average 
l^ing of mltivators was 2 a<mes 1 rood 32 poles. 
In BdMbfins parganah the average mm of tibe holdings of ree^mt toianhs wm 
2| acres. 

The fifUi settlement of the Deogaon parganah was made by Mr. Thmnasmi 
Mseal lustory in 1836, and, excluding the permanently-settled villages, 
the revenue demand was Es. 1,02,245. Mr. Reid remarks 
that Mr. Shomason’s name is held in grateful remembrance by the people of the 
parganah, and that as regards government bis settlement had worked well. 
Auction sales were exceedingly few; and mortgages and private sales, though 
frequent, were effected at good prices. The demand of the current settlement 
was fixed at Ks. 1,09,250, being Rs. 7,025, or 7 per cent, only, in excess of the 
previous demand. The reasons for the comparatively light assessment have 
been noticed in the district fiscal history. 

Bela Danlatabad was constimted a separate parganah after the com- 
^ pletion of the current settlement, and as it was settled as 

part of Nizdmabad, its fiscal history will be found in the 
noBoe of that parganah. {Bm Azamgabh tahsJl.) 

The first settlement of parganah Belhab£ns in 1210 fasli (1802-3 A.D.) 

gave a demand of Bs. 42,346. Three y^rs later (1^13 
&sh} it had ftllen to Bs. 34;862, and if was not gres^y 
enhtotsed nl42 the aettfem^t lay Mr. Montgomery made in 1242 
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85 wten it became Rs. 39,937. This last assessment was made on the 

parganah as a whole, not village by village; and after it had been declared and 
accepted, the village jamas were fixed by multiplying the recorded cultivated 
area of each village by the average revenue-rate of the parganah. No infor- 
tnation is given as to the estimated assets of the parganah and the proportion 
taken for Government; nor is anything said about rent-rates, actual or average* 
The revenue demand thus fixed was collected without permanent balance. For 
the current settlement a much more elaborate process was adopted. The soils 
were classified; the fair average rent of each kind and class of soil was ascer* 
tained^ and the rent-rates thus obtained were applied to the assessable area, 
and half the assumed rental, after certain deductions, was taken as the mea¬ 
sure of the Government demand. Thus assessed it became Rs. 45,087, or 13 
per cent, more than the previous demand. 

Deogaon.—Southernmost parganah of the district t is bounded on the 
north by parganah Bela Danlatabad; on the north-east for about a mile by 
parganah Belhab^us; on the east by Ghdzipur; on the south by Ghaaipur and 
Jaunpur; and on the west by parganah Mahul, The total area in 1881 was 
199*6 square miles, of which 113*9 were cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, and 65*9 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 199*2 square 
miles (113*5 cultivated, 19*8 cultivable, 65*9 barren). The amount of pay¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 1,25,688| or, with local rates and 
cesses, Rs. 1,48,368. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cul¬ 
tivators was Rs. 2,65,120. Population (1881) 115,322 (56,063 females)* The 
physical features, &c,,have been described in the tahsil article above, 

- Beogaon.—Capital of the parganah and tahsil just mentioned; lies 28 
miles from Azamgarh on the metalled road to Benares, and nine miles from the 
left bank of the Giimti. Latitude 25''-45'-50'^; longitude Population 

(1881) 3,078 (1,536 females): 2,128 Hindus and 950 Musalmfins. The plaee 
is an old one, though there are no remains about it to attest the fact. The 
legend respecting its name is that when Saiyid Muhammad Baghdadi toojk 
possession of it after driving out a demon, he so far had mercy upon the latter 
that the name of the place was allowed to bear testimony to the demon’s prior 
occupation of it. As far as is known, no historical interest attaches to the 
place. Under the native governments a hdzi and other parganali officers were 
stationed in it* Among the chief inhabitants of the place are the Husaini 
Saiyids and Hanafi Shekhs. The former are the descendants of Muhammad 
Baghdddi, and have without doubt been long settled in’ih Members of the 
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fami ly sometimes held the office of kfizh The whole house is now ^ia, harfng 
abandoned the tenets of the Sunni sect in the time of the Naw&b itsaf-ud-daula* 
The Shekfas are also Shias, but have not apparently been so long resident here 
as the Saiyids. Markets are held twice a week, but are eclipsed by those held 
at LSlganj, about four miles to the north of Deogaon. Deogaon contains a 
first-class police station, a sub-post-offlce, and an encamping-ground* 

Bhairwar^—^Village of parganah Chiri^pkot and tahsfl Muhammadabadj 
Ees 12 miles from the tahsfl capital and 11 miles from the civil station. Lati¬ 
tude 25"^-55'-35^ 5 longitude 83"-17'.10". Population (1881) 2,1&4 (1,087 
females); 2,118 Hindus and 36 MuS'ilm4ns. A swamp bounds it on the north, 
east, and sontL The proprietors are a large body of Gautam RSjpdts, number-- 
tng about 250, aud are partly resident in the village, 

Did^ganJ.—Village of parganah and tahsfl MAhul ; lies 16 miles south 
of tahsfl capital (Ahraula) on an nnmetalled road, and 28 miles west-sonth- 
west of the dvil station. Latitude 26°-0'-10'^; longitude 82°-48'-50^. Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 712 (318 females): 666 Hindus and 46 Musalm^ns, It contains 
a. Bxstreksm poGoe-elalioii and a sub-post-officew 

Jktrn cat —^Town of parganah Ghoai and iahdlSagri ; is atuat- 

ed on the right bank of the Gogra, on ttie Gh&dpur-Gforakhpur road, 264 miles 
from. Azamgarh. Latitude 26'*-16''-30'^j longitude 83*-34'-20^. Popnlatioii 
(1881)3,634(1,789 females): 3,141 Hindus and 493 Musalmins, mostly traders 
and boatmen. The present town is said to have been settled by Jahin EhAn, a 
rija of Azamgarh, and is probably not more than a hundred and twenty years 
old. He is said to hare thrown an embankment round the place, and another odi- 
dde it was added in the time of Hawab Asaf-ud-daula, Trade in grain, sugar, 
timber, and other commodities was carried on; and from its position at a nar¬ 
row crossing of the Gogra, DohrfghAt was a convenient station for the collec¬ 
tion of transit duties, which continued to be collected there until the cession, 
Wazir All Sh&a is said to have sought a temporary refuge here in the house 
a weaver named Bandhu in 1799, when flying from Benares towards 
^Gf)^a3dbpiir after the massacre at Benares, His successor, Sa’Adat AH Khan, is 
"'aa^itol^TOiiifficted a heavy fine on Bandhu. A large mosque exists which 
' bears some testimony to the former prosperity of the place. 

' The trade in timber is said to have much fallen off; but the grain market 
h one of the largest and most important in the district, and there is a good 
dW cf Iromess done in salt, tobacco, gunny bags, molasses, and other articles. 
* ^Iter is chiefly supplied from the traus-Gogra districts of these 

ptcmmm mA The produce which passea through exclusive of what 
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Is distributed in bttlloefc, pony, and head loads tbronghont the neighbouring 
country, is carried on the one side to and beyond Azaingarh, and on the other 
towards KopSganj, Man, and Ghfoipnr. Between Nainijor in parganah Sagrj 
on the west^ and Biithara in parganah Sikandarpur on the east, an interval of 
atKmt forfy miles, Dohri is the only riverside market on this side of the Qogra* 
From Dohrf there are special facilities in metalled roads for the transport of 
produce; and more carriage is to be procured there than at any other single 
place in the district, except perhaps Azamgarh. Messrs. Burn and Co. have 
established an agency here as a carrying company. At no very distant time 
it may be expected that the Gogra will he here bridged for the projected 
railway between Gorakhpur and Azamgarh. 

The town contains a second-class police-station, a sub-post-oflSce, and an 
encamping-ground* A fair is held in K4rdk. The watch and ward of the 
town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Baring lS81-8a the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 84-0-0 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. 514-1-9. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Rs. 191-8-0), public works (Rs. 40), and conservancy (Rs. 108), amounted to Rs. 339-8-0. 
The returns showed 54S houses, of which 89 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Hs. 4-13-3 per house assessed and Be. 0-1-lo per head of population. 

Dub&X.—Town in parganah Nathiipur and tahsil Sagri; lies four miles 
south of the Gogra, 26 miles east of the tahsil head-quarters, and 36 miles north¬ 
east of the civil station. Latitude 26°-ll'-30''; longitude 83®-46'-25^. The 
population in 1865 was 4,854, and in 1872, 5,103. By the census of 1881 the 
area was 127 acres, with a -total population of 7,502 (3,759 females), giving 
a density of 59 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 6,984 (3,504 females) and 
the Musalmdns 518 (255 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,244. 
tHiough the population includes people of several occupations, it is mostly 
agriculturaL Markets are held twice a week. The village originally belonged 
to the Ohandel B^pdts, who now hold one-sixth. The remainder was confish 
cated for their misconduct in the disturbances of 18^-58, and conferred on 
Mr. Venables,,whose heirs, now resident in England, still retain it. 

Fatehpur. —Village of parganah and tahsfl Muhammadabad; lies on the 
unmetalled road from Mau to Ohiriakot, 12 miles south of the tahsil town and 
18 from the civil station. Latitude 26^-3'-15''; longitude 83®-33^-0^ Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 2,063 (995 females): 1,949 Hindus and 114 Musalmdns, chiefly 
agriculturists. It is the main village of a large estate held by Singhel BAjptits, 
most of whom are resident in tliis village. 

Gambhirpur. —^Village of parganah Kizamabad in the head-quarters 
tahsil; lies 14 miles south-west of Azamgarh on the metalled road to Jaunpur, 
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Latitude 25‘’-56'-55'; longitude 83‘‘-13'-35^. Population (1881) 1,319 (640 
femalra;; 1,154 Hindus and 165 Musalm5ns. There are a first-clasa police 
station and a sub-posi-office in the village. 

ffiiOfii— Parg&nah of tahsff Sagri: is bounded on the north by the Gogra, 
trliich separates it from Gorakhpur; on the east by parganah Nathiipur and 
parganab Sikandarpur of the Ballia district; on the south by parganah Muham- 
madabad ; and on the west by parganah Sagri. The total area in 1881 was 
165‘8 square miles, of which 103*4 were cultivated, 27*9 cultivable, and 34'5 
barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 165‘7 square 
miles (103 3 cultivated, 27*9 cultivable, 34-5 barren). The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land* revenue or quit-rent C including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates', was Rs. 1,36,254; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Es. 1,60,914. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by eultirators was Rs. 2,82,794. Population (1881) 125,885 (62,092 
females). The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the 
iaheilBriiele. (See SagsT.} 

—Oafdttd of the parganah of the same nameiniahsil Sagri; on the 
G^ispar-Gorakiipur road, 24 miles east of Azamgarh and 13 miles from 
iafasll head-quarters tJianpur). Latitude 26‘’-6'-5*'; longitude 83°-S4'-35'^. 
The population in 1872 was about 4,050, and in 1881, 5,029 (2,550 females), 
comprising 3,161 Hindds and 1,868 Mnsaimfins. The houses in the latter 
year were 761. The population is mainly agricultural. Markets are held 
twice a week. There are about sixty looms in Gbosi itself, .and a good deal 
of weaving is carried on in villages in its immediate neighbourhood. It 
contains a first-class police-station and a sub-post-ofl5ce. It is a stratr^lina- 
place, and three different seta of Muhammadan proprietors hold the villages 
over which it is distributed- They are the Bais, Usmdni Shekhs, and Maliks 
mentioned in the district notice. Ghosi is doubtless an old place, and was 
probably once much larger than it is now. The weavers and thread-spinners 
of Man, who have been settled there at least three hundred years, are said to 
have migrated to it from Ghosi. None of the architectural remains are of any 
impcrtauboe or great age, but the well-preserved ruins of a large mud fort give 
to the place. No certain tradition has come down regarding the fort, 
and none of those now living in or near Ghosi connect themselves vrith its 
€Oiiskuctor& A idd and parganah ofScers had their head-quarters in the town 
native mle, and till within the last twelve or fourteen years there was a 
Goveraia^tjUhsii e^Wi^hment hera 
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Qontlia.— Village ef parganah Ghosi and tahsil Sagri; lies-at the dis¬ 
tance of 2 miles from the Gogra on the Ghazipnr-Gorakhpur road, 26 miles 
north-east of the civil station, and 12 miles from the tahsil head-quarters 
(Jianpur). Latitude 26''-J4'-0^ ; longitude 83°-34'-30^. Population (1881) 
4,034 (1,989 females) : 3,765 Hindus and 269 Musalm^us. The proprietors 
are the Kurhaniin Bhtiinhars of Sdrajpur, and the sharers exceed 300 in 
number* 

Gropalpur*— W esternmost parganah of tahsil Sagri: is bounded on the 
north by the river Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the south¬ 
east by parganah Sagrf; and on the west by parganah Kauria and parganah 
Ohdndipur Birhar of the Fyzabad district. The total area in 1881 was 64*9 
square miles, of which 37'1 were cultivated, 13*5 cultivable, and 14*3 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 64*8 square miles (37*0 
cultivated, 13*5 cultivable, 14*3 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 43,221; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 51,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, 
was Rs. 92,854. Population (1881) 49,844 (24,652 females). The physical 
features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See S agrL) 

Itaura Ohauhepur. —Village of parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; 
lies 6 miles north of the tahsil head-quarters, and 16 miles east of the district 
capital. Latitude 26^-5'-40^; longitude 83®-28'-55". Population (1881) 
2,022 (959 females): 1,648 Hindus and 374 Musalmfios. Its present owners 
are partly TJdmatia Rdjputs and partly (by purchase) the Mals of Azamgarh. 
The village owes its name to the Ohaube Brahmans who were its original pro¬ 
prietors, but now reside here as tenants. 

Jagdisptir. —Village of parganah Nizamabad in the head-quarters tahsil; 
lies on the B4ni-ki-sar4i to Powai road, 20 miles west of the district capital. 
Latitude 26''-4'-25'®'; longitude 82^-56^-20^. Population (1881) 2,806 
(1,390 females); 2,029 Hindus and 777 Musalmans, The village is divided 
into six hamlets, Ohhitai, Harjii, Bhog4, Ded, Pdnde, and Chhitan. These o^we 
their origin to the sub-division of the village area among the different com¬ 
munities who hold it, the chief of whom are Ahirs. The residents are mostly 
agricultural, but include many Julah4s ; the number of looms worked by the 
latter in 1877 was 91. 

Jahan^aj^.—^Main hamlet of village Barahtir Jagdispur in parganah 
Chiri&kot and tahsil Muhammadabad, and enumerated with it at the census. 
It is separately noticed as there is a second-class police-station named after it» 
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Jamilptir.—^Village of parganaJb Qop&lptir and iahsfl Sagrf; Kea on tie 
CMioti Sarjn, 14 miles nortli of Azamgarh and 12 miles nortli-west of the 
iafasil head-quarters (Jianpnr; by an nnmetalled road. Laiatude 26^-13^-25^ ; 
longitude 83®-12'-S5^ Population (1881) 2^180 (1,068 females): 1,655 
Hindus and 527 Mnsalm&ns. 

Jianpur—Small town and head-quarters of parganah and tahsil Sagri; 
lies 12 miles north-east of Azamgarh. Latitude 26®-9''-30^ ; longitude 
83®-22'-50^ Population (1881) 2,173, of whom 1,375 were Hindus and 798 
Musalmfos. A number of the latter are fowlers, who have in recent years been 
earning a considerable livelihood from supplying the feathers of water-fowl 
to firms in Oalcutta. It has a first-class police-station, a sub-post^ofSce, and a 
tahsOi school. 

Julahapur.—^Tillage of parganah and tahsil Sagri; lies 6 miles from 
Azamgarh and 11 from the tahsil capital. The Silani, a rivulet, passes under 
it. Latitude 26°-7'45^ ; longitude Population (1881) 2,845^ 

2^76 Hindus and 569 Musa!min& 

—Parganali the Muhammadabad tahsil; is bounded on 
Hie nortli Ij pargimah Mulmmmadab^, from wMch il is separated hy ilm 
Bhainsabi nadi; on the east by parganah Ohiriakoi ; the south 1^ pargamah 
Belhfibins, from which it is separated by the Mangai river; waiA ^ west 
by parganahs Bela Daulatabad and Hiz&mabad. The total area in 1831 was 
23*0 square miles, of which 12*3 were cultivated, 2*2 cultivable, and 8*5 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 17,389; or, with local 
rates and cesses, Es. 20,462. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid 
by cultivators was Rs. 34,362. Population (1881) 13,075 (6,365 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah will be described in the tahsil 
article. (See Muhammadabad.) 

Eauria*—Parganah of the Mahul tahsil: is bounded on the north by 
Fyzalmd I on the east by parganahs Gopfilpnr and Nizamabad ; on the south by 
Tmrganah Niz&mabad and the river Tons, and on the north-west by parganah 
traulia. The total area in 1881 was 60*2 square miles, of which 37*0 were 
ivated, 9*6 cultivable, and 13*6 barren. The area paying Government 
enne or quit-rent was 60*1 square miles (36*9 cultivated, 9*6 cultivable, 13*6 
.lien).' The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
^mt-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), 
Bs* 47,548; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs; 56,229. The amount of 
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rent, inclaling local cesses; paid by cultivators was Es. 1^01,827. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 48,422 (23,888 females). The physical features, &o., of the par- 
ganah are described in the tahsil article. (See M^hitl.) 

Kendrapur. —Village of parganah and tahsfl Sagri; lies about Smiles 
north-west of the civil station on the Azamgarh-Fyzabad road, and 13 miles 
west of Jianpur. Latitude 26"-8'-45''; longitude 83^-11^-0". Population 
(1881) 948 (488 females) ; 847 Hindus and 101 Musalm4ns. It contains a 
second-class police-station and a sub-post-oflBice. 

Koelsa.— Village of parganah Kauria and tahsil Mahul ; lies 16 "miles 
north-west of Azamgarh on the Fyzabad road, and 10 miles from Ahrauli 
(the tahsil head-quarters) by an uumetalled road. Latitude 26°-15'^-55'''; longi¬ 
tude 83°-3'-10^ Population (1881) 321. It was the seat of a tabsii establish¬ 
ment till the mutiny (see district notice ^ History’). There are still some sugar 
refineries, and markets are held here twice a week. Burhdnpur, which is con¬ 
tiguous to Koelsa, contains the police outpost, but the sub-post-office is on the 
lauds of Koelsa. 

Kopaganj.^ —Village in parganah and tahsil Muliatnmadabad; 14 miles 
east of the tahsil head-quarters and 25 miles in the same direction from Azam¬ 
garh, Latitude 26®-0'-40'’^; longitude 83°-36^-35". The population in 1872 
w-as 6,633. By the census of 1881 the area was 147 acres, with a total popu¬ 
lation of 6,301 (3,276 females), giving a density of 42 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 3,616, (1,882 females; and Musalmans 2,685 (1,394 females), Kopa 
is an old name belonging to a village that was afterwards included in the recent 
settlement under the name of Puraua Kop&. The present town owes its exist¬ 
ence tolr^dat Khan, a r^ja of Azamgarh, who founded it about 1745 A.D., 
and named it Ir^datganj , but the name has since been changed. The founder 
settled in it weavers, most of whom he brought from Man, and merchants, chiefly 
Agarw4l4s, whom he induced to emigrate from various places. A strong mud 
fort was thrown up, which became a favourite residence of the rajas, and to 
the ruins of which the present representative of the family still clings. 
The town was partly encircled with a high embankment. Thus fostered it 
flourished into local importance. A Hindu inscription on a stone that is built 
in over the doorway of a small Hindu temple gives the date 1529 Sambat 
(1472 A.D.) Gotten cloths are still made in Kopiganj, and there is some 
trade in cloth, sugar, and grains ; but it is not extensive, nor is the place now 
one of any note. Markets are held three times a week. It contains a police 
outpost and a sub-post-office. The watch and ward of tho towft is provided 
for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

2U 
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Dariog 1881-82 tbe hoase-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ba 43-8-S 
from the preceding year, gare a total income of Es. 1,077-1-1 L The expenditure, which vras 
on police (Ks, 540), public works (Ba. 54-2-9), and conserrancy (Rs. 216), amounted to 
Es, 810-2-9. The returns showed 1,093 houses, of which S87 were assessed with the tax, 
4he incidence being Bs, 2-10-8 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-7 per head of population, 

Kurthi Jafarp^*—^Village of parganah and tafasll Muhammadabad; lies 
©n the river Tons, 8 and 21 miles east of the tahsil and district®capitals respec¬ 
tively, and about two miles north of the Mnhammadabad-Man, and one mile south 
of the Walidpnr-Eop^ganj, unmetalled roads. Latitude 26°-0'-35^; longitude 
83^-32'-25^ Population (1881) 2,358 (1,156 females): 1,478 Hindus and 880 
Musalmdus. It is a prosperous village, owned by a body of Udmatia B&jputs, 
and contains many looms and sugar-refineries. Markets are held twice a week. 

'LaJSmacBr.'-'Viilage (permanently settled) of parganah Nathupur and 
tahsii Sagri; lies 28 and 38 miles east of the tahsil and district capitals respec¬ 
tively, Latitude 26®-7'-20^; longitude 83'^-47'-15''', Population (1881) 3,858, 
of whom 3,686 were Hindus and 172 Musalm&ns, It is owned by Mai and 
Mi^ oommunities. 

jyStea^“--‘*¥lkge parganah ami tahsil Deogaon; lies 4 miles north of 
tairil Wd-^imrlers m the Azamgarh-Benares road, and 22 miles from the 
mvil station. Latitude 25°-48'40^5 bngitude 83''-2'-30^. Population (1881) 
2,661 (1,332 females); 340 Hindus and 2,321 Musalm&us, The place k piobably 
of old standing. It formerly belonged to Jaunpur district, and has been included 
in parganah Deogdon only since 1836. Ldlganj, which is now the main hamlet, 
m of OOTparativdy recent date, having been founded somewhat more than a 
hundred years ago by L41 Khdn, Biluch, a resident of Jaunpur, who was related 
to certain Muhammadans who held Eatbghar, in which Ldlgaiij was included, 
mjdgir. The families of these persons, including Lai Ehdn, seem to have long 
lost connection With Eatbghar Lulganj, which is now held by the raja of Jaunpur. 
Markets are held twice a week, and are the best attended in the par<yanah. 

Laulian.--Village of parganah and tahsii Deogaon on the Udanti nala; 
5 miles east of the tahsil town and 24 miles south of the civil station! 
Latitude 25®^'.40^; longitude Population (1881) 2,429 (1,204 

feU^iies): 2,310 Hindus and 119 Mnsalmfias. 

Hadhuhm ^Bamlet of village Snltdnpur in parganah Nathdpur and 
lahsfl Sftgri; has a first-class police-station. 

MaJiaa:ajganj.-Town of parganah Gopfilpur and'tahsfl Sagri; lies 13 
lAefitmAamgarh byaDiinmetalkd road fromGaptainganj, andl5 miles from 
&ImS ^pital (Jianpnr) by an nnmetalled road. Latitude 26°-15'-35^ • 
loBgitade Population (1881) 2,882 (1,466 females) ; 1,957. 
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Hindus and 925 Mnsalm^ns. It is situated on the Ohhoti Sarju. Giose to it is a 
famous old Hindu shrine of Bhairo; and Bishnpur, within the bounds of W^hich 
the town stands, has probably long been an inhabited village. But the name, 
MahArajganj, is of comparatively recent origin, having, it is said, been given to 
the pla^ by one of the rdjas of Azamgarh. The town seems not at any time 
to have had a large manufacturing population, but to have been rather a town 
of merchants and brokers. In the middle of the last century its trade was very 
flourishing, and one of its merchants, by name Ohetu, was renowned for his 
wealth throughout ail the neighbouring parganahs. At the time of the cession 
the trade of Mahir^jganj must still have been considerable. But since the 
manufacture of, and trade in, native cotton cloths have declined in this part of 
the country, and new communications have been opened out, the trade of 
Mah4rajganj has fallen off. Markets, wholesale and retail, are held twice a week, 
and are considered among the best in the district It contains a second-»class 
police-station, a snb-post-office, and an encamping-ground. A fair at Bhairo- 
ka-astban is held on the tenth of the light half of JeiK (May-June), when seve¬ 
ral thousand persons assemble. The shrine is also known as Deotdri, and it is 
alleged by its attendant Brahmans to have been a gate of Ajudhia, from which 
it is now forty koB distant. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Duriog 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 650-7-7 
from the preceding year,, gave a total income of Es. 1,136-16-7. The expenditure, which was on 
police (Rs.2S8), public works (Es. 600), and conservancy (Rs. 126-14-8), amounted to Rs. 913-14-3. 
The returns showed 666 houses, of which 215 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Es. 2-11-7 per house assessed and Re. 0-3-3 per head of population. 

Mahul. —Western tahsil of the district, consisting of parganahs M4bul, 

^ „ Kauris, and Atraulia. Bather more than half the western 

boundary marches with Jaunpur, and the* remainder 
with Fyzabad. The latter district laps round the north of parganah-Mahul and 
juts, wedge-shaped, into tbe tahsil, of which it also forms the north-eastern 
boundary. On the south-east and east are, from north to south, the parganahs 
Gopalpur, XizAmabad, Bela Daulatabad, and Deogaon. The total area in 
1881 was 435*5 square miles, of which 244*2 were cultivated, 81'2 cultivable, 
and 110*1 barren. The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 
434*6 square miles (243*3 cultivated, 81*2 cultivable, 110*1 barren). The 
amount of payment to Grovernment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ¬ 
ing, where such exists, water-ad vantage, but not water-rates), was Bs. 3,62,677; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 4,28,246. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Bs. 7,42,534. 
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According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 941 inhabited 

„ ,villages ; of which 411 had less than 200 inhabitants: 351 

PopcMion, 

between 200 and 500 ; 144 between 500 and 1,000 ; 33 be¬ 
tween 1,000 and 2,000 ^ 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and one (Atranli4) between 
3,000 and 5,(K)0, The total population was 312,146 (152,723 females), giving a 
density of 716 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
274,851 Hindus (133,889 females) and 37,295 Musalm4ns (18,834 females). 

If any shape can be assigned to the tahsil, it is that of two triangles between 

Physical featniea. parallels, parganah Mahal,, forming one of 

the triangles and parganahs Kaurid and Atranlia the other. 
The trac4 which the two latter parganahs form is known as the Palwari, the 
zamindkrs being mostly Palvrdr Bajpnis. Parganah Mahul may be divided into 
two circles as regards the character of the soil, one north and the other sonth of 
the Konwar, North of this river the soil is chiefly a light loam with a varying 
adnoiziore of s«id; south of it is foand for the m(®t part a clay soil, and even 
where h»Bi crops it is of a mnch siiffer diaraeter than in the north. The line 
id desunwriwa is Bo^ however, precisdy defined by the river. To the south, 
in the east of the parganah, ioam prevails for a mile or two; and to the north, in 
the west of the parganah, clay prevails for a mile or two. In the 

line of change of soils corresponds with the bed of the stream. Beeides the 
change in soils, there is a change in rents in moving across the Kunwar, the 
raU lands in the south being superior to those in the north. Parganahs Eaurid 
and Atraulid may be treated as one circle. Kaurid is the south-east and Atranlia 
the north-west part of the Palwari tract. The country, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Tons and Sarju, abounds in long narrow winding jkUs, 
which generally end in ndlas. The greater part of the soil is loam. There are 
tracts of clay soil, but they are not very extensive or numerous. Water is near 
the surface. The snb-soil is generally sandy, and the wells are not very deep. 

Parganah Mahul is intersected, in order from south to north, by the 
Birers Gangi, the Besu, the Mangai, the Kunwar, the Ungri, the 

Majhui, and the Tons. Of these, the Kunwar, Majhni and 
3P<ms may be dignified with the name of river, as they are within deep and well- 
defined channels, bnt the Tons alone is navigable, and that only in the rainy 
season as far as the local mart of Mithnpnr. The remaining four are merely 
chains of swamps, in which the water is kept at an artificial level by embank- 


BSTew. 


menis, constructed sometimes every mile or two, sometimes every few hundred 
yards* The general flow of all the streams is east-south-east, except the Ungri, 
which flows nortt-easi and falls into the Majhui. There are two or three other 
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long narrow swamps, but the natives have no special name for them, although 
they are as valuable for irrigation as the marshes with a higher local renown. 
The Tons also forms part of the south boundary of the Palwdri tract. The only 
other river of this tract is the Sarjfi, which jSows across the north of Atraulid, 
and after crossing it, forms the boundary between parganahs Kauria and Ohdn- 
dipur Birhar of the Fyzabad district. In the north-east corner of parganah 
Kauris it joins a branch of tha Gogra, which is known as the Gadhaid nala. 
Within two or three miles of the Tons the drainage of the country is into it. 
The drainage of the south-east part of Kauria is through a long line of JAils 
that ends in the Silani, but the greater part of the drainage of the Palw4rf 
tract is towards the Barju. On this river dams are thrown up at intervals, and 
water remains behind these almost to the end of the hot season. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand railway touches parganah Mahul where it 

. . crosses the Kunwar, and very nearly approaches it 

CommnmcationSr 

at Shdhganj railway station. The proposed exten¬ 
sion from Jaunpur would find its nearest line of approach, if taken from Bilwai 
railway station, across the north of parganah Mahul. There is no first-class 
road in the tahsil, but it has two second-class roads—the Azamgarh-Fyzabad 
and Powai-Sani-ki-sar^i—and a third is under construction from Phdlpur to 
Sh4bganj. There are alsp numerous third and fourth class roads. 

The characteristic products of parganah Mdhul are rice and sugar, but 
Products; parganah of the common crops of the North-Western Provinces 

(except cotton and bdjra) are grown. The little cotton that 
is found is of a woody straggling kind called rnantoa. After sugar and rice 
come (in the order of importance) barley, peas, arhar^ opium, wheat, for the 
rabi : and indigo, maize, and urd for the kharif, Latri and mothi are but 
sparingly grown, and the same remark applies to wheat. The latter is not 
exported, and the people are too poor to indulge in its use. Arhar pulse forms 
one of the main staples of their food. The most important crop to the culti¬ 
vator is of course sugarcane : as the Tipperary cotter looks to his pig, so the 
Mahul asdmi looks to his sugarcane to pay his rent.’' The principal change in 
the agricultural condition of the parganah since the fifth settlement consists in the 
extension of indigo cultivation. Indigo and sugar are indeed the only important 
articles of export: the former goes to Calcutta, the latter principally to Mirzapur. 
The chief import is cotton, which comes in from Sh^hganj and is sold in Phtil- 
pur. There are regular dealers in it who make it over to low-caste villagers on 
trust, the terms exacted being that for every 10 Ife. of cotton 5 or 6 ft. of 
thread should be returned. 
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The crops of Eaurid and Atraali4 parganahs [they are treated together 
FargaBahs Kauria hi Mr. Reid's Rent-rate Report], with the percentages of 
and Atrauiia. area, were as follow in the year of survey : barley, peas, 

and other spring crops (58*2), rice *25*6)> sugarcane (18‘7), indigo 
poppy (1*2). 

Mr. Montgomery says that, before the cession, Mahul parganah was 
l4indholders ; of generally held in farm by the ancestors of the raja of Ma- 
hul, but later enquiries seem to show that their hold upon 
it was very slight. With the exception of 23 villages in the actual possession 
of the family, the rSja appears never to have realized more than a couple of 
rupees per village as an acknowledgment of his title. Iradat Jahan, the last 
representative of the family who bore the title of raja, was executed for rebel¬ 
lion after 1857, and his properties confiscated. The principal landholders at the 
present time are the raja of Jaunpiir and B&kar Husain, the latter a rich 
talnfcdSr in Ondh. With a few exceptions, both zamindarsand tenants are said 
lo he involTOd m debt, the alleged cause being extravagance in the style of 
fivBig apil love of 

Ifo^ of the resident samlnd&rs of Kauri& and Atrauli^ are PalwSr Raj- 
aod of Ejmria and A few estates are held by the repri^ntatives of auc- 

AtraniiA. tion-purchasers, by Kiyaths of the fcandngo families, and 

by Brahmans and Rajputs of other than the Pal war clan. The PalwArs have 
always had the reputation of being turbulent, and the part they took in 1857-58 
in r^isting British authority and attacking Azamgarh has already been men¬ 
tioned in the district history. They are, as a rule, possessed of small means 
and live from hand to mouth. In most of their estates ancestral right is the 
basis of proprietorship, and there were at the recent settlement but 36 villages 
in the parganahs in which the highaddm tenure existed. The chief represen¬ 
tatives cf auction-purchasers are the raja of Jaunpur and his cousins, and Babu 
Ihirgd Parshad; the history of their acquisitions has been given in the district 
notice (mpra^ pp. 112-114:). The latter by good management has established 
his possession in all his Palwar villages; but in the raja of Jaunpur’s estate 
tiie old zammdars had, at least up to the recent settlement, retained their posi¬ 
tion with little change, beyond that of paying money to the raja instead of into 
the Government treasury. 

In M4hul the proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to those at 
_ ^ will was high at the commencement of the recent settlement 

Tei^iBls ethers, ^ 

the proportions being 67*1 to 32*9. In Eauria and At- 
raoM tbe proportion wse almost exactly the same. More than a third of the 
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tenants of the whole tahsil wete of the higher castes. In Kauri4 and AtrauliS 
a good deal of the land is held by Brahmans as mnhalaps. There are generally 
small patches of land held at privileged rates of rent. The origin of these 
tenures is two-fold ; they were sometimes granted fay the Palwdrs from a sense 
of religions obligation, for the Palw&rs stood and still stand in great awe of 
their Brahmans, who enforce their prerogatives by threatening to injure 
themselves; but sometimes they were given in order to preserve a boundary 
from encroachment, or to effect an encroachment upon a neighbour. The con¬ 
dition of the bulk of the low-caste population is described as miserably poor, 
and they are said to be at the mercy of the zaminddrs, 

Mr. Montgomery made the fifth settlement of parganah Mahul under 
Regulation IX. of 1833, and his is the first settlement of 
Fiscal history of which we have any details beyond the bare revenue demands. 

Leaving out of account the 15 permanently-settled villages, 
the immediate increase of revenue fixed by Mr. Montgomery was at the rate 
of 33 per cent., or from Rs. 1,22,140 to Rs. 1,62,228. At the recent settlement 
a further enhancement of 32 per cent., to Rs. 2,15,661, was made on the basis of 
the assumed rent-rates. The fiscal history of this parganah is remarkable for 
the stubborn resistance shown by the ancient proprietors to the auction-purchasers 
whose names are recorded as owners. As regards the villages acquired by 
Sheoldl Ddbe, now held by his representative, the rdja of Jaunpur,’^ writes Mr. 
Reid, the lapse of three score of years has done but little to reconcile the 
villagers to the subversion of their ancestors.’" The case of Belwana is cited 
as an instance where this resistance has been carried to an extremity. 

There seems little doubt that the first assessment made after the cession 
and of Eanria and parganahs Kauria and Atraulia was too high. It will be 
Atranli^ following statement that it was little lower 

than the one made at the recent settlement;— 




Kauris. 

Atrautia. 

Flrax settlement 

•*« 

... 4S,716 

92,898 

Fourth „ 


... 53,326 

76,611 

Fifth „ 

• •• 

... 37,917 

81,471 

Sixth, current settlement, 


»*• 47,548 

96,484 


To understand how heavily the first of these assessments must have 
pressed, regard must be had to the low prices of agricultural produce at the 
time of the cession as compared with the present time, as well as to the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation that has taken place since that period. The present re¬ 
venue demand, although showing an advance of 29 per cent, in Eauri4>nd 17 
per cent, in AtrauM on its predecessor, was arrived at by a careful consideration 
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of the rental of the parganahs. It represents half that rental, calculated on 
what were found to be fair prevailing rates. These rates varied for each cir¬ 
cle and[ cjuality of soils, and are too numerous to be given here. 

—Westernmost parganah of the district: is bounded on the 
north by the Fjzabad district; on the north-east for a mile or two by the river 
Tons, which divides it from parganahs Atraulia and Kaurid: on the east by 
parganahs Niz&mabad and Deogaon ; and on the west by the Jannpurand Fyza- 
bad districts. The breadth of the parganah decreases gradually from north to 
south. The total area according to the latest official statement'^(1881)'^was 
259*2 square miles, of which 136'1 were cultivated, 47*4 cultivable, and 75*7 
barren. The area paying Government revenne or quit-rent was 258*5 square 
mil^ (135*4 cultivated, 47*4 cultivable, 75*7 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,19,645 ; or, with local rates 
and cesses, Rs. 2,59,224. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
enitivators was Bs. 4,45,596. Population (1881) 167,698 (82,481 females). 
Wm fliy^eai features, of the parganah have been described in the tahsil 
article, (See MSmitl,} 

Haiul, "^Village of parganah and tahsil M&hnl; li^ 25 miles west of 
Azaingarh by an nnmetalled road, and 6 miles south of AhrauM, the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. Latitude 26®-8'-0^ ; longitude 82°-52'-20^. Population (1881) 
1,919 (993 females) : 1,078 Hindus and 841 MusalmSns. It was the 
seat of the former rajas of Mahal (see district notice ^History’). Shamsh4d 
Jahdn, the founder of the family, is said to have first induced traders and 
others to settle in the place, which gradually attained some little importance. 
It was formerly famous for its gold-smiths. It was the head-quarters of the 
OucJfa dmU until British occupation, when it became the tahsil capital, and 
remained so until recently. 

Maugrawan.— Large village in parganah Nizamabad of the sadr tahsfl; 
lies on the Azamgarh-Benares road, 14 miles from the district capital. Latitude 
25®-55'-0^ ; longitude 83°-5'-15^. Population (1881) 2,149 (1,149 females) t 
761 Hindus and 1,388 Musalm4ns. The village is owned by a numerous body 
of SkSLUtkrm^ resident in it. 

Blau Hatbliagjam— Parganah of the Muhammadabad tahsil; lies in 
west of parganah Muhammadabad, being enclosed on all sides by it. The 
in 1881 was 22*6 square mile^ of which 13*8 were cultivated, 4*4 
cuItival^^jEyad 4*4 barrmn The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent 
was 22-5 squaira milea (13:7 cultivated, 4*4 cultivable, 4*4 barren). The amount 
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of payment to government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, 
where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) was Es. 18,537; or, 
with local rates and cesses, Es. 21,875. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 34,756. Population (1881) 24,943 
(12,224 females). The physical features, &e., of the parganah will be described 
in the tafasil article. (See Muhammadabad). 

Mau Natblianjan.—‘Capital of the parganah of the same name in tahsil 
Muhammadabad ; is situated on the right bank of the Tons, 14 miles from the 
tahsil capital, and 25 miles from the civil station, by an unmetalled road* 
Latitude 25®-57^-5^ ; longitude 83®-35'-40'^. The Gh4zipur-G-orakhpur 
road passes through it. The population was 10,271 in 1865 and 13,765 in 1872. 
By the census of 1881 the area was 261 acres, with a total population of 
14,945 (7,333.females), giving a density of 57 to the acre. The Hindus num¬ 
bered 8,019 (3,830 females) ; Musalm^ns, 6,926 (3,503 females). The num¬ 
ber of inhabited houses was 2,144. The following is a statement of the princi¬ 
pal occupations^ 

(I) Persons employed by Government or municipality, 45 : (III) ministers of the 
Hindu religion ; 107 : (XII) domestic servants, 64 ; (XV) hackney carriage keepers and 
drivers. 64 j palanquin keepers and bearers, 143 : (XVH) messengers, 121 : (XVIII) land¬ 
holders, 134 ; cultivators and tenants, 776 ; agricultural labourers, 126 : (XXVII) carpenters, 
64 : (XXIX) -weavers, 1,312 ; cloth-merchants (dazdz), 63 j tailors, 76 5 shoe makers and 
sellers, 62 ; washermen, 67 : (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 79 : (XXXIV) general labourers,. 
516 : (XXXV) beggars, 60. 

The inhabitants of Man are chiefly weavers. They are not, like most 
other weavers, worshippers of Gh£zi Midu and his flag. One of their social 
customs is peculiar. A day is fixed every year, and all the noarriages in the 
brotherhood are celebrated on that day. The object of the custom is to save 
expense. The Katuas of Mau claim to have been Bais Rajputs, and to have 
come to Mau md Ghosi (where a few families still reside) from Bhari T^ in 
Gorakhpur. The caste is now a distinct one. Its members generally wear the 
janefA* The Katuas of Mau are connected with the Hhatulis of Benares, Tdnda, 
and Bahadurganj (in Ghazipur), as well as with those of Kopaganj and Ghosi 
in Azamgarh. They now live chiefly by shop-keeping and petty trading, but 
have not altogether abandoned their hereditary pursuit of weaving. The 
thread that is made in Mau is mostly disposed of in Benares, being used in the 
mixed silk and cotton manufactures of that place. Considerable quantities 
of cloth are still made, both for local use and for export, chiefly to Western 
and Central India. There are said to be about 1,200 looms in the town. In 
all except the coarsest cloths, however, Hnglish-made thread is used, and the 
* Bomau numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 

22a 
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trade, in Maa itself, of the spinners of fine thread has altogether ceased. Silk 
and tamr cloths are mannfactured to a small extent. The town contains a 
first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a snb-post-oflBce, a branch 
dispensary, a tahsili school, a girls’ school attended both by Hindu and Musal- 
sn&n girls, and an encamping-gronnd. A market for miscellaneous commo¬ 
dities is held daily. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa¬ 
tion under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring 1881*82 the honae-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs, 402-8-7 
from the preceding year, gave a total incqme of Rs. 2,306-2-1. The expenditure, which was 
on police (Rs, 2,224), public works (Bs. 223-8-8), and conserrancy (Rs, 351), amounted to 
Ba, 1,728-5*8, The returns showed 2,144 houses, of which 878 were assessed with the tax, the 
Ineltece being Bs. 2-2>0 per house assessed and Re. 0-2-0 per head of papulation. 

Mau is a place of greater antiquity than Azamgarh, but when it was ori¬ 
ginally settled is not clear. One local tradition is that Malik Tahir, whose 
tomb is still preserved in the town, settled in it; and having exorcised a demon 
that troubled it, left a memorial of his deed in the name by which the place 
became known, Mau Natbhanjan meaning ‘lands of the expeller of the 
Maliks sttll reside in Mau, though none of them seems to be 
able to prove connection with Malik Tahir by a trustworthy pedigree. 
The town is mentioned in Akbar’s Institutes^ and the parganah ojSScers of the 
imperial government had their head-quarters in the town. During the reign of 
Shahjah&n the parganah was assigned to JahanArA Begam, the emperor’s 
daughter, and the town received the name of Jahfinabad. A katra or market¬ 
place, now falling to ruins, was erected by the Begam’s order, and in her time, as 
well as in the reign of Aurangzeb, the town seems to have enjoyed the special 
care of those in authority. It is said to have contained eighty-four muhallas 
and three hundred and sixty mosques. A large proportion of the inhabitants 
were Muhammadan weavers and Hindu thread-spinners and traders. A great 
manufacturing industry in cotton cloth was carried on ; and the establishment 
of a custom-house, at least in later days, for the collection of transit duties, 
indicates that there was a good deal of traffic passing into and through the 
town. At the cession parganah Mau Nitbhanjan was held in jdpir by one of 
the Wjmh&d Begsans ; but the town had suffered severely from the preceding 
misrule, and has never recovered its former prosperity. A commercial resi¬ 
dent for Mau and Azamgarh was appointed in 1802 ; and, in addition to the 
ordinary country traffic, investments in Mau cloths, chiefly in the kind of long- 
doth known as sakan, were for many years made on behalf of the East India 
Company. Private enterprise for a time kept up the trade of Mau after 
theaboMott of the (k>mpany’s monopoly, bat the introduction of English-made 
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thread and cloth has given a great blow to it. The place is now in a state of 
comparative decadence^ and many of the weavers are said to seek a livelihood 
elsewhere. 

Uehnagar.—Large village in parganah Bela Danlatabad and tahsil Deo- 
gSLon ; lies 14 miles sonth of Azanigarh. Latitude 25^-52'^-55'^; longitude 83"^- 
9'-25'^. Population (1881) 3,338 (2,381 Hindus and 977 Musalmans), The 
inhabitants are chiefly weavers (julahas). There is a second-class police-station 
and an imperial post-offiee. Historically, the place is famous as the original 
seat in this di^strict of the Gaiitam family from which came the rSjas of Azam- 
garh. The masonry fort near the village is attributed to Harbans, who also 
built or repaired the large embankment known as the Haribandh to the south 
of the village (see district notice ^ History.’) 

Mubarakpixr—Town In parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad ; lies at a 
distance of 8 and 7 miles respectively from the district and tahsfl capitals, east 
of the former and north-west of the latter. Latitude 26°-5'^-10'^ ; longitude 
83°-19'-50". The population was 5,440 in 1865 and 12,068 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 276 acres, with a total population of 33,157 (6,650 
females), giving a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 4,091 
(2,061 females; Blusalmans, 9,066 (4,589 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 2,217. The following is a statement of the principal occupations^:— 

(XVIII; Landholders, 143 ; cultivators and tenants, 660 : (XXIX) weavers, I,S77 ; 
(XXX) confectioners (Aalwai) 43; condiment dealers (pansdri), 49 : (XXXIV) general 
labourers, 264 : (XXXV) beggars, 44, 

Mubdrakpnr contains an imperial post-ofSce, a parganah school, and a 
police outpost. Retail markets for miscellaneous commodities are held twice a 
week. There are a few sugar refineries in the town. The inhabitants are 
chiefly wavers. There are about 1,700 looms, and the descriptions of doth 
manufactured are chiefly silk and cotton, or tasar and cotton. The watch and 
ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During I88l>82 the house‘tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 382-4-3 
from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,780-2-9. The expenditure, which was 
chiefly on police (Bs. 984), public works (Rs. 169-14-0), and conservancy (Rs. 262), amounted 
to Rs. 1,405-14-0. The returns showed 2,217 houses, of which 616 were assessed with the tax, 
the incidence being Rs. 2-4-9 per house assessed and Re. 0-1-4 per head of population. 

Little is known of the early history of the town. It is said formerly to 
have been called K4simabad, and to have fallen into decay before it was re¬ 
settled, in the name of Baji Mnb&rak, by the ancestor of the present Shekh " 
landholders. Some of Raji Mubarak’s descendants of the eleventh generation 
now reside in the town, Mubdrakpur under its new name probably acquired 
^ Roman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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importance, but no references to it have been discovered in the ordinary his¬ 
torian or in the old records extant in the district* At the cession it 
was a flonrishing place, and was described in official correspondence as having 
a population of from 10,0(M) to 12,000 persons, of whom about a fourth were 
Ifuframmadan weavers, but some of whom also were wealthy Hindu traders. 
Serious conflicts between the Muhammadans and Hindus have occurred, the 
b^t remembered being those of 1813 and 1842, full accounts of which have 
been preserved in Mr. Eeid’s repori The ill-feeling is said to be still smould¬ 
ering and liable to break out on small provocations. 

Muhamumdabad—South-eastern tahsil of the district, comprising par- 
Bonndaacies, area, ganahs Karyat Mittu, Chiri^kot, Mubammadabad, and 
Mau Hatbhanjan: is bonnded on the north by parganahs 
Sagrf and Ghosi; on the east by parganah Bbadaon of Ballia district; on the 
south by parganahs ZaHflrabad, Pachotar, and Shadiabad of GhAzipur district; 
and on the west by parganahs Belhabans, Bela-Daulatabad, and Niz^mabad. 

area in 1881 was 426*8 square miles, of which 259*2 were cultivated, 
6S-3 eiiliviiUa, and 102*3 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rral was 423"4 square miles (256*7 cultivated, 65*0 cultivable, 101*7 bar¬ 
ren)* lha amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit- 
rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Es, 3,61,979; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 4,27,870. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 7,71,677. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 887 inhabited vil¬ 
lages : of which 461 had less than 200 inhabitants; 236 bad 
PopalfttioD. between 200 and 500 ; 125 between 500 and 1,000; 46 

between 1,000 and 2,000; 11 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 3 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 inhabitants were Walidpnr 
(5,343), Eopaganj (6,301), Mau (14,945), Muhammadabad (9,154), and Mub4- 
rakpur (13,157). The total population was 327,017 (160,267 females), giving 
a density of 766 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 273,720 Hindus (133,282 females) ; 53,293 Musalmans (26,983 females); 

4 CThristiana (2 females). 

The portion of the tahsil to the south of the Tons belongs to the southern 
. main section of the district, the physical features of which 

PUjBi eatnres. sufficiently described in Part I. of the district 

The tract north of the Tons consists of the hacKhdr of the Chhoti 
wMdh rmm m & south-south-east direction, from parganah Sagrf down 
the north-eastern face of parganah Muhammadabad to the boundary betwcOT the 
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latter parganahand parganah Ghosi. It then runs through the eastern corner of 
parganah Muhammadabad and the upper parts of Mau N^tbhanjan. This kachhdr 
eotmtry, as already stated, interrupts the continuity of the hangar which is 
found on either side of it. The characteristics of the hangar and haclihdr have 
been fully noticed in Part I, The rivers and streams of the tahsil are : the 
Tons, which forms the northern boundary for some distance, and then, turning 
south-eastward, passes through the north of parganah Muhammadabad, to join 
the Ohfaoti Sarjii at Sahroj, a little above the town of Mau. Below SahroJ, the 
united stream, under the name of the Sarjii, traverses parganah Mau Natbhanjan 
from north-west to south-east, and passing from it, flows through the north of 
parganah Zahurabad of Ghazipur district, whence it finds its way to the Ganges, 
in the south of Ballia. The Basnai ndla forms for a short distance the northern 
boundary of parganah Muhammadabad with parganah Ghosi. South-west 
of the Sarjii, and in the same direction with it, run four lines of swamps, which 
have their outlets in streams, the three nearest to the Sarjii flowing into the 
Bhainsahi, which forms the southern boundary of parganah Muhammadabad. 
The fourth line of swamps is, for the most part, further west than this tahsil; but 
the stream that flows from them forms the Mangai river, which is the south¬ 
western boundary of parganahs Karyat Mittu and Ohiri4kot. The second of 
these lines of swamps (counting west from the Sarjii) forms a distinct stream, 
named (in Mr. Reid’s map) the Larui. To the swamps themselves, except the 
very large lake in the north-east of parganah Muhammadabad in the kacJihdr 
country, which is known as the Narja Tal, distinct names are not apparently 
given. A glance at the map will show that there are swamps in most parts of 
the tahsil, which, although they wholly or in great part dry up between Octo¬ 
ber and June, spread out in the rains into large temporary lakes* 

North of the watershed of the Tons both clay and sandy soils ocKSur, the 
latter generally near the Tons and Saijii. Along the edge of the former stream 
is a narrow fringe of land known as the taru This is liable to inundation, and, 
with the exception of a well-raised strip or knoll here and there, the land is 
light and poor. To the south of the watershed clay soils preponderate* 
Except near the Tons and Sarjd, there are considerable tracts of rice land, for 
the irrigation of which the numerous swamps and tanks are fully utilized. A 
considerable part of the rahi area is also irrigated from the same sources; 
where these are wanting, wells can be readily dug in most places, the water 
being rarely more than 20 feet from the surface of the ground. In the west 
centre of the tahsil, there is considerable waste land consisting of bare d$ar 
plains* Patches of dhdk and other jungle are found scattered about the tahsil, 
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specially along the banks of tbe Mangai, bafe these are of little value. All the 
parganahs of the tahsil, ex^pt Mau N^tbhanjan, are, it may be mentioned^ 
divided into iappas^ but this sub-division corresponds to no fiscal or other 
oireumsiance of present importance. 

The tahsil cannot be said to be well supplied in the matter of communica¬ 
tions. Its eastern and western portions are, however, tra- 
Commanications. verged by two metalled roads : the Gh&zipur-Qorakhpur, vid 
Man and Dobrigbat; and tbe Ghfizipur-Azamgarh, passing through Chiriakot 
and Jahfirnaganj. A second-class road runs from the last named, at about 
two miles south of Azamgarh, east to Muhammadabad, and thence south-east to 
Mau* Third-class roads run from Muhammadabad to Sultanipur, to Shah- 
garh vid MubSrakpur, to Jianpur (in parganah Sagri), to Ghosi, and to Kopa- 
ganj. 

Spring crops and rice are the main products ; rice in the western part 
of the tahsil occupying 40 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. Sugar-refining, indigo-making, and cotton-spinning 
are lie mmBxtfneiwtm' of the lahsfL The sugar refineries in tiie various par- 
ganalis numbered al the time of setllemeni—in parganah Muhammadabad 307," 
in Giiri&kol 106, in Man Natbhanjan 21, and in KskryM Mittu 17. There were 
also in the whole tahsil 67 indigo factories, Man with 1,178, and Mubirakpnr 
with 1,140 looms, are by far the largest seats of coarse cloth manufacture in 
the district. Other places in this tahsil, such as Kopaganj, Adri, and Walid- 
pur, have many more looms than any town or village in the district outside 
this tahsil. Kop&ganj possesses the only saltpetre refinery in the district. 

In parganafas Muhammadabad and Mau Natbhanjan 23 per cent, of the 

agricultural population were, at the time of the settlement, 
I*anahoIders in Mn- ... 

bammadabad and landholders and their families. Of these by far the great- 

Mau Katbbanjan, were ffindus. Among the Muhammadans the 

Saiyids and Shekhs of Muhammadabad and Walidpur were the most impor¬ 
tant. Proprietary communities still occupy most of these parganahs, in imper¬ 
fect paiiiddri or Hghaddm tenures. The classes of which they consist are 
mainlj; DonwAr RSjputs and BhumhArs in Man Natbhanjan ; and Nikumbh, 
Singhel, BirwAr, Sakarwar, ParihAr, KaramwAr, DonwAr, and Udmatia Raj¬ 
puts, with some Muhammadans, in the various tappas of Muhammadabad. The 
chief individual holders of estates are : Mr. A. J. Sturmer of Eajha, who holds 
S4 viHa^s, which were lost to tbe old proprietors by their failure to 

tl^ mwmm and general contumacy ; Mr. 0. Hudson of Bagli Pinjra, who 
holds 9¥3hi^ of Hie same mri ; BAbu Durga ParshAd of Gorakhpur^ who 
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bolds 10 villages similarly acquired ; and Musammafc Banu Bibi of Mnbammad- 
abad; the representative of Ira&m Bakbsh, a former Mn’dngo, who has 11 en¬ 
tire villages, brides shares in others. The names recorded in the share list 
of the villages of Mahammadabad and Man Natbhanjan show 10,275 as the 
actual number of landholders at the time of settlement, giving an average 
holding to each of 12'35 acres. 

In Karyat Mittu and Chiriakots 27 per cent, of the agricultural popula¬ 
tion'consisted of landholders and their families. These 
a^d^ChiSS>t! were mainly Hindus, the proportion being 8,924 Hindus' 

to 440 Muhammadans. The Hindu communities consist 
mostly of Eiijputs of the Gaiitam, Dikhit, Kakan, and Gautamia elans, together 
with a few Bhiiinhars and Kayaths. The last, and the few Muhammadan pro¬ 
prietors, have their locale, principally, in villages in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Chiriakot. There are few rich individual proprietors in the parganah ; 
the following only need be mentioned : the raja of Jaunpur, Babu Durga Par- 
sh4d, AH Nafci of Muhammadabad, and Sheumbar Sinh of Sachui. A greater 
part of the parganabs is held by old proprietors and communities in imperfect 
pattiddri tenure. The actual number of proprietors in the parganahs was, at 
the time of the settlement 4,140, and the average holding 8i acz'es. 

In parganahs Muhammadabad and Man Ndtbbanjan, 43 per cent, of the 
cultivated laud was found to be in the possession of land¬ 
holding cultivators; the non-proprietary cultivators were 
chieSy of the lower castes, such as AMrs, Ohamars, Bhars, Lunias, and Koiris. 
Of the tenant-held land, 61*17 per cent* was in the occupation of occupancy 
tenants i the average occupancy holding was 3 J acres, and that of tenants- 
at-will acres. In parganahs Karyfit Mittu and Ohiri&kot 49 per cent, of 
the cultivated land was cultivated by proprietors. Of the land held fay tenants, 
who are mostly of the lower castes, but with a considerable proportion (17 per’ 
cent.) of Brahmans and Rajputs, 61 per cent, was occupancy land ; the aver¬ 
age size of the occupancy bolding was 3 J acres, and of holdings of tenants-at- 
will IJ acres. 

Prior to the fifth settlement no record of fiscal history is available, except 
the bare statement of the revenue demand. At the fifth 
settlement, made by Mr. Thomason in Muhammadabad and 
Mau Hdtbhanjan, and by Mr. Montgomery in Karydt Mittu and Chiridkot, in 
1835-36, an enhancement, of 31 and 43 per cent, respectively, was made in 
each of the two circles* fiscal purposes Muhammadabad and Mau Ndt- 

bhanjan were feeated at the recent setflement as one circle, and Karydt Mittn 


Tenants. 


IPiscal history. 
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and COlir&kot as another.] 'A good deal of this enhancement was owing to 
the assessment of villages formerly held revenue-free. At the recent settle¬ 
ment there was a further enhancement in each parganah as follows:—in Man 
Nitbhanjan 58 per cent, in Muhammadabad 57, in Chiriakot 87, in Karydt 
Mi^U 25. The enhancements followed upon a laborious investigation into the 
total rental of the tahsil, to arrive at which a very large number of different 
rent-rates, for different circles and classes of soils, were distinguished. 

Muhammadabad,—Parganah in tahsil of the same name: is bounded on 
the north by parganahs Sagri and Ghosi; on the east by parganalis Bhad&on 
of Bailia and Zahiirabad of Ghdzipur ; on the south by parganahs Pachotar 
and Shfidiabad of Ghazipur, and by parganahs Chiriakot and Kary&t Mittu ; 
and on west by parganah Nizamabad. The total area in 1881 was 307*1 
square miles, of which 190*8 were cultivated, 45*1 cultivable, and 71*2 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 305*8 square miles 
(189*7 cultivated, 45*0 cultivable, 71*1 barren). The amount of payment to 
QoTomment^ wl^ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
but not water-rat^), was Bs. 2,66,109; or, with local rates and 
mmmf lb. 3,14,40 L The amount of rent, indiading local cei^^, paid by euitiva-- 
tors was Es.5,78,197. Population (1881) 238,442til6,979 females). Thaphy«dcal 
futures, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil article above. 

Muhammardabad Grohna.—^Town situated on the Tons, capital of parganah 
and tahsil of the same name ; lies on an unmetalled road 12 miles east of the 
civil station. Latitude 26°-l'-40^ ; longitude 83'’-25'-35". The population 
was 2,568 in 1865 and 6,250 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area was 
199 acr^, with a total population of 9,154 (4,700 females), giving a density of 
46 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 3,888 (1,938 females) and Musalm&ns 
5,266 (2,762 females). The number of inhabited houses w^as 1,392. The pre- 
sent population consists of landowners, agriculturists, petty bankers and traders, 
shopkeepers, weavers, and other artisans. Markets for miscellaneous commodi¬ 
ties are held four times a week, in different parts of the town and suburbs. 
There are about 300 looms and a few sugar-refineries. The town contains a 
mmifiy a first-class police-station with a pound attached to it, a snb-post-office 
and a parganah school The watch and ward of the town is provided for by 
taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the honse-tas thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 182-18-a 
torn the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. 1,022-15-9. The expenditure, which was 
cat pike (Bs. 478-6-0), public works (Rs. 140), and conservancy (Rs. 180), amounted to 
Ba, Tbe returns showed 1,392 houses, of which 402 wm^e assessed with the tax, 

Bi.M^p^hoiBei^S6^6d and Be. 0 - 1-4 per head of popiJalhm. , 
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The site of the town seems to have been long occupied as a settlement. 
The Singhel R4jpnts of tappa Kaydr have a tradition that it was occupied by 
their ancestors, and a tank in its environs, knowm as Thakurahi, is said to have 
been dug by the orders of the wife of one of their chiefs. The place has been 
held by Muhammadans from the early part of the 15th century, apparently as 
a dependency of Mau, It was the residence of parganah ofScers and a kdzi 
under native rule. 

Hathupur. —Easternmost parganah of the Sagri tahsil: is bounded on 
the north by the Gf-jgra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east and 
south-east by parganah Sikandarpur of the Ballia district; and on the south¬ 
west and west by parganah Ghosi. The total area in 1881 was 122*0 square 
miles, of which 75 6 were cultivated, 18'2 cultivable, and 28'2 barren. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 121*9 square miles (75*5 
cultivated, 18*2 cultivable, 28*2 barren). The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-re venue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 71,262 ; or, with local rates and cesses, 
JRs. 87,016. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 1,92,814. Population (1881) 93,196 (46,831 females). The physical 
features, &o , of the parganah will be described in the tahsil article. (See SagrT.) 

Nizamabad parganah.— See Azamgarh tahsil. 

Nizamabad. —Capital of the parganah of the same name ; lies on the 
unmetalled Azaragarh-Nizdmabad road, 8 miles west of the head-quarters town. 
Latitude 26® 3' S^; longtitude 83° 7' 10.^ It is a straggling place, situated i?i 
m^uza^. Population (1881) 5,196 (2,683 females) : 3,254 Hindus and 

Musalm&ns. It has a second-class police-station and a sub-post-ofBce. 
The i*esidents are mostly agriculturists, landholders and petty traders. There 
are several weaving looms and a few sugar refineries. Retail markets for the 
sale of miscellaneous commodities are held twice a week. The fancy pottery 
made in Nizdmabad by a family of potters resident in it has recently acquired 
a little celebrity. The art apparently came from Guzaf&t, whence the ances¬ 
tor of the potters is said to have accompanied Abdul Farah Nizaroabadi in the 
reign of the Emperor ’ Alamgir. The resident land-owning classes in the town 
are the Usm&ni and Siddiki Shekhs and the Gaur Klyaths of Nizamabad. 

A considerable number of villages belong to the former, most of which were 
grouped into an estate known as ^ taluka kizV Besides holding considerable 
landed property, the office of Mn^ngo is hereditary in the family of the Gaur 
Kayatlis, six of whom are said to be at present employed as Mntingos in this 
district. 


23a 
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KizSmabad is an old town. If; is said to have been a Hindn settlement 
previous to the Mohammadan occupation. The local tradition respecting it^i 
present name is that it is derived from a certain Shekh Nizam-nd-din, a saint 
whose tomb is pointed out in the town. The Ganr Kayaths, Just mentioned^ 
are said to have settled here about six hundred years ago. Under the Muham¬ 
madan emperors, a tazi and parganah ofScers were stationed here. Its 
decadence is said to date from the year 1763 A. D., when Jahdn Khan, r&ja 
of Azamgarh, was killed near the town, in a struggle with an officer of the 
nawab wazir^s, who had been sent to collect revenue, and the town was looted 
by the nawab wazir’s troopers. 

PalisL—Agricultural village of parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad } 
li&B just above the unmetalled Mau-Sultanipur road, distant 8 and 20 miles 
from the tahsfl and district head-quarters respectively. Latitude 25*^-56'-35^; 
longitude 83‘"-29^-20.'' Population (1881) 2,347 (1,191 females): all Hin¬ 
dus except 283 Musalmans, The village is the head-quarters of an estate held 
by a nnineroMS body of Bijpnta. 

Village in parganah Hizimabad and the head-quarters tahsfl; 
lies the tmmetalled ro^ from B&ii-ki-sarAi to Powai, 11 miles from the 
district capital. Latitude 26°-0-10*‘3: longitude 8S®-24'-2S.^ Population 
(1881) 2,129 (1,075 females): 903 Hindus and 1,226 Musalmans. The vilfege m 
owned by a numerous body of Rantaras tv ho are mostly well-to-do. 

Phulpur. —Village of parganah and tahsfl M&ul ; lies 22 miles west of 
Azamgarh, and 8 miles south of the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 26^-4'-50"^; 
longitude 82‘^-55'-45^. Population (1881) 2,305 : 1,719 Hindus and 556 
Muhammadans. An nnmetalled road connects it with the civil station, and a 
new unmetalled road has lately been constrneted to connect it with the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand railway station ShahganJ. Its market is apparently of 
not more than 150 years standing, having been founded in the time of 
the rajas of MShuL Phiilpur is famous for its sugar. There are above 
forty refineries in the village. Retail markets are held twice a week. The 
watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 
1856. 

DnriBg ISSl-SS tlte hoose-tax thereby imposed, together wrth a balance of Ks. 112-2-a 
from the preceding year, gave a total Income of Rs. 5ia-3>9. The expenditure, vhich was oa 
police (Bs. 192), public works (Rs. 140), and conseiTancy (Rs. 72J, amounted to Bs. 404, 
Tfee returns showed 375 houses, of which 142 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
Be. 2*12-8 per house assessed and Be, 0-2-9 per head of population. 

Powai.—Village in parganah and tahsil M4hul ; lies 30 miles from Az- 
amgarh by an uametalied road, and 11 miles west of AhraulS, the tahsfl head- 
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cjtiatfers. Latitada 26®-9'-55'^; longitude 82'^-47'-15^. Population (1881) 
I 5 O 59 (488 females): 773 Hindus and 286 Musalmans. It has a second-class 
police-station and a sub-post-ofSce. The original inhabitants are said to have 
been Eajbhars who were ousted from their possessions by the ancestors of the 
present Saiyid population, and to whom is attributed the large mud-fort of 
which the ruins still exist. 

Eani-ki-sarai. - See Sithwal. 

Ei^pur EajiQO.—Large village of parganah Nizdmabad iu the head¬ 
quarters tahsil; lies at the junction of the Jaunpur-Azamgarh and Azamgarh- 
Benares roads, 14 miles south-west of the district capital. Latitude 
25"-56'-50"; longitude 83"-3'-25". Population (1881) 2,326 {I,l5l females): 
all Hindus, except 122 Musalmans. The zamlndiirs are Kunbis. 

Easuipur, aliae Eampur.—Village of parganah Nathupur and tahsil 
Sagri; lies 40 miles east of the civil station, and 24 miles from the tahsil head¬ 
quarters. Latitude 26°-6' 55^; longitude 83°-49''-40^. Population (1881) 
3,334 (1,787 females): 2,009 Hindus and 1,325 Musalmans. 


Eaunapar. —Village of parganah and tahsil Sagri ; lies 16 miles due 
north of Azamgarh by an uninetalled road, and 10 miles north-west of Jianpur, 
the tahsil capital. Latitude 26°-16'-20'' ; longitude 83®-20'-0". Population 
(1881) 1,771 (879 females) t all Hindus, except 9l Musalmans. It has a second- 
class police-station, a sub-post-ofBce, and a bi-weekly market, 

Sagn. —North-eastern tahsil of the district—comprising parganahs Go- 
Bmudaiiess^ area, Sagri, Ghosi, and Nathupur—is bounded on the 

north by parganahs Dhuriapar, Ohillupar, and Salempur 
Majhauli of Gorakhpur district; on the east by Sikandarpur of Ballia district ; 
on the south by Mubaminadabad and NizAmabad ; and on the w^est by Kauria, 
The total area in 1881 was 581*9 square miles, of which 361*6 were cultivated, 
97*3 cultivable, and 123*0 barren. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 580*5 square miles {360*8 cultivated, 97*1 cultivable, 122*6 barren). 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, bat not water-rates;, was 
Hs. 4,22,929 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 5,02,594. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 9,17,191. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 1,312 inhabited 
Population. villages : of which 666 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 406 

between 200 and 500 ; 162 between 500 and 1,000; 6J 
betw’^een 1,000 and 2,000; 7 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 7 between 3,000 
and 5,000. The only town containing more than 5,000 inhabitants was Dubari 
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(7,502). The total population was 447,455 (221,418 females'^, giving a density 
of 769 to the square mile- Classified according to religion, there were 395,737 
Hindus (195,275 females) and 51,718 Musalmms (26,143 females). 

The area included in the tahsil consists for the greater part of hangar^ 

. , hut the kachhdr country of the Gocfra and of the Ohhotl 

Physical features. ., . . ” 

Sarju constitutes a considerable portion of its area, chiefly 

in the centre and in the north-east^ The characteristics of the bdngar and kachhdr 
tracts have been stated at some length in Part L {supra^ pp. 14-17). The 
general drainage of the tahsil, with the exception of the northern face which 
borders the Gogra, has a south-easterly direction. The numerous swamps and 
streams of parganabs Gop^lpur and Sagri find a passage for their surplus water 
into the Tons or Chhoti Sarjt, In the eastern half of the tahsil, in parganabs 
Ghosi and Nathupur, there are a few streams that feed the great lakes, such 
as the Tisni, which falls into the Pakri Pewa lake. The Basnai and Pharai 
ndlat are the southern and northern boundaries, between parganabs Ghosi and 
Mahammadabad, and between parganabs Ghosi and Nathupur, in the extreme 
south-east of the tahsil. The Pharai ndla is also the boundary between Nathu¬ 
pur and Sikandarpur (of Ballia district) for some distance. The Haha ndla 
is merely the outlet from the Ratoi T41 into the Gogra. Mention has been 
made in Part L of the system of swamps and streams and of the lakes found ia 
this part of the district. The principal lakes are the Salona Tal in Sagri, the 
Pakri Pewa Tal in Ghosi and the Ratoi Tal in parganah Nathiipur. These are 
all in the kachhdr country. In the hangar ax’e the Mdachhil lake in parganah 
Ghcsi, and a long and comparatively narrow chain of swamps in parganah 
Sagri. 

In parganabs Sagri and Gopdlpur only about one-fourth of the cultivated 
area is rice land. The soil of the rice land is clay {matiydr)^ but the prevailing 
soil of the bdngar is halsundar or loam. In the kachhdr country the lands nearest 
the river are known as dewdras; but there is a large tract lying at the back of 
these, which is also of alluvial soil, and little less waterlogged in the rains than 
the dewdras themselves. Mr. Reid mentions an ancient tradition concerning 
the Gogra : ^‘The great bed in which it may disport itself is 8 miles broad, and 
after keeping on one side for a thousand years, the river changes to the other. 
During the current period it is on the north side. The southern limit 
of its bed is the bank which marks the boundary of the hangar country. 
But, though it may be running now in the northern half of its bed, it 
does not content itself with one or any permanent channels, nor does it 
allow the southern part of its bed to forget its existence.” The removal 
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and reconstruction of dewdras^ tlierefore, are familiar processes. The soil of 
the kaehhdr circle is sandy and is generally inferior to that of the hangar. The 
higher parts of the country are occnpied by the village siteSj and round them 
is often found good land ; but the outlying land is very poor and cannot be 
cropped with profit every year. As might be expected from the nature of the 
country, the kaehhdr is not so densely populated as the bdngar. Huts of 
tamarisk and grass are the only habitations. In the dewdras especially there 
are large tracts of culturable waste, the rank herbage of which gives food to 
large herds of cattle. The above description applies also, generally, to the 
hdngar and kaehhdr of parganabs Ghosi and Nathdpur. 

Considering the nature of the tract and the difficulties it presents, the 

_ , , tahsil is fairly supplied with communications. The Azam- 

uommnnicatioQs. 

garh-Qorakhpur and Ghazipur-Gorakhpur first-class roads 
pass through the centre of the tahsil, meeting at Dohrighaton the Gogra. The 
Azamgarh-Fyzabad, now a second-class road, skirts the west of the tahsil, 
through parganabs Sagri and Gopalpur. There are numerous third-class 
roads, which join the main roads just mentioned, and connect the larger towns 
and villages, 

Only about one-fourth of the cultivated area of parganabs Sagri and 
Products Gopdlpur is rice land. In the bdngar country all kinda 

of spring crops can be raised. In the kaehhdr country a 
peculiar crop is the rice called sokan^ which seems unfitted to grow anywhere 
except in the soaking soil of the kaehhdr„ After the land has been cleared of 
this crop, peas or vetches or other rabi crops are sown. In the dewdras barley 
and peas, and in places sugarcane, are grown. The other kharif crops, owing 
to the liability to injury from floods, rarely turn out well. In Ghosi and 
pur parganabs the great kharif crop in the iaohhdr country is rice, cfaiefty 
of the so&an quality. Throughout the kaehhdr the swamps and old beds of 
the Gogra and Ohhoti Sarju are filled with tinni or wild rice. In the bdngar 
the usual rabi crops are grown along with sugarcane, which is not, however, so 
profitable a crop here as elsewhere. A little poppy is grown in favourable places 
throughout the tahs^il. The chief markets in the tahsil are the jNainijor and 
Chapri l>fizars on the Gogra, which, during the rainy season, are moved, the 
former to Baba-ka-b^zar and the latter to Ausanpur, both on the south bank of 
the Chhoti Sarju. These markets are chiefly marts for imports, and much of 
the grain and other produce landed at them passes far beyond the limits of 
the tahsil. 
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About one-fourth of the agricultural population in parganahs Sagri and 

, . Gopalpur were, at the last settlement, proprietors and their 

llAndhoiders in par** , > t i 

gftuahsSagii and Go- families. These were chiefly Hindus, Bhuiuh&rs of the 
Gantam and Birwar elans, and Rajputs of the Surhanian, 
Bilhor, Birw£r, Ujain, and Kausik clans. There were a few Misr Brahmans 
and K&yatbs in parganah Gopalpur. The tenures were chiefly imperfect pai^ 
tiddri with shares based on ancestral rights, and Idphaddm^ The only large pro¬ 
prietors were Babu Durga PrasAd, the Raja of Jaunpur, and the Babus of 
KidhSri in parganah Nizamabad. The bulk of the parganahs was held by 
proprietary communities. The number of landholders in the parganahs was 
12,’il3, and the average share of cultivated land to each, 8^ acres. 

Of the agricultural population in parganahs Ghosi and Sathupur about 
16 per cent, were, at the time of the recent settlement, 
Ghobf and ii^thTpar. landholders and their families. These were chiefly Hindus ; 

tlie prevailing proprietary castes being in parganah Ghosi, 
BhfiSnji&rs; and in parganah Haihupur, Misr Brahmans, Mat Kunbfs, Kak^u 
azid Muhammad The recorded proprietors of the 
two pflurgaiaal^ nminbered 7,2S9, giving an average of 14 acres of cnitivatad 
land to each landholder. Most of the land was held by propfiMaiy OoiOinam- 
ties, the chief individual landholders being the Babus of Surajpur. 

In parganahs Sagri and GopAlpur about 49 per cent was cultivated by 

_ ^ . landholders. The tenant population w^as chiefly low caste. 

Tenants m parga- , i , . , . , 

F»iis Sagri aad Go- all the high-caste population having apparently retained 

their proprietaiy rights. Fifty-seven per cent, of the 
tenants had occupancy rights, and 48 per cent, of the land they cultivate I 
was held in that right; average size of holdings of hereditary tenants was 
acres, and of tenants-at-will, IJ. 

In parganahs Ghosi and Nathupur landholders cultivated 38 per cent, of 
and in parganahs ^he land. The nou-proprietary tenants included only 12 
Ghoul and i^aihupur, pgj. of high-caste people, chiefly BLuinhars and Raj¬ 
puts, generally the descendants of former zamindArs. Of the land cultivated 
by tenants 52^ per c^nt only was held in occupancy right. The average size 
of the holdings of tenants who had some occupancy land, was 3| acres and of 
those without 2 acres. 

The four parganahs of the tahsil were treated, for assessment purposes in 
the last settlement, as two circles. The first of these com- 
p&Tg*mim Z 3 «griaad prised parganahs Sagri and Gopalpur. There is little of 
Uoi»ii|«ir j gmeral importance to be learnt regarding the fiscal history 
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these ptrganahs previoos to the fifth settlement, Mr, Montgomery completed 
the settlement of parganah Sagrl in 1834, and that of Gop§lpur in 1837* His 
a ss essment was based chiefly on the patw4rfs and kanungos’ papers, checked 
by personal inqairy regarding rents and by inspection of the lands, Mr, Mont’* 
gomery’s assessment was an enhancement, at the rate of about 27 per cent., on 
that of the preceding settlement; but the demand appears to hare been regu¬ 
larly collected, without recourse to the severer processes for recovery, until 
the current settlement. The assessment made by Mr, Reid amounted to 
Rs. 1,67,152 in parganah Sagri, being an increase of 33 per cent., and in Gopal- 
pur to Rs. 37,986, at the rate of 31 per cent. This enhancement was in great 
part due to the very large increase of cultivation. 

In parganah Nathupur are 101 villages, and in parganah Ghosi is I, which 
and of parganafes were permanently settled by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, in 
Ghosiaod Nathupar. 1792 , along with the rest of the Benares province. The 
rest of the parganahs were settled by Bfessrs. Thomason and Montgomery 
under Regulation IS. of 1833 in 1836-37. There is now no material on record 
for a fiscal history of the circle previous to 1836, except the bare list of jamas. 
These are given below, and the jamas of the fifth and current settlements are 
added for convenience of reference: — 


First settlement 




Qbosl. 

Bs. 

68,574 

Nathqpnr, 

Rs, 

26,356 

Second 

V 


»•« 

... 

... 60,886 

19,481 

Third 

n 

«*• 

•a* 


... 62,231 

20,184 

Fonrtli 

f* 

... 



... 63,892 

19,303 

mm 

n 

... 



94,006 

35,313 

SlzUt (ourreat) settlement 

••• 

... 

»M 3,35,434 

46,866 


A progr^ive jama was in each case imposed at the recent settlement, 
©ommencing at Rs. 1,12,731 in Ghosf, and Rs. 39,010 in Naih6pur, in 1283 
fasli, and reaching the maxima^ which are the amounts shown in the state¬ 
ment, in 1287 fasli (1879 A. D.) Besides this jamoj a supplementary demand 
wa3 imposed on certain villages that, being liable to inundations from the 
Gogra, were excepted from the general settlement of the circle. The amounts thus 
separately assessed were: Rs. 745 on account of 4 mauzas in parganah Ghosi, 
and Rs, 2,687 on account of 11 mauzas in parganah Nathupur. These were 
sanctioned for the full term of the settlement. The enhancement at the sixth 
settlement was a large one, amounting to 44 and 42 per cent, on the previous 
demands, which had again been a still greater increase (55| per cent.) on that 
of the fourth settlement. The last-mentioned enhancement was, to the extent 
of 17^ per cent., due to the assessment of land previously held revenue-free. 
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and ilie remaining enhancement was considered fullf warranted by the large 
margin of good cultarable waste that was available. Regarding the further 
increase at the sixth settlement, it should be observed that it was arrived at by 
ascertaining the fair average rent rates. It does not, of course, include the 
assei^ment on the permanently-settled villages. 

Sagrx.—Parganah of tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the north 
by the Gogra, which separates it from Gorakhpur ; on the east by parganah 
Ghosi; on the south by parganahs Muhammadabad and Nizdmabad ; and on 
the north-west by parganah Gopaipur. It is in shape like a trapezoid, having 
its northern and southern boundaries parallel to each other and its eastern 
lK>undary at right angles to those two. Ihe total area in 1881 was 229*2 
^uare miles, of which 145*5 were cultivated, ST*7 cultivable, and 46 0 barren. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 228T square miles 
{145 0 cultivated, 37*5 cultivable, 45*6 barren). The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenne or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage bat not water-rates), was Bs. 1,72,192; or, with local rates 
eeeees., Bs. 2,03,585. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by 
enlMvatoiB was Ss. 3,48,729- Population (1881) 178,533 (87,843 females). 
The physical features, &c., of the parganah have been described in the tahsil 
artidie above. 

Sarai Mir.Town of parganah Nxzdmabad and tahsil Azamgarh; lies 18 
miles west of Azamgarh by an unmstalled road. Latitude 28°-2'-0^'; longitude 
82“-58'-0'^. The population was 3,468 in 1865 and 4,722 in 1872. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 98 acres, with a total population of 5,238 (2,562 
females), giving a density of 53 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,993 (1,386 
females), and Musalmaas 2,245 ^^1,176 females). The number of inhabited 
houses was 957, There are a few sugar refineries and a large number of looms. 
Markets are held twice a week. The town contains a second-class police-station, 
% sub-post-oiSce, and an encamping-ground. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During I8SI-8S the house-tax thereby imposedy together with a balance of Rs. 41-6-8 from 
the pr^Siedmg year, gave a total income of Rs. 888-1-8- The expenditare, which was on police 
(Bs. 4Sf,) pnbBe works (Bs. 30), and conservancy (Rs. 196-8-0), amounted to Rs 718-8-0^ The 
returns showed 967 houses, of which 632 were assessed with the tax, the incidence being 
B*. 1-0-6 per honse awised and Re. 0-2-7 per head of popnlation. 

The original name of the town was Kharewan. It was apparently held 
by Muhammadans as far back as the 15 th century. In the early part of the 
16lh oentuiy a Sufi, Saiyid AH, who was known under the name of Shah 
AskikAa or SMli All Askikan, settled in the vicinity of Kharewan, having 
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come from Jaunpnr, where some of his relatives had held office in the time 
of the Emperor Sikandar Lodi. It is said that under Saiyid All’s auspices a 
new settlement was made in 943 Hijri (1536 A.D.) and named Mnrtaz&bad ; 
but the name did not gain currency, and the place became known as Sardi Mir. 
On the outskirts of the town there is a large mausoleum, built partly of block 
kmhar and partly of sandstone, in the Pathdn style, known as the mausoleum 
of Ldl Khan; but nothing is now told of Lai Khan, except that he and his 
brothers were residents in the neighbonrhood about the time of Saiyid A If. 
The tomb of Saiyid Ali still exists, and a fair is held at it once a year. The 
proprietors of the village are Saiyids, The nucleus of their proprietary rights 
is the ’Village of Khudkashta, which was held by them as milk^ and is now 
settled with them in proprietary right. 

Sithwal. —Village of parganah Nizamabad in the hnztir tahsfl; lies on 
the Azamgarh-Jannpur road, 6 miles south-west of the town of Azamgarh. 
Latitude 26'’-0''-25”'; longitude Population (1881) 2,138 (1,002 

females): all Hindus except 124 MusalmSns. The village is best known by the 
name of Rdnf-ki'-sarai, a bazar established by Eani Ratanjot (wife of rdja Har- 
bans), a Bais Eajputin of Kharakpur in parganah Belhabans. It has retained 
its importance owing to its being a halting stage on a main line of road 
traffic in this district. It is in a thriving condition and has a number of looms 
and sugar redneries. The village is owned by a numerous body of Bhiiinhdrs 
who are mostly well-to-do. There is a police outpost and an encamping- 
ground. 

Sultanpur.—Large village in parganah Nathupur and tahsil Sagri ; lies 
SO miles east of the tahsil head-quarters, and 38 miles from the civil station. 
Latitude 26°-9^.55'^ ; longitude 83^-50'-5'^. Population (1881) 4,598 (2,339 
females) : all Hindus except 335 Musalm^ns ft is better known by the name 
of Sultanpnr BdrAhgawan. It is divided into eight pattis and the lands 
belonging to each are formed into 12 purdsov hamlets. It contains a first-class 
police-station located in Madhuban, one of its hamlets, and a sub-post-offioe. 
A market is held once a week. 

Sumenda. —Large village in parganah and tahsil Muhammadabad; lies 
about 10 miles west of the town of Muhammadabad, and 4 miles south-east 
of Azamgarh. Latitude 26'’-0^-23"; longitude 83®-15'-57^^. Population 
(1881) 2,878 (1,429 females) : all Hindus, except 42 Musalmans. The village 
is owned by a large community of Parihar Rajputs, many of whom are said 
to be absent in service at Haidarabad. It is a station of the Great Trigonomet¬ 
rical Survey. 


24a 
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S’^rajpur —I^arge Tillage in parganah Ghosi and tahsfl Sagri; on the 
Gogra^ 32 and 20 mil^ north-easfe of the civil station and tahsil head-quarters 
respectiirelj. Latitude 29‘^-13'-2o'^ ; longitude S3°-39^-50^, It is connected 
wii the GMzipur-Gorakhpur road by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 
4)422 (2)391 females) : all Hindus, except 259 Musalm4ns. It is the seat of 
the Kurhanifin Bhufnhdrs. A market is held twice a week, 

Tarwa. —^Village of parganah and tahsil Deogdon ; lies close to the TTdanti 
nala, 11 miles east of the tahsil head-quarters and 30 miles south of Azamgarh. 
Latitude 25^-44'-5(F; longitude 83M2'-25^. Population (1881) 3,338 (1)696 
females) : 2,361 Hindus and 977 Musalmans. It has a first-class police- 
slalion^ a sub-post-office, and a bi-weekly market. 

WalMpnr Bhira* —Large but irregular-shaped village in parganah and 
tahsil Muhammaddbad ; is situated on the Tons, 12 miles from Azamgarh. 
Latitude 26°-3'^-3S'’'; longitude 83®-25'-30''^. The unmetalled Muhammaddbad- 
Ghosl road passes through it, and is here joined by the unmetalled road from 
popuktioii was 2,589 in 1872. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 145 acres,, with a total popuhdion of 5,343 (2,765 females), giving a 
dcusify of 36 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 2,520 (1,291 females), Musal¬ 
mans 2,823 ;1,474 females). The number of inhabited houses was 839. There 
are upwards of 225 looms, and markets are held twi<^ a week. The village 
is in a high state of cultivation. The proprietors are Shekhs. The Fdrnkf 
Shekhs of Walidpur Bhira are a well-known family. Their ancestor was 
Makhdfim Shekh Mushaiyid of Jaunpur, who received a grant of land at 
Walidpur from Sultdu Husain of Jaunpur. 
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PREFACE TO GHA'ZIEIIR. 


The presence in the district of tKe head-quarters of the Benares 
Opium Agency and of the Tobacco Farm for raising tobacco from 
foreign seed rendered it necessary, or at least desirable, to give 
some account of the processes of cultivation and manufacture of 
these products. Thanks are due to Messrs. Hastings and Gregory 
of the Opium Department, and to Mr. G. W. Caine of the Tobacco 
Farm, for the valuable information they have supplied. In other 
matters, the notice has aimed at giving a fairly complete account 
of the district, including its interesting archaeological remains, 
■without repeating anything already described for other districts. 
The work has been compiled by Mr. J. E. Gill, C.S., who through¬ 
out received the greatest assistance from Mr. W. Irvine, C.S., the 
Collector. 

P. H. F. 

Najm Tal : -4 

TAe 7fA Jtfffusi, 1883. J 

The proofs of half the volume remained to be passed 
through the Press when Mr. Fisher left, so that it has not been 
possible to issue it till now. 


Axlahabad : 

TAe 14iA January, 1884, 


J. P. H. 
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gha'zipur. 


PART I. 

GEOGBAPHICAI* AOT DESCRIPTIVE. 

GHiiZiPTJR,^ a district in the Benares Division, lies between 25® 18' 29^ 
to 25® 56' north latitude, and 83° 21' 26^" to 84 j® 07' 
Boanaaries,area,&c. longitude. *It is bounded on the west by 

Jaunpur; on the north-west and north by Azamgarh; on the east by the newly- 
formed district of Ballia, till lately a sub-division of Gfai&zipur; on the south¬ 
east by Shahabad in the Lower Provinces; and on the south-west by Benares. 
The adjoining sub-divisions of surrounding districts are: in Azamgarh, par- 
ganahs Deogaon and Belh4bans of tahsil Deogaon and parganahs Chiriakot 
and Muhammadabad of tahsil Muhammadabad ; in Ballia, parganahs Bhadaon, 
Sikandarpur, Lakhnesar and Kopachit West of tahsil Basra,and parganah Ballia 
in the tahsil of the same name; in Shiihabad, parganahs Bhojpur and Chausa of 
the Baxar sub-division^ and parganah Chainpur of the Bhabhiia sub-division; in 
Benares, parganahs Narwan, Barhwal, and Barah of the Chandauli tahsil, and 
Eatehar of the Benares tahsil; and, in Jaunpur, tappa Chandwak of tahsil Kar4- 
kaL The form of the district is an irregular oval with the greatest length from 
west to east. The maximum length is 64, and the maximum breadth from north 
io south 40 miles. By the new cadastral survey the area appears as 1,488*20 
square miles, of which 1,106 lie to the north, and 382 to the south of the Ganges, 
which traverses the district from west to east. From a return furnished to the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce in 1880, it would appear that, of the 
total area, 1,006*3 square miles are under cultivation, 131*5 are cultuiable, and 
335*2 barren.® 

For administrative and fiscal purposes, the district is divided into four 
tahsils, of which three, viz,, Sayyidpur-Bhitari, Qhazi- 
Administrative divisions. Korantadih, lie to the north, and the fourth, 

' This notice has been compiled from the following (amongst other) sources:— 
mnd SiatUiical Memoir of the Ghdzipur District, hy Wilton OldhHm, B.O S., LL.D, (Part L, l»70, 
and Fart II., 187b); Sir H. M. Elliot’s Haces of the N.- W P, (edition of 1869 by John Barnes, 
B.CS0; Sir H. M.Elliot’s History of Indians vols. (Triibner & Co., 1867*77) ; Selections from 
the Dvnean hecords^ 2 vols,, by A. Shakespear, B.C.S. (Benares, 1873) ; UiUo^ unpublished voh, 
by F. Robinson ; Blochmann’s Ain-i~Ahbari, Gladwin’s Ditto, 2 vols. (1800) ; General Cunning¬ 
ham Archaeological Survey Reports, I., XII,; llamble’s Manual of Indian limbers ; the yearly 
Administration Reports of the North-West Provinces and Oadh Government and its subor¬ 
dinate departments ? and brief notes, acknowledged in the foi>tnot€S, by various ofiScers now 
or formerly posted in the district. * Major Barron, B,S.O., Deputy Saperintendent, 

Ghazipnr BeTenue Survey, has kindly furnished the following latitudes and longitudes^ for 
extreme limits of the district, including Zahurabad. 

•KT^T, < 56' 00"' -p. . f Latitude ... 25® 38' 17'' 

1 Longitude ... 83® 50' 47'' [Longitude ... 84® 07' I?'' 

S Latitude ... 25® 38' 29^^ w^of ! Latitude ... 2^® 29' 15" 

I Longitude ... 83® 38' 00" i Longitude ... 83® 21' 26" 

* But this total of 1,473 square miles is shown by the recent survey to be 15*20 miles short 
of the actoftl area. d&tails of cultivated and uncultivated areas are not yet available. 
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Zsm&niah^ to the south of the Ganges. This division into tahsils is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, a modern one, having been introduced by the British 
in 1809. 


Under the Musalman administration the sark&r of Gh^zipur formed part 
of the siibah of Allahabad, and was divided into 
seventeen parganahs,^ viz. 


Sftrkir Glilbipar. 


Bahariabad {Bahriabad}. 
SayyidpuT JSamdL 
QhdzipuT. 

Packotar. 

Karandah {Eara'ndd), 
Baldich {Bardich)* 
Zah'&rabaA 
Lakhnesar. 


M'whammadabci^ ParhdbdrL 
Karydt Pali, 

Qarha {Gandhd), 

Dikma (Dihbd). 

Ballia. 

Zamdniah, 

Chaunsa (Chausa). 

Belhabans (Bilh^bans), 


Kop&hit (Kop^ichhit). 1 

Of these parganahs only those whose names are printed in italics are- 
included in the present district. Chaunsa, in 1818, finds a place in the Shaha- 
bad district of the Patna division, and Belhabans in the Azamgarh district, ^ 
On the other hand, three parganahs, which in Akbar’s time were included in 
the sarkar of Jaunpur, now form part of this district. Two of them, viz,^ 
Klianpur and Shadiabad, form separate parganahs, the third, Bhitari, has been 
joined to Sayyidpur. Mahaich, which originally belonged to the Chun4r 
sarkar, has long been included in the Ghazipur district. 

The following is a brief notice of the names of some of the parganahs:— 
Bakariabad, from a celebrated saint, Malik Bahri, whose tomb is in the 
chief village of the parganah. Sayyidpur^ formerly Sayyidpur Namdi, from 
a holy man. named Sayyid Shdh Namad. Ghdzipur, from the founder of the' 
city of Gh&zipur, Malik-us-Sadad Gh4zi seems to mean ISTorth-West. 

There is a large clan of Dikhit Rajputs settled in this parganah, who call them¬ 
selves Pachotrias or Pachtorias. The late Mr. Sherring (Hindu castes, X, 208) 
considered that they gave the name to the parganah, but it seems more probable 
that they took their name from the parganah,and that it was known by its pre¬ 
sent name before their colonisation of it. Bardich; this parganah, which now 
forms part of the Gh&zipur parganah, has never been satisfactorily identified. 
Sir H.M. Elliot, in his Supplemental Glossary (IL, 11-5), identifies it with the mah^il 
of Bhitauli on the Gangi river, while Mfr. Oldham (Memoir, I., 82), is inclined to 
identify it with the talukaof Bariich, which originally consisted of seventeen vil¬ 
lages, but was broken up in 1841-42. Karydt Pali is now a portion of the- 


1 Elliofc, Suppl Gloss^ II., p. lU and Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akhari^ IL, 425. The oxfehography 
of many of the names is very oonhictingj a few of the duplicate spellings have been added in- 
brackets. 
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Jlnliammadabad parganah, and tlie name has died out, Qarka is so called from 
the hollowed-out shape of the parganah, which forms a gently-sloping shallow 
valley on the east side of tb e Mangai. Zmidniak; the old name of this parganah 
was Madan Banaras. The town of Zamdniah, from which the parganah derives 
its present name, was founded in 1560 A.D. by Khan Zamdn, a distinguished 
warrior, who conquered the district in the reign of Akbar. Khdnpv/r, originally 
KhSnpur Ohamki, was so named by a nobleman entrusted with the building of 
the bridge over the Gdmti at Jaunpur. He bore the title of Eh^n-i-kh4ndn, and 
on the occasion of a hunting expedition to the forest which covered what is 
now the Kbanpur parganah, he bestowed the country round his tents on a 
dancing-girl named Chamki, calling the grant Khanpur Chamki. SMdiahad; 
originally S4di&b&d, from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik Mardan, brother 
of Malik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The tombs of Malik Marddn 
and Sadi in the chief village of the parganah are much venerated. 

There are fifteen reporting police stations in the district, and three mun- 

Police and civil juris- Sayyidpur, Ghazipur and Korantadih. 

dictions. The following table will show at a glance the existing 

divisions (1882) for revenue and general administration, and deiaals of the 
revenue, population and police jurisdictions of each division:— 




Pachotar ... 


Shadiabad, 

Ghazipur... 

Earandab... 

Zsdiurabad, 

Muhammad’ 

abad. 


Garba *• 
Dibma •• 


Area in 

1*^”^ 1882. Total 

Included by the 

Ain^i-AkbaH . - n ^ 

(I 596 )in mabal J381.82. SqLuare igsi. 

miles. 



In the 
munsifi of- 


Pacbotar ... 73,120 119*87 70,240 Birno, Kasimabad The addition- 

and Mar dab. al sub-judge 
has powers of 
a muusif in 
Pachotar. 

SbSdiabad (sarkUr 1,08,058 177*66 118,499 Shadiabad, Birno Sajyidpur. 

of Jaunpur.) and Mardab. 

Ghazipur and 89,664 98*92 113,608 Kotw^H^Nandganj 

Baruch. Muhammadabad. {Ghazipur, 

, Karandah ... 61,342 43*16 30,161 Kaiandab ... ) 


Zaburabad 97,021 166*16 90,326 Kllron, Kasimabad") 

and Mardab. 

. Muhammadabad 1,53,838 178*69 146,938 Muhammadabad, 

and Karyat Korantadib, 

P41i, _ Kotwali. Gbazi- . Koranta- 

pur, Karon and f dib, 
K4simabad. 

> Gaxba •«. 41,027 64*38 37,708 Karon and Koran- 

tadih. 

Dxbma ... 7,648 12*80 11,061 Karon J 
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Area ta 

— 

(I^06)min»hSI Sqnare 

^ ' J8S1-82. tnilAa 


popula- In the police In tlie 
tion in jarisdiction of— munsifi of- 
1882. 


Zft^Qi8li»..{ZainBniait 


1,78,844 


Msli^ich ... MaMich (sarkar 63,439 

of Chnnar.) 

Sayyidpur, Sajyidpnr-Nam- 1,52,858 

di, Bhitari 
(sarkar of Jann- 
pur.) 

Bfthariabad, Bahariabad ... 43,099 

Ebanpnr Eb^npnr (sarkUr 81,204 

of Jannpnr). 


294*49 174,966 2am6Diah, G-ah- Gh£zipiir« 

mar and Mnham- 
madabad. 

87*58 50,988 Dh£n4pur and 

Zamdniah. 

161*03 109,806 SayyidpTir^Hand-" 

ganj and Sadat. 

>Sayyidpur 

56*87 37,087 Sayyidpur and 1 

S£d4t I 

86*47 22,828 Sayyidpnr ... J 


1,014,099 


There are two subordinate judges, one of wbom exercises the powers 
of a munsif in parganab Pacbotar; but tbe bigbest court is that of the civil and 
sessions judge, whose jurisdiction extends also over the neighbouring district of 
Ballia. The district staff ordinarily consists of the magistrate-collector, a 
joint or assistant magistrate with full powers, two deputy collectors with full 
powers, and a third in charge of the treasury. There is a bench of honorary 
magistrates for the city of Gb&zipur, and two honorary magistrates, one for the 
Sayyidpur tahsil and the other for Muhammadabad parganab. 

Bke district may be described as a* well-watered fertile plain, sloping 

Gmerai a^^earance. gradually from north-west to south-east. iLlthough 
there are no forests, the general appearance is that of 
a well-wooded country, mango and other groves being dotted about in profusion. 
Solitary pifol and tamarind trees here attain a magnificent growth, and occa¬ 
sionally form a striking feature in the landscape. Although not so green 
as the countiy north of the Gogra, yet the district is far less arid-looking 
than the districts further west, being traversed by numerous streams, some of 
considerable size. 


The general level of the upland tract gradually falls from a height of about 

height of about 200 feet above the sea in the east of 
the district This general upland level is from ten to twenty feet above the 
highest, and fifty to seventy feet above the lowest, level of the Ganges; in some 
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few places it attains a greater elevation. The following are the principal Great 
Trigonometrical Survey stations in the district, with the latitude and longitude 
of each, and the height above mean sea level :—^ 



Name of station. 

Batitnde. 

Longitude. 

Height in feet. 

Sh&dfabad 

Sayyidpnr-Bliitari... 

Kanaan ... 

Barhanpur ... 

Gaura ... ... ; 

25®43' 3*62" 
25®32' 6*88" 
25°37'59 16" 

83®26'18*66" 
8S®26'28 87" 
83®17' 4*76" 

270-62 

278-68 

282- 


The following bench-marks may also be mentioned 


Bench^marlc. 

Height in feet 
aboye Karachi, 
mean eea leyeL 

Position of levelling staff. 

Station Church, under portico of 

226-64 

G. T S 

Oyer the letters * engraTed on 

santh-east face. 


4th i^yed step north-east side of mid¬ 
dle doorway. 

GTS 

Over the letters ~ ' -*■ engrared m» 

fS. M# 


228^4 

from north. 


paved door of east verandah. 


The soils of the district may be classified according to their composition. 

Soils ! classified accord- their position. A,ccordmg to their composition 
iug to composition, they are:— (1) Balua, a sandy light soil; (2) doras, 

a dry silicious loam; (3) matiydr, a more clayey loam ; and (4) karel, a black 

soil, resembling the mdr of Bundelkhand This last soil is common in all the 

lowland formations, especially in' the east of the district, and is also 

found in the upland tracts south of the Ganges, and near the Karamnfea. 

Theblacksoil, which contains much alumina, can with difficulty be traversed 

during the rains; and when it dries up, it splits into innumerable cracks and 

fissures. The black soil produces a good spring crop, without irrigation, and 

even without cold season rain, when it has been submerged in the rainy season. 

Indeed, irrigation is ordinarily impossible, owing to the cracks which swallow 

up the water applied to the surface; but the character of the soil is improved if 

sand is spread over it, and irrigation then becomes practicable. According to 

position, the soils are divided into upland and lowland, 
and according ta position, mu - r 4 .u i x it. u* u i • - 

Ihe nse from the lower to the higher plain is every- 

wh^ perc^tible; and though sometimes met with at the distance of several 

Hulw&cia any river, it will invariably be found on examination to have beea 

sillied Iqr Mr. J. B. H. Hennessey, Sarvey of India CTfigonoinetii(il)^BranA 
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the bank of a river, in the former channel of which the lowland has been formed 
hj fluvial deposits. 

The upland tracts of the district are generally fertile; but without irriga- 
of uplaad or cold weather rain, they will not produce a 

spring crop. A considerable extent of land is under 
riise cultivation. The soil has, in the northern part of the district, between the 
Mangai and the Bbainsahi, a tendency to produce 
the efflorescent salt called reh, which is most injurious 
to vegetation; and this tendency is much increased by the obstruction to 
the drainage of the country, consequent on rice cultivation. Soils which, if well 
washed by thorough drainage, would be entirely free from reh, develop it when 
water is allowed to stagnate upon them till it evaporates, any salts held in solu¬ 
tion being then left in deposit on the surface of the ground. A considerable extent 
and Jeankar upland country is also rendered unproductive by the 

presence at the surface of kankar. In some places 
this crops out in masses at the surface; in others it is only found by penetra¬ 
ting through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some localities as a solid 
and compact mass, which might almost be called a rock; in others as a coarse 


gravel, mixed with line grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky 
and massive kankar can for years resist the action of a violent current • 

while the small kankar, mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which 

it exists peculiarly friable. 


In the lowland fluvial deposits there is no kankar, no reh, and, except in 
Ch^iMiiies ^ UwIbwA ^^ry recent formations, little sand at the surface. The 
_ higher parts of the lowlands, only liable to occMional 

ealmams^tKm the river, bear all kinds of crops except rice. In the event 
of an nnusually high flood, the kharif or rainy season crops are lost; but the 
caltivator is compensated by an abundant spring harvest. Many extensave 
tracts of lovrlwid have never within the memory of man been submerged. In 
the intermediate levels, that is, those liable to annual submersion, only spring 
crops are grown. The lowest lying lands, deposited by the Ganges in years 
when there has been a scanty rainfall, and consequently a slow current, produce 
hot-weather rice; or else, without ploughing, they are sprinkled with oat or wheat 
seeds after the end of the rains, and produce an abundant crop. These low- 
lying muddy tracts are frequently sown before they have consolidated suffi- 
eiaatly for a man to walk on them; and the operation of scattering the seed., a 
very diedcnlt and dangerous one, is entrusted to hoys, who sprinkle it as they 
swim through the fluid mud. The higher part of the lowlands is the most 
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fertile land in the district, and the spring crops are magnificent; unbroken 
sheets of barley and wheat may be seen stretching for mQes along the 
banks of the Ganges. The older deposits of the Ganges are always 
fertile. 

The newly-formed sandy deposits adjacent to the river generally produce 
Sandy new formation of thatching grass (sarpat or dhonrh), which grows 

to the height of twelve or sixteen feet; hut when, be¬ 
neath a layer of two or three feet deep of sand, there exists a stratum of clay, 
the cultivation of melons is possible. A very large extent of land in this dis¬ 
trict is occupied with melon cultivation. The plant spreads itself over the 
sand, but derives all its moisture and nourishment from the lower stratum. 
Beep holes are bored down to the clay beneath, and in them the young melons 
are planted. The holes are then filled with loose sand. 

The principal rivers are the Ganges, the Gangi, the Mangai, the Besu, 
the Sagu, the Karamndsa, the Qiimti, the TJdanti, and 
the Bhainsahi. The course of all the rivers on the 
north of the Ganges is from north-west to south-east, and the whole district 
is consequently divided into a series of the rivers forming which 

Ihdbs Gimti Gangi separately into the (Ganges. The most westerly 

is that between the Gfimti and tbe Gangi; this is 

G&igi Besu. about thirty miles long, and from two to eight broad*: 

The next is between the G&ngi and the Besu, and is 

about thirty-two miles long and has an average breadth of eight miles. It 

narrows to a sharp point where the Besu joins tbe Ganges. The third is a 

very long and narrow strip between tbe Besu and the 
Besn-Mangai. ^ . 

Mangai; it is more than fifty miles long and from two 

to eight broad. Where the two rivers enter parganah Shadiabad, it is more than 

eight miles broad, and then gradually narrows till just north of Gbazipur itself 

it is only two miles broad; it then expands again till opposite Korantadih, and 

firom here (as the Mangai falls into the Sarju and not into the Ganges), it 

turns north-east and includes nearly the whole of parganah Garha. The fourth 

is a broad tract between the Mangai and the Sanu, 

Mangal-SarjtL ^ * n t t-o-t 

stretching from, the north of parganah Pachotar to 
the place where the two rivers meet. It is forty miles long and from 4 to 16 
broad, and includes Pachotar, Zahiirabad, and Dihma* 

The Ganges enters the district a few miles west of Sayyidpur, and flows 

_ ^ in a south-easterly direction until it approaches Zamd- 

Tlie Ganges. , 

niah. Then it turns sharply to the north, running m 


IkidbSf Gimli-Gangi. 


G&igi-BesiL 


Besu-Mangai. 


Mangai-Sarjn. 


The Ganges. 



BXraHS^ 


Its nse. 


tliat direction for ten miles^ "when it again swings sharply to the right and 
rans in an easterly direction past the city of Ghdzipur, forming in the rains 
a magtufieenl r^h of water on either hand, fully two thousand yards broad. 
East of Ghfaipnr, it splits into three channels, which enclose very large 
islands, forming part of the Sherpur-Beotipur taluka. It again unites its 
channels at the south-east corner of the Zamdniah parganah and flows in a 
north-easterly direction past Eorantadih, leaving the district at its eastern 
extremity. Its total length in this district is eighty miles. It receives on 
its left bank the Giimti^ the Gangi, and the Besu; 
and on its right, the Karamnasa. Into it, there¬ 
fore, ultimately drain ail the surplus waters of the district. Its breadth 
and velocity vary very greatly in the dry and rainy 
seasons. In the dry season the breadth at Ghdzipur is 
not more than eight hundred yards, while at its fullest, in August, it measures 
^ at least a mile. The maximum rise is said to be forfy- 

five feet in the west, and thirty-iire feet in the east, of the 
district, and is sometimes remarkably sadden; as, for instance, !!! the month of 
June of this year (1882), when it suddenly rose fourteen feet in twenty-four 
hours. The bed consists of mixed sand and mud, with occasional patches of 
kanfcar. The banks are in places steep, in others shelving; the rule being that 
a shelving bank is faced by a precipitous one. 

The course of the river is continually changing, the strong current being 
Action ol tlie Ganges very destructive to the old upland formations. The 
Hb iwto. action of the river in destroying upland and forming 

fe very simple. At all curves in the river, the current, setting against 
the ^mmre m outer side of the curve, undermines and ultimately destipjs the 
bank; at the same time, in the comparatively still water on the inner or convex 
side of the curve, are deposited sand and mud brought down by the rivBf lrTthe 
Its depoeite. rainy season, and held in suspension where the stream 

is fast. The first deposits, while the current has still 
isoTue force, are of sand ; afterwards, as the water becomes shallow, the current 
becomes weaker, and fine mud of great fertility is deposited. The thickness of 
annual deposit varies from a few inches to several feet. This accounts for a 
general law which holds good with regard to the Gangetic lowland of this district, 
that the upper surface of a well-raised lowland tract is invariably earth; but 
that by penetrating a few feet below the surface, sand is always met with. 
Where the current sets against a lowland bank of fluvial deposit, the action is 
very rapid; for example, in the east of parganah Karandah, during the last 
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thirty years^ a strip of country between three and four hundred feet wide ha5 
been yearly destroyed by the river. Where, however, the current sets against 
a mass of compact kankar, the destructive action is so slow as to be almost im¬ 
perceptible. The city and civil station of Gh^zipur are thus saved from des¬ 
truction, the soil being hard kankar, on which the river appears to make no 
impression, although in its sharp turn round the north-west corner of the Zama- 
niah parganah it sets with great force against its left bank It occasionally 
happens that the river suddenly changes its course, and cuts out for itself an 
entirely new channel, the old bed silting up. Where the old bed still carries 
a stream in the rains, it is called BMi Gang or old Ganges. An old bed of 
the river, only occasionally carrying water, is locally known as a BMgar, The 
lowlands within the new bed are called Digdras. 

The principal towns on the Ganges are Sayyidpur, Zamaniah and Ghdzi- 
pur. All the four tahsilis of the district are situated 
on the Ganges, but only two, Ghazipur and Zamaniah^ 
have any important river trade. The Ganges is nowhere bridged in this district, 
but there is a project before Government for connecting Ghazipnr with Tari- 

^ ghdt by a bridge-of-boats. There are ferries at Sayyid- 

and ferries on the Ganges. ° ni i. tvt. r rr - >% % 

pur, Ciiochakpur, Dharambarpur (opposite Z^maniah)^ 

Gh&zipur, Kutwa and irnjiS.r near Korantadih. 

There is a very large trafSc on the Ganges, which is navigable for couniiy 
boats of 500 maunds (17 to 18 tons) burden through- 
avigationof t e anges. year, and for boats of 1,000 maunds (35 to 36 

tons) in the rains. The principal articles thus carried are sajji (fuller’s earth), 
cotton, oilseeds and sugar. The Ganges is not used for irrigation. 

The GS<ngi enters the district in parganah Kh^npur, and after forming the 
northern boundary of that parganah with parganah Deo- 
gaon of the Azamgarh district for about four miles, 
flows in a south-easterly direction between parganahs Khanpur and Sayyidpur, 
and across the latter. In the last eight miles of its course it divides parganah Ka- 
randah fromHaveli GLazipur, falling into the Ganges at Mainpur in the former 
parganaL The Gangi carries a considerable body of water in the rains, hut 
is nearly dry in the dry season. A masonry bridge near Deokali carries the 
Benares road over it. There is also a fine masonry bridge at BMmapar, where 
the river is crossed by the Sayyidpur-Bahariabad road, built by Beni E&m 


and ferries on the Ganges. 


iSTaiVigationof the Ganges. 


OCho Giingi. 


Pandit, to wiiom the Bahariabad parganah was given as AjdffirhjWaxren 
Hastings. There is also an ancient broken bridge near Bhitari, where the 
Sayyidpti.r-Sh6,diabad road crosses it; and near Harainpur, on the Sayyidpur- 
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Sadit roady there is a handsome arched bridge, recently erected by Bhola 
Sahn, a rich banker of S^d4t, in the Sayyidpnr parganah. 

The Besa touches the district first in the north»west of parganah Bahariafaad, 
which it separates from parganah Belb^bans of the Azam- 
garh district. It enters this district in parganah Sh^diabad, 
«nd traversing that parganah and Haveli Ghazipnrina south-easterly direction, 
joins the Ganges east of Dungarpur. A short distance to the west of Shadiabad, 
it receives the Udanti, which, entering the district in the Bahariabad parganah, 
joins the Besu at Hnrmuzpur. The Qhasipur-Gorakhpur road is carried across 
the Besu by a masonry bridge ; the Kutwa road by an American lattice bridge, 
and tbe Sbadiabad road by a masonry bridge. There are also several ferries. 

The Mangai is a large tributary of tbe Sarju, which traverses the centre 
of the district. It enters it in parganah Shadiabad, 
four miles west of Jalalabad, and traverses that parganah 
in a sonth-easterly direction for 16 miles 5 it then crosses parganabs Pachotar, 
Muhammadabad and Garba in a generally easterly direction for 46 miles, till 
it reaches Narahi; it then turns north and flow's into the Sarju six miles west uf 
Ballia. The breadth, which in tbe rains is 200 feet, 10 the hot season dwindles 
down to 20 . It is bridged where the Gorakhpur, the Kasimabad-Easra, and the 
Ballia roads cross it; and there are ferries at the other crossings. There are 
no marts of importance on this river. 

The Saqu^ enters this district in parganah Zahdrabad, and crossing it in 
a south-easterly direction, passes into the Ballia dis¬ 
trict near Ghausalpur. The breadth of the Sarju with 
its lowlsuads is about two miles. In the rains the stream is deep and rapid. 

It is navigable for large country boats in the rains, and there is a considerable 
traflSc on it. Easra, in the Ballia district, is only a few miles from the river, 
and in this district the town of Bahddurganj is situated at the confluence of 
the Saiju and the Bhainsahi. The Sarju is nowhere'*bridged in this district, 
bat there is a ferry at Sidhagarh, on the Basra road. The breadth of the stream 
varies from 800 feet in the rains to 100 in .the dry season, and the depth from 
25 to four feet Floods in the Sarju are injurious, as they leave behind sand, 
instead of fertilising mud. 

The Bhainsahi is a tributary of the Sarju. It enters the district at JaUla- 
bad in the Shddiabad parganah, and flows in an east¬ 
erly direction, dividingparganah Pachotar in this district 
' Frequently calletl tbe Chhoti Sarju to dietinguipb it from tbe great Sarju, which is one of 

ft description of the early conrae of the Chhoti Sarju see 


"3%^ Sarju. 


The Bhaizfflahi. 
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fmmparganah MuLammadabad in the Azamgarh district. It falls into the Sarju 
at BaMdnrganj in parganah Zahiirabad, after a course in this district of nine 
miles. It is navigable by small country boats in the rains, and the towns of 
Jalalabad and BahSdurganj are situated on it. It is bridged where the GIA- 
zipur-Gorakhpur road crosses it, and there are ferries on the Ghazipnr-ilau 
and Gh^zipur-Bahadurgarj roads. 

The Karamndsa rises in the Shahabad district of Lower Bengal enter- 

in" This district fj*omthat oi Mirzapnr, al the south- 

The Karamaasft. ^ , u xi. rr ^ v it * 1 . 

wer;t corner of the £idmamsth parganah, rt forms the 

boundary between the southern part of the distriel and Shahabad, It nowhere 

enters the Ghasipur diatrict and joins the Ganges two miles east of Gc^hmar, 

after a course of 18 miles along this districr. There are ferries at Bara, where 

the Basur road cresses it; ax ilagar Khain, where it is also crossed by the 

East Indian Railway, and on the Gahmar-Saer road. 

The Gnmti has but a very short course in this district^ Entering the 
Gihat* Kh&apur parganah at Niwada, it flows south and then 

' east for nine miles, dividing the Khfopur parganah 

from the Benares district, till it fails into the Ganges a short distance west of 
Sayyidpur* There is some traffic on it in sugar, oilseeds, tobacco, and sajji. 
The Gh^ipur-Benares road crosses it by a bridge-of-boats in the dry season ; 
this is replaced by a ferry in the rains. 

The, rivers in this district are but spari?Tgly used for irrigation. Their depth 
below the level of the surrounding country makes the 
cost of raising the water too heavy to be remunerative. 

There are no special customs for regulating disputes about newly-formed 

, . lands. The general custom on the Ganges is that 

^IlnTion and anavioii. ^ , 

known as the deep-stream rule (dhdr~dhura). The 

running water, or, where there is more than one branch, the deepest water, 

measured when the river is not in flood, forms the boundary between two 

villages, the stream itself being assumed to fall in equal portions into each 

village. On the smaller streams, the rule is that the middle of the stream 

gives the boundary. 

There are no lakes of any great size or importance. The principal are 
two in the Zamaniah parganah, situated at the villages 
of Didbgaon and Sunahrya. They are used solely 
for irrigation, and are fordable in the dry season. There is also a line of small 

^ See Skahjahiinpur and Jaunpur notices in this series, and the Oadh Gazetteer for districts 
Mherif SU^itfy JLaehnow^ Bdra Bankif Sultdapurf throngh or along wMch it passes.. 


Irrigation, 


^Ilmrion and dilavion. 
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lakes in the Sayyidpur parganah, between the nvera Besu and G&ngi, running 
in the general direction of the drainage of the district, from north-west to 
south-east. There are detached of some size at Jalalabad in the Shadia- 
bad parganah, and Birainghpur in Zahiirabad. The jUk are mostly dry in 
the hot weather. 

As a general rule, ravines, which in the rainy season become torrents, are 
very common in the upland, and are rare in the low- 
land' country. In the lowlands, broad and gently 
sloping depressions, which, when the Ganges rises, become either channels or 
creeks of that river, take the place of the narrow, deep, and rugged ravines of 
the upland, and remove the surface drainage. These depressions often pene¬ 
trate the country for ve’^y great distances; and they preserve their rounded 
outlines, because the back-water of the Ganges both prevents currents, and, by 
depositing silt, annually repairs, on the rise of the river, any cutting and abra¬ 
sion of the channel which may have resulted from the falls of rain in the first 
month or two of the rainy reason. 

The portion of the district lying to the south of the Ganges is traversed by 

Communications: railways, the East Indian Railway for a length of 24 miles, 
the East Indian. and in that distance there are three stations ; viz., at 

Zamaniah,Dildamagar, and Gahmar, which are distant 12 and 14J miles 
respectively from Gbazipur. There is a branch line twelve miles in length 
from Dndamagar to Tari-gh4t, on the hank of the Ganges opposite Ghdzipur 
Dijairn^ar-Tiri gMt commenced as a Provincial State Rail- 

isranch. way, but was made over in December, 1880, to the 

East Indian Railway Company for completion. It was made on the broad gauge 
principle and opened for traffic on the 5 th October, 1880. It has since been 
worked by the East Indian Railway, under an arrangement entered into 
between the Government and that Company, The capital expended on this 
line up to 31st March, 1881, was Rs. 5,93,539, giving a cost of Rs. 49,462 per 
mile. This branch is of considerable importance, as the Tari-ghat station is the 
nearest point on the railway for the districts of Azamgarh and Gorakhpur, and 
a very large quantity of the produce of these districts, principally sugar, first 
reaches the railway at Taii-ghat. Up to the 31st March, 1881, however, it had 
been working at a loss. 

There are no fewer than six metalled roads in the district, Cl) that 
„ , ^ from Ghazipur to Benares, of which 25i miles are in 

70 &^ 8 « , ., , 

this district; (2) that from Ghazipur to Kutwa gh4t, 
opposite Baxar j really a continuation eastwards of the GhSzipur-Benares road. 
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mth a length of 26 miles; (3) the Ghdzipur-Gorakhpur road with a total length 
of 82 miles, of which 21 are in this district; (4) the Ghazipur-Azdmgarh road, 
which branches off from the Gorakhpur road near Birno, its length from the 
point of bifurcation to the border of the district being 12 miles ; (5) the road 
from Zaminiah to the Karamnasa with a length of 8^ miles, of which five are 
in this district, the whole 8J miles, however, being under the charge of the 
Ghdzipur authorities ; (6) the branch from Muhammadabad on the Gh42dpur- 
Kutwa roads to Hata with a length of four miles. The total mileage of metal¬ 
led roads is, therefore, 93^, 

Before the opening of the branch railway from Dildarnagar, the principal 
line of communication with the railway was the metalled road from Gh4zipur to 
Zamfiniah station, which is continued till it joins the Grand Trunk Road in the 
Sh&habad district. The portion between Ghazipur and Zamaniah will no longer 
be kept up as a metalled road, but the southern portion will still be metalled. 
Of the first-class roads the most important now are the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur,and 
ihe Gh4zipur-Azamgarh roads, on both of which there is a very large trafSc. 

The unmetalled roads are of three kinds, m0. (according to the classifica- 

^__tion of the Public Works Department), the second- 

class, which are raised and bridged throughout; the 
third-class, which are raised but not bridged ; the fourth-class, which are neither 
raised nor bridged, and are in fact mere village tracks. The most important 
of these are shown on the small map prefixed to this notice. The total mileage 
of unmetalled roads is 423, of which 46 miles are in the second, 259 in the third, 
and 118 in the fourth class. On the whole, the district is well supplied with 
communications with the outer w'orld, but much remains to be done to improve 
the local traffic-routes in the north of the district. The south of the district 


is well supplied with roads of each class. 

There is only one regular dak bungalow or travellers’ rest-house and that 

_ , is in the civil station of Ghazipur, There are, however, 

Rest-Iionses. , , . . _ « , , 

three “inspection-houses —^built pnmarily for the 

Public Works Department, but available on certain conditions to the general 

public, when not required by government officials—one in the civil station, one 

at Blutwa on the Gh^pur-Kutwa road, and the third at Birno on the Azam- 

garh road. There are sardisfoi native travellers on all the main roads. 

There are six encamping-grounds on the first-class road traversing the 

^ . , district from Kutwa on the east to the Giimti on the 

raiesuipmg-gTomias. 

west. (1) Beginning with the easternmost one, the 
first is at Kntwa, on the Ganges, opposite Eaxar. It is about 33 acres 
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in area; there are masonry wells for the supply of water, which can. also 
he obtained from the Gangra, but prcnrisions are scarce. The ground is now 
the property of the zamindars. (2) The next is at Muhammadabad, on the 
r%ht-hand side of the road. It is 33 acres in area. Supplies are easily obtain¬ 
ed fcom the neighbouring bazdrs, especially that of Ydsufpur. There is a 
masonry well for supply of water. The land is the property of the zamindars. 
(3) and (4) At Qhdzipur there are two grounds, one on the right of the road, 
known as the Bari bdgh, but not mentioned in the route-book, and the other 
away from the main road, on a wide plain near the Cornwaliis monument. 
Water is easily obtainable from masonry wells and the Ganges, and supplies 
are plentiful. The Bari b4gh ground belongs to the zamindars, the other to 
the municipality. (5) The next ground is at Bar&hpur. It is 36 acres in area, 
and is supplied with water from one masonry and one earthen well. Supplies 
are obtained with difficulty, there being no b^r near. The land is now the 
property of the zamindars, and is under cultivation. (6) The last ground on this 
road is at Sayjidpur. This is 33 acres in area, and water is obtained from 
three masonry wells and the Ganges. Supplies are plentiful; the land is now 
the zamindars’, and has been cultivated. 

There is a small encamping-ground on the Gh4zipur-Goraihpnr road at 
Barahi. It is only about two acres in area and supplies are scanty. On the 
Ghdzipur-Azamgarh road there is one encamping-ground at Bimo, about two 
or three acres in area. Supplies are fairly plentiful. Both of these grounds 
belong to the zamindars. On the south of the Ganges, there is only one 
eBoamiMug-gronad, viz., at Nasratpur on the Zam&niah road. It is about ten 
acres in mea, water is obtained from masonry weUs, a nd supplies are plentiful. 
It is near Zamiiniah town. The land belongs to the zamindars. 

The following is a list of the principal towns and villages with their dis- 
Distances. . tances from bead-quarters:— 


BahSdttrgan} 

Barwin (Zam^Iah station) 

BMtan 

Birno 

Birpnr 

Bhanapnr ^ 

Bildarnagar 

Oabmar 

Jalalabad 

Karandah 

Karon 

K^sim^ad „ 


»«• 

Miles. 

20 

m 

Khgnpur 

Korantadih ... 


20 

Mardah ... 


10 

Miraapur ... T. 


22 

Nandganj . 

»•* 

16 

Beotfpur ... .7. 


12 

sMit 


18 

SayTidpnr ... 

••• 

20 

ShSdiabad ... " 


10 

Bherpar . 

— 

24 

Yusnfpur 7 

... 

14 

SSamfiuiah 


Miles. 

33 

26 

18 

28 

12 

8 

28 

24 

14 

10 

13 

10 
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The principal characteristics of the climate are heat and damp, and it 

therefore relaxing. The rains generally break up in 
the middle of October. Westerly winds then prevail 
and the temperature gradually falls. In some years there is a fall of rain about 
Christmas or a little later. In January or February the westerly winds again 
set in and prevail up to the middle of May. If there have been no winter rains, 
the heat begins to increase rapidly after the beginning of March. In May and 
June it becomes most oppressive. The prevailing wind is easterly, and owing 
to the dampness of the air, tatties are of little use. The rains generally begin 
about the 15th of June. When Gh^zipur was occupied by European troops, 
they are said to have suffered severely from cholera, and sporadic cases of this 
disease among the natives occur almost every year. The European station, 
nevertheless, is decidedly healthy. 

The average rainfall is about 37 inches in the year, but the subjoined 


ytll.lTVf5i:U., 


table, which gives the rainfall in each month for ten 
years from 1872-lSSl, shows also how largely the 


amcmnt varies from year to year:--- 
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Do mestic animals 


PART IL 

PBODUCXS OF THH DISTBICT: AHBIAD, VEGETABLE AND MINERALw 

To the sportsman or naturalist Ghazipur offers few attractions. The 
country is too densely populated, and too well cultivated 
Wild animals. harbour wild animals. The nilgai {JPoTtax pictus) is 

the only kind of large game found, and that in very small numbers, yearly 
decreasing. To judge from the returns of deaths from snake-bite, the number 
of poisonous snakes cannot be large. The number of persons killed by snake¬ 
bite from 1876 to 2881^ was 346, or about 57 on an average each year. 

There are no remarkable birds in the district, but the ordinary varieties 
of water-fowl are found on some of the tanks, and 
occasionally snipe are to be seen. 

There are no particular breeds of horned cattle in the district. The price 
of bullocks varies from 10 rupees, or sometimes less, 

Do mestic animals rr,, • /» -i- 

to 40 or dO rupees. The average price for an ordi¬ 
nary bullock is about 20 rupees. The small country ponies, often service¬ 
able animals, can be purchased at prices ranging from ten to one hundred 
rupees. Since the abolition of the Government stud here, horses are difficult 
to obtain, and Europeans are compelled to buy their horses elsewhere. No 
scheme has been introduced for improvement in the breed of cattle. Sheep 
and goats are plentiful. Their price varies from one to three rupees; they are 
sometimes sold by the score at twenty-five rupees. 

The Ganges and its tributaries produce an immense variety of fish, 
which is an important article of food to large classes 
of the natives. There is no close season, and fish are 
caught at all times, but principally in April, May and June, and in the rains. 

• A season of heavy rain is said to be favourable to fishing operations. The 
apparatus employed is simple, but effective. There are a variety of nets, as 
the jdl or simple net, the mahdjdl or seine net, the bansi and katiya or 
rod and hook, and the korJiel^ an extinguisher-shaped net, provided with 
a bamboo framework, used by being hauled up against the stream. The con¬ 
sumption of fish must be very large, as nearly all classes eat it, both of Hindus 
and Musalmans. Among the former, Bhagats, or religious devotees, who have 
taken a vow of perpetual celibacy, and avoid meat and intoxicating liquors, 
refuse to eat fish, as also do the Agarwal Banias. The price of fish varies 
from half an ana to three dnas a ser, a price which places it within the 
reach of the poorest. 

^ Up to 1879 part of the district of Ballia is iacladed. For the recent measures taken to 
destroy poisonous snakes, see AzAaioJ^SH, Part II. 
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Tegetable kingdom: The following list shows the principal trees in 

the district:— 


Yemacnlar name. 

BngHsIi name. 

Botanical name. 

Akol 


••f 

».« 


Alangiam Lamarckii. 


Am 



Mango 

«v« 

Mangifera indica. 


Amtut 

• •• 

• mt 

Guava ... 


Psidium Guava. 


Amaltas 

*«• 


Indian laburnum 

M* 

Cassia Fistula. 


ikoola 

... 

*.• 



Phyllantbus Kmblica. 


Asok 


««« 



Saraca indica. 


Babul 



Tborcy acacia 

.«• 

Acacia arabica. 


Bahera 

.•t 


Beleric myrobalaa 


Terminalia belerica. 


Bair 



Jujube ... 


Zizypbus Jujuba. 


Bakain 


»«« 



Melia semper virens. 


Bins 


«*« 

Bamboo 


Bambnsa aruiidinaoea. 


Bargafe 

•a* 


Banyan 


Ficus indica. 


Barbal 

♦•t 


Jack-fruit tree 

T-*- 

Artocarpus Lakoocha. 


Bel 



Wood apple ... 


JBgle Marmeloa. 


Gular 



Wild fig 


Ficus glomerata. 


ZmU 


••• 

Tamarind 


Tamarindus indica. 




«•* 



Sesbania aegyptiaca. 




Vfa* 

Wild plum ... 


Eugenia Jambolana. 





MW 


Bauhinla vau'legata. 


1mm - 

* 0 . 

•«% 

««« 


Feroina Fle^h^tum. 





Jaek-fr«ll tree 


Arioearpim mt^rlfoUa^ 





WHd date 


Pbceuix sylveslris. 


Xasora 

1W« 

mm 

um 


Oordia Myxa. 


Madir 

*»• 

•*« 



Caloiro]^ g^antea. 


Habua 

tt* 

•*. 



Bas^ latif olla. 


Manlsiri or Muls&rl 

... 



Mimnsops Elengi. 



M. 

*al 



Melia indica. 


Pakar 


•#« 

Citron-leaved Indian fig »• 

Ficus infectoria. 


ParAs 


•-»* 



Biitea frondosa. 


Pipal 

•M 


Sacred fig „• 

••• 

Ficus religiosa. 


Semal 

U* 

••• 

Silk cotton ... 


i Bombix raalabaricum. 


ShadfUIa 

w* 


Persian peach 

vat 

' Prunus Persica 


Sbania 

w 

»•« 

Custard apple 

ttv 

, Anona squamosa. 


Sins 



Siris 

• •• 

Aibizzia Lebbek. 


Tar 


... 

Palmyra or toddy tree 

•«t 

1 Burassus fiabelliformis. 



Full descriptions of the appearances and uses of these trees will be found 


in other notices, and there is no need to recapitulate what has been already 
more than once written. Arboriculture is now a recognized part of the 
collector's duties, which he usually performs vicariously through the district 
engineer,'or an assistant or joint-magistrate. SuflScient has been said regarding 
the general system, which is under the control of the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture and Commerce, in the Azamgarh notice. 

Cultivated crops require only a brief notice here, as full descriptions of 
' , thecommonerkinds will be found in Azamgarh. The 

CaBiTated crops. t. , . t , 

district produces the usual varieties of spring and 

min cnof^ Of the former the principal are wheat, barley, oilseeds, pulses, and 

opium; and of the latter, sugarcane, rice, the various millets, indigo, and tobacco. 
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These crop® are sown principally on the alluvial lands of the Ganges, which 
Spring crop® : wheal ^.re of extraordinary fertility. Unbroken sheets of the 
«od crops may be seen stretching for miles along the 

banks in the cold weather. The land, as a rule, retains sufficient dampness 
after being flooded in the rains to obviate the necessity of irrigation. There 
are no accurate statistics at hand to show the area under wheat and barley. 
A return prepared in 1871 shows the area as 78,337 acres, but Ballia was then 
incorporated in this district. The average outturn per acre was shown as 
4‘62 maunds. This can hardly be correct, as the outturn in Cawnpore is 
stated to be from 12 to 16 maunds (Gaz., VI., 27) and in Gorakhpur from 
7 to 13 (Gaz., VL, 331), while the wheat lands of this district are excep- 
tionahy rich. 


The staple crop of the district is undoubtedly sugarcane, which is usually 

Sugarcane classed among autumn {kharif) crops. In nearly 

every village some land is set apart for the cultiva- 
tioii of this profitable crop, and it now forms a fomidable rival to the poppy. 
The cultivation of sugarcane has been described in great detail in the Gorakh¬ 
pur and other notices. A description of the Ghazipur sugar trade, which is 
enormous, will he given in Part III. 

Of the other hharif crops perhaps the principal is rice. The following is 

« , . a list of the chief varieties grown in the district: 

Ram crops: rice. . ^ ^ . 

hhoidai^^ baitarni, dudhd, jalhar, jarahan^ karga^ 
karahni, haisdri, bansdrl, tahta, ranjawcdn, saraha, sdthi Sice is principally 
ipwa an iiie north and south of the district. There is a large extent of land 
^mder rise enltiyation along the KaraTnti& gd. 

The area under cotton is very small, being only 1,152 acres (of whiA only 
25 acres were cropped with cotton alone) in 1880-81, 
and the outturn was only 137 maunds. The quality 
was good, as evidenced by the prices, Rs. 20, Rf. 19-8 and Bs. 18-8 for each 
of the three qualities. 


There are a large number of indigo factories in the district, some under 
European management. There is nothing in the 
cultivation or manufacture of indigo peculiar to this 
district, and the description given in the Azamgarh notice will serve equally 
well here. It may be noted that the first European indigo planters in the 
Benares- province were Dr, Gilchrist (well known as the first compiler of an 
English-Hindustini dictionary), and an Ensign Chartres, who set up a factory 
near Ghazipur, m 1787. They met with great opposition from the natives 
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and from the Govemmeni By Regulation XXXIII. of 1785, the Government 
passed a resolution on the subject, of which the following were the principal 
Station yrym of provisions Leases of land to European indigo 

planters given before the 20th March, were to 

remain in force until expiration of the decennial settlement, (2)—Leases of 
subsequent date were declared invalid. (3)—Persons entering into new leases 
were liable to be ordered to proceed to Calcutta. (4)—An exception was made 
with regard to ground (less than 50 Mghas in extent) intended for the construc¬ 
tion of indigo works or dwelling houses, and it was provided that, after the ex¬ 
piration of the last year of the decennial settlement, no European should be 
permitted to rent or hold any land, directly or indirectly, (5 )—The other rules 
related to Europeans seizing supplies, pressing servants and labourers, felling 
trees, &a 

The Resident was, however, at the same time desired to give every help 
to Europeans in procuring the indigo plant, to be raised for them under con¬ 
tracts entered into with the dmils?^ or raiyats at a given rate for every higha or 
‘bnndku On tine 12th of July, 1794, a circular Botificatian was published by 
Uie Resident^ announcing to the that the Governor-General in CJouncil 

had no objection to, but rather wished to encourage, their entering into contracts 
with Europeans to raise the indigo plant for them, and to deliver it to them 
ready to be cut, but the following conditions were to be observed :—{1)—^That 
only pofioAdars or lease-holders of settled estates fand in estates not settled# 
the dmite) might enter into contracts. (2)—That the lands of cMiapparhand 
or J^udkdsht raiyats should not be given without their consent. On July 22nd 
the Regulation quoted above was altered, on the remonstrance of the indigo 
planters, and permission was granted to Europeans to take lands both from 
shareholders in villages holding separate lands and from the chkapparband 
or JckudkdiM raiyats, without the intervention of the village lessee. It 
is to be remarked that, inasmuch as the decennial settlement was after¬ 
wards declared perpetual, the time specified in the Government Regulation 
never arrived, and consequently Europeans have never ceased to hold lands in 
tiie province 

The ordinary crops of the district have been thus briefly described because 
there is nothing in their cultivation peculiar to this district, or that has not been 
fully doBcribed in other volumes of this Gazetteer. The cultivation of tobacco 

^ an Arabic norai of sgenfsy from amala, « he performed a taak.’*' In the early settle- 
vsxmM ^ the Bexiares prorirtce the dmil was entrusted with magisterial powers as well as wit& 
the of ooilecting the rerenne^ for realizing a fixed amount of which he was respcmsible. 

rS»BcgulirtiottlL of 1796.) 
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for the European market is, however, peculiar to this district and a fuller descrip« 
tion of this staple, and of the cultivation of roses, may with propriety be given. 
Ghasipur being also the bead-quarters of the opium department, this seems the 
l^aoe for giving a detailed account of the formation of the department 
as it now exists, and of the cultivation of the poppy. Some account of the 
pocess of manufacture of the crude opium into the article exported to China 
and other parts will be found in Part III. 

The cultivation of tobacco^ for the home market was introduced at Gha- 


Tohsucco zipnr in 1876, a large area of land {formerly part of the 

stud lands) being taken up for the purpose. This land 
has been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland and Company for 50 years at 
Es. 6,500 per annum, one of the conditions of the lease being that they shall 
bring not less than 150 acres under tobacco cultivation every year. The following 
description of the mode of cultivating tobacco as practised in Ghazipur has 
been taken from a note kindly supplied by Mr. G. W. Caine, the manager of 
the Ghazipur tobacco farm :— 

Rich lands are selected, such as are suitable for sugarcane or poppy cul¬ 
tivation. Tobacco is planted in the same land only once, or in rich land twice 
in three years. The land usually lies fallow the third year and is manured 
annually, principally with cow-dung or vegetable manure, such as leaves and 
indigo refuse. At Ghazipur, night soil and poppy trash are also available. 
The land is ploughed from the commencement of the rains to the time of 
Ranting. The plants are first raised in seed-beds. For this purpose a piece of 
high Imd is selected and is well ploughed and cleaned. When the soil 
^ pulverised, it m marked off into beds four feet 

the whole l^glh the plot. The bed is slightly raised in ife 
tection against heavy rain. The seed is sown in July, a ' 

made in August Two table-spoonfuls of seed are sown over 100 square feet 
of ground, and the seed is sown mixed with ashes. After sowings the bed m 
beaten down gently. The seed germinates in eight days, and the young shil¬ 
lings are protected from sun and excessive rain by screens (tattis) of straw 
or arlmr twigs, raised 3 feet from the ground. These screens are kept on for 
a fortnight, and are left off gradually, at first only in the morning and evenin^y 
and at night, till the young plants get accustomed to the sun. In the mean- 

i It is doubtful 'vriien tobacco was introduced into India, but it was probably brou^Iit bv 
the Portuguese into Southern India. It came from Europe to the Dakhan and from the iTakhan 
to Upper India during the reign of Akbar (1656-1605). In 1617 JahSngtr forbade smokinff bv 
an imperial edict. From the omission of aU mention of it by Abul Fazl in his AUarndma Mr 
Blochmann inferred that it must haye been inirouuced at the very end of Akbar’a 
after Abul EazPa death, (^ee Indian Antiquary, I., 166.) ^ ^ ® 
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time the land, into which the plants are to be transplanted, is prepared by being 
marked out by cross lines, in order to ensure regularity of planting, as it is 
essential for the after-working of the tobacco that the plants should be equi-distant 
from each other. In rich lands the plants are put in three feet apart, in poorer 
soils they are only 2 or 2J feet apart. The seedlings are transplanted when 
their leaves are not quite the size of a rupee, and a cloudy or rainy afternoon 
is selected. The young plants are liable to be attacked by grubs. These 
should be searched for and all plants so affected thrown away. If the soil 
is at all hard or clayey, it should be loosened round the roots three or four days 
after transplanting. 

The lantl is hoed ten days after planting, and when the plants are a foot 
to a foot and a half high, they are earthed up. Whenever it appears necessary, 
the land is irrigated, the ground being hoed and the plants earthed up after 
each watering, until the plants become too high to allow of men working in 
the field. When the plants are about three feet high, the top shoot and the 
lower leaves, that look dirty or draggled, are plucked off, from seven to fourteen 
leatvee b^sg aooocding to the size fmd strength of the plmrt. The 
pciaydlpel dhgeci is to get a few large well-developed kavra, in preference 
to a quantity of small ones. The side-shoots or suckers are pladked tfff the 
instant they appear, and are left on the ground for manure. Tobacco ripens 
in about three months’ time, and is cut in the cold weather months up to 
A ripe leaf has yellow spots on it, has a crumply look, and if bent 
between the finger and thumb, will break. The cutting commences directly 
there are sufficient plants ripe in a field to fill a curing barn. The plants are 
«ut off bodily at the stem just below the lowest leaves. The plants, when cut, 
are left lying in the sun for half-an-hour to “ wilt,” i. e., to wither a little. 
They are then carried to the curing bam. The diseases to which tobacco is 
liable are two: puckering of the leaves, which are then fit for the native market 
«iily, and grabs in the root. If a grub is found in a large root, the affected 
paxt, and all the plant above it, should be cut away, a side-shoot being allowed 
to grow, which will give a fairly good leaf. 

The cultivators are supplied with manure and seed. The first crop is 
bought ftom the cultivator at the following rates: 1st class plants at 2 dnas 
per ten plants ; 2nd class dnas; 3rd class 1 4na; 4th class 6 pies. After 
the first cutting a second growth (kuntiKirop) springs up, which, if the field 

been well cultivated and’planted out early, yields a large return, as much 
a» or fiv8.*nannds an acre. This is given to the cultivators for sale 
in thebiz^. 
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At Gh^ipur are situated the opium factory and the head-quarters of 
the so-called Benares Opium. Agency, the operations of 
which extend over the greater portion of the North-Western 
Provinces and the whole of Ondh.^ At the head of the department is a 
covenanted civilian, known as the Opium Agent, who is always selected from 
the covenanted civilians of the Lower Provinces, both this agency and that at 
Patna being under the immediate control of the Board of Revenue of the 
Lower Provinces. 

Opium cultivation in India appears to have existed as a monopoly, so far 
back as the 16th century, for it is mentioned in the Ain-4-AkhaH that the 
produce of the opium monopoly at that time amounted to 1,000 chests. Under 
the British Government the cultivation of the poppy was at first in the hands 
Caitivafeion at first in contractors, who on payment of a certain sum mono- 
thfihandoi oontraetoEs. polized the drug; but it was found that under this 

arfangement the quality of the opium deteriorated, and the profits to Govern¬ 
ment declined considerably. It was then resolved, with a view to restoring 
and improving this important branch of the revenue, that the opium should 
be provided by Government agency. 

In 1797 the management was entrusted to a covenanted oflScer, and in 
E.tabHshm«.t of the year the Benares Opium Agency was established, 

Benares Opium Agency, and placed under the Commercial Resident of Benares. 
1797 

Under this system, which obtained for twenty-fohr 
ye»3, the area tinder cultivation, the produce, and the profits, varied, but on 
|he wjhi^ incateaised. In 1778-79 the area under cultivation was 9,460 bigho^ 
giving a jKoduce of 1,069 maunds of opium, with a profit of Es. 4,22,782; 
while in 1820-21 the area was 13,720 bighas, the produce 1,096 
the profit 1^. 22,94,827. The rate paid to the cultivaton^ 
was constant throughout these years. 

In 1821-22 a further change was made; an Opium Agent was appointed to 

Department placed nnder Benares Opium Agency, and the several 

tbe cluirge of an Opium districts were placed under the control of the collec- 

Agent, 1821. , j x • x xt i v 

tors as deputy opium agents. Under them were 

gomashtas (native assistants), who had the direct management of the cultiva¬ 
tors, received, examined, and weighed their opium, and despatched it to 
Ghazipur, The collectors, or deputy agents, were allowed a commission on the 
produce of their districts, at the rate of Rs. 2-8 per cent, on the profits in 

^ The following paragraphs have been kindly supplied by Mr. H. Hastings, of the Opium 
X/epartment. 
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excess of tte average produce of the seasons 1819-20, 1820-21, and 1821-22. 
The payment, however, of commission to the Agents appears to have been 
discontinued, although their predecessors, the Commercial Residents, received 
it. In 1830 or 1831, a further change was made. For, although the a^ea 
under cultivation had now increased to 60,000 bighas and the produce to 
over 4,000 maunds, the system was found expensive and defective, and the 
supply of opium being still small, a cheaper agency was had recourse to, 
and a few uncovenanted assistants were appointed, the direct dealings 
with the cultivators still remaining in the hands of the native gom4sh- 
tas. These assistants, however, drew a commission, although on a modified 
scale. 

In 1835-36, a farther revision was made, uncovenanted oflScers of a higher 
class, called sub-deputy opium agents, being appointed on fixed salaries, 
with a fixed travelling allowance of Es. 100 a month for six months in the 
year, and a personal allowance in lieu of the commission granted to their 
predeo^ssora They still, however, drew a commission of Rs. 5 per maund on 
aB pfoduced in excess of • a certain si^dard fixed for each district, the 

aggr^ate amount to be drawn by any officer being limited to Rs. 10,800, or 
Bs. 900 per mensem. The collectors were still eis-offido deputy agents. This 
system continued till 1851, in which year the area under cultivation was 
1,18,228 bighas, and the produce 18,228 maunds. The rate per ser paid to 
the cultivators was raised to Rs. 3 in 1823-24 and to Rs. 3-10-6 in 1827-28. 
From 1833-34 to 1839-40 two rates prevailed : Rs. 4 for Allahabad and the 
western districts, and also for Oudh and Nepal purchases; while the old rate, 
Rs. 3-10-6, was retained in districts to the east of Oudh and Allahabad. 
From 1840-41 till 1850-51 the rates were reduced and varied slightly, but 
settled in 1846-47 at Es. 3-10 and Rs. 3-12. 

In 1852, Lord Dalhousie, then Governor-General, considering the old 

system " complicated and cumbrous,” ordered the sub- 
Lord Dalhausie^s sdieme. ; j. j. -i 3 J- J1 1 -XT 7 • 

deputy agents to be graded m five classes with salaries 

ranging from Rs, 500 to Rs. 900 a month, and in fact inaugurated the present 

^stem, which has been annually enlarged and improved, until the staff has 

reached its present proportions. 

For purposes of administration, the districts in which the cultivation of 
A toinistrativedivisions P^PPJ ^ allowed are divided into twelve divisions, 

agency. under a sub-deputy opium agent. The following 

ferm Aewa 4he divisions and the districts included in each ^ 
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01t£dpinr 

Ammgtffh. 

Gon^hpirr 

Basti 

Ailahalmd 

Gawspore 

Baieligarli 

Aligarh 


Bitxeniy 

lineknow 

Byzabad 

SnltUnpnr 


Including the districts of 
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QhazipuT) Ballia, Mirzapur, and Benares. 

Azamgarh and Jaunpur. 

Goradbpur. 

Basti. 

t Allahabad, Fatehpur, and Bandi^ including Kirwi and a small 
portion of the Mirzapur district. 

Cawnpore, Etawah, Hamirpur, Jalaun, and a small portiou of 
the Jhansi district. 

Farukhabad, Mainpuri, and a portion of the CaTrapore district 
(parganah Bilhaur), 

Aligarh, Agra, Muttra, and Btah. The cultivation in the first 
three districts was re-opened in 1880-81 and is at present on 
an experimental scale. 

Bareilly^ Budann, Shfihjahanpur, and Moradahad. The cultiva¬ 
tion in the latter was re-opened in 1880-81, 

Lucknow, Unao, SitSpur, Hardox, B5.ra Banki, aud Kheri. 

Fyzabad, Gonda, Bahraich. 

SultSnpar, Partabgarh, and E£e Bareli. 


These twelve divisions are again divided into fifty-three sub-divisions 
(iotJiU), each under a native gomishta, whose pay ranges from Rs. 50 to Rs. 80 
a month. Under each gomashta are three writers (miiharnrs) on Rs. 10, Rs. 12, 
and Rs. 16 per mensem. Each sub-division is divided among a number of 


zilahd^rs, drawing Rs. 5, Rs. 6, and Es. 7 per mensem. Their duty consists 
in the immediate supervision of the cultivators in their respective beats. 
Over the native staff are European assistants, some thirty-four in number 
who draw from Rs. 200 to Rs, 300 per mensem.^ They, as well as the sub- 
agents, are gazetted officers, holding their appointments under the 
Bengal Uor^nment. To each of these officers is assigned one (or perhaps 
more) of the' sub-divisions, and they carry on the same duties as the sub- 
deputies, under whose immediate cwdens they are. The sub-deputie^ in their 
turn, are immediately nndar the Agent, who is responsible to the Bengal 
Government, through the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces 

Having thus given a brief history of the department and the estabHsh- 

CmtiTatiOTof thepopiy. “ to describe the 

^ol^ii^ation of the plant. The first operation of the 
opium year is the "^ttlement,” or engagement with the cultivator for a certain 
amount of land to be sown with poppy. This is done in accordance with 
sections 8 and 9 of Act XIH. of 1857, and is carried on usually through the 
months of August and September. The cultivators in a village choose a 
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headman {lamlarddr*) who makes the contract with Government. To him 
an advance, varying from Es. 4 to Es. 8 per bigha, is made by the depart¬ 
mental officer, who is guided in his operations by a very complete system of 
village registers and maps, which give all particulars of the village for some 
years past. He is thus able to form a fair estimate of the capabilities of each 
village, and regulates his deaKngs with the village headman accordingly. The 
latter receives a license (paUa), allowing him to sow a certain quantity of 
land with poppy, Government at the same time agreeing to pay a certain fixed 
rate (in 1881-82 Es. 5 per ser) for produce of a certain standard (70°) of con¬ 
sistence. Tbe village headman on his part files with the Government official 
a kaMUyat or agreement, engaging to deliver the whole of the produce to 
Government, and to weigh it in at the place and time appointed for the purpose. 
The village headman is responsible for the advance and due fulfilment of 
the contract, and as a remuneration receives Ee. 1 per maund on the produce 
of his village, together with the value of the scrapings of his sub-cultivators' 
pots, after their opium has been taken out for weighment. 

While title settlements are in progress, and up to October and November 
^ , (the sowing season), the fields destined for the poppy 

are being carefully ploughed and manured. So soon 
as the weather is cool enough, the lands are sown. The seed is sown broadcast, 
about two sers being used to a bfgha. The land is then harrowed and raked 
up into little squares {hidri) for facility of irrigation. The opium poppy {Pajpaver 
somni/arum) cultivated in this part of India, is the white-flowered variety. 
Occasionally colored flowers will be found, but such plants yield but little or no 
opium.^ The soil best adapted to the growth of the poppy is a sandy loam, though 
other soils are much used. There is a considerable difference in the color and 
quality of the produce of the several sorts of soil, varying from a rich fawn 
color in the produce of land such as that just mentioned to a dark color in 
alluvial and heavier soils. Eoppy lands should be watered at intervals 
^ , <5f about fifteen days. Well water is, as a rule. 

Irrigation of poppy lands. 4 ? j ^ xx. 

preferred, but a certain proportion of the poppy in 

these provinces is now irrigated from the various canals. Of late years con- 

stroeted jHl water is used early in the season, and only a^very small portion 

of the cultivation is unirrigated. Poppy lands should be well manured, but the 

supply of manure at the disposal of the cultivator is limited. Cattle dung is 

tased,together with ai^hes and village sweepings. Atop dressing of nona 

safine earth, is very generally used. W^here available, sheep are pahneei 

^ and Persian rarieties for the most part bear colored flowers. 
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at night on lands reserved for poppy. When the plant attains the height of 
Weediog and tfaiimtug some two inch^, it is carefully weeded out, the plants 
to he retained being left at a distance of three to four 
each other. After about two weeks a further thinning takes place, 
and the land is regularly hoed and watered until the crop is ready. 

During the cold weather, the poppy lands are measured by the opium staff, 
to ascertain whether the cultivators have acted up to 
Mesmrements. their engagements. The amount of each individual 

cultivator’s land is entered on the village headman’s license, and recently a 
B 3 n 3 tem of giving each cultivator a ticket (or miniature license), bearing 
his name and amount of cultivation, has been introduced, in order to check 
illicit cultivation. The measurement is made with measuring rods (lathas) 
instead of with chains, as the latter would damage the young plant. Each 
rod is 5| hdths (99 inches) long, and 20 rods each way make a bigha. This 
bigha measures 3,025 square yards or five-eighths of an acre. 

By the month of February tbe plant is pretty generally in flower, and 
in March collection of tbe drug commences. In tbe 
CtollecUoa of the petals. districts of tbe Agency tbe petals are allowed 

to fall, but in the eastern districts the petals are utilized in the manufacture of 

flower leaves, which are required to encase the cakes of opium exported to 

China. The flower-leaf, in appearance a thin round flat cake, is made as 

Mamifectnre of the follows. The petals when mature are carefully drawn 

flowavieaf. the pod; they are not plucked off, or the pod would 

he injmred. A cwc&ho^ ridged earthen plate, about 12 inches in diameter, is 

fiae^overa sdowfirej the required quantity of petals is then placed in it and 

these are jessed with a damp cloth pad until they have adhered together. The 

flower-leaf is then removed and allowed to dry. By this time the plant is pretty 

well advanced, and the prospects of the season can he feirly ascertained. In 

districis where they require it, the cultivators are allowed a second advance at 

a fixed rate per bigha to help them to meet the expenses of collection. 

As soon as the petals have Mien, the pod begins to ripen, and when 

... it is quite firm to the touch, it is ready to he lanced. 

Collection of the drug^ , . ^ 

This process is generally performed towards the end 

of February. The pod is lanced in the afternoon. The instrument used is 
made of three blades firmly tied together. The incision being made ver¬ 
tically from the bottom to the top of the pod, a white milky juice -at 


Colleciaon of the ding. 
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once exudes, which gradually thickens and deepens in color. The produce 
is next morning taken off the pod with a small iron scraper. The drug 
thus collected is placed in small brass or earthen-ware vessel^ which are tilted 
to drain off the dew and any pussewah ^ which may have formed. This. 
patimDCih is a black juice, which, if allowed to remain with the drug, is considered 
to deteriorate it; as its name implies, it is a sort of “ sweaV’ and is formed under 
certain atmospheric conditions. It is purchased from the cultivators at a 
reduced rate. After the opium has been collected, the pods are allowed to dry. 
They are then broken off and the seed is collected; a sufficient quantity is kept 
for the next year, the remainder b^g sold to the local dealers for the manu- 
fiscture of oil and other purposes. The stalks in most districts are used 
either for fuel or manura The cultivators in the neighbourhood of Ghdzipur, 
sta&s of the plant used however, find a ready sale for the refuse of the plant 
for packing the cakes- at th© factory. This refuse, known as “ trash,” when 
broken up and sifted, is used, to the extent of some 20,000 to 30,000 maunds 
annually, in packing the cakes in the chests for export to China. 

By the middle of April, the opinm is ready for delivery to the various officera 
„ . appointed to recdive it. The cuMvators are summoned 

m r^lar order to the ireighiBg place. The opitim 
is classified according to its consistence hy the district oflSoer, and weighed the 
same day in the presence of another European officer^ who gives each cultivator a 
ticket,-showing the quantity, quality, and approximate value of his opium. The 
next day the men are paid. Every care is taken to ensure the cultivator getting 
his fall due, and the present system may be considered to attain this end. 
Should a cultivator be dissatisfied with the classification by the district officer, 
he is entitled (by section 12 of Act XIII, of 1857) to have his opium despatched 
separately to the factory, for special examination by the opium examiner. 
This privilege is rarely, if ever, exercised. * 

Besides classifying the opium according to consistence, the district officer 
^Tr^tmentof adiiiterat- to guard against any adulterated opium passing 
ed opmm. through his hands. Should he suspect adulteration, 

he withholds payment to the cultivator, and despatches the opium separately 
to Gh&sipur for final ordem. If it is found unfit for use, it is confiscated, and no 
payment is made. The opium agent’s decision in these cases is final. The 
amount of adulterated opium brought in by the cultivators is, comparatively 
speaking, extremely small. 

* 1'lds is tlie ordinary spelling; tbe correct transliteration is pasiwd. 
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All the good opitm is arranged, class by class, in earthenware jars, each 
containing one maund. The neck is closed by a lid^ 
I^spoealof goodt^um. with string and covered with cloth to exclude the 

dust, and sealed* The jar is packed in a basket, padded with straw to avoid 
hr^bkage* These jars are despatched, in consignments of 100 each, to Ghdzi- 
pnr, by rcmd, riveii^or rail, as the case may be. With each consignment (chdldfri)^ 
is sent an invoice {phildn register) which is returned to the district ofBcer, 
showing the amount of opium in each jar, reduced to the standard consistence. 
The accounts are then finally made up, and each cultivator is paid at the rate, 
mentioned above, of Es. 5 per ser for opium of 70® consistence. These pay¬ 
ments (technically called ck'uukti) conclude the opium year, but are carried on 
concurrently with the settlement for the new seasons. 

The following table shows (omitting fractions of bighas and maunds) the 
area of cultivation, the outturn of the standard consistence, and the price per 
standard ser at 70® consistence, from 1850-51 to the present time:— 


Season. 


lS50-5t 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 
I85S-54 
1S54-55 
1855-53 
IS56-S7 

1858-53 

185^1 

388!-^ 

1852-68 

2883-64 

3854-65 

1865-66 

2856-67 

2867- ^ 

2868- 69 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1872- 73 

1873- 74 

1874- 75 
3875-76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 
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Bighas. 

118,228 

137,841 

161,444 

187,924 

184,423 

176,447 

162,990 

5^77 

126,143 

221,800 

154,211 

222,914 

287,008 

358,107 

347,840 

227,325 

257,646 

265,572 

287,785 

309,751 

346,485 


Outturn at 70® 
of consistence. 


Maund. 



. 29,610 
38,919 
51,542 f 
39,269 ) 
31,002 J 
34,913 / 
32,800 I 
37,907 r 
36,716 \ 
30,976 j 


365,471 

356,442 

328,654 

361,672 

384,644 

374,687 

364,708 

416,015 

451,641 

432,113 

398,476 


29,618 \ 
33,268 / 
43,000 ( 
39,201 f 
60,113 \ 
61,661 J 
46,380 y, 
56,636 f 
46,475 f 
45,505 ) 
51,448 


Price per ser. 

Bs. a. p. 
3 10 0 
3 12 0 

3 8 0 

3 4 0 

3 8 0 

4 0 0 

5 O o" 

4 8 0 

5 0 0 

4 8 0 




«88 


5 0 0 
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The rose grown herefor the purpose of producing atar (properly, %•) of roses, 
for which Gh^izipur has a wide reputation, is the Bosa 
Damaseem. The trees are grown from cuttings, which 
are planted in nurseries for one year. These slips are watered every five 
or dx days till the rains, and are then transplanted. About one thousand trees 
pre planted out in a single higha of land. No flowers are obtained the first 
year; in the second, about twenty thousand; and in the third and following 
years, from thiriy to sixty thousand flowers per higha are collected. The 
trees last forty years. The expense of cultivation is considerable. The area 
under roses is about 260 bighas and the cultivation is confined entirely to the 
environs of the city. The rent of land for rose-cultivation averages about 
Bs. 25 per bigha. The manufacture of rose-water will be described in Part lit 
The better dass of cultivators—Koeris, Kurmis andtheiike—are well aware 
^ of the value of manure, and regularly apply it to the 

fields. The manure generally obtainable is of course 
cow-dong, but in ibe neighbourhood of the city and laige towns it is in such 
demand for frid, but a small quantity finds its way to the fields, which are 

mssHned wi& &c. Near Qhfizipux diy, the market-gardeners 

avail themsdves to some extent of the night-soil obUeeted from the lakin^ and 
ihe tobacco farm land is largely manured with night-soil. Indigo refte% a 
very strong manure, is also availahle near indigo frctoiiea The lands near the 
vills^ homestead are manured by a simple, well-known process. The more 
hamlets a village has, the more evenly will this manure be distributed. 

Water for irrigation is readily found at a moderate depth, and as the 
rainfall is capricious in quantity, and the rivers 
'^**’®*'*^***^' sparingly used for irrigation, wells are consequently 

numerous. They are of two kinds, permanent {pakka), built of bricks set 

either partially or entirely in mortar ; and temporary 
(iacAc^), which are merely holes in the ground, excava¬ 
ted after the termination of the rainy season, and destroyed by the rains of the 
following year. The cost of permanent wells varies from Rs. 50 to Rs. 500, ac¬ 
cording to the materials used, the size, depth of water 
from surface of ground, and style of wort The ordi- 
naiy eost of the temporary well is one rupee four 4nas, and occasionally 

more ; it rarely exceeds Rs. 5. The average distance 
poraiyw a. surface of water in wells to the surface of the 


litigation. 


Oast of pemumegat 


aaS tcmporaiy wdls. 
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ground adjacent was, in June, 1869, before rain bad fallen, 31 feet inches* 
Measurements were taken in that year at the wells nearest to thirty-six police 
station^ situated at tolerably uniform distances all over the district. The water 
in the temporary wells is generally within ten or twelve feet of the ground 
during the season they are used for irrigation. This of course is not a level 
which could be long maintained ; but the wells are excavated and used at a 
time when the water in the sub-soil is still near the surface, and before it has 
subsided to what may be considered its permanent level. The modes of raising 
water from wells and tanks do not differ materially from those described in 
Azamgarh. 

Ghazipur has, like its neighbour Azamgarh, been more fortunate than 
most of the districts of the North-West Provinces in 

jOiouglits. 

escaping the scourge of famine. In 1783-84, indeed, 
the Benares province suffered terribly from drought, and to this were added 
misgovernment and oppression. There are, unfortunately, no records extant 
to show the severity of this famine in Ghazipur, as evidenced by the price of 
grains. “ Within the present centuiy,” says Mr. Girdlestone^ writing in 1868, 
the Benares province appears never to have had a drought of importance.’' 
Since that year, however, the province has been twice afflicted with drought 
and consequent scarcity, once in 1873-74 and again in 1877-78. The former of 
these would probably not have been deemed worthy of notice in former periods 
of our administration, and owed the share it obtained of public attention to 
the scaa*e occasioned by the famine which was reported to be raging in the 
Si^hbeBiring districts of Bengal It never in these provinces rose to the 
pomiisn of severe scarcity, although undoubtedly there was considerable dis¬ 
tress, the result of previous unfavourable years. A Commission visited the 
eastern districts in March, 1874, to ascertain the extent of the distress, and 
the result of its enquiry was that in Ghazipur distress was not nearly so 
wide-spresdt as had at one time been feared. The spring crops were 
fotmd more favorable than in Gorakhpur and Basti, and no such flocking 
to relief works was seen in Ghazipur as in those districts. The rahi grains 
(wheat and barley) were dearer in Ghazipur from October, 1873 to Feb¬ 
ruary, 1874 than in the districts where distress was more apparent ^ but 
the plentiful rahi outturn of March and April immediately brought prices 
down to about their normal level. In the case of rice, however, which is an 
autumn crop, there was of course no fresh supply, and the price varied, 
between November, 1873 and June, 1874, from 11 to 12 sers the rupee, while 
i Report of Fast Famiaes in the N.-'W’. Prorinces, p. 97. 
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in an. ordinaiy year a rapee will buy 19 or 20 sers from October to March, jmJ 
not less than 16 from April to June. On the whole, then, it may be said that in 
general prices did not reach the famine limit, and that the pressure of distress 
was due rather to the impoverishment produced by previous unfavorable seasons, 
than to the deficient harvests of 1873-74. The total expenditure on govern¬ 
ment relief-works in Gh4zipur was, approximately, Es. 13,116; and on poor- 
houses (met from the charitable relief fund), Rs. 6,900. Th^ sums are 
insignificant by the side of those expended in Basti (Rs. 4,28,557 and Rs. 9,637) 
and in Gorakhpur (Rs. 3,40,195 and Es. 10,894) respectively. 

The scardfy of the years 1877-78^ is memorable as being probably more 
severe and more general than any similar calamity 
SeazeHgr of i8?T-<8. TPhich these provinces had suffered during the 

present century. In the Gh4zipur district the rice crop of 1877 was almost 
totally lost. Common rice was selling for 9 sere and 10 chhit4ksfor the rupee 
in S^tember of 1877. Provision was made, in the relief plan of October, for 
relief works in event of distress showing itself, but though con- 
fricee caseaed some panessuce upon ^ poorer classy the winter 


tneB^pasned ^ wi&ool any^mptmas ei sevmre sufierm^ smdthe rabi harvest 
brought considerable relief to the Masses upon whom Ibe skain had heso, most 
heavy. The uncertain character of the rainy s^ison ci 1^8, and tiie (xmseqiKml 
upward tendency of prices, renewed the pressure upon these classes, and rsli^ 
measures were started tentatively in June. The work—earthwork on the 
Dild^magar and Mahnria road—was opened on the 8th, and closed on the 
27th June, when it was no longer needed. For this period the average num¬ 
ber of labourers was only 712. The tahsfls of Ghazipur and 2^aniah suffered 
most. The belt of alluvial land bounding the latter tahsil on the north, requires 
to be flooded to produce a spring crop, and this did not occur in 1877. In the 
rest of the tahsil the land is rather high, and the depth down to the water 
level in the wells is great, so that only a limited area can be irrigated from 
wells, if the moisture of the soil be insufficient to ensure the genninariou of 
the grain. In the autumn of 1877 both these causes contributed to the 
partial failure of the two harvests. 

The municipality maintains a permanent poor-house. A supplementaiy 

one was formed, but the numbers receiving relief were at no time high. 

. JJnriag the first half of July the daily average amounted to 484. The supple- 

. > !Eya Bcconnt is taken the Beport on the Scarcity and Belief Operations in the H.-'W. 

dndng the years 1877-78 snd 1879, and frrat the district BeTenneAdministrakcBii 
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menlary poor-house was closed at the end of August, and by the end of Sep¬ 
tember the municipal poor-house relief had resumed its normal proportions* 
Two public relief works on a small scale were opened by private subscription 
within the town^ and about 470 persons daily were employed in these from 
11th June to 9th August. A native mahajan employed about SO persons 
daily in August and September on a famall work in the city. A sum of 
Es. 2,000, granted by the Calcutta Famine Eelief Fund to the Ghazipur 
Mission for relief of the poor, was distributed to impoverished tenants 
for purchase of seed grain and cattle; and Rs. 1,287 was advanced by 
Government as a loan to cultivators for the same purpose in the sadr tahsil. 
Such distress as there was came to an end with the kharif harvest 
of 1878. 


The prices of the principal commodities from June, 1877 to November, 
1878 are shown in the following statement:— 


Homth and year. 

Wheat. 

Earley. 

' 

Common 

rice. 

Bajra. 

Juar. 

Gram. 



Sr. 

ch 

Sr. ch 

Sr- ch. 

Sr 

ch. 

Sr. ch. 

Sr. ch. 

June, 1877 

••• 

20 


30 14| 

16 

25 

12 

20 9J 

80 4k 

JuJy 


)8 

10 

28 5 

15 7 

21 

14 

20 9k 

27 11 

August 


IG 

12 

22 8 

12 4 

16 

12 

20 94 

23 3 

September ... 

••• 

13 

8i 

15 7 

9 10^ 

34 

H 

16 12 

14 13 

October ... 


16 

7 

16 12 

11 0 

14 

H 

16 13 

18 10} 

NoTcmber 


13 

8 

18 Ik 

10 16h 

14 

H 

16 12 

18 0 

Dec^her ... 


12 

4 

16 7 

9 lOi 

13 

8 

16 1| , 

17 6 

January, I87S 

... 

IS 

4 

15 7 

9 I0| 

13 

8 

16 7 

16 14 


•M 

12 

4 

14 2^ 

9 0 

13 

8 

13 8 

13 8 

liareh 


13 

8 

^ 18 0 

9 0 

10 

5 

12 14 

21 9k 



IS 

4 

16 IS 

9 104 

10 

5 

12 14 

12 4 


... 

IS 

4 

15 7 

9 0 

10 

6 

12 14 

12 4 

July 


iT 

0 

1214 

9 0 

9* 

0 

9* 0 

IS 4 

August 

•** 

12 

4 

16 7 

10 5 

7 

11 

9 0 


Septai^er... 

•M 

13 

8 

19 5 

11 0 

16 

16 

^6 10 

12 14 

October 


13 

8 

18 10 

11 94 

16 

H 

21 14 

12 14 

Noreimber 


13 

8k 

17 8 

11 94 

19 

& 

23 3 

IS 14 


The greater portion of the stone used in the district for building pur^ 

BmMing materials* poses/ is imported from the Chunar quarries in the 
Mirzapur district. The price is moderate, owing to 
the faciliti^ of transport afforded by the river. Kankar, nodular limestone, is 

found in all the upland parts of the district. When stacked on the roads, it 
costs on the average Es. 3-8 per hundred cubic feet. The cost of metalling a 
mile of road 12 feet wide with six inches depth of kankar would be about 
^ TbU socoitat ift from a note supplied by Mr, G. J. Joseph, District Engineer* 

6 
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33s. 1,500. lime is manufactured from kankar, 100 maunds of tke latter pro¬ 
ducing sixty to sixty-five of lime. An expenditure of thirty maunds of wood 
would be required to bum 100 maunds of kankar. The best wood is said to be 
tamarind. The cost of producing 60 maunds of lime would be Rs. 17-10, vizy 
price of kankar Rs. 3-10, 30 maunds of wood Es. 12, labour Rs. 2; total Es. 17-10. 
lime sells at Rs. 25 per ll. 0 maunds. Bricks are made of various sizes, those 
measuring 9"' by by 3" are sold at Rs. 9, Es. 7, and Es. 5 per thousand, 
according to quality. In the dry season half-round tiles sell for twelve anas, 
and flat tiles for one rupee eight 4nas per thousand. In the rains the rates 
rise to one and two rupees respectively. Wood for building costs about Rs. 2 
per cubic foot in the log, and Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot when dressed and put in 
position. There are no mines or quarries in the distiict. Salt is imported, 
but saltpetre is largely made, and sajji, an impure form of carbonate of 
soda, is manufactured in large quantities from reh and exported by river to 
Calcutta. 


PAETUX. 


nfHaBiTAHm mmrmrmm, ahb mmxmx. 


For tihe reasons given in the Ammgarh notice, it will suffice to slate the 
totals by the censuses preceding that the y^u? 
1881. They are—as nearly as they can be given— 
for the district as it now stands, as follow:— 


Popolatimu 


Census of 

Total 

popalation. 

Hindus. 

Mubamad- 
ans and 
others. 

Density per 
square mile. 

Increase 
or decrease. 

1863 



1,089,629 

927 066 

112,464 

707-9 


1S65 


• »« 

891,803 

797,196 

94,607 

605 

—147,726 

187S 

f*. 


873,299 

783,889 

89,410 

601 

—18,604 


The large apparent decrease between 1853-65, continued in the interval 
1865-72, is attributable to the defective enumeration of the two latter 
censuses (see Census Report, North-Western Provinces and Oudh, 1881, 
§ 41), which appear to have been similarly characterized throughout the 
Benares division. It would manifi^tly serve no useful purpose to print details 
when the totals are impeached, and we therefore pass at once to the census 
<€ 1881, 


of issi: totals totals by religion may be shown for eadi par« 

^ ganah and tahsfl ^ foiiows:— 
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Grand TotaU 

Total. 

F 03 

o 

*3 

a 

& 

pq 

118,608 
118,499 
70, HO 
30,161 

67,162 

57,480 

33,624 

15,401 


I CxsrbiA 

Dihma ... 
Zahurabad ... 


Tabs!! total... 

Sayyidpnr ... 
Eb&npar *«. 
Babariabad... 

Tabsil total... 

Zamaniah ... 
Mabftlcb .. 

Tabsil total... 

Disteict 

TOTAL. ) 


299.770 i 146,989 

32,244 

16 476 

i 130,233 65,843 

35,855 18,564 

1 10,214 5,139 

82,512 39,571 

16,700 

1,852 

837 

7,813 

8,797 

944 

443 

3,899 

258,814 i 129,117 

27,202 

14,083 


100,403 

49,676 

22,170 1 

11,028 

34,605 1 

16,980 

157,178 , 

77,683 


146^38 74,649 

37,708 19,503 

11,051 .5,682- 

90,325 43,470 


286,022 1143,202- 1 42y8 1 665 


64,472 




225,949 116,006 


The area in 1881 was retHrned at 1,473’0 square miles ^ the population, 
was distributed amongst seven towns and 2,599 villages, the houses 
m &e fowiei' numbering 14,158 and in the latter 152,631. The males (507,117) 
exceeded the females (5(>6,982) by only 135, or *026 per cent. The density per 
square mile was 688*4; the proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
1-7, and of houses 113*2. In the towns 5*5, and in the villages 6*1 persons, on 
an average, were found in each house. In the nine years between 1872 and 
1881, the total population had increased by 140,800, the increase in the malea 
being 54,133 and in the females 86,667. The total difference represents an 
increase of 16*1 per cent. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find the persons return- 

OiristiaiiB by race ^ Christians belonged to the following races:— 

British-born subjects, 20 (7 females); other Euro¬ 
peans, 38 (20 females); Eurasians, 91 (45 females); Armenian, 1 (male); and 

* Tbe total area by the recent cadastral suryey is 1,488*20 square miles, * * To be qnitf 
ACanrate, 688*4, aa hi Census form I* 
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natives, 498 {248 females). The sects of Christians represented in Qhfizipttr 
were the Churches of England and Rome, Presbyterians, Baptists^ Methodists 
(Wesleyan and unspecified)* Armenians and Lutherans. The relative propor¬ 
tions of the sexes of the main religious divisions of 
the population were as follows:—ratio to the total 
gious divisions. population of males, -5001; of females, *4999; of Hin¬ 

dus, *9011; of Muhammadans, *0983; and of Christians, *0006; ratio of Hindu 
males to total Hindu population, *5022; of Muhammadan males to total Mu¬ 
hammadan population, *4808; and of Christian males to total Christian popu- 
Civil condition of the Nation, *5062. Of single persons there were 219,260 
population. males and 149,869 females; of married 261,824 males 

and 265,686 females; and of widowed 26,033 males and 91,427 females. The 
Conjugal condition and ^^>*^1 minor population (under 15 years of age) was 
ages of ihe population. 385,902 (181,386 females), or 38 per cent.; and the 
following table will show at a glance the ages of the two principal classes of 
the population, with the number of single, married, and widowed at each of 
the ages given 



Of the total population, 78,044 (59,813 females), or 7*6 per cent,, are re- 
Bistrihntion hy birth- turned as born outside the limits of the district. Of the 
total population, 983,084 (506,326 females), or 96*95 per 
cent.* gire returned as tinahle to read and write and not under instruction; 24,945 
Disfctihntion according females), or 2*46 per cent., are shown as able to 

to education. write; and 6,070 (200 females,, or *59 percent., 

as under instruction. Of those able to read and write, 21^501 (288 females)^ airf 
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of ttose nnder instmction, 4,781 (133 females), were Hindus. The Muham- 
tnadans who come under these categories were 3,269 (87 females) and 1,186 
(18 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 169 (81 females) are returned 
as literate, and 102 (49 females) as under instruction. Of the others six 
(males) are shown as able to read and write, and one (male) as under 


Kmnber of the blind. 


iasfeructioQ. 

The census returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind by 
Infirmities: person of age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
tinsoand mind trictj—the religions of course being those to which by 

common repute these unfortunates are supposed to belong, or the religions 
of their parents. The total of all religions was 70 (24 females), or *0069 per 
cent.^ The largest number, 15 (6 females), were of the ages SO to 40 years. 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 59 (20 females), 
and Muhammadans 11 (4 females). The total number 
of blind persons is returned as 2,220 (1,077 females'^, 
or “21 per cent.® Of these, 607 (333 females) were over 60;” 234 (122 
'females) between 50 and 60; 304 (160 females) between 40 and 50; 273 (145 

females) between 30 and 40; 269 (120 females) between 20 and SO; 126 (56 

females) between 15 and 20; 163 (60 females) between 10 and 15; 143 (51 

females) between 5 and 10; and 101 (30 females) under five years. Of the 

total number, 2,009 (970 females) were Hindus, 206 (104 females) Muham¬ 
madans, and 5 (3 females ^ Christians. Of deaf mutes 
there were 400 (142 females), or '039 per cent., the 
largest numb^, 75 (28 females), appearing among persons between 20 and 30. 
Of 353 (121 females) were Hindus, 46 (20 females' Muhammadans, and 
one (female) Christian. The last infirmity, of which 
note was taken at the recent census, was that of leprosy. 
There were 492 (68 females) afflicted with this disease. The percentage to the 
total population is *048, so that 48 in every 100,000 of the population were on 
an average lepers. Of the total number 454 (50 females) were Hindus, 37 (8 
females) Muhammadans, and one (male) Christian. 

Distributing the Hindus into the four traditional classes, we find from 
the census returns that there were Brahmans, 67,840 
(33,011 females); Eajputs, 91,675 (43,782 females); 
“ Banias, 4,251 (2,148 females); and "other castes,” 749,998 (375,962 females). 
An alphabetical list of some of the more important among the last is also 
given; these will be shown a few pages later on. 

* 69 in every I|000,000 of the population. in every 10,000 of the population. 


Deaf mutes. 


Ijepers* 


Hindus bj castes. 
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B£jpots, 


The census returns of 1881 throw no light upon Brahman subdivisions. 
Brahmans returns of 1872 are admittedly inaccnmta 

The following subdivisions in the latter census were 
iretumed with more than 1,000 members each:—^Acharj, Chaube, Qaur, 
Kanaujia, Sarwaria, and Sangaldwfpi. 

The great majority of land-owning fraternities of the district are Raj* 
puts and Bhumhars. They ail represent themselves 
^^^*^*^* as the descendants of immigrants, who, at no very 

remote period, founded colonies in this and neighbouring districts; accord¬ 
ing to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty generations 
have elapsed since the first advent of their forefathers. The Bhuinh&rs 
will be mentioned later on. Of the Rajput clans, with more than 100 
members in each, the following list compiled from the recent 1881 census 
returns, although not claiming to be a perfectly accurate account of the 
numerous subdivisions represented in the district, is perhaps as correct a one as 
could be obtained:—^ 


Oxa. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Clan. 

Total 

population 

Bais 4M 


7,0U 

3,272 

Kinwar ... 


261 

Baisw4r ... 

... 

387 

197 

Kistwar ... 

... 

199 

Banaphar 


315 

160 

Maharwar or 

Manb- | 

1,562 

Baosharia 

«.* 

96 

48 

taur. 



Barahia 


113 

57 

Hagbans 


171 

Barahuot 

... 

102 

1 58 

Narauni ... 


155 

Baranb4r 


100 

61 

Nigamm... 


423 

Baranshankar 

•»« i 

379 

182 

Nikumbh 


270 

Bargaijan 


2,417 

1,167 

Pakshgotri 

•«« 

1.086 

Barmora... 

••• 

374 

199 

Panwir ... 

e«ra 

560 

Bemwar.«« 

... 

100 

50 

Raghuhans 

*•» 

2,929 

Benbans 

... 

264 

123 

Sabarha .. 


687 

Birw4r ... 

... 

898 

438 

Sengar 

9»* 

10,819 

Bisen ... 

••• 

2,014 

943 

Sodbans 

• •t 

376 

Chandel... 

... 

699 

326 

Sombans.** 


1,937 

Chauhan.M 


1,143 

550 

Songbans 


203 

X>ikh!t 

»»» 

16,451 

7,149 

Sukalbans 


776 

Bonwir ... 


6,380 

8,109 

Sulkot ... 


399 

Gaharw4r 

.«• 

6,864 

3,316 

Surajbans 

• •a 

3,502 

Oahlot 


322 

141 

Ujain 


123 

Gautam 


7,480 

3,539 

Unspecified 

«*« 

3,820 

K4k4n ... 

««■ 

5.881 

2,784 

Specified clans 

with 

1,629 

Earcholia 


236 

131 

under 1 Oi members. 


Kansik ... 

... 

762 

881 

Total 

... 

91,675 


Females. 


112 

82 

799 

88 

68 

211 

143 

534 

263 

1,396 

826 

5,266 

169 

942 ' 

107 

870 

195 

1,651 

78 

1,820- 

779 

43,782 


The special object sought from the census return was information regard¬ 
ing the working of the Infanticide Act. The bearing of the statistics on this 

spelling of the names has been corrected and the names arranged alphabeticailji 
laf e«iber reapects the list Is identical with that printed in Mr. White’s volume of Sez SioHstiOK 
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subject will be treated of later: here we are concerned with the distribution 
of the clans and their traditions. The principal of them are, in the order in 
whidh they are described in the following paragraphs, the Sengar, Dikhit, 
Oiiww&r, Oautam, Birw&r, Kakdn, Maharw&r, Sakarwar, Six raj bans, Bargalydn^ 
JBab^ Donw£r, Eaghubans, and Sukalbans. 

An important and interesting branch of the Sengar tribe occupy part of 
theZahurabad parganah in this district, and the whole 
of the adjacent parganah of Lakhnesar (in Ballta v,) 
They state that they are descended from Bari and Bir, two Thakurs who 
came from Phaphtind in Etowah and took service with the Bhar raja of the 
northern part of this district. On one occasion, having been struck by the 
rija> they and their adherents killed him and took possession of the country. 
The descendants of Hari occupied Lakhnesar, while those of JBir settled partly 
in Zahiirabad and partly in a portion of Sikandarpur (in the Ballia district). 
Fifteen generations are counted from the time of the first founders of the clan 
to the pr^nt day. The Sengars are all devoted to the worship of a deified 
member of the tribe named Amar Sinh, who lived about two hundred years 
ago. He is worshipped under the designation of Nath Eabd, and several tem¬ 
ples to his honour have been erected in Basra, the chief village of Lakhnesar, 
A branch of the Dikhit or Dikshit clan of Sdrajbans Rajputs occupy 
nearly the whole of the Pachotar parganah, where they 
are called Pachtorias, and some villages in Shadfabad. 
They state that their ancestor, Manik Eao, came from the Bulandshahr district 
fimut twenty g^erations ago. 

The Gaiiarw&r tribe, one of the thirty-six royal tribes of Rajputs, occupies 
an important position in this district The greater 
part of parganah Mah&ich belongs to a branch of this 
tiib^ who claim descent from Babu Kunwar Manik Chand Sinh, a cadet of the 
femily of the rdja of Kantit in the Mirzapur district, where are the head¬ 
quarters of the tribe. The Babu is stated to have been in the militaiy employ¬ 
ment of the emperors of Dehli, and to have taken the farm of the parganah 
at a higher revenue than the Brahmans that held it before him. The villages 
held 1^ the GaharwArs are divided into three tarafsj called by the names of 
Hun war Sinhs three sons, Sidhan, Jamdarag, and Badha Bdi. Two or three 
centuries ago, ten of the descendants of Sidhan Rdi entered into a warlike 
cenfedaracy and built eight forts, the ruins of which still remain at Dhanapur, 
chief village of the parganah. The Gaharwars now retain about half of 
the one hundred and eighty-four villages formerly owned by them; but the 
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chief village, Dhan&pnr, is irretrievably mortgaged. One small branch, during 
the Mughal rule, became Musalm&ns. For several generations all connection 
between the branch of the Gaharwars in Mah^ich and the parent stock of 
Kantit has ceased, and the members of the two branches will not even eat* 
together. There is also a small colony of Gaharwars in Pachotar. 

The greater part of the Karanda parganah is owned by a very numerous 
clan of Gautam Sombans, or Rajputs of the lunar race. 
They trace their descent from the main branch of the 
clan, which has its head-quarters at Argal, in the Fatehpur district. They 
appear to have settled in this district about four or five hundred years ago. 
The Gautams in four villages became Musalmans during the rule of the Mughal 
emperors. The principal village is Mainpiir, the settlement of which was 
concluded with the head-man, not in the name of the entire proprietary body^ 
but as sole owner. The result of this procedure has been a long continued 
feud and frequent litigation between his descendants and those of the original 
shareholders, who are now reduced to the position of cultivators. 

The principal seats of the Birwar E4jputs are in the Ballia district (g. u), 

, Birwir. there is a branch of the clan at DeOchandpur in 

the Sayyidpur paTganalu They claim descent from the Tomars of Dehli. 

The tribe of K4k&n Eajputs in parganah Shidlabad is numerous, and 
fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the per- 
manent settlement. They state that, about fifteen 
generations ago, the founder of the clan, Ratan Eai, came from Aldemau in 
the SuMnpur district, expelled the Bhars, and took possession of the country 
which they now hold. 

The Maharwars and Manhraurs are separately mentioned in the census 
return, but they are believed to be the one and the 
Maharwto. same clan. JDr. Oldham calls them 'Murwars/ and 

states that they derive their origin and also their name from Marwar, a State 
in E^jpiitana better known perhaps as Jodhpur. If we are right in connecting 
Dr. Oldham's "Murwars* with the Maharwars, Mr. Sherring gives a different 
account of them; for, in writing of the latter {Hindu Tribes, L, page 240), he 
describes them as a spurious clan of R&jputs of the Unao district, who were 
** originally palanquin-hearers, called kahdr or mahra^in [the service of lija 
Tilakchand, the head of the Bais Eajputs of Baiswara.” According , to 
Dr. Oldham, their principal colonies were in parganahs Pachotar and Zamdniah. 
TRimr hyrgest taluka was Gaighdt, but it has long ago passed from the p^ssea* 
simcf the ckn. 


Maharwars. 



RJfJFUTS. 


The entire eastern portion of the Zam&niah parganah is occupied by the- 
Sakarw4r tribe, the moat numerous Hindu land-owning 
tribe in the distrioty with the single exception of the^ 
Einwir Bhdinhirs of Muhammadabad. There is some doubt as to whether 
this tribe is of Brahmanical or of Rajput origin. Its numerous members in* 
the Agra district profess to belong to the solar race of R^puts, but the Sakar- 
m6x& of Zam4niab, though aflSrming that their ancestors came from Fatehpur 
Sikri, in the Agra district, and though evidently^ therefore, related to the Agra 
Sakarwars^ yet claim to be descended from Misr Brahmans. There is no evi¬ 
dence, however, to support this claim. They look up to the mythical rfija 
Gadfa, alleged by the Hindus to have been the founder of Gh^zipur, as their 
ancestor. He is asserted to have had four sons, Achal, Abchal,5S4ran, and^ 
Rohi. Consideiahie confusion has sprung up among the descendants of these 
sons, for while some regard themselves as Sakarwar Rajputs, others speak of 
themselves as Sakarwar Bhuinh&rs. The descendants of Achal, S^ran, and 
Rohi are Bhiiinhars. AchaFs descendants reside at Sohwal, Patkania, and 
adjacent villages in the north-east of Zamiiniah, while those of Rohi and Saran 
are settled in the Shahabad district. Abchal had two sons, Sainu and Puma 
MaL The former of these founded a numerous and powerful clan, acknow¬ 
ledged as Rajputs, occupying the large village of Gahmar, and other villages 
adjacent in the south-east of the parganah; while the descendants of Ptirna 
Mai form a very numerous clan, considered Bhuinhte, occupying the large vil¬ 
lage of Sherpur and Reotfpur in the north-east of the parganah. The Sherpur^ 
Beotfpur taluka has an area of 29,745 acres, and pays a land revenue of 
3Ss^2%900 per annum. The taluka consists of a very fertile tract of lowland 
eountij^ and the proprietors are generally rich, and have retained a great part 
of their hereditary property. The estates of the Rajput Sakarwdrs are, on the 
other hand, on the less productive upland, and the proprietors are, as a rule, 
poor. The Gahmar zamind4rs, who hdd 12,433 acres, at the low revenue of 
Rs. 7,420, have, from the commencement of our rule to the disarmament, been 
notorious for their insubordination. After the permanent settlement their 
head-man, Abdhut Eai, was for long in open rebellion; and their property was 
declared forfeited to Government, but after some years their offences were 
condoned and their proprietary right restored. They are now believed to be 
well-disposed- 

One of the descendants of Pdrna Mai, named Mahar R^i, ten generations 
ago, became a Musaim^n, and from him are descended a tribe of Nau-muslims„ 
occupying fourteen villages on the Karmnasa, and called Kams&r. Their 
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Bargaijan, 


'Domwix, 


litincipal village, Useya, passed, at an early period of our rule, into tlie hands 
of the amil Deoklnandan, and they have alv7ays given a good deal of trouble. 
They enlist largely in the native army. 

The Surajbans of Zahurahad claim to be descendants of Hankar and 
Narkar Rai, who settled in the parganah and expelled 
the Rajbhars. They are a flourishing tribe. The Bar- 
gaiyans of Zahdrabad state that they are Cbauhan Rajputs from the Mainpuri 
Bargaij'n district, and received the title of Bargaiy4n as a recog¬ 

nition of some of their ancestors having " done a great 
work ” {kand bard kiyd). Most of their estates were sold, for arrears of land- 
revenue, to the r&ja of Dumrfion, between fifty and sixty years ago. They are 
now poor and discontented. The Bais R&jputs of parganah Bahariabad, who 
own ten or twelve villages, state that they are descended 
from one Baghel Rai, who, fourteen or fifteen genera¬ 
tions ago, came from Baswdra in Oudh, the home of the great Bais tribe, and 
colonised the country, which he found a jungle. 

Tlfe Donw&r B&jpnts hold five large villages in parganah Garha and 
twelve in Sayyidpur,and there is a powerful clan of them 
in the Qybipur x^rganah. They have also colonies 
in Khdnpur. and Bahariabad. They are described by Sir H. Elliot 
mental Olossa7*y, I., page 85) as a mixed Rajput-Brahman tribe. The Itonwit* 
Edjputs are said by Dr. Oldham {Statistical Memoir, Yol. I., page 65) to be of 
a dark complexion and to have non-Aryan features; he thinks they may have 
aboriginal blood in their veins, but there is no tradition on this subject. 

The Eaghubans Rajputs of parganah Khanpur are a branch of a very 

„ , , numerous and powerful clan, who hold the Dobi 

Eaghubans. ^ i -o -l 

parganah of Jaunpur, and parganahs Katehar, Barah, 

and Mahwari of Benares. In the time of Rdja Doman Deo, of Cbandrauli, 

who flourished during the reign of Sher Shah, the Raghuhans of Katehar, 

crossing the G6mti, took possession of ten villages, which they still hold. There 

Snkslbans ^ colony of Sukalbans Rajputs near the centre of 

parganah Zamaniah, occupying three talukas. One of 
their villages, Nawal or Nauli, contains upwards of five thousand inhabitants. 
After the Rajputs the most important in rank are the Bhuinhdrs. 

.. Their traditions were examined at considerable length 

Bhumhars.J , i • 

in the Azamgarh notice (g. v.) In popular estima¬ 
tion, they share in something of the sacredness that attaches to the Brahmans, 
and, hj the old law of the Benares province, they, like the genuine Brahmans, 


Eaghubans. 


Sukalbans. 


Bhumheirs,' 



BHtJfNHARg. 
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were exempted from capital punishment. Family priests, however, and 
spiritual guides are never chosen from among them. They may not drink or 
smoke with Bmhmans, and only under some restrictions with Rajputs. There 
are numerous subdivisions or tribes among Bhiiinh^rs, and these are generally, 
if not always, called by the name of some recognized RAjput clan. Numerous 
instances have been given under Azamgakh. In many cases the mention 
of a common place of origin, and often a common ancestor, supports the view 
that there is a tie of blood, even when, as frequently happens, the tie is not 
openly acknowledged. It has been asserted that the Bhuinhdrs are, as a class, 
more frugal and industrious than R&jputs, and less haughty. They, unlike 
the Rfijputs, regulate their expenditure on marriages and similar occasions, 
with reference rather to their actual income than to their imaginary rank. 
(See further in Sherring’s Hindu Tribes, I, 39, and Supp. Gloss,, L, 21, 
tt Beqq,) The principal Bhufnhar tribes in this district are the Kinw&r, Bem- 
war, Sakarwdr, Donw&r, and Kastwar. 

The KinwarBhuinhars of lluhammadabad and Garha state that their ances- 
^ tf’rs came from Karnat-Padampnr, which they suppose 

to be somewhere in the neighbourhood of Dehli— 
but which, according to the written accounts of the Kinwar Rdjputs, is situated 
in Karnata—and took service with Tikam Deo, the Cheru r&ja, whom they sub¬ 
sequently supplanted. There are three great divisions of the tribe, called 
after the ancestors RAjdhar, Makund, and Pithaur Eai. (1) In the Rdjdhar 

Ube MidhBxsept was formerly, for a few generations, a rdja 

who held his fort at Birpur. A branch of the 'sept 
uiilled im talika B&rah, in parganah Zam&niah, and became Musalmdns. The 
Bkrali lal&ka, and one-third of Birpur taliika, were sold for arrears of revenue. 
The B^rah ex-zamindars are poor, but many of the former proprietors of Bir¬ 
pur are large cultivators and money-lenders. (2) The sept of Mukand R6i, 

The B« sept. that of RSjdhar BM, is 

far before it ia wealth and influence. The zaminddrs 
of Koresar and Narainpur, who take the title of Bdhu, are the heads of this 
branch of the clan. One of the Harainpur zamind&rs, Babu Ajaib Sinh, was 
for two or three years deputy-governor, under Raja Mahip ITarain, over the 
entire province of Benares. His sons, Bdbus Sheo Parshan Sinh, Sheo Ratan 
Sinh, and Sheo Ambar Sinh, were dmils after the permanent settlement, and 
had a strong fort at Pindera north of Benares. They had much influence with 
the Rdja Mahip Narain, as his grandmother, Rdni Gnlab Knar, was related to 
their family. The toils joined in the conspiracy of Wazir ’ Ali, son of the nawab 
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wazir of Oudb, wTjich tenninated in the murder of Mr. Cherry, the Resident, 
on the 14th January, 1799. An attempt was made to surprise them in their 
fort at Pindera, which failed. They escaped and fied to Nep^l, and their 
property was confiscated. (3) The third sept, Pithaur R&i, is not worthy 

of any special mention. Their chief Tillage is Karim- 

The Pitimur Eili sept. _ ® 

‘uddiapEr. 

The Bern wars of Garha state that they are descesded from Da wan Rai, 

_ , who came from Bempur and settled in the Benares 

Bemwar. 

district. His went thence to Sahsar&m, where 
the family remained for three generations. They emigrated to Chaunsa in 
the Sh&hahad district, and after two generations settled at Narhi in parganah 
Garha. There are fourteen villages, many of them very large, occupied by 
the BemwArs, and a most carefully prepared pedigree is in existence, showing 
lire descent of every family in every village, from the founder of the clan. 
The chaudhris of Narhi, their chief village, who are the head-men of the 
clan, were distinguished for their active loyalty during the disturbances of 
and s@pe respected in the adjacent paiganahs. Unfortunately 

las tire resnlt of a Stigalioii, oommenceid in about a boundary, the 

lija of Dumr&on obtained in 1815 a decree agaimt the owneiB of taldka Narhi 
for ten lakhs of rupe^. The decree, which has now swollen witii interest 
to twelve lakhs, is about to be executed, and ir is to be feared that ttso 
results will be disastrous to the peace and prosperity of that comer of the 
district. 


Sakarw&r. 


Donwir. 


The Bhuinh&r and Muhammadan Sakarwars have already been discussed 
in connection with the Rajput branch of the tribe. 
The Bhdinhfc Donwars of parganah Zamaniah give 
the foliowing account of themselves:—Dona Chargia, a Pande Brahman 

and spiritual guide of the rAja of Dehli, founded a 
village near Fatehpur Sikri, called, after him, Donauii. 
His descendants colonised the east of the Azamgarh district, where they are 
called Bhath. Two of the family, Guraj and Jain Bhath, proceeded south 
from Azamgarh. The first founded a colony in parganah Narwan in the 
Benar^ district, while the second settled in ZamSniah. His descendants are 
the Bhiiinhar Donw&rs of the parganah, and the name ‘ Donwar' is derived, 
ihrough Donauii, from Dona Ohargia. The ancestor of Donwars in two or 
*feree villages was in the military service of the emperor of Dehli, and received 
valour the title of Khiu, which is borne to the present day by all his 
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The Eastwfa Bfefiiahdrs, who occupy about 26 villages in parganah 
Muhammadabad, give an account of themselves which 
eeaeritially di£fers from that of any other tribe in 
tba distiki. Ail the other clans describe themselves as the descendants 
odkmists. The Kastw^rs alone represent themselves as the descendants of 
the few Brahmans that, prior to the last great Hindu immigration, remained 
in the district,surrounded by the aboriginal tribes. “They may be regarded,” 
writes Dr. Oldham, “as a link connecting the Hindu occupation of the 
Gupta era with the Hindu occupation of the district in modem times.” 
The account of their traditions given by the same writer is as follows:—It is 
stated that Mandbdta,—^uot the great r4ja of that name, who, according to the 
Hindu Sh&atras, was the first “ Ohakravarti ” or Supreme Raja in India, but 
another of the rame name,—a brother or cousin of Prithirij, one of the last 
kings of Dehli, was affected with leprosy. When proceeding to Jagann^th he 
happened to dip his hand in the water of the Khataut tank, close to the village 
of Ghauspnr, where ancient remains are found, and believed to be the site of a 
monastery mentioned by Hwen Thsang. He found that his hand was cured, and 
afterwards, by an immersion of his whole body, the leprosy was completely 
cleansed. As a thank-offering for his recovery, he gave to five Brahmans resid¬ 
ing near the tank as much laud as an elephant could make a circuit of in a day. 
The Elastw4rs claim to he descended from the five Brahmans. The tatiV between 
Ghauspnr and Khataut is to the present day visited by sick people in the hope 
of experiencing its curative properties. This legend, improbable and absurd as 
Hseems to n% has a wide carren<gr in the district, and is believed by both Hindus 
wad MuhaEunadans. The Muhammadan version of the story, which varies in 
some particulars from that given above, will he narrated subsequent¬ 

ly, as it is intimately connected with the first conquest of the district. The 
Blu&frihir Kausiks and Aswarias of Zahnrabad call for no spedal mention. 

A full account of Banias generally will be found in the Shahjahanpur 
memoir. The subdivisions returned in the census of 
1872 (none were distinguished at the recent enumera¬ 
tion) with more than 1,000 membera in this district were—Agarwdl, Agrahri, 
Baranwdr, Kasarw4ni, Eiandu, and Eastogi. 


Among the “other castes” the census returns give the population of the 
Other principal Hindu following, who, with Brahmans, Rijputs, and Bania. are 
****“■ accounted the ‘Principal Hindu Castes.’ The name of 

the special calling or trade followed, or other brief note to aid in identifying 
them, has been added 
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Caste. 

Tot&I 

population in 
1881. 

Females in 
1881. 

Abir (eowberd) 




154,346 

74,746 

Barhai (carpenter) 


a«ft 

... 

1,243 

644 

Bhang! (scavenger) 

aaa 



1,306 

715 

Bhar (agriculturist) 


... 

#%. 

43,846 

22,683 

Bh£t (genealogist, panegyrist) 


• »« 


1,543 

815 

Bhuinhar (landholder, cultivator) 


aa« 

*• 

47,181 

23,872 

Chamar (currier, agriculturist) 

• •• 

••• 


180,716 

66,681 

Dhobi (washerman) 



... 

7,079 

3,565 

Dom (bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer) 

... 


1,873 

885 

Gadaria (shepherd) 

••• 

... 

... 

8,554 

4,206 

Uosain 




3,613 

1,534 

Jat (cultivator) 


f. 


1 

Kacbhi (agriculturist) ... 

... 



77,263 

3^206 

Kahir (jidlki bearer) 

... 

■M 

... 

?5,989 

18,899 

Kalwar (distiller) ... 

... 

• •* 

... 

13,239 

6,971 

Kiyasth or Kayath (scribe) 


• •• 

■•V 

15,421 

7,580 

Khatik (pig and poultry-breeder) 



,, 

2,083 

544 

Kori (weaver) 

... 


••• 

12 

5 

Kumhar (potter) 

••• 

... 


14,347 

7,098 

Kurmi or Kunbi (landholder, cultivator) 


... 

10,023 

5,047 

Lodh or Lodha (cultivator)... 

... 



28 

••• 

Xiob^r (blacksmith) ... 

«aa 



21,419 

10,538 

Xionia (salt-extractor) .« 

aaa 



18,633 

8.936 

MiE (gardeaEter) 
liall^(hoatiBazi) 


•M 

- 

1,023 

14,029 

637 

8,415 

Ctarbm) ^ ... 



Mi 

8,536 

4 291 

BasI (fowler, watchman) 


•M 

... 

4,549 

2,274 

Sunir (gold and silver-suiitli) 

««« 

«■« 

M. 

^^13 

3,874 

Tamoli (betel-leaf and nut seller) 




6,269 

3,173 

Teli (oilman) 


... 


22,478 

11,400 

Unspecified 

... 

**. 

«»« 

76,744 

38,828 


Total 


•n 

749,998 

376,962 


An account of the Ahir caste will be found in the memoirs of the Muttra and 


Moradabad districts. The following subdivisions with more 
than 100 members in each are recorded in the census of 

1881 


Subdivision. 

Total 

population. 

Females. 

Dharhor ... 

••• ... 


23,485 

11,305 

Gwal ... 

««• 

»9I 

90,284 

43,841 

Kaahnot 

•aa »«■ 


113 

60 

Tahiawans ... 

*«» «•» 9mm 

... 

! 335 

179 

Unspedfied 

«aa 

•«« 

39,912 

19,296 

Specified sub-divisions with under 100 members each 


117 

05 


Total 


154,246 

74,746 

i 


By the ceimis of 1881, the Bhars numbered in this district 43,846. They 


are, there can be little doubt, the descendants of the 
powerful aboriginal tribes who, at the zenith of. their 
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power, inhabikd a wide tract of coantry extending from Gorakhpur to Central 
India. They were Tory powerful in Oudh; and the country lying between 
Senary and Allahabad, on either side of the Ganges, was almost exclusively 
in their pc^eseion. In this district they once possessed the portion now 
known'^^as the Shadiabad, Pachotar, and Zahdrabad parganahs. Now they 
own not an acre of land, and rarely attain the dignity of cultivators. For the 
most part they are ploughmen or village policemen, and bear an indifferent 
reputation. There are said to be two divisions of them: the Rdjbhars, who do 
not*eat swine's flesh, and are looked upon as a kind of low Hindus; and the 
common Bbars, who herd swine, and are out of the pale of Hindu society. 

The other castes in the above list have all been described in previous 
district notices and present no special features in Ghdzipur. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
The «unspecified” of appear to be the details of the "unspecified’' castes, 
the census. added here as it may he of interest to 

ascertain them. Several of these, it would appear, might have been included 
in some of the foregoing, but they were separately returned in the schedules:— 


Name of caste. 


General occupation 


Arahh 
Bahelia 
Banmanas 
Bansphor 
Baranwar 
Bari 
Bind 
Bahirsr 




Kauehau 

Kandu 

Kan^r 

Kasm 

Kac^miri 

Eatwa 

Khatri * 

Kolipuri 

Xithor 

Hababrahman 

Marwllrl 

Hat 

Psnsari 

Patwi 

BSjbhar 

Bauniar 

Sapera 

Thathera 

Tarba 

Unspecified 


Cultivator, village servant 
Fowler 

Rope, string, mat maker 
Bamboo worker 
Trader 

Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer ... 

Toddy draper, cultivator 
Leather vessel ^iuppd) maker ... 

Tailor 

Mendxcant .M 
Baneer, singer 
Confectioner ... 

Dancer, prostitute 
Cultivator, shopkeeper 
Bopemaker, trapper ... 

Metal vessel dealer ... 

Merchant ... 

Yarn spinner, calico printer, weaver 
Merchant, servant 
Trader ^ 

Trader, servant ... 

Performer of funeral ceremonies of Hindus 
Merchant ... 

Acrobjit 
Small trader 

Braid, fringe, tape maker 
Cnltivator, pig-keeper 
Trader, cultivator 
Snake charmer *” 

Brass and copper smith 
Palanquin bearer 


Total 


Total 

population. 


13 

174 

1,500 

971 

1,639 

»,083 

28,485 

108 

239 

2,181 

222 

1,470 

612 

23749 

72 

181 

12 

49 

169 

1,169 

121 

108 

10 

410 

87 

499 

8,339 

556 

12 

942 

116 

646 


76,744 
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From the same sources is derived the following list (except the second 
column) of devotees and religious mendicants, and it is 


given for what it is worth 


Hame of sect. 

Classified as Vishnnite (V), Siraite (S), 
Shikta (Sh.). &c., &c. 

Total 

popalation. 

Females. 

Abadhut 



S V. 



1 

t**' 

Achari 

... 


s 


••• 

1 

mmm 

A ghori 

• •• 

• M 

Sh. 

•M ••• 

*«% 

s 

I 

Bairagi 

••t 

... 

V. 

•«« 



6Pd 

Gosdin 

• •• 

«•* 

S. V. 



22 

6 

Jogi 


... 

8. 



2S5 

ltd 

Kabirpanthi 



V. 

••• 


67 

17 

Khaki 

■ *« 

■ a. 

V. 

•*. 


14 

1 

B&na’kshdhl 

•«* 

mmk 

Sikh 

••• M* 

... 

100 

24 

8annja&i 



S. V. 



S7 

S 

Yaishnao 

•*« 

«*• 

V. 

• M •#» 

• •• 

S 

»m» 

Unspecified 

... 


f 



8S 

m 





Total 


9,IS1 

883 


ITiie of Hiadu sods givei^ in the Muttai and Benares memoirs 

lue ip^erred tot It sii^dd heiomted the census of 1881 did not pretend 

to a scieii^fic enumemtion of them. 

Muhammadans were returned for this distrkt hj the leoent ceii^ at 
99,678 (51,757 females). Ofttiese,96s,787|50^iie^alfe^ 
Muhammadans. Sunnfs (orthodox), and 2,891 (1,626 females) 

Shias (followers of 'Ali;. Muhammadan Rajputs numbered only 238 (119 
females). The objections to the census classification have been noticed under 
Azamgaeh, where a general account of the Muhammadan tribes will be 


found. 

The history of two families of Afghans in this district presents some features 
of interest. The first of these families is that settled 
Afghan co oxnes* Ghauspur and in eleven villages of pargaaah Mahaicb, 

Its members all trace their descent from four brothers, named Ghaus, Hetim, 
Pah&r, and *In&yat Khan, who were soldiers in the viceroy's army during the 
reign of Aurangzeb. In return for having gallantly escorted the wife of 
the viceroy—when in the hurry of a sudden march she had been left behind 
in a forest—the brothers received permission to settle in this district A 
remarkably fine fort was built by Hetim Khan, in his village Hetimpur, 
a fort which Dr. Oldham describes as the most striking ancient building in the 
dfefeict A tradition connected with it is to the effect that a Dhobi and a 
BraliiiiaB were sacrificed at its foundation. The latter, Rudrnath, was, it is 
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..H turn alive in a .landing peaiaon in the walla The place pointed on. 
as this mnral aepulcbre is stiil an object of local worship. 

The other Afghan family was founded, during the reign of t 
fifflneror (AuranoTMib) by a regiment of Afghans whom be employed in one of 
bis^itionsaVinst the Hindus. To the present day their 

their manner and general appearance some tra^s of thj ong . 

They wiU not intermarry with other Muhammadans in the district, whom, 

indid, they treat with open contempt. They X/;* 

chiefly at marriages and other important ceremonies. A few of these Afgh&us 
have acquired landed property, but for the n.ost part they are soldiers or 
travelling merchants. In the days when Fazl ’Ali was dmil this clan rehelle 
but was quickly subdued, and the town of Zamdniah burnt. Thenceforward 
9:<^mimiah remained deserted until Chaudhri Muhammad Ajmal, dmil of the 
parganah, rebuilt it and invited all the Afghdns he could find to return. 

The inhabitants of GhAzipur may be divided, according to occupation, into 
two primary classes, those who as landholders and 
Occupations, husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 

who do not. To the former, the census of 1881 allots 726,369 persons, or 71-63 
per cent, of the total population (Form XXL) ; and to the latter, 287,730, or 
28-37 per cent Excluding the/amilies of the persons so classified, the number 
allotted to the former class is reduced to 369,332 members aoUtoXly possessing 
or working the land {p&isvs Form XII.^ Table 6). The details may be thus 
tabulated:— 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

80,858 

1,971 


161,093 


$23,540 

11$,0«7 

63,094 

926 

■mi 

926 

235,971 

133,361 

869,88$ 


lanSh^etB n. 

Ooltlrators 
AgrienHttral labourers 
Pmte o^lce service ... 


Total agricultarists 


Following the example of English population statements, the codsus dis* 
Oasafieation according tributes the male inhabitants amongst six great classes. 
t« eensns returns. ^ 2 ^ professional class numbered 6,865 

males; amongst them are included 4,027 persons engaged in the general or 
local government of the country, 19 engaged in the defence of the country, and 
2,819 engaged in the learned professions or in literature, art, and science. 
(2) The second or domestic class numbered 1,859 members; it comprised 
all males employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, 

7 
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sweepers, innkeepers, and the like. (3) The third or commercial class? 
numbered 9,585 males : amongst these are all persons who buy or sell, keep or 
lend money, houses, or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money¬ 
lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,237) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance 
of meu, animals, goods, and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. 
(7,34f8)* (4) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has already been 

said; but besides the 235,971 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
as shown in the preceding table, the census returns indude in this cla^ 
546 persons engaged about animals {Class^ JF., Order JX.), making a total 
of 236,517. (5) The fifth or industrial class, contained 54,230 members, 
including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and mechanics, such as 
dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c. (1,234); those engaged in the manu- 
jfecture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,392 | 
those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as grain-parchers, confee- 
tionera, &c. (15,750); and, lastly, dealers in all animal, vegetable, and mineral 
ambstauees (18,854>. (6) The sixth or indefinite class contained 198,061 mem- 

(^17^122), and person ^ no specified occupations 

From tlie or kbouriiig wm oh^dbed -mmif all like for 

emigration to the colonies. Chirisg iiie-Ml' Wm ymm 
Itoigration. (1873-82) altogether 6,792 emigrants (2,673 

w^e registered. Their destinations were Demerara, 3,559 (1,391 females); 
Mauritius, 803 (110 females); Trinidad, 1,307 (546 females); Natal, 853 (334 
females); Guadeloupe, 247 (95 females); Jamaica, 259 (99 females); St. Lucie, 
106 (44 females); Grenada, 119 (43 females); and Fiji, 39 (16 females). 

The number of iuhabited villages or townships is returned by the census of 
1881 as 2,606. Of these 2,411 had less than 1,000 
inhabitants; 184 between 1,000 and 5,000; 8 (Sher- 
pur, Narhi, Zamaniah* Bahadurganj, and four large villages) between 5,000 
and 10,000; and 3 (Ghazipur, Gahmar, and Eeotfpur) over 10,000. 

The houses in this district, with the exception of a few of the very 
poorest, are invariably tiled. The walls are, as a rule, 
of mud, well-plastered. The cost of a common tiled 
house in a village would be about Es. 20. In the city the cost of a similar 
house would be higher, as the materials would have to be brought from a 
distance, and probably hired labour would be employed. So little skilled 
howevei^ is required to build an ordinary cottage that the members of 
&n:d|y can do nearly all that is required, and the mud for the Wilia ^ 


Towns and vUlages. 


Hons^ 
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is dug tmm the nearest tank Brick-houses are not common, except in the city 
of Gb&asifmr itself, and even there the paucity of fine houses is remarkable^ 

II mi^hi seem that the historical portion of this notice would be the 
most fitting place for a detailed account of the archaeo- 
lo^cal remains that even yet survive, in rich pro- 
fosioQ, in this district. But a concise summary of the more important of 
these may be given here, both as an introduction to the history and to show 
a glance the chief localities of antiquarian interest. In justice to the earn¬ 
est and able labourem, upon the results of whose work this account is based, 
it is necessary to state that whatever is known regarding these monuments 
of past races and civilization is due to the researches of General Cunningham, 
the late Mr. M. A. Sfaerring, Mr. C. Horne, C. S., and last, but not least, to 


Dr. Wilton Oldham, whose learned memoir of the district especially deserves 
here the most grateful acknowledgment. To the reader who has leisure and 
itirfination to pursue the subject of this heading beyond the dry details which 
.Alone can here he given, the second chapter of Dr. OIdham*s Memoir, illiistra* 
^,as it is, by facsimiles of the inscriptions and drawings of the more impor¬ 
tant objects, and elucidated by copious extracts from authorities not readily 
obtainable, may be recommended. The order in which the various objects of 
antiquarian interest are described in that chapter appears to he based upon 
their presumed relative ages, and we can hardly do better than adhere to a 
plan which has such obvious advantages* 

BMtari|Bhitari,or Bihtari, for under these (among other forms) the naine 
appears, is now a small town of less than 1,500 inhabit- 
^ ^ ants, but shares with Sayyidpur the honour of possessing 

the impc^tanl archaeological remains in the district. These consist of 
several brick mounds, a few pieces of sculpture, and an inscribed stone pillar, of 
which the last is obviously an object of the first importance. The larger 
mounds, which run parallel to each other from the bridge towards the village, 
•may be only the ruins of houses of the commoner sort. The other mounds^ 
irhich are square in form and isolated, appear, despite the fact that they are 
At present covered with Muhammadan tombs, to have been originally the sites 
of temples or other Hindu buildings* This supposition is supported by the 
fact that, partially buried in one of these mounds, stands the inscribed stone 
inllar already mentioned; and at the foot of the pillar was found an old brick 
inscribed with the name Sri Rximara Gupta, Several Hindu statues and 
phallic emblems discovered in the rubbish of the mounds, and numerous bricks 
in the neighbourhood with the same brief inscription as that above mentioned, 
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poiat to early Hindu occupation. Three Indo-Sassanian coins of base silver, 
attributed by General Canningham to the eighth or ninth century, and one 
small round copper coin, having on the obverse an elephant and on the reverse 
a symbol, supposed to be a chaitya—and by the same authority held to be of 
date at least previous to Alexander’s invasion—were by General Cunningham 
obtained in the neighbourhood. Three sculptures of importance found in 
Bhitari itself are ascribed by the same writer to the Gupta period, that is, from 
the 4th to the 7th century, A.D. One of these is a colossal figure of Qanesa 
and the second a broken bas-relief of the Navagrafaa or nine planets. The 
third is a large slab with a female figure, two-armed and half the size of life, 
over which is represented another female figure holding an umbrella. The 
group is interpreted by General Cunningham to represent a queen on her way 
to worship at a temple. 

The inscribed stone pillar remains to be noticed. It consists of a single 
block of reddish sandstone, 28^ feet in height, and stands upon a rough stone, 
7 or 8 feel below the present levd of the sdil. For the first 10 feet 2 inches it 
M scpiaie, aM M top of Ibe squaie part is an inscrip^on facing east. The 
pari, indwdi^ the capital, m cbmlar. At ila junction with square 
pari its diameter m 2 feet 3 inches, and the same tibh^nees is pfeserred, it k 
believed, in its whole length. The capitsd is about 3 feel in heiglit, bdl-^Aiaped 
and reeded like the capitals of Asoka’s pillars. From this capital on the weel^ni 
side a slice has been broken off, exposing a deep narrow socket which may have 
held a metal spike. The shaft of the pillar is split to a depth of about 2 feet 
from the top, a fact attributed on the spot to lightning, but held by General 
Cunningham to have been more probably due to the destructive bigotry of the 
Muslim invaders. He thinks that a statue may have topped the column, and 
the treatment such objects received during the early Muhammadan period is suffi- 
dently notorious to warrant the suspicion he felt as to the cause of the damage. 
The inscription itself consists of 19 lines of well-shaped characters of the early 
Gupta period. A reproduction of it is given at page 18 of Dr. Oldham’s Jfemorr 
mid in the Archceolcfgical Reports^ I., jmge 94. It will doubtless also fi^nd a 
place in the forthcoming volume (the third) of the Gorpm Irmriptianum Indi^ 
MTwm. It will therefore here suflSce to mention that it chiefly refers to the 
feign of Sfcanda Gupta, closing with his death and the accession of his infant 
wm. This Skanda Gupta, according to General Cunningham, ascended the 
of Magadha about A.D. 440. The vast dominions which he inherited 
alf northern India from Gujarat to the Ganges’ mouths. The inscrip- 
tioii givwm^telef tohis religious faith, for it tells us that he had clear 
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into the wisdom of the Taniras/ and to this monarch General Cunningham 
would attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned by Hwen Thsang. 

Bkilm Tapes, Chapter XU.,para. 25, cited in Dr, Oldham’s Memoir, L, 31.) 
The oljeet of the inscription was to record the erection of a sacred image. Its 
lines, from Dr. Mill’s translation, are as follows:— 

** Whstever prince in this place perpetaally worships this sacred image is considered by 
Bndra (Si»a) himself as one whose understanding is ennobled and rendered praiseworthy by 
this af^ionate derotion, even in the land of .Arha ('Indra) and the other celestials.** 

Dr. Mill’s remarks on the inscription, which are quoted at length in Df. 
Oldham’s Memoir, are full of interest. Space will not permit of their quota¬ 
tion here, hut it may be mentioned that from this inscription we get our sole 
acquaintance with the interesting fact that so early as the time of the Gupta 
dynasty, the two opposite Sectarian forms of later Hindu worship—that of 
the exclusive devotees of Vishnu on the one hand, and that of the worshippers 
of Siva and the Saktis on the other—were both prevalent. To the former 
class belonged Chandra Gupta and Kumara Gupta, the immediate predecessors 
of Skanda Gupta; but the latter, as already mentioned, was an adherent of 
the Tantra form of worship. 

Besides the inscribed monolith, there are or were several other pillars 
from 6 to 8 feet long lying on the ground in the vicinity of Bhitari. Dr. Old¬ 
ham thought that these resembled some of the rock pillars in the caves of 
Ajanta* From a sketch of one of these in his memoir, they appear to be richly 
ornamented with conventional designs. In the Bhitari bridge over the 
are several old stones curiously ^rved, the carved work being built 
la ^ probability these belonged to the temples that formerly 
oocai^sd fbe sites which are noi^ mere mounds. ' 

At Sayyidpur, about 5 miles south-west of the place last mention^'aiiS' 
aiyyMp®. “ neighbourhood, etT>ecialIy in the Zahdiganj 

bdzdr, are an immense number of antiquities. Most 
of these are small hut ancient carvings on stones, that at the time of 
Dr. Oldham’s researches were lying about, neglected, in piles and around trees. 
Near the buildings now used by Muhammadans, but believed by Dr. Oldham 
and other antiquarians to have formerly been Hindu or Buddhist, lie four 
uncut stones, each 16 feet long and very massive. From Mr. Sherring’s 
account of the buildings just mentioned, they stand in an enclosure in company 
with a third but modern structure. The first of the ancient buildings is sur¬ 
mounted with a dome, which is supported by 4 stone pillars, the bases of 
which rest on a platform 12 feet square. The second building is " 26^ feet 
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loDg by 20 feet broad, and is upheld by at least 34 columns, six at the north* 
east and south-east corners respectiTely, nine couples at intervals in the circum¬ 
ference, and four single pillars in the centre, farming a square. The two clusters 
iol six pillars have been united by stone slabs into two thick ones, each 2^ feet 
squara” The other measurements need not be given here, but the conclusion 
at which Mr. Sherring arrived is that these two edifices wore separate chai- 
tyas or Buddhist temples, attached, he supposes, to a vihdra or monastery, of 
which, however, no traces are apparent. These interesting remains have doubt¬ 
less been preserved owing to the use to which they have been put as tombs 
of Muhammadan saints. 

About three-quarters of a mile from Sayyidpur lies the village of Zahdr* 
ganj already referred to, and in its neighbourhood are 
Zaliurgani. several mounds, one of which is regarded as the 

remains of an old fort. Here, too, is an immense terrace called Masawan Kot. 
Indeed, the neighbourhood presented to Dr. Oldham all the appearances of 
having been the site of an old city. 

Qarved and ddbris were found by Dr. Oldham in the village of 

Aonrih&r, which lies to the w^tofSayyidpur. At Lathia, 
near ZamJmiah, is still standing a monolitli of red sand- 
^ stone. The position of this is about one mile and a half east of the Gnngm and 

of the tahsili at Zamdniah. Dr. Oldham regards it as 
a sister column to the Pahladpur column. Its present 
height above the mounds on which it stands is 26 feet, and the thickness of 
the column is 20 inches. Near the base of the column there lay at the time 
of his visit, and still lies, a circular stone, feet long, which doubtless sur¬ 
mounted it. This stone ends in a piece of sculpture representing two female 
figures from the waist upwards, joined at the back by a flat stone which rises 
above their heads and shoulders. There is no inscription on any part of the 
column or stone, and no conjecture seems to have been made regarding its 
object or date. 

Pahladpur, which Dr. Oldham suggests may he P41-ldth-pur (as Lathia 
Fahlidpor from lath), is a village in the Mahiiich parganah 

near the Ganges about six miles west of Zamaniah. 
"Near it was found a monolith pillar of red sandstone, removed many years 
ago to the Queen’s College at Benares where it now stands. It bears a short 
inscription in the Gupta character, of which the following is a translation (by 
Sim Pras&d):— 

Win wrfBasbvm for Ms conquests, who protects the good laws of the Kshatriyts, -wfto 
is iM Mugs <or who is always a helored king), who protects the hosts of kings. 




Xjathia. 
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irho has placed his ancestors in the heavens (or who has supported his ancestors and heavens)^ 
and who protects his good neighbours, such a king Frovidence created Dharmap&Ia even from, 
the beginning.” 

At Hingotar there is still standing a small flat-roofed structure, built 

of large and richly-carved stones, which appears to 
ffingotar. , , i r • ' 

be a temple of immense age. 

The principal object of interest at Ghauspur is a fine figure representing 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. There are also fine 
Ghanspur. sculptures of female figures and of a lion. 

Besides the above, the following sites of ancient remains are given in 
Dr. Oldham’s map {Memoir^ p. 38): Narainpur, tem¬ 
ple of Nardyana Deva, in the east of parganah Muham- 
madabad; Biraoli, the site of the “Temple of Vast Solitude,” described by 
Fa-Hian, and of a monastery founded by Asoka, where Buddha subdued the 
Demons of the Desert; and Birpur, mounds of ddbris, sculptures, and coins, 
a few miles south-west of Narainpur. The two first-named of these should 
hardly be called sites of existing ancient remains, but rather places identified, 
more or less satisfactorily, with names of ancient sites mentioned by Fa- 
Hian and Hwen Thsang. 

Besides the above there are a large number of mounds scattered over the 
district to which the people give the name hot. These,’ 
like the similar objects found in Azamgarh and BalKa 
districts, are the people attributed to the Bhars, Chertis, and Suiris. How 
hat mmm of these maj be relics of Gupta civilization is a question on which the 
may speemlate, but he will find nothing in local tradition to assist 
hwBL Alaoiigsl these that at Gh^ipur itself and that at Peimit ghdt 
on the Gingi nadi, four miles west of GhAzipnr, are specified by Dr, CJldlteij ; 
but in the Kh4npur paiganah alone, on the bank of the Qdmti near Sayyidpur, 
he counted 26 kots^ many of which contained old masonry wells and debns of 
brick. 


Kots. 


Among modem objects of interest may be mentioned, in GhSzipur itselj^ 

the ruins of an old palace called the Ckikccl aaiim, or 
Modernohjects of inter- , 

cst. ‘forty pillars, built by Abdulla, a former governor of 

the Ghizipur sarkar,, at a cost of three I&khs of rupees. A mosque and imdmn 

bara, attributed to tbe same governor and to his son Fazl ’Ali, are also standing. 

Among other more useful buildings may be mentioned the large bridge over 

the Mangai, built by AMulia ; and another over the G&ngi, built by Beni Ram 

Pandit in the time of Warren Bastings. Two forte, one at Jaldlabad, in the 

Sh&diabad pargaaaah, and the other at-Efeimabad, in Zahtirabad pargaaah. 
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now in ruins, but still picturesque objects, were built by tbe Abdulla mentioned 
•.bovo. 

Nothing need bere be said of tbe clothing of the people, that subject 
having been dealt with suflBciently in former notices. 
Olotiting and food. lower and upper classes a full 

description will be found in the Mirzapur notice, and to this the reader is 
ntfvrroil, as from inquiries made the description there given applies to this 
diHirirt without any modification. 

In tho matter of child-marriages no caste in this district has adopted any 
flusiomt regarding mar- reforms. Among Brahmans and E4jputs tbe age of 
rl«g»' marriage varies for both sexes from 10 to 16 years. 

Thu mixed castes, such as Bhfiinh4rs, Agarw^las, and Kiyasths, marry their 
ciiihtrcn at t!io same ago as tho superior castes, but the children of the inferior 
caatos arc almost always married at ages varying from 6 to 10 years. Girfe 
aro usually married at the same age as boys, hut among Brahmans, Kajputs, 
and BhdinhAra ft is not very uncommon to find that the wife is much older than 
har hatband. A native contributor has furnished a list of 35 castes which are 
•aid to tolerate the remarriage of widows, and, although the exact number of 
Buoh enlightened communities may not be as stated, there is ^ doubt tiiat 
thoy aro numerous and probably on the increase. The status, bom and 

aofially, of the wife and children of such a second marriage, is believed«im 
tubstantially the same as in the case of a first marriage, but the remarried 
wife if sho survive her second husband, is not permitted to offer the funeral 
rake to his memory, nor in tho case of the remarriage of a widow are any 
cvrcmonicH observed, save the offering of vermilion to the wife. Among the 
lower castes it is said to bo very common for a younger brother to take to 
■wife th« widow of his older brother, even though his own wife may he still 
Uving A widow, on remarriage, takes her very young chil^en to the home 
If her second husband, but in other respects she is completely estranged from 
her first husband’s family. , * 

It is bollovod that no castes in this district recognize 

« , , ,r„™«dr«. outsiders or tolerate interumarnages of them mem^rs 

S with other castes. Conversion to Christiamty or hlim- 

complctoly oxcludos from caste, and there are no apparent means of recovering. 

when io lost ^ ,,,, 

Th« councils known as pamMyois are mostly m vogue among 

and lower classes. Their principal function is to decide 
questions of caste-moraUty, and whether an offender 
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sbould be exeoinmtriaicated or not. Among the middle castes the following 
are slated to be the common causes of exclusion:— {a) drinking spirituous 
(6} eating forbidden food; {c) killing a cow; {d) incestuous adultery 
by wmx and any kind of adultery by women; (e) enticing away a girl; (/) 
marrying a girl of an inferior caste; (g) imprisonment in jail; and (A) adopting 
a low profusion, as that of a shoemaker. 

Performing penance and feeding Brahmans among the higher castes, and 
offering food and drink to the members of their caste among the lower, 
are the recognized means of obtaining re-admission to caste privileges. In 
the case of lesser offences a money fine is inflicted, and this is spent on 
ieasting the members of the panchdyat. That assembly also frequently arro¬ 
gates to itself the power of granting a divorce, and among the lower classes 
a decree of separation pronounced by it is considered sufficient to bar the hus¬ 
band from prosecuting the wife for bigamy in the event of her marrying again. 
It is doubtful how far this mode of divorce can be recognised by courts of law. 
The Bombay High Court (Reg, versus Sambhu Raghu, I. L. R., Bom., I., p. 34) 
declined to admit the authority of a caste council to declare a marriage void, 
or to give permission to a woman to re-marry. 

The Musalmans and BSndus live, as a rule, amicably enough side by side. 

It is only when a Hindu and a Musalmdn festival 

Kellglon. 

fall on the same date that there are any signs of bad 
Hood. There are a few members of the Rrahma Sam4j, chiefly pleaders and 
educated Govermnent employes,, but the movement is not making much pro- 
wecsHp ^ jSSth B4ba by the Sengars will be described in Ballia. 
seels sad ascetic orders need not be noticed again here as they have 
been am|dj treated of in the accounts of Mottsa, Benabss, and other distrl^ 
In the absence of an accurate religious census no estimate of any real value 
m to the numbers of each can be made. 


At Gh&zipur are the head-quarters of the German Lutheran Mission 
Cirlstttmtj founded by the late Rev. W. Ziemann, who was well- 

known throughout the provinces for his zeal and self- 
devotion, and whose death in December, 1881, was a very serious loss to the 
cause he had so long and so earnestly advocated. The Ghazipur Mission was 
founded in March, 1855. From small beginnings it has risen to be one of the 
m<^t important and successful in India. The present mission buildings consist 
of a church, capable of accommodating 500, built in 1862 at a cost of Rs. 9,000, 
an orphanage, a dweUing-house for the missionaries, and a school. In the 
orphanage there are at present 30 girls and 25 boys. Since the establishment 

8 
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of the mission, 948 natives of India have, it is said, become Christians isX 
consequence of the mission. These converts are mostly of the Kori caste, 
a circumstance due doubtless to the fact that the gospel is regularly preached 
to the opium cultivators when they come in with their opium, and these 
are mostly Koris. There are also Brahmans, Ahirs, Bhars, and Chamars 
among the converts, of whom the greater number live in the Zamaniah 
parganah. 

In connection with the mission is a large school, made over to it by Mr. 
Tucker, when Commissioner of Benares. It is attended by 300 boys, and has 
a staff of two Christian, eight Hindu, and four Muhammadan teachers. The 
school is prosperous and successful. There is another small school for boys, 
and one for girls in the Gora-bazar. The latter is attended by 15 girls, all 
Hindus. They are taught by the wife of one of the Mission Christians who 
has been educated at the Benares Normal School. 

The language of the common people is a variety of the Bhojpuri dialect, 
l^anguage. which is now held to belong to the Bihari language. An 

elaborate analysis of the grammar will he found in 
the appendix to Mr. J. H. Reid’s Azamgarh Settlement Report, and the 
student will find further information in Br. Hoemle*s learned QrammoLT 
of the Gaudian Languages. There are two weekly newspapers published 
at Ghazipur ; one is, called the WakAi^-i-Alam (News of the World), the 
other, the Khair--hliv:dhA-hlmldih, with which is incorporated the 
Tahsib. 


Tinder the head of ^ Native Authors’ a list of 108 names has been supplied 
by the deputy inspector of schools. An examination 
of this list, which certainly is not deficient in fullness, 
shows that the greater portion of the literary productions mentioned are still 
in manuscript, and, as far as appears, are of quite modern origin. Much of it 
is labelled poetry,” and appears under such titles as, being translated, would 
run “Letters addressed to Lovers,” Yerses on Love,” &c., and the reader 
may be spared the details. A few appear from their titles to be of a more use¬ 
ful nature, treating of etymology, syntax, and even of mathematics. A consi¬ 
derable number are devoted to religious subjects and would seem to be of a 
polemical character. A few treat of history. It would be invidious to single 
out individual names, and the merits and demerits of the numerous works in 
the list can obviously not be discussed here. 


BdiKsaticm. 


The school statistics for Ghazipur for the year 
1882-83 may be shown as follows :— 
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The absence of a Government high school will be remarked, but its place 
is taken by an aided school, which sends up candidates for the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity entrance esamination. The tahsili schools are at Gh4zipur, Sayyidpur, 
Korantadih, and Reotipur; the parganah schools at Nauli, Gahmar, and Bahari- 
abad. A noticeable point in the above statement is the low cost of primary 
education in this district. 

Tim district contains one district and 18 imperial post-offices. The latter 
Fosto^ce Ghazipnr civil station, Ghazipurcity, Bah4dur- 

ganj, Birno, Dhdndpur, Dildarnagar, Gahmar, Karanda, 
Kisimabad, Korantadih. Karon, Slnhammadabad, Kandganj, Nonahra, Saddt, 
Sayyidpnr, Shadiabad, and Zamaniah. The district oflSce is at Mardah, The 
postal receipts for five out of the past 20 years were as follows:—In 1861-62, 
Rs. 7,148; in 1865-66, Rs. 7,794; 1870-71, Es. 12,440; in 1875-76, 
Rs. 25,751; and in 1880-81, Rs, 26,945. In the last mentioned year, Rs. 9,677 
was obtained from unpaid letters, &c., and Rs. 13,049 from the sale of ordinary 
postage- stamps. The expenditure in 18G1-62 was Rs. 5,331 ; in 1865-66, 
Bs. 3,989 ; in 1870-71, Rs. 11,445 ; in 1875-76, Rs. 14,575 ; and in 1880-81, 
Bs. 12,449. During the years 1865-81, the number of newspapers, books, and 
parcels received have almost doubled; but the increase in the number of letters 
received has not been so great as in some other districts, 256,256 havino- been 
registered as received in 1865-66, and in 1880-81, 391,924. 
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Telegraph 


There are State telegraph offices at the railway 
'Stations, Tari-gh4t, Dildarnagar, Zamaniah, and Gah- 


xnar. 

Accx>rding to the latest allocation statement Ghazipur contains 20 police 
stations, 10 first-class, 5 second-class, and 5 fonrth- 
class. The first-class stations are at Gh&zipur, Mnhara- 
madabad, Korantddih, Karon, Kdsimabad, Bimo, Shadiabad, Sayyidpnr, Qah- 
mar, *and Zam^niah; the second-class, at Mardah, Sadat, Nandganj, Karanda, 
and Dhanapur; and the fourth-class stations, or outposts, at Narhi, Dildarnagar, 
Bahddnrganj, JalAlabad, and Kh&npur. 

In 1881, the regular, municipal, and town police mustered together 5S3 
men of all grades, including 11 mounted constables. There was thus one police¬ 
man to every 2*63 square miles and 1,882 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Ks. 57,022, of which Es. 46,957 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
^ remainder defrayed from mnnicipal and other funds. Besides these there 
in 1881,1,774 village and road watchmen, distributed amongst the 3,854 
villages of the district, at Ihe rale of one to every 514 inhabi- 
feoile* Their sanctioned cost, E& €4,188, was met out of the 10 cent. 


cess. 

Bie statistics of reported crime for the five years 1877-81 indiude 17 
murders, 5 dacoities, and 49 robberies. The annual value of property stolen 
varied fromEs. 26,654 (of which Rs. 11,720 were recovered) to Es. 27,721 
(of which Bs. 12,221 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to 
persons tried varied from 79 to 83. But these and similar matters are fully 
dealt with in the departmental reports and do not call for further notice 
here* 


Measures for the repression of female child murder are in force (18 Sl-82) 

in this district in 36 villages. The proclaimed clans— 
Infsiiticidto. - . . 

12 in number—are the Dikhit, Kakdn, Bisen, Bar- 

gaiy4n, Stirajhansi, Chanfaan, Dikhit, Bais, Raghubansi, Sakarwdr, Ndgbausi, 
and Sabrani4n* The number of deaths under one year in 1881-82 was greater 
among girls than among boys in the proportion of 20 to 17; but it would be 
unsafe to draw any conclusion from this, as in the previous year there were 
only 12 girl-deaths to 16 boy-deaths. The District Superintendent of Police 
seems satisfied that infanticide is not practised in the district The numbers 
lobe dealt with are certainly very small; but while the girl birth-rate is so 
low and ^I-deaihs ^ceed those of boys, there must remain ground fm: 
suspidmi. 
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There is bat one jail in the district. The average daily number of con¬ 
victs duiing the past five years has been 495 (33’55 
females). The average daily number in 1881 was 
440*25; and the y^riy cost per head of average strength, Ks. 33, Other 
statistics present no constant features, varying from year to year. They will 
be found in all necessary detail in the annual reports. Under-trial prisoners 
in 1881 numbered 729 (48 females); and civil-court prisoners, 66; giving daily 
averages of 27'50 and 5*16 respectively. 

Before entering upon the fi^scal history of the district, the following brief 
Freaent revenue, statement of present area, revenue, and rent may be 
rent. given; but the areas are liable to slight alteration to 

make them agree with those of the late survey, the details of which are not yet 
available {vide supra p. 5). The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 1,473*0 square miles, of which 1,006*3 were cultivated, 131*5 
cultivable, and 335*2 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 1,470*0 square miles (1,006*0 cultivated, 131*5 cultivable, 332*5 
barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Es. 10,88,062 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patw4ris^> 
Bs, 12,17,311. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultiva¬ 
tors was Ks. 22,32,547. 

The order of sequence of subject requires that the fiscal should be dealt 
before the general history of the district. In the 
. ’ notices which were concerned with temporarily-settled 

tracts, Him isTOFsioa of the natural order of things mattered little, for,'as a 
reference to the fiscal history of Azamgarh will show, there was, on our assump¬ 
tion of the administration of those tracts, a complete break in fiscal arrangements. 
In the Benares province, however, of winch the present GhtLzipur and Ballia 
districts formed the north-eastern sarkdr, there was no such sudden change of 
system. When in 1775 the first British Resident was appointed to Benares, 
1 m would seem to have had no more onerous revenue duties than receiving from 
the r4ja*s treasury the fixed tribute of sicca rupees 22,66,180 mentioned in the 
ecmad of the 15th April, 1776 {Aitchison^s Treaties^ ILy 43). No distribution of 


this sum over the four sarkdrs having been made in this sanad, we must go 
bacfe to the agreement given in 1773 by the Nawdb Shuja-ud-daula to Edja Ohait 
Sinh, from which it appears that the amount of revenue assessed with respect to 
theGhazipursarkar, andparganahs Lakhnesar and Shadiabad, was Es. 5,56,000. 
This assessment seems to Imve be^ the basis for the one made in 1776 for the 
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province en bloc. The system, if such it can be called, of revenue administra¬ 
tion existing before 1775, was substantially the same throughout the Benares pro¬ 
vince. Its general features have been described under Ben-aees. It was one 
nnder which the officers of the raj^, both revenue and judicial, amassed wealth 
by embezzling his income. Neither the amount which reached the r4ja’s trea¬ 
sury nor that paid as tribute to the British represented the real collections 
made. The interception of the revenue and the oppression of the people are 
features common to native governments when they become weak; but, as 
pointed out by a recent authority (Mr. Baden Powell’s Manual of the Land 
Eevenue System and Land Tenures of British India, page 168, foot-note), were not 
necessarily incident to those governments when administered by a powerful 
and vigilant ruler. To such a pass, however, had things come in the Benares 
province that direct interference became necessary both in the interests of the 
r4ja and of the paramount power. 

It is with Mr. Jonathan Duncan’s appointment to the post of Besident 

Beaiw Witt Mr. Jona- province begins. In 

tiuBj Daocm’s appomt- the year following his appointment, Mr. Duncan took 

*“ the settlement under his own management The diffi¬ 

culties that he encountered in procuring the raja’s assent to his own effacement 
are matters of history. The blow was softened, it is true, by a declaration of 
the Governor-General in Council that the deprivation of management was 
intended to be only temporary (fielter of Governor-General in Couveil to Resident, 
June 17,1789). It must be admitted, however, that Mr. Duncan seems not to 
have shared in this sanguine expectation. The plan of settlement framed bv 
the Resident was one that at the present day would be considered crude in the 
extreme; but, compared with the method previously in force, deserved the 
encomiums passed upon it by the Calcutta Board. 

The new system included the following principal matters—(1) uniform 
Main featniea of thenew leases; (2) the use of the measnring rod where land 
regaia to land- payable in grain; (3) publication of 

lord and tenant; the rates at which such grain would be taken ; (4) the 

principle that appraisement should take the place of actual division of crops; 

(5) the specification in leases of the share of the produce payable to the r4ji ; 

(6) the discontinuance of cesses introduced after 1187 fasli, those imposed before 
tilat year being consolidated with the rent, in the case of cultivators paying 
cash r^ts; (7) the preparation of a form of lease in which the rates of the last 
year of Ohait Sinh’s administration, viz., 1187 fasli, were to be adopted. There 
wore o&er mattesrs, for which provision was made, bat the most important points 
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id the system were the abolition of new cesses and a return to the rates of 1187 
fasli. 

So far we have been considering Mr. Duncan’s plan as it concerned the 
cultivators. It provided also for an important reform ■ 
ir\he'Astern of in the system by which the settlements of entire par- 
fanaiog the revenue. gauahs had been hitherto made with farmers of the 

revenne, called dmils. Tip to this time these settlements had been regulated 
W iHjmpetitioDj and made annually before the village settlements of the year. 
Reversing this procedure, Mr. Duncan laid down the principle that the reve¬ 
nue for all the villages of a parganah should first be ascertained. The total 
thus arrived at would, after the deduction of 10 per cent, as the dmWs profit and 
expenses incurred in collection, and of a further small percentage (12 anas, 
called the half harhai or banker’s due), be the parganah revenue payable to the 
raja. 

It is easy now to point out the defects in this system. The reader will 
Defects in the new sys- them discussed at length in Mr. Baden Powell’s 

Manual already quoted {chapter pp. 161, 186, and 
273). There can be no doubt that an assessment made without a general 
measurement of cultivated land, and based only on the estimates of native offi¬ 
cials known as hdndngos^ was a very inadequate foundation for a permanent 
settlement. This settlement, it should be stated, was not at first made in per¬ 
petuity. In this district, parganahs Karanda, Gh§zipur, and Muhammadabad 
were settled for ten years and Zamaniah for four years by Mr. Neave, the 
Resident’s senior assistant; while Mr. Treves, the junior assistant, settled Zahiir- 
abad, Piwjfaotar, Shddlabad, and MahMch for four years. Sayyidpur and Baha- 
riabad, being were not included in the permanent settlement {Oldham^s 

Memoir, L, 87.) The three remaining parganahs, Garha, Dihma, and Khanpur 
were settled by native commissioners {amins) for ten years. Parganahs Dihma 
and Garha are said to have been almost entirely waste in 1787. 

The extension to the Benares province of the principle of permanency had^ 
The settlement made however, from the first been contemplated; and in 
permanent. 1791-92 a step in that direction was taken by extend^ 

ingall the settlements that had been made for less than 10 years to that period, 
coupled with the declaration that the revenue-demand would remain unaltered 
during the lives of existing lease-holders. In 1793, the Resident of Benares 
(not Mr. Duncan, but Mr. Treves, who was acting during the deputation of 
the former to the Malabar coast) was directed to ascertain from the r4ja whe¬ 
ther he was willing to have the settlement declared permanent. On the 25th' 
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Jnly, 1794, his consent was given, the rajd being assured that the surpitiif 
revenue annually collected would, with certain deductions, be regularly paid 
to him. The final declaration of permanency was made by Government in 
1795. Begulations L and 11. of that year and XXVIL of 1799 gave legis¬ 
lative sanction to the measure, and defined the rights and ebligation& of iand- 
holdera. 

In the first of these regulations, two important provisions were made, one 

for the restoration of zaminddrs, or of their heirs* 
ProTisioBS for rest ora- tiir'i* -i. ^ 

tion of dispossessed zamm- wiio had been dispossessed previous to 1st of July, 

dars and other matters. 17 75 . and the other for the restoration of zamkiddrs 
who, having had possession of their estates since 1st July, 1775, had been 
excluded from the permanent settlement. Regulation II. of 1795 provided 
among other things for disputes (1) among rival claimants to shares in villages 
as to their respective proportions, or (2) between claimants of difierent farailiesr 
These claims were to be dealt with on the basis of possession subse<juent to 
July, 1775, but the right of resort to the civil court was reserved to the 
wu^siiiceessfbi chtimaiil.. Begulation XX¥ II. of 1799 was chiefly framed for the 
of co-eiiarei^.iii^ ryots, and oilier of soil^ 

the right of OoTemment to enact such n^ktiona m wi^i bo neces¬ 

sary for their protection and welfare being declared. Am€mg o&er 
the right to transfer their lands was accorded to propriefors, and a dialte^ 
definition of the term ^ proprietor ^ laid down. This definition, stated shortly^ 
was that a person holding under a separate lease from Government, by which 
he was immediately responsible for the revenne, should be deemed a proprietor. 

This is not the place to discuss at length the policy of permanently restrict- 
Mattersnot provided for acknowledged right of the Sovereign to a reve^ 

at permanent settlement. declared once and for all to be incapable of 

increase. Apart, however, from this feature, Mr, Duncan^s settlement left 
landholders without any record of their rights inter se. There was no attempt 
at the demarcation of boundaries, no survey of village lands, and the status of 
cultivators was left unsettled. These were matters, however, which admitted 
of subsequent amendment. 

As in other districts originally induded in the Benares province, so in 

Ghazipur, the necessity of some kind of survey of lands 
of 1839-41- , , « • 1 

and some record 01 proprietary rights became, m course 

time, forced upon the attention of Government. The survey of this district 

out by Lieutenant W. Maxwell in 1839-41. Boundaries of vii- 

li^ea ^^1# village and field maps made, and lists were prepared, under# 
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the superiiif«aifcaee of settlement officers, show'ing tbe ownership and occupancy 
of eacfa field. A detailed investigation was also made into the constitution 
wd tenure of each estate, the names and rights of all co^sharers were record- 
edy and liie amount of revenue they were severally responsible for ascertained. 

Bat the proceedings of 1840-42 went beyond tbe mere record-of-rigbts, 
Seitlemeet proceedings a»d to a certain extent amoimted to what is under- 
Ib 1840-4S. stood in modern revenue language as a settlement. 

Cmaiderable ar^ had escaped assessment at Mr. Duncan’s settlement. These 
wesre estates or portions of estates held revenue-free or on insufficient tenures, 
luud to tbmm must be added ail subsequently formed alluvial lauds. To discover 
md bring under asRsessmeait all such areas was an important part of the 
settlement officer’s duties. There were also many estates which had been 
farmed out io strangers at the permanent settlement;, but to which claimant 
now came forward and urged hereditary rights. Many of these dispossessed 
zamindurs were now admitted. 


Obanges in the revenue demand have occurred since the revision, but they 


BeTe!i«eiicmaB4 at three been small and unimportant. As will be seen 

from the following statement, in which the revenue 
demand of each parganah at the time of Ahbar, at the permanent settlement, and 
at the present time, is given—the gross increment between the two latter 
periods was only Bs. 2,00,458. From this, however, has to be deducted a 
remission, made annually on account of diluvion, of about Rs. 25,000:— 




Shadiaibmd 

Emifdm 

Gltazimir 

liA^h 

S»yjidp«r 






BaLarkliad 

Kbanpnr 

Habummidabad 

Gjtrlia 

Zal^tabad 


*«• 

«.« 








Total 



Reyenue in 
the 

AJ^^ari, 

Demand at 
permanent 
settlement. 

Present 

deman 4 

( 1881 ). 


Ks. 

Bs. 



4 VI 8 

100,008 

108,058 

MW 

7 ,S 38 

46,299 

51,342 


17,465 

69,8 JS 

72,^20 


14,259 

88,731 

89,664 

... 

9,765 

61,408 

62,439 


69,000 

171,826 

178,844 


51,257 

20,766 

(Rs. 54,304 j 
was held in 
7 d^r.) 

152 , 6^8 


8,883 

Held iRj4gir. 

43,099 

... 

7,650 

30,242 

31,204 

f •» 

56,517 

161 815 

153,838 

... 

12,600 

86,672 

41,027 

M. 

3,220 

6,832 

7,548 

t.« 

16,446 

93,204 

97,021 


296,807 

887,604 

1 , 088,062 


9 
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The fignres showing the revenue in the time of Akbar and at the 
‘Anthoritiesforthea3i>oYe permanent settlement can be regarded as at best only 
statistics. approximately accurate. Those for the permanent set¬ 

tlement have, except in the case of parganahs Sayyidpur and Khanpur, been 
taken from Dr. Oldham’s Menioiry and differ considerably from the figures 
stated in Mr. Shakespear’s Selections from the Duman Records, The revenue 
of the excepted parganahs have been taken from the latter work. 

The estimate of Akbar’s revenue is derived from the Ain^i-Akhari (Bloch- 
, mann’s edition of the text). These figures have been 

A^bai’s reventie , ^ o 

subjected by Dr. Oldham to a lengthy examination, 
{MemoiTy I., 83, et seq), with a view to instituting some comparison between the 
present state of the district and its condition in the time of Akbar.^ As 
Dr. Oldham points out, no such comparison can be instituted on the basis of the 
bare figures; for we require to know what was a mannd, what a bigha, and 
what the intrinsic and relative value of a rupee in the time at which Akbar’s 
Institutes were compiled. Further, the area of what was then the district, and 
Termm whidi is now collected from that area, have to be first ascertained. 
Witiiout reproducing in detail the calculations made by Dr. Oldham, it may be 
mentioned that be found the area of the Ghaztpur ^rk&r was, in 1596, about 
1,111,228 English statute acres. 

The present land revenue derived from this area he found to be 
c<mi^red with present Bs. 11,50,000. But while at the present time the adti- 
rerone demand. rated area of the district probably equals five-sixths of 

the whole, the cultivated area in Akbar’s time was less than one-sixth. If, there¬ 
fore, the value of the rupee had remained the same, the present land revenue 
ought to be five times as great as it was in the time of Akbar. This would follow 
as of course from the increase in cultivation, which he estimates to have been 
five-fold. Instead, however, of a five-fold increase in the revenue, Dr. Oldham 
found it to be less actually than times what it was in 1596. Further, if 
regard be had to the enormous increase in the money-value of agricultural 
produce, the revenue ought to be now, not or 5, but 20 times as great as 
it was in Akbar’s reign. 

But the causes of the low rate of the present assessment admit of explana- 
Canses of the low rate of =—(1) is the obvious reason, already referred 

P»ent assessment. jjj circumstance of the permanent settlement 

Itself. (2) Tile present assessment is rigorously enforced, while that of Akbar’s 
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waj*, it may well be supposed, rarely, if ever, realized in full; for it was only in 
pientifiii seasoiss that the &mils were expected to collect the full revenue, 
(5} M Akbar’s time only the best lands were cultivated, and consequently the 
average outturn per acre was greater than at the present day. (4) Under 
British rule the class of landowners, or middlemen between Government 
and the actual cultivators, has grown so largely as to render impossible the 
enforeement of so high a revenue as in Akbar’s reign. (5) In answer to the 
question why the permanent settlement was made at so low an assessment, 
Dr. Oldham points out that our Government had no motive for fixing the assess¬ 
ment higher. This arose from the fact that, by the agreement made with the 
r4ja in 1781, the British Government was debarred from receiving any revenue 
from the province beyond 40 liikhs of rupees per annum. It is true that this 
agreement was by the mutual consent of both parties set aside in 1794, but the 
settlement had been made in 17b9 ; and although the agreement was rescinded 
before the declaration of permanency was made, it does not seem to have 
occurred to the British authorities to make any change in the assessment. 

It remains only to notice the steps which have been taken since 1840-42 
KeTigion of records in *0 revise the village papers. These, very soon after 
the proceedings of those years, fell into confusion. 
Their utter untrustworthiness was brought to the notice of Government in 
1862 on the representation of the judge of Ghazipur, Mr. W. J. Bivett-Uarnac. 
A general re-measurement of the village lands and a complete revision of the 
viBage papers were ordered in 1863; but, chiefly, no doubt, because they 
were required to pay for i% the zamiud&rs opposed the measure. Although 
was not permitted to bar proceedings, the result was in the 
end mncii toe same; for, owing to the perfunctory way in which the so-called 
revision was conducted, it was after some years abandoned by order of Govern¬ 
ment. In 1874 a cadastral survey of the district was commenced, but this 
also was left unfinished. 

In 1879, however, a revenue survey of this district and of Ballia, under 
Becent gurvey and con- ^he superintendence of Major Barron, Deputy Super- 
cment rcTisionof records, intendent, Survey of India, was begun. Concurrently 

with this, a complete record of the rights of shareholders and tenants is iu 
course of preparation; and on its completion the evil so long deplored, which 
results from the absence of such a record, will, it is hoped, be removed. 

The law prescribing the modes for realizing land revenue in this district is 
Alienation of land by contained in Act XIX. of 1873, which anplies to the 
ancuoa and pmate galea, Benares proyince. The provision of the 
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law introduced by the regulations of 1795, that had the most disastrous effect, 
was that which made estates liable to sale on account of balances. To enter 
into all the causes which contributed to this would occupy more space than can 
here be given to tha subject, but one of therse causes, the internal dissensions 
between shareholders, may be noticed. A well-fenown result of the ready resort 
to auction sale, which was had during the early years of our administration, was 
the aggrandizement of officials who purchased estates for sums far below their 
real value. One of these officials, Deokinandan, was an dmfl of several par- 
ganahs in this district 5 and until his dismissal in 1807—a dismissal shared by the 
oolleetor of Benares (of which the present Gh&sipur district then formed a part), 
who was held implicated in his misdemeanours—estates valued at upwards of 
Es. 5,000 per annum passed for very inadequate consideration into his bands 
and those of his sons. These estates are still in the po^ession of their 
descendants. In 1817, Ghazipur was constituted a distinct district ; and from this 
rime forward sales were comparatively few, but the practios did not entirely die 
out till about the year 1830. Taming from public to private sales, it is believed 
that i|3e latter are ^ ccmfsmxm tbfe disiriel as elsewhere. No direct influence 
npon these mm be aitrib^sted te the perMWlt sotltementi. Experience, bow- 
eveor, seems to daow that purcbaaers are generally members of &o old land^ 
holding families, and not, as in the ^per distmts of these provinees, the 
money-lending classes, 

A peculiar incident of landed property, but one foimd eve® lo a 
« , . larger extent in Ballia, is the high value placed 

upon tenant-right, enormous sums being sometimes 
paid for the purchase or mortgage thereof. The rights referred to are 
those of tenants at fixed rates, the enhancement of whose rent is, except 
in certain very special circumstances {see Act XIL of 1881), barred by law, 
}lor with respect to other tenants are enhancement suits often brought into the 
courts. 

The rates of rent are, however, by no means low, and it is singular to find 

WioMes of rent changed from what they were in 

1795. Sugarcane land, which was then rented at 
Es. 5 per biglut, now fetches on an average Bs. 6; land cropped with tobacco, 
^inm, and vegetables, then Rs. 6, is now Rs. 9 per bigha; and the rent of 
other laikds cropped with ordinary produce has only risen from Ks. 2 to 
^ 2 - 8 . 

^ are sdnipst entirely paid in cash, the eustom of paying in kind pre- 

is » extent 
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The onij lanilholders of ancient and important families are the mah&rdjas 
of Benares, Dnmrion, and Vizianagraro, and Eaja 
I.ea£Bg Elsies. Shambhu NarAyan Sinh of parganah Sayyidpnr-Bhi- 

tarL The first three do not reside in the district and their landed property 
here is not considerable. For some account of the rise and present position 
of their families the reader is referred to the Benares and Ballia notices. 

Baja Shambhu Nar&yan and Babiis Har Shankar Prasdd and Qanri Pra- 
sid Sinh are the only landliolders In the district who pay an annual revenue of 
over Rs. 10,000. A detailed narrative of the rise of the himily of Raja Sbam- 
bhn Nar&yan will be found in the article on parganah Sayyidpnr-Bhitari. The 
rij» enjoys aa assignment of the revenues of that parganah, in which he is also 
sole owner of twelve and part owner of twenty-nine villages. He also owns 
villages in other parts of the district. Bdbus Har Shankar Prasad and Gauri 
Fras&d are desc^dants of the notorious dmtl Deokinandan, one of the most 
conspicuous of the auction-purchasers in this district at the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. According to Dr. Oldham, it appears 
that Deokinandan and his son Janki Prasad, who did not possess an acre of an¬ 
cestral land, acquired, during the time they were dmils, an estate, the annual 
revenue of which considerably exceeded Rs. 50,000. Part of this estate lies 
in other districts, but in parganah Zamdniah the present representatives of 
the families possess an estate, paying an annual revenue of over Rs. 25,000, 
acquired at wholly inadequate pricses. It was during the administration of 
Mr. James Barton, w\o was collector of Benares from 1802 to X805, that the 
power of DeoMnandap was at its height A charge of embezzlement of 
was preferred agaia>t him by two parganah hdndngos in the 
Jaunf^r Court; and Mr. Barton was complained against in the Proviiieial 
Court of Benares for collusion with Deokinandan in his various malpractices. 
The charges were fully established, and Mr. Barton and Deokinandan were 
dismissed the service in 1807. The unfortunate zamfndars whose estates had 
passed into Deokiuandan’s hands have, however, received no redress. The 
present repr^entatives are wisely non-resident, and the estate is under the 
management of the Court of Wards. One brother resides at Benares, the 
other in the Allahabad district, where he possesses a considerable estate* 

^ Almost all the larger landowners of the district are descendants of 
enriched government servants, sarisJitaddrs, tahsilddrs, subordinate judges, and 
the like. Among the few families of ancient descent and influence left may be 
mentioned the Kazi family of Ydsafpur, and the babus of Kureshar, both in 
parganah Muhammadabad. 
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He forms of proprietary tenure are the same as those known in 
other districts, ria., the zaminddri, the perfect and 
Proprietary tenures. imperfect pattuldriy and the bhaidchdrdj here called 

bighddam* The subjoined table shows the number of mahdls of each 
kind in each parginah save Zahdrabad, for which no figures are avail- 
able 


Tenurta(^mahdU or villages'). 


lHame of parganah. 


I ZamiTsdii- 


p8tt5d£rL Bhaiichfai. TilTa^: 


Total 

mabiils or 


No returns available. 



S7 

45 

IS 

44 

4 

7 


147 

m 

m 

41 

344 

7 

m 

II 

44 


Pachotar 

Sbadiabad 

Gbazipur 

Earanda 

Zahurabad 

Midia mmadabad 

Garba 

iidyik& 

Babariabad 

Ebanpur 


In tainka Gahmar, in parganah Zamaniah, a singular cnstom prevail^ hf 
which the shares are expressed in terms of the revenue. Thus a sharer who pays 
Rs. 50 as revenue is said to possess a Bs. 50 share, and is entitled to the same 
proportion of the land of the taluka that his revenue quota bears to the revenue 
of the whole mahal. 

There are several estates known as taldkasy but the word is nsed merely 
^ to express a group of villages held by the same body 

of proprietors, and has no reference to superior and 
inferior rights of ownership. 

There are no life revenue-free holdings left in the district, and only 

^ , four or five perpetual mudJU of any sizes. There 

BeTcnue-free tenure. * •f 

are a considerable number under 50 Ughds .in 

area, but ihe registers are imperfeci^ and accurate statistics cannot be 

-§?ven. 

As in other permanentlj-settled districts, we find in G-h4zipur tenants at 
— fixed rates, in addition to occupancy tenants and tenants- 

at-will. There are no statistias available to show the 


BeTCUue-free tenure. 


, tenures. 
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numbers of tenants al fixed rates and witb rights of occupancy, but they must 
be oonindemble. As the name imports, the rent of the first class of tenants 
wmoi he enlismced if they can prove that it has not been changed since the 
pmnament seUleraent, and the law presumes that it has not been changed 
sinae llmt&ie if it can be shown to have remained unaltered for the twenty 
years preceding the suit in which the existence of the right is called in ques- 
tkm or sought to be proved. 

The general condition of the tenants in this district may be described as 
Coodf^ of the agri- prosperous. This is especially the case in the eastern 
eidtaral pofaJatioiL part of the district where the soil is extremely fertile. 

Ohizipur too has been spared the terrible visitations of famine that have proved 
such a scourge to other districts of the province, and experienced judges have 
frequently expressed their conviction that the peasants of the eastern districts 
are unusually well-to-do. 

Before describing the manufactures for which Ghazlpur is noted, it will 
be convenient lo notice briefly the general course of 
trade through the district, the principal articles of im¬ 
port and export, and the places with which trade is carried on. Gh^zipur is 
most favourably situated as an entrepdt for the reception and distribution of 
country and foreign articles of merchandise, produced or required by the 
neighbouring districts. Its numerous excellent roads running in all directions 
into the adjoining districts, the Ganges, navigable throughout the year for. 
large-eized eountiy boats, and the connection by a branch line with the Bast 
JUfaa BaSwaj, aii c^Mne lo aUract a very large trade to the city of Gh&zi- 
ipiiiMMsiiier In the district. 

TSe impor^uit branches of this trade are the imports of Bnglish , 
and Amerifsan pidce-goods and metals from Oalcuka, and the exports of sugar, 
m received from the districts of Azamgarh, Basti, Gorakhpur, and Ghazi- 
pur itself, and is despatched mostly to Bajput4na and Bombay. The foreign 
piece-goods are collected at Gb&zipur for distribution to NepSl and the inter¬ 
mediate districts. Ghfizipur is second only to Oawnpore as a distributing cen¬ 
tre for ttiese goods. The trade is entirely in the hands of a few wealthy Mar- 
wSn dealers. Some idea of the importance of this trade and of that in sugar 
may be gathered from the following figures showing the value of cloths and 
sugars on which octroi duty was paid in 1881-82: cloth, Es. 31,21,4.55 ; su¬ 
gar, Bs. 23,86,619. This duty has since been abolished, as the trade is almost 

entirely a through one and the refunds conjsequently nearly equalled the col¬ 
lections. 
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The principal imports, after cloths, are opium received for manufacture 
for the Chinese market, salt received from Calcutta, 
Imports. cotton from Agra and Chandausi, and rice and conn- 

try tobacco from Bengal and Beb4r. 

Among exports we find the principal to be country piece-goods, which 
are consigned chiefly from Man in the Azamgarh dis- 
Exports. trict, and despatched to Rajputana and Bombay ; 

indigo, hides, opium, fuller’s earth, sajji (impure carbonate of soda), and rose¬ 
water for Calcutta* 

All these articles of commerce are rmlway-borne. The extent to which 
. the railway at present ministers to the commercial 

ilway Ixame traffic. district will be seen from the following 

statements of the total traffic in maunds in the year 1881-82 at each of the 
stations in this district: — 


station 

Ontwards. 

Inwaids. 

TotaL 

ra)11triiiHg:ir 

0aliiTOir 


i 





BiTer-borne traffic. 


When the projected extension has been made connecting Ghixipiir wiljh Go¬ 
rakhpur, a great impetus to this class of traffic may be expected. 

Hie river is used chiefly for bulky goods (e. y., grains and Mirzapur stone);, 
and especially for local traffic, the superior advantages 
arising from the speed on the railways being consider¬ 
able only when long distances have to be covered. The river-trade is still 
important. The principal marts on the Ganges are Sayyidpur, Zamaniah, 
Ghdzipur, and Kutwa near Korantadih. At Sayyidpur there is a large trade 
in mpi and hides; Zamdniah is noted chiefly for its grain trade ; while Kut- 
wa is not only a centre for the collection of goods for river transport, but from 
its proximity to the East Indian Bailway s main line at Baxar, only requires 
better road ocraimunicalaoii with the northern and eastern portion of this dis¬ 
trict and with Ballia to be largely resorted to. A scheme has been sanctioned 
for connecting Muhammadabad and the important martof Basra by a mettilled 
wsA. Huhammababad being only ten miles from Kutwa, and connected with 
il a metalled road, this new road, when completed, should attract much of the 
Wamesk trade to Kutwa, by which place it can most easily reach the railway, 
Qm primary object of the road is to connect Basra with Gh^ipur* 
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Of the hisioTj of the Gh^zipnr trade little need be said, save that the 
Birtorj «f tte GMiti- Purely Ideal traffic appears to have been considerable 
*»»*•• before tbe British occupation of the eouiitry. There 

irere in force in tbe province of Benares monopolies in opium, lime, safji, stone, 
firewood and timber, lead and gold. Of these all, save that on opium, which 
•fill survives, were abfdished shortly after the British occupation, duties On in¬ 
ternal and external trade being, however, retained till a more recent date. 
The receipts at the Ghizipur customs-house, where were levied taxes on trade 
with Bengal, amounted to Es. 1,70,000 per annum. 

Xaanfiustaiea principal manufactures of Ghazipur are 

opium, tobacco, atar of roses, and sugar-boiling. 

The rise and development of the Opitim Department, the cultivation of the 
Opiun factory plant, and delivery of the drag have been discussed itl 

Part II. It now remains to sketch the method adopted 
at Ghizipur for preparing the drng for the China market.^ In Ghdzipur is situat¬ 
ed tbe factory of the Benares Opium Agency. It occupies, in the present day, a 
position on the high bank of the Ganges between the civil station and the native 
city, and covers an area of about 45 acres. The present site was selected and 
built on in the yeas 1820. From 1789 to 1820 the operations of the factory 
Were carried on, first in an enclosure on the eist side of the native city, which 
Was afterwards used as a charitable dispensary (since disposed of by Government), 
and then in the premises which now form the main part of the Ghdzipnr jail. 
These successive changes of site were due to tbe rapid increase in the outturn of 
the agimey aud the consequent expansion of operations at the factory. An 
of this expansion will be formed from a comparison of the out¬ 
turn, whidi in 1795 was 1,200 maunds, and in 1882 over 51,000 maunds (having 
risen in 1877 to over 64,000 maunds). The most important function the factory 
18 designed to perform is tbe preparation of the opiUm produced in the North- 
Wratern Provinces and Oudh for the China market In addition to this, its 
main function, it manufactures, into a fit state for issue, the excise opium in¬ 
tended for the consumption of the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the 
Central Provinces j and manufactures morphia and narcotine for the require¬ 
ments of the Government medical dep6ts in the whole of India. 

•* 1 . ^ bnildings constituting the factory are eight large godowns 

with w^en racks, calculated to store over eleven hundred thousand cakes, or 
a S, o opium ; two leaf godowns; nine trash godowns; two cup godowns j 

Gregory, Head Aesietaiit to the 
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eight chest godowns; a large building for the receipt of opittra from the dis¬ 
tricts ; a manufacturing or caking room of about 400 feet in length ; a store 
room for opium; thirteen stone vats capable of holding about 24,000 tnaimds 
of opium; a long room with stone vats for alligating opium ; a laboratory and 
assay room with boiler and vsteam apparatus; a range of offices and other minor 
buildings, such as workshops, fire engine sheds, &c. For the protection of 
these extensive buildings containing property of an inffaminable nature, and of 
the valne, at times, of over three million pounds sterling, there are two 
Shand-Mason’ssteam fire engines, sixmanual fire engines, and a powerful treble- 
barrelled force pump worked by a 12 horse-pow'er steam engine; the entire 
machinery of the factory is under the charge of a qualified mechanical engi¬ 
neer. 

The work of the factory is made up within the twelve months, of certain 
distinct operations and transactions. These are enumerated under the follow¬ 
ing eleven beads t — 

(i)—^Reodpfc and care poppy So wear leave#. 

Cll>--E60)elpt iEod eare of peppy trasii. 
iQlQl Sicirq^eix 

jaiarket. 


(r)—Storage and care of opitina cake#- 

<yi )—Saiai of opicra cakes. 

* (Tii)—Backing of opium cakes, or provision opium, for the China market, 

(Viii)—Manufacture of excise opicm. 

Ox)—^Disposal of contraband o^ium. 

(x) —^Manufacture of morphia and narcotine, 

(xi) —Miscellaneous stores, cheats, cups, &c. 

The working staff of the factory is made np as foIL)WS:—The entire 
charge of and responsibility of the factory are in the hands of an officer, styled 
the Principal Assistant to the Opium Agent. He is a medical officer selected 
from the army, and is required to reside in a honse provided for him within 
the factory premises. He is assisted by a Head Assistant, selected from 
the Opiam Department, There are besides an assay-registrar, a store¬ 
keeper and seven subordinate assistants, and a large staff of native subordi¬ 
nates, the chief of whom are two opiam examiners and a head manufaciurinxr 

O 

sirddr. 


The operations enumerated above will now be described in detail. The 
Receipt and care of factory consumes for the manufacture of the outer 




shell, or envelope, of opium balls, between 10,000 and 
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15,000 m%nnds of fN)ppj flower leaves annoallj. The leaves, which are taken 
in bj the district officers, begin to arrive at the factory about the Iffth 
Mardi, when they are checked, weighed, and then examined leaf by leaf, by a large 
aiitff of natives. Hie worm-eaten and damp leaves being carefully set aside^ 
the good are classed into three classes: (1) the chindiyOv silver leaf; (2) 
tibe datrim, or the second or medium description ; the gata^ or coarse and, 
stiong kind- Tlie innermost shell of the ball is formed of the coarse leaf, the 
outer casing being of the second description, while the silver leaf is used to 
give the finishing touch, and is the uppermost leaf of all. The leaves are 
stacked according ta their class on wooden racks in large godowns built for 
the purpose. To prevent damage from moisture and grubs, they are con¬ 
stantly taken down and re-stacked, so as to give them the benefit of thorougk 
ventilation. A staff of natives is employed for this special work all the year- 
round. 

The poppy trash,, the coarsely broken leaves of the poppy plant, is uti- 
Beeeipfc and care of for the packing of the balls in the chests. The 

poppy tmsh. supplying this article is very popular among the culti¬ 

vators, and there is usually great competition for obtaining contracts for large 
quantities. The quantity purchased by the factory is from 20,000 to 30,000 
maunds annually, the bulk of which comes from the villages of the Ghdzipur 
and Zaraaniah sub-divisions. For taking in trash there are a number of boxes, 
the capacities of which are roughly known. The cultivators bring in their 
Irpfth ami fiU these boxes, while a factory assistant, who has charge of tlie- 
SOiB Ite bc£X filled^ appraises the article for quality accord¬ 

ing In its fineness, and credits the cultivator with the amount The box is 
then emptied out by the cultivator himself and stored in the godowns. 
About eight hundred maunds of trash a day are thus taken in, so as to com¬ 
plete the deliveries before the rains set in. The care of the article during the 
rains causes considerable anxiety, as it is liable to spontaneous combustion if 
it gets damp from leakages in the roofs. A staff of men is therefore told off 
for examining all the godowms after every shower of rain. As soon as the 
rains are over, the trash is cleaned for the purpose of packing. It is freed from 
all foreign matters and stick, until there is nothing but the broken or pulverised 
leaf left. This is accomplished by passing it through sieves, and finally 
through a thermantidote, by which all the fine dust is blown away, and only 
the broken leaf left. For this duty between three and four hundred 
are employed daily for about four months of the year. 


women- 
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The new season’s opium begins to arrive at the factory about the second 
Receipt and storage of or third week in April. It is received from the dis- 
trict ofBcers in invoices of a hundred jars, each 
jar containing a maund of opium. At the factory the jars are check 
weighed at the rate of a thousand a day. The jars weighed one day are 
examined the next morning by the Principal Assistant, who is also the Opium 
Examiner, with the help of one of the native examiners. The objects of the 
examination are—(a) to classify the opium according to consistency ; (6, to 
test for purity. 

(<3t) Classification by consistency is in the first instance arrived at 
roughly by touch. Samples are drawn from each jar, and the touch” 
classification is finally checked by steam tables. The result given by the 
steam-table is final, and payment to the cultivators is made on this ckssifl- 
cation, being at the rate of Es. 5 per ser of opium of 70® of consistence. 
The true consistence of the drug being obtained by the help of the steam-? 
tables, the jars are emptied into large stone vats, each vat being marked to 
receive opium of a certain degree of consistence. 

All the i^mples takeii ftom the jars are also tested with tincture of 
iodine to ascertain tbe pr^enoe or absence' of i^arcb. Opium with sferohy or 
saccharine adulterations is at once set aside as unfit for nse, being liable to feiv 
mentation. Opium sent in as ^ good’ by the district officer is, however, 
times found to be slightly adulterated by foreign matters, such as sand or the 
inspissated washings of opium pots. A small fine is then inflicted by the Opium 
Examiner, and the opium is set aside for making paste for manufacturing the 
outer shell of the opium cakes. Opium which is suspected by district officers to 
be adulterated is sent in in separate sealed pots ; these pots arc carefully exa¬ 
mined by the Opium Examiner and disposed of on their merits, being either con¬ 
fiscated where bad adulterations are present, or passed with a fine according to 
degree of adulteration where the opium is not unfit for making into paste, or 
letpah. The decision of the Opium Examiner is subject to the confirmation of 
fihe Opium Agent, whose decision is final. 

The standard manufaeturins consistence of opium is 70®, that is, all cakes 
Manufacttire of opium made at the Ghfizipur factory are of this consistence, 
cakes fortheClpua market, unless the opium of the year is so dry that this stand¬ 
ard cannot be maintained. Manufacture usually begins about the first week in 
May, when there are about four or five thousand maunds of opium of different 
consistencies in the vats. The only process of preparation is to get certain 
qUanfiiti^ of the different consistencies so mixed as to get a uniform consistency 
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for the whole of 70\ The alligation, however, is not a simple matter, as the 
amoniit of moisture in the air and the direction of the wind, both of which 
have a direct infiiience on consistence, have to be taken into account. The 
opiiiiii for the day being got ready, the work of manufacture begins at 10 a.m. 
The opium is distributed to 300 men, ranged in a long room. Each cake or 
ball is made up of the following constituents ;— 


gf 

3 standard opium at 7u® ... ... 


• »a 

Ser, 

1- 

cA. 

7-5 

> ht»ahf or paste of opium at 5S"50^ 



0 * 

45 

g Foppy-flower leares 
g ' Water ... — 



0 * 

5* 



0 * 

$ 

g Foppj trsalt on the outside ... ... 

• a« 

*•« 

0 - 

•25 

S Total weight of cake «« 

L 
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The total number of cakes manufactured daily is about 20,000, each man 
making from fifty to eighty cakes a day according to the degree of proficiency 
he has attained. The cakes are made in a hemispherical brass mould, and when 
finished they are spheres of about the same size as a 24«lb. spherical shot. 
When still soft the cake is placed in an unglazed hemispherical earthen cup, 
exactly fitting it^ 

The storage and care of opium cakes is a very important duly at the 
The storage and care factory. The day the cakes are made they are put 
of opwm cakes. ^ the saperflnous 

moisture to evaporate. The next day they are put avray on racks in large 
godowBs built for the purpose, each godown holding from one to two hundred 
&EN»B«Dd edces. A large stafi of men and hoys is kept up to take down the 
cakes amstanUy, rub them lightly with the hand or with a little trash, expcfee 
another surface of the oake, and put them up again. A third of the total num¬ 
ber of cakes are taken down and replaced daily. The object of this turning is to 
allow the shell of the cake to dry evenly throughout, and to prevent its being 
attacked by mildew, borers, or white-ants, and it is continued until the cakes are 
firm enough to admit of being packed in boxes for the China market, which is 
usually about the beginning of November. 

About the middle of August, when the first manufactured cakes are 

of opinm, “ hand again at 

the rate of 20,000 a day, and a finishing touch 
is given them ; all inequalities in the shell are smoothed over with more 
leaf and opium paste, and the badly-made ones, generally about a quarter 
per cent of the whole, are cut open and tightened, and finally a chdndi, or 
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fine poppy leaf, over all gives the cake a perfectly smooth, round and fiaished 
appearance. 

By the first fortnight in November the cakes of the season are considered 

Packing of opinm cakes mature and fit for packing, as the outer surface has 
for the Ckina market. considerably hardened and does not give easily to 

pressure. Forty cakes are put into a strong box made of mango or sal wood^ 
in two layers of twenty cakes each. The cakes inside the chest are kept from 
touching each other by wooden compartments, there being a separate compart¬ 
ment for each ball, and the upper and lower layers are separated by a bamboo 
mat. All the corners and crevices iu the chest are filled in with poppy trash, 
which serves as a padding. The total weight of a chest, when packed and 
ready for despatch, is about 4 maunds 30 sers. When once packing is com¬ 
menced, it is carried right througli, except on rainy days. Five hundred chests 
are packed daily and despatched to Oalcutta. 

The opium prepared for local consumption is called excise or adkdri opium. 

It is pure opinm dried exposure to the sun until 

Excise opmm, . . . -i ^ o' -r . t 

its consistence is raised to 90 • It is then accurately 

Ifeigiied Safe of one ^er, whi^ are pressed in moulds into square 

cakes by primitive lever prases. The <^kes are then wrap|>edfn Nepal paper,' 

slightly oiled te prevent adhesion, and pkcked in boxes oonlainiug Sioadh. 

This is distributed on indents to the sevei*al treasuries in &6 


Provinces, Oudb, and the Central Provinces, for local consumption. 

Opinm smuggled in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is always 
ocnt for disposal to the Ghazipur factory by the 

Contrabandopmm. ^ i -l r 

magisterial omcers before whom the case has been 
tried after the opium has been declared by the Civil Surgeon to be fit for 
use. This opium is examined by the Opium Examiner, and the result of bis 
examination, declaring the parcel to be marketable or not, is communicated to 
the oflScer concerned. If marketable and fit for use, it is utilized in making 
lewaJi^ or paste; if unfit for use, it is set aside for the manufacture of 
morphia. 

The Ghazipur factory supplies all the principal medical depfits in India 
Mannfacture of mor- most important alkaloids of opium, 

pbla and narcotine. morphia and narcotine. The opium set aside for this 

purpose is only what cannot be used for the China and excise cakes, that is, all 
opium adulterated with starch or saccharine matter, and opium so largely 
s^uilerated with other substances, or so palpably deteriorated, as to be unfit 
^ven fli# iMtnufacttire of paste. The morphia manufacture begins about the 
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end of Angost, when othet work in the laboratory is slack, and is carried 
throogh the cold weather, which is conveniently adapted for the rapid crystalliza¬ 
tion of the salts. Great strides have been made in the last 10 years in the 
iroproTement of the morphia that is sent out from this factory. The article 
made is the hydrochlorate of morphia, and the pure white silb-like crystals 
wl! compare favourably with any produced in Europe. Narcotine is not so 
largely in demand by the medical depots; its manufacture is therefore restricted 
to the actual demands made on the factory. 

Besides the operations and transactions noted above, the factory affords 
Miscellaneous stores, employment to .a large number of people in Gbazipur 
ebests, cups, &c, and elsewhere for the manufacture of earthen cups for 

the cakes, mango-wood chests, mats for packing, and other miscellaneous* 
stores. A fair idea of the employment afforded will be gained from the follow-* 
ing figures, which show the annual requirements: earthen cups, about 15 lakhs ; 
mango-wood chests, about 30,000 ; mats, about 30,000. In addition to these,^ 
the gunny coverings of the boxes represent a large item of expenditure. They 
are obtained from the Alipur jail factory. 

The system by wdiich the cultivators are paid has been described as fol- 
Accounts with the cul- lows;—Opium is paid for at Hs. 5 per ser ^poppy-leaves 
tirators. 20 , Rs. 7, and Rs. 5 per maund, according to 

quality ; and poppy trash at 10 anas per maund. For the purpose of adjusting 
accounts with the cultivators, the opium year is reckoned from September Isfc 
to August 31sL The engagements with the cultivators are made in Septera- 
Hie first advance is made at Rs. 4 per bigha, except where the cultiva- 
aeefisiderable distance from the kothty in which case the advance is 
made at a higher rate, to obviate the necessity of a second journey to receive a 
second advance. In January and February, after the crop is above tbe ground, 
the second advance is given at the same rate as the first. The third advance is 
given at the time of weighment. This payment is made according to the qua¬ 
lity of the drug delivered, at rates varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 3-8 per ser. Each 
cultivator's opium is weighed and tested separately by the district officer, and 
placed in jars according to its classification. The first and second advance's 
are then deducted from the value, and the balance paid to the cultivator. The 
first and second advances are alvvays paid through the lambarddr^ who stands 
surety for the fulfilment of the engagement, and for the repayment of the 
advances in case of default. The fourth, or chiihti^ payment is made in Septem¬ 
ber with the first advance for the next year. The opium delivered by the cul¬ 
tivators is sent to the factory at Ghazipur in cUldns of 100 jars of one matmct 
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each. 1?he opium in each jar is scientifically tested at the factory, and if the 
Talae of a cultivator’s opium is found then to exceed the amount of advance 
paid to him, the difference is paid to him as the fourth, or chvkti^ payment. If, 
on the other hand, the talue does not cover the advance already received by him, 
the outstanding balance is recovered from the cultivator or lambarddr^ except 
under special circumstances. 

The cultivation of tobadcd up td the stage when the plant is cut and 

carried has been fully described in Part II. It now 
Tobacco. . 

remains to describe the difficult and delicate process 

of curing, by which the leaves 'are tendered fit for the iJuropean market. The 

following description of the process adopted at <3“hdzipar has been taken from 

a note on the subject kindly supplied by Mr. G. Caine, the manager of the 

tobacco farm* 


The plants on being taken to the barn are handed over to coolies, who are 
provided with bansboo sticks, four feet long, to one end of vrhich can be {iffixed 
an iron spike* Fixing the other end of the stick into a hole in a block of 
-Wood provided for the purpose, or holding it between his toes, the coolie presses 
the spike ahoiit five or sii inches from the butt of the plant,- 
and fofees It over the spike <m to the stick. Prom six to ten plants can be 
hung on each stick. Tlie bafn is provided with a scaffolding of bamboos, S 
feet 6 inches apart, and 4 feet above each other, the lowest tiers of bafUboos 
being at least fi feet from the ground if it is intended to cure the tobacco by- 
fire. The sticks ai-e hung on these bamboos so that the leaves may touch each 
other, but not so as to press them together. The barn is provided with as 
many doors as possible, those on the west side being made as air-tight as can 
be. Ventilators in the roof to open and shut are also advantageous. The best 
size of the barn is 30 yards by 15, and from 35 to 45 feet high. The barns 
at Ghfizipur are the old stud stables. 

When the barn is filled, which should be done as rapidly as possible, the 
doors and ventilators are closed for two or three days. The planter can now* 
tell whether the tobacco is drying too rapidly or not^ If the tails of the leaves 
curl up, or break when handled, it shows that the tobacco is going on too fast. 
If, on the other hand, there is a sour smell iu the room, and the plants sweaty 
tobacco requires air, and perhaps firing. In the first case the doors and 
ventilators are still kept closed, and fires are lighted in different parts of the 
room, or if flues are fitted up, hot air is carried through the room by them. 


t^perature will probably be raised to 80®P. The tobacco must be 

and if drying too fast, the temperature must be lowered 
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and water sprinkled on the floor. The leaves should turn gradually yellow, 
and then brown. The drying should be slow, as otherwise the original green 
coloiif is retained, and the leathery consistence of the leaf, which is so impor- 
,lani pn leaves for the European market, is not attained. In the second case 
above, all the doors and ventilators should be opened, and kept so until 
the sour ^Doell has gone and the sweating has stopped. The curer must now 
be guided by the state of the weather, and the tobacco mnst be carefully 
watched. If the tips of the leaves begin to curl, it is going too fast and the 
doors must be shut during the day and opened only at night, to allow the cool 
sir to drculaie through the room. This process of air-curing makes the 
tobacco of a lighter brown than the firing process, and can only be adopted in 
a climate where there is a oertain moisture in the air. 

The tobacco is generally cured in a fortnight or three weeks. It is left 
to hang through the iK)t weather in the barns, as the heat makes it too dry to 
handle- As soon as the rains commence, and the tobacco becomes soft and 
pliable, it is bulked down in heaps in the curing-room, the heaps being raised 
from the ground some 8 inches by a scaffolding of bamboos covered with 
matting. The best order for bulking is when the tobacco is just soft enough 
to handle without breaking. When all the tobacco is “ bulked down,” the 
heaps are opened, and the leaves stripped from the stem and tied in bundles 
of 50 leaves. The bundles are now carried to the sorting-room, where they 
are opened, and the leaves sorted into six varieties r (1) long leaf dark; (2) 
short leaf; ^3) Iiwig l^f bright; (4) ^ort leaf bright; (5) “lugs,” or torn 
(0) jgreen. The sorting requires ‘strict supervision, 
aiu uySesie bau^ng of the leaves, which are very easily broken. The leaves, 
after sorting, are tied in bundles of 15 to 20 leaves, and are pa&ed for des¬ 
patch to Europe in hogsheads 4 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet in diameter, 
which should contain from 700 to 1,000 tb. of leaf each. lie following 
fignres may be assmned as approximately indicative of the cost of production 

and curing so acres at 

€00 Ql. per ac»e* 


CnltiTation, Rs, 4 per maund of SO Ife 
€aimg „ 5 ditto 

Bxport, 1 </. per ® 

Profit 


••• 

«•« 


Hs. 

2,000 

2,500 

2,500- 

1,360 




The profit is estimated at Es. 1,350 on the supposition that the leaf will 
fetch 5 d. per ib. in England. This can be reached if a large (juantity is regu¬ 
larly exported. In 1881-82 the outturn was 110,000 ib. 


11 
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An account of the rose cultivation in the district has already been given 
^ in Part IL (p. 29), The manufacture of rose-water 

remains to be noticed, and the following notice is based 
upon a note by Dr. J ackson [printed in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Ben^l 
"for May, 1839], supplemented by recent information. Purchases of roses are al¬ 
ways made at so much per lakh. As soon as the roses come into flower, purchasers 
enter into agreement with the cultivators for so many lakhs of roses. In supplying 
the flowers to the purchasers, 500 are counted and weighed 5 this is then taken as 
the average weight of 500 flowers, and the rest is supplied by weight. At the 
middle of the flowering season, after half the quantity contracted for has been 
supplied, the purchasers and the zamindars and cultivators of the rose-gardens 
meet in the city ; and, according to the season, a price (nirkh) is fixed. This 
varies from Hs. 80 to Rs. 110 per lakh of flowers. If easterly wind prevafls jftir 
a few days the blossoms flower at once, and the rate per l&kh then goes down to 
Es. 60, or even to Es« 40 in some years. Manure of mustard hhalli (oil-cakes) 
and irrigation with well-water are said to improve the scent of the flowers. The 
at the beginning of March and dm&ne in flower through 

by men, women, and 

children, and am aSoveyed ia large bags In thie parties for 

distillation. The cultivators themselves very turefy efifgag# m tMi 

The native apparatus for distilling rose-water consists of a large eopper 
boila: well tinned, capable of holding from eight to twelve gallons, having a 
tiartoW neck with a mouth about eight to twelve inches in diameter. On the 
top of this is fixed the head of the still, which is usually an old cooking vessel 
\degcM) with a hole in the centre to receive the tube or worm. The tube 
consists of two pieces of bamboo, fastened at an acute angle, and covered the 
whole length with a strong binding of corded string, over which is a luting ef 
earth, to prevent the vapour from escaping. The tube is carried down into a 
Ibng-necked receiver called the bhabkd. The receiver is placed in a vessel of 
water, the latter being changed as it gets hot. The boiler is let into an eartbea 
furnace, and the apparatus is ready for operation. 

The boiler of the still generally holds from eight to twelve or sixteen thousand 
roses. On eight thousand roses from ten to eleven sera of water are placed, and 
eight sers of rose-water are distilled- This gives the proportion of a thousand 
roses to a ser of rose-water; but, generally, from a thousand roses a ser and a 
0 f rose-water is distilled. After distillation, the water is placed in a glass 
and exposed to the sun and dew for several days. The mouth of 
tlie stopped with cettoujf and over it ia put a covering of moist clay^ 
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'^bich, on bardeniog, effcctnally prevents the scent from escaping. A haraha 
coniaui^ eight sere of rose-water and generally sells at Rs. 10. If the rose-water 
is disMled a second time, 12,000 flowers go to eight sers of rose-water ; if a 
tbitii time, 15,000 flowers; and if a fourth time, 20,000. The price of a hardha 
of esch of these is Rs. 25, Rs. 45, and Es. 70 respectively. The rose-water 
Unmnfactnred in the bdzar is generally adulterated with simple water. 

The process of the manufacture of atar of roses, for which Gh^zipur has a 
wide reputation, has been thus described by Mr, R. 
Satinders [quoted in the April number of the Indian 
AgfiMmiii for 1882]:—A quantity of condensed distilled rose-water is kept in 
a large copper vessel in the cool night air with a thin cotton cover over it. 
Before daybreak, the oily extract floating on the surface of the water is 
carefully collected with pigeons’ feathers and placed in a phial. The next 
day fresh flowers are added to the water, and it is again distilled ; and the same 
process is continued for several days successively till as much pure atar of roses 
is collected as the flowers will yield. The whole quantity thus collected is kept 
in a phial and exposed to the sun for a few days, for the purpose of evaporating 
all particles of water ; the pure oil or atar of roses is then left in the phial, and 
sells by weight at Es. 100 to Rs. 125 per tola. This kind of atar being very 
costly is generally made only to order, and the ordinary produce each year 
rarely exceeds five or six tolas. The rose-water left after eight or nine distil¬ 
lations again comes into us^ and is sold in the market as G})&zipur rose-water. 
This is a dear additional profit to the manufacturer, who is already amply 
% Urn aiir itself. Use prime cost of a tola of atar is fairly estimated 
1^ Bsi 12; value of 50,000 flowers at Es. 120 per 
Mkb^ 60 ; tofel Rs, 72. The margin left to the manufacturer does not fall 
diort of Es. 40 or 50 per tokk 

In tile preparation of the ordinary bdz4r-sold atar, sandal-wood is well 
poimded and mixed with water, and then subjected to the usual process of 
distillation with roses. This gives a greater quantity of oily substance than 
could be obtained from roses alone. The value of this atar rises in proportion 
to the number of distillatious, and the best of the kind sells at Es. 10 per tola 
down to the low^t rate of Rs. 2 for the inferior sorts. 

The advantage of a damp season over a dry one consists in a greater 
yield of oil in the former, when about 8 or 10 okes, or 22 to 24 ft., of the 
blossoms are required to produce one miscal or 12^ drachms, whilst in the 
latter 14 to 16 okes, or 38 to 44 fb. will barely suffice to produce the s^’me 
quantity. 
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Sugar. 


Sugarcane is extensively cultivated in the district^ and there is no doubt 
that its cultivation is yearly extending, but there are 
no statistics at hand to show the area under this crop. 
The processes of expressing the juice, and preparing coarse sugar from 
it, are fully described in the Gokakhpxjk notice and in Mr. Keid^s Azamgarh 
Settlement Report, and need not be described anew here. The sugar, 
whether in the form of drained (Hand), or undrained sugar, is collected 
at Ghazipur city, whither comes also greater part of the sugar of the 
Azamgarh, Basti, and Gorakhpur districts. In the year 1881-82, the imports 
of drained sugar into the municipality were valued at Rs. 2,38,600, while 
the quantity of nndrained sugar imported was 25,800 maunds in round 
numbers. Nearly all this goes to supply the wants of Eajputdna and the 
Central Provinces. 

The principal mtrepdts for the collection and distribution of European 
piece-goods in the North-Western Provinces are with* 
out doubt C^wnpore and Gh&zipuf. The latter supplies 
great Nepdl. Hie goods come 

ligr isaM and Ike tei4e Gh&mpur is In tiie hands of a 

few wealthy Mirwaiis. In liie year 1881-82 octroi du^ levied in the 
Ghdzipnr municipality on imports of doth, the aggregate value df wiidk was 
the enormous sum of Rs. 81,21,455. 

There are 38 factories for the manufacture of indigo in the district, 14 of 
which are under European management. In the year 
1881-82 the outturn of indigo was 642 maunds. The 
most flourishing concern is probably that of Messrs. Fox and Aitchison at 
Gahmar. 

In each parganah are places where markets are held once or more 
than once weekly. The only fair of any impor¬ 
tance is that known as Mani Gosain’s, held at Cho- 
chakpur in parganah Karandah, at the time of the. foil moon in the month 
of E&rtik. It is attended by about 10,000 people, and is held for four 
days. Hi© ostemible object is worship at the temple of Mani Gos4in 
and bathing in the Ganges, but amusement and business are equally strong 
aUaractious. 

The average wages during the half year ending 31st December, 1882, for 
syces and horse-keepem was from Rs. 3-8 to Rs. 5 
^ monthly ; for carpenters and blacksmiths, dnas 4 

fer J^cultural labourers, anas 2 daily, . . * 


Indigo. 


Markets and fairs. 
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Tie foUowiag table diows the market valaes of the principal agricul- 
lYii di ir tnral staples in 1857 1866, and 1882:— 

Average weight purchasable for one rupee in 


Articlea- 



The rates of interest charged in the district are given by Mr. Tupp in his 
Itoiey-leBding andinter- memoir on the district prepared for the Imperial 
^ , GazMieer as follows: (a) in small transactions, when 

pawned, fmm li lo IS per cent ; (6) in small transactions, when 
iet^arily is given, from 18 to 35 per cent; (c) in large transa0fcioi3i% 
wliaa jewels, Ac., are pledged, from 6 to 12 per cent ; {d) when bankers^lend 
mon^ to bankers on personal security, 6 to 9 per cent; (e) when land is mort¬ 
gaged, from 9 to 18 per cent. 

There is no pecnliarity about the weights and measures in use in the 

Welght8«name«mres. ‘^‘sfcrict They appear to be the ordinary varieties 
recognised by Government The weights are usually 
of iron, stamped with their value, but in the village marts stone weights 
are frequently found. Liquors are measured by the ‘^bottle.” Atar of 
roses is sold by the toia and rose-water by the kardba^ which is equivalent 
to bottle.’’ In all the parganahs of the district, save Sayyidpur- 
Bhitari, the acre is equivalent to 1 bigha 10 biswas and 17^ dhurs. In 

Sayyidpur-Bhitari, however, 2 bighas 5 biswas 5 dhurs go to the standard 
survey acre. 
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The following is a statement showing the actual receipts and payments 
District receipts and ^^uder the service heads of the Ghazipnr district dur- 
expenditare. jjjg yg^r 1882-83. It includes the receipts and 

charges of the Ballia district :— 


Beseipts. 

t 

Charges. 

1 


Bs. 



Hs. 

Dand revenue 

16^3,433 

Interest on funded and Unfunded 

4,564 

Tributes and contributions 


debts. 



Excise on spirits and drugs, in- 

2,24,949 

Interest on service funds 

and 

e«« 

eluding gross receipts on account 

other accotints. 



oi sale proceeds of opium. 


Refunds and drawbacks 

*•* 

.31,414 

Assessed taxes 

61,600 

land revenue 

• m9 

4,2I,8?i» 

Provincial rates 

2,46,453 

Excise on spirits and drugs 


1,767 

Stamps r.* 

9,91,430 

Assessed taxes ... 


30^ 

Eegistration i*, , 4 , 

24,141 

Provincial rates ... 


... 

Minor departments 

414 

Stamps ... .«• 

f «t 

2,439 

Daw and jns^ce (i^Uludes Ifis, 6>17» 

2S,S9>e 

Kegistratioir 


10,823 

on aceomif^^ JaUsX 

fSffce ^ 

7,169 

Post-office 


5#810 

Administration 


200 

BciaoiC£(» ... w .. 

9|{5 

Minor depurtn^nts 

•*** 

1,156 

Medical ^ 

2,1S7 

Imw and justice(iiic1ude5 Bs. 

1,35,08^ 

Stationery and printing 

249 

on account of 3 «lis>. 


Interest ... 

4 

Police ••• ,«• 

.*« 


Eeceipts in aid of superannuation, 

424 

Education... ••• 

... 

34,777 

retired and compassionate al¬ 
lowances. 


Ecclesiastical 

... 

204 

Miscellaneous ... ..r 

1,260 

Medical services 

... 

17,847 

Irrigation and navigation 


Stationery and printing 

... 

2,099 

Other public worfcs ... 

62,377 

Political agencies 

... 

««« 

Allowances and assignments under 

ft 



treaties and engagements. 
Superannuation,- &c.... 

«• 

1 21,87? 



Miscellaneous 

... 

l,7»i 



Famine relief 

Irrigation and navigation 


... 



Other public works .., 

P»«« 

878 

' 


Doss by exchange 

• *t 

Mt 

Tofit 

2^22,411 

Total 

•wtr 

9,01,486 


With regard to the lately introduced system of local self-government or 
Irfxaa and decentralization, it is only necessary to remind the 

reader that a transfer has been made to district and 
local cUkid^flecl^ of the control of all educational and medical institutions and ' 
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ft considerable pari of the work formerly undertaken by the Pablio Works De- 
partmaaL pomtion of this district is shown as follows:—The balance of 
loealeeaB arwiable (1882-83) for local expenditure, after dedncting farther 
nte and percentage for canals and railways, was Rs. 98,460. Of this, general 
establishments (district postal serriee, lunatic asylum, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation, Department of Agrienlture and Commerce) 
reqnir^ Ks. 9,640, leaving Es. 88,820 available for expenditure on education, 
medical charges, and village watchmen. This expenditure is normally estimated 
at Rs. 84,140, which leaves a surplus of Rs. 4,680 available for local public 
wmrks. Bat on public works a normal expenditure of Rs. 51,650 is annually 
required, so that we have a deficit (or excess of charges over receipts from local 
cess) of Rs. 46,970. The remedy for this state of affairs in this as in other 
districts similarly situated, is (as indicated in Resolution No. 36 of 1882, dated 
13tb April) that the Local Government will step in and subsidize the district by 
a grant from other funds. 

Municipal funds are not included in the statement of receipts and expen- 
Momcipalitjea and house- diture, as the taxes which provide them are levied for 
tax toraa. Jogjii purposes and do not form part of the available 

income for the government of the country. The aggregate income of the 
Gh.azipur municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 44,782 ^including a balance of 
Rs. 4,522 from the previous year), and the aggregate expenditure, Rs. 37,352. 
The income and outlay of the house-tax towns— 5 in number, via., Zamiiniah, 
Bajyidpnr, Mabammadabsd Dsu^nt-, * union of Abdulpur and BahSdnrganj,’ 
mii Si M t "- l yM bo found nnder t&e separate notices of them. 


Itts (Mtad tmmmsaemi of the income of the district at six pies in the rupee, 

... caloahited upon profits exceeding 500 rupees, for the 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870^ daring 1870-71 
was for the district as it then stood, Rs. 87,755; and the numbers of persons 
aawseed, 2,603. The assessment in 1871-72 was Rs. 31,110 and the number 
assrased, 2,143. In 1872-73 they were Rs. 21,548 and^ Es. 1,033 respec¬ 
tively. 

The license-tax, levied under Act II. of 1878, yielded in 1881-82 a gross 

Rs. 35,810; and after deducting the cost of 
collection the net produce of the tax, according to the 
official report, was Es. 33,430. The incidence of taxation per thousand of the 
the total population was, in towns with population exceeding 6,000, Rs. 107-6 ; 
and the number of persons taxed per thousand, 4; while in smaller towns and 
villages it was only Es. 28*7; and the number taxed, 1 in a thousand. Judged 
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by net collectionSj Grhdzipur ranked 14th in the North-Western Provinces m 
the years i380-81 and in 1881-82. 

Excise collections under Act XXIll of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) 
and Act L of 1878, may be shown for five years as 
follows 


Excise. 


Year. 

License fees for 
vend of opium. 

« 

5 

CQ 

Distillory fees. 

Fees for license to 
sell native or Eng¬ 
lish liquor. 

Drugs. 

■g 

a 

§ 

1 

1 

•e* 

Opium. 

Fines and miscella¬ 
neous. 

Oross receipts, 

Gross charges. 

Net receipts. 


Rs. 

Hs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs, 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs 

Ks. 

Rs. 

1S76-77 

... 

61,410 

16 

13,168 

U,I00 

480 

16,065 

1,864 

3 

1,06,106 

1,414 

1,04,692' 

1877-78 

70 

33,056 

20 

23..7i7 

14,100 

410 

12,636 

!»1S8 

ISS 

85,299 

1,121 

84,170 

1878-79 

4 


38 

26,389 

7,834 

. .. 

16,072 

2,4SC 

34 

93,008 

1,382 

91,626 

1879-80 

83 

36,401 

Ti 

33,278 

14,P91 

42 

16,123 4,401 

7-4 

1,04,466 

1,693 

1,02,772 

ym-^i 

84 


8 

I4,6U 

9,703 

, 298 

7,82?' V25 

1 

69 

76,502 

1,456 

74,046 


are collected nader the Stamp Act |1. of ldZ9)^ and Courts 
fees Act JVII. of 1870).^ !Elie followi^ table shows for 
the same period as the last the revenue and chargee 

under this head : — 


Stamps. 


Year. 

Hundi and adhesive 
stamps. 

Blue-and-black do¬ 
cument stamps. 

Court-fee stamps. 

CO no 

O 9 
•i3 Q 

11 
o —* 
P‘0 
o 

33 

m a 

3 § 

Total receipts. 

02 

o 

00 

u 

€ 

s 

o 

s 

80 

‘S 

o 

2 

"S 

JZ5 



Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Ks. 

1876-77 

... 

7,652 

31,166 

1,63,164 

5,521 

1,87,403 

5,068 

1,82,335. 

1877-78 


8,932 

41^644 

1,50,297 

143 

2,01,016 

3,172 

1,96,844 

' 1878-79 


9,089 

49,970 

1,64,863 

281 

2,24,203 

4,469 ' 

2,19,734? 

1879-80 

... 

7,752 

46,851 

1,44,467 

346 

1,99,416 

4,476 

1,94,940 

1880-81 

... 

4,639 

27,096 

1^06,779 

3,214 

1,41,728 

4,261 

1,37,467 


In 1880-81 there were 3,503 documents registered under the Registration 


Eeg!atrati(m. 


Act (XV. of 1877j, and pn these fees (and fines) to the* 
amount of Rs. 7,391 were collected. The expenses of 
^^^ lishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,369. 

all property affected by registered documents is returned as- 
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Bs. 12,23,451, of which Es. 11,61,108 represent immoreahle and the remainder 

oirii and criminal oases disposed of during the calendar 
jear 1881 amonnted to 6,659, of which 4,300 were 

steadies. decided by ciril and 2,359 by criminal courts. The 

Bwaber of rerenne cases disposed of amounted in 1880-81 (i-e., the year 

Elding SOti S6pteiBber5 1881) to 3,505* 

The medical diarges are in great part incurred at one sadr and two branch 
M.dic.1 eh«g« dispensaries. The 6rst is at abizipur and the others 

statistics, Sayjidpur and Pimagar. The sadr dispensary is 

of tihe first class ; and of the branch dispensaries, the one at Sayyidpnr is of 
the first, and the other of the second class* The total district expenditure on 
dispensaries was in 1881 Rs. 6,664, of which 39'7 per cent, was defrayed by 
government, the rest being paid from mnuicipal funds, interest on investments, 
and subscription. The total number of patients, both in-door and out-door, 
in 1881, was 23,554 ; and the average daily attendance, 151*67. The following 
table shows what during the five yes^rs 1877-81 have been the principal causes 
of mortality :— 



Average 


),414 


870 33,576 


!nie statistics of vaccinations for the years 1881«82 are as follows — 
Taceinatioa. Average number of vaccinators employed, 12 ; total 

number of persons successfully vaccinated, 14,178; cost 
to government Es. 1,556. 

We close this portion of the notice, with a sketch of the district history] 
History. Oldham, in his Statistioal Memoir [Vol. L, pp, 

15 et segy.], goes very fully into the early history of 
12 
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the district, quoting the chief atithorites on the subject. It is hardly necessary 
to recapitulate what he has said at such length, but a brief notice of the method 
and results of the investigation may fitly find a place here. Gh&zipnr is rich 
in archaeological remains, the most important being those of parganah Sayyid- 
pur-Bhitari, a foil description of which has been given in the separate notices 
of Sayyidpur, jSionrfhar, and Bhitari, It will be remembered that at Sayyidpur 
there stands a monolith {IdtK) hearing a long inscription, which has been re¬ 
ferred by competent authorities to the time of Skanda Gupta, the grandson of 
the great Chandra Gupta II. He ascended the throne of Magadha, the capital 
of which was P£taliputra (Patna) in 440 A. D. Skanda Gupta’s father, 
Kum4ra Gupta, and Chandra Gupta II. seem to have been Buddhists, but 
Skanda Gupta was a Tdutrika, and appears to have persecuted his father’s 
co-religionists. Their time, however, had not yet come, and they recovered their 
influence, only to be completely extirpated at a later date by the triuinphant 
force of the Brahmans. 

The district of Gh&zipur was visited by the two Chinese pilgrims, 
r%rim» FarHian in the begiiming of the fifth, and Hweu 

(or JBiouen) Thsang in the early part of the seventh 
century. In the Mme of Hwen Hisang the country now known as Gha- 
zipur was called the Kingdom of the Lord of Battle’’ It is clearly 
shown by his writings that the country had a mixed population of Hindus 
and Buddhists, and that the country between Sayyidpur and Baxar, on 
both sides of the Ganges, was inhabited by a cultivated and civilized 
people, whose temples, columns, and sculptures still attest their former 


greatness. 

The work of Hwen Thsang, the Siyuki (of which an English translation 
Scanty records of abor- is promised by the Revd. S. Beal, to be published 
igmai occupation. shortly in Messrs. Triibner’s Oriental Series), throws 

the last ray of light over the darkness of the early history of the district, 
and until the curtain rises on the Muhammadan inroads, nothing can be 
discovered of the special history of Ghfizipur, and many questions, as to 
the relations between the aborigines and the Aryans and their varying 
fortunes, can only be conjecturally solved. There is no reasonable doubt, 
however, that the aborigines existed alongside of the Aryans. They are 
variously styled Bhars, Suiris and Chenis in these parts. It is probable 
that under the efa^ansive and catholic system of Sakya Muni these aborigines 
admitted to social and religious equality with the Aryans. Dr. Oldham 
I.J 49) ‘ 
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«The exUrpaiiontit theBaddhists, at one time the ruling class, and the 

entire disappearance from India of Buddhism, once the predomi- 
nanfc religion, is alone suflScient to prove that its downfall mast 
have been preceded by a fearful convulsion—»a sanguinary civil 
fMi war. That such was the ca^i is further pr.>ved from historical documents, and 

iram a careful examination of every Buddhist building of importance; in all of them traces of 
ffre and the sword are to be found. This struggle must have been most deadly in the countries 
wbleli were the first home and chief seats of the Buddhist religion—the Provinces of Benares 
wad of Behar j and can have been but lightly felt in the country between Muttra and the Panjab, 
where, in the fith century, according to Fa-Hian, the entire population professed the Brah- 
maaical faith. 

«• Onthe downfall of Buddhism in this part of India, the distinction between the Aryans and 
the ihorigines became as marked as ever: the former, weakened by their interneciue war, were 
imaUe to hold the country; the latter, removed from the civilizing influences to which they had 
been suh|eeted, lapsed wholly or partially into barbarism and hence it was that this district, 
which thirteea hundred years ago formed an important part of a civilized Aryan monarchy, 
eight hundred years ago was under the sway of a number of petty semi-barbarous aborigiiial 
chiefs, and had a very small Aryan population; while, on the other hand, the upper valley of 
the Ganges was filled with a teeming population of Hindus, who were in a position to send out 
ecfionies evea before the coming of the Musalm^s, but who, on their coming, were compelled 
to do so/* 

Such is the description given by Dr. Oldham of the condition of the country 
between the fall of Buddhism and the late Aryan invasion, and there can be 
little doubt of its substantial accuracy. The late Revd. M. A. Sherring has 
described the conflict in much the same terms, but is inclined to . credit the 
Bhars with more civilisation and genius than Dr. Oldham assigns to them. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that they succumbed to the superior qualities of 
tie Bijpul invaders, mid were speedily reduced to a condition of degradation 

recovered. 

Ibe given of &e present knd-owning tribes of R&jpnts and 

R&jpat and Bhuiuhfir BhflinhSrs of the manner in whichr they* Sttpplanted 
trwtitions. aboriginal landowners is to the effect” that they 

came down in small numbers, as they were driven from their homes in 
tlie west of the advancing arms of the Muhammadans, and took service 
under the Bhar and Cheru landowners. Gradually increasing in numbers, 
and reinforced by fresh immigrants from the west, they were soon strong 
enough to oust their former masters and to reduce them to complete servi¬ 
tude. There is not a single Bhar landholder in the district at this date, and 
those that are found still bearing the tribal name are mostly policemen or 
ploughmen. A full description of the various laud-owning Rdjput tribes 
has already been given, and the history of the district from the time of 
their rise to the inroads of the Musalmans is so obscure and so devoid of 
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incident, that we may pass on at once to the epoch of the Muhammadan 
conquest. 

It is probable that at the time of the Muhammadan invasion the country was 
Muhamamdan coloni- to a very large extent ander forest. The Mohammad- 
an historians make no mention of Ghazipur till they 
reach the reign of Ibrdhim Lodi, who in 1526 A.D, was overcome and slain 
by Babar. We are fortunate, however, in possessing, in the family annals of 
a numerous clan of Sayyids, who are settled a few miles east of Ghizipur, and 
whose claim to be descendants of the past Muhammadan colonists is not dis¬ 
puted, an account of the final conquest and first colonization of the district, of 
which the following is an abstract^:— 

BAja Mandhata, a descendant of Pithanra Rai or Pritvi RILj, tlie rdja of Ajmer and 
the last Hindu king of Dehli, was afflicted with leprosy. While on his way, with a immerous 
body of attendants, to the temple of Jagannath at Cuttack, he was cured of the disease by 
bathing in a tank at Khatot near the modem village of Ghauspur, which is on the Ganges 
eight miles east of Ghazipnr. After his recovery, Maadhdta, who had few inducements to 
return to his own country, which was held by the Muhammadans, bnitt a fort at Khatot, 
coRected a large body of fighting^men, and made himself lord of the adjacent district. 

, ^ The rijBi Iiaving ifo sou, adopted a® his heir his nephew. This yonng man happened to 
see an old Muhammadan woman pasmng through Ms country with a young and beautiful 
d^hi^tef. ]9e stopped the old woman' and took &om her the child, intending when she had 
attained a suitable age to make Ihcr Ms wife. The injitfed mother, hfiCvi% in vain besought 
the r^ja to restore her daughter, went to complain to the nearest Muhammadao chief. He, not 
considering himself sufficiently strong to attack Mandhata, referred her to JDehli, whither 
she accordingly proceeded. On her arrival, the king, Muhammad Tughlak, bad gone on one of 
his expeditions to Southern India, leaving as his deputy his nephew, Firoz Tughlak, who after- 
wardb succeeded him on the throne. 

Mroz Tughlak, when the case was stated to him, referred the old woman to a band of 
forty warrior darweshes, champions of the faith. They told her they would gladly undertake 
the redress of her injury if only she could induce the distinguished Sayyid chief Mas^ud to be 
their leader. She replied that she did not know how to obtain access to him; on which they 
predicted that, during that night, a mighty storm should level the tents of all the chiefs except 
that of Mas'dd, and that after it was over, she would find him in his tent, reading by the 
light of a lamp the holy KurAn. Ererything turned out as was foretold, Mas'dd, granting 
the woman^s petition, put himself at the head of the darweshes, and with them, his seven sons, 
and some otter warriors, proceeded along the southern hank of the Ganges till they arrived 
nearly ppposite to the fort of Mandhata. There he was met by a Muhammadan ascetic, who 
on aeconnt of the violence and intolerance of the Hindus, had been obliged to conceal his faith. 
This fakir implored a blessing on the expedition, but bid Mas’ud beware of the might of the 
pagan, with which, in open jBght, his small force would be unable to cope. He advised that a 
sudden surprise should he attempted. Mas^ud, in accordance with his counsel, left behind the 
rest of 'his followers, and in the night crossed the Ganges with his sons and the forty eham- 

»From a Family Chronicle in Persian, written in 1104 A. H, by Mir Amauullah of Zan^^i- 
ia Hr. Oldham^s Memoir, ® 
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pions. In tli 6 em^j morning they made a sadden attack on the r^ja, while be, according to 
his wont, was amnmg Mmi^lfby watching the wrestling matches of his men in the groves 

r^ja was kflled, his fort taken, and the girl recovered* According to some acconnts 
lhar ittother went away with her to her home; others say that, in spite of the remonstrances 
ef the waniora, i^e killed her daoghter, as she oonsidered a mere sojoarn with the idolaters 
had pollnted her. 

*<The nephew of the rija, who was absent on a hunting expedition when his nncle was 
killed, eolleeted a force of Hindns and marched agMnst the Mnsalmans. Two pitched battles, 
in both of which the Muhammadans were victorions, were fought 5 one on the banks of the 
Bean river, which Joins the Ganges near Khatot; the second, and final one, on the site of 
Ghispnr. In the second the Hindn chief was killed, Mas’dd was wounded, and one of his 
som, Sayyidrija, killed* The king, when he heard of the victory, conferred on Mas’ud the 
elites of the ra^ and the title of Malik-ug-idddd Ghdzi, ‘ Chief of Sayyids, Champion of the 
faith.* Mas’dd founded the city of Gh£zipur, naming it from his new title. After his recovery 
fee went to visit and confer with a celebrated saint, Sayyid Ahmad, called Charm poshy or ‘ clad 
in skins*, who resided in Beh^. The saint, knowing by bis prophetic vision of the apjiroach of 
the warrior, went to meet him as far as Munir on the Son, and giving him his blessing, pre¬ 
dicted a long-continned prosperity for Mas’ud and his descendants. 

** Ghizipur was fonnded in the year 730 H. In the year 754 H. Malik-us-sad£d Mas*ud 
Ghazi died, learin his estates to his six sons. They held their ground against the Hindus, 
though not without occasional bloodshed 5 and were strengthened from time to time by the 
arrival of other Muhammadan settlers, principally Shekbs of the Saddiki tribe, whose descend¬ 
ants still occupy villages to the north and east of Ghazipur.’* 

The narrative of Mir Amdn-uUah, stripped of its supernatural, and perhaps 
of some of its romantic, incidents, may be regarded as, in the main, historically 
correct. 

fflae name Qiyizipnr argues a Muhammadan origin, and the fact that it is 
iwt raenlioasfl 16 edahec^on with any early events in the history of the Mu- 
l i i l llWil i iito ^g»ld|^ that tbediy vras fonnded at a compaifatiyelylate period. 
fflio ‘ddesi nrahadla in the city is called Saidwara, and the tombs of Sayyidrdja 
and his father are still pointed out there; those of the other members of 
Mas’fid’s family, killed in fight with the Hindus, are shown in the villages oocn- 
pied by his descendants. The genealogies from Sayyid Mas’dd to the present 
day have been kept up with exactness, and there appears no reason for believing 
them fictitious. The feet that a scion of the Ajmer and Dehli royal family settled 
in the district is attested, as has been before mentioned, by Hindu as well as by 
Muhammadan tradition. That Firoz acted as a naib for Muhammad Tutrhkk 
is zBentioned by Firistta. ^ 

From 1394 A.D. to 1476 A.D., GhSzipur formed a portion of the kingdom 
Glj^par,a^rtofJ»nn- of Jaunpur. On the overthrow of that kino-dom h-o- 

Purfangdoa. Ghdzipur C pul 

Tinder the governorship of one Nasir Kb4a Lohfeii. Under his rule the town 
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became a place of some conseqaenoe, and an extensive Muhammadan coloniza¬ 
tion of the district began. 

In 1529 A.D., the Afgb5.ns were driven out of Ghdzipur by Bfibar ; but 
AfgMns expelled by inl539A.D. the district fell again under the dominion 
B&bar, 1629 A.D. of the Afgh^in king Sher Shah, who defeated the em¬ 

peror Hnm5 jun at Channsa. For the next twenty years the Afgh^s remained 
in undisturbed possession of Gh^zipnr, as they did of the rest of the empire. 
Gh&zipur was reconquered for the Mughal emperor by the famous ’Ali Kali 
Kh^n, governor of Jaunpur, who took the name of Kh&n ZamSn, and founded 
the town of Zardiniah (see life in Blochman’ns Ain). He and his brother, 
however, were continually in rebellion, and were killed in battle near M&nik- 


pur in 1586 A.D. 

After this, the Ghazipur sark4r became thoroughly incorporated in the 
Mughal empire. Its limits were fixed, and it was trans- 
porated Th^Vnghal ferred from Behar to the sdba of Allahabad. Pah^ir 

empire. Eih6n, whose tank and tomb are still objects of interest 

at GhAzipnr, was, in 989H., Akbar’s 26th year, 1581 A.D., appointed governor 
(foMjddr),military comnoander, and supervisor of the revenues (see Bloohmann’s 
p. 527). 

From this time the history presents few points of interest until 1722 A.D., 
Passed mto the viceroy- "^lien the sarkirs of Gh5zipur, Jaunpur, Benares, and 
alty of Oudh. Ohun4r passed under the rule of the viceroy of Oadh, 

Sa’adat Khan, who farmed them ont to one Rustam ’Ali* 

In 1738 Rustam ’Ali was ousted in favour of Mansa Ram, the founder of 
Mansa Kam farmer of family of the nijas of Benares. Ghazipur was hand- 

the reremie in 1738 . over to Shekh Abdullah, who is described by Dr. 

Oldham as the only man of eminence the district has produced, and who cer¬ 
tainly is one of the few rulers of Gh&zipur who have done anything to beautify 
the city. He was the son of a petty zamindar, Muhammad Kasim, of Dhar- 
w&ra in the Zahurabad parganab, and in early life showed so^much ability in his 
duties in the revenue department, that he was selected as his deputy by Gene¬ 
ral Sarbuland Khan, viceroy of Beh&r. 

On his arrival as ruler of Ghdzipur, Abdullah, at an expense of 3 lakhs 
of rupees, constructed the palace of the Ghihal SattHUf 
Driafs build^^ 0^ f^^ty pillars,” now a pile of ruins, hut described by 
Bishop Heber as the best and most airy of any eastern 
building he had seen. He also constructed a masonry tank, and enclosed an 
exfei^ve garden, now known as the Hawab’s Bagh.” Two forts, the ruins 
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of wWch are atiU petaresque objects, were built by him ;—one at Jalalabad in 
the parganah ; and one at Kasimabad, a village which he named after 

his iOdier* On the road to tiie latter place is a large and most useful bridge, 
stil in good preservaticm, over the Mangai, constructed by this governor. A 
n^aque and imdmbars, in the city of Ohazipur, were also built by him and his 
son Fad Ali, 

Abdullah was succeeded by his son just mentioned, whose rule was 

Fa*l »Ali succeeds his marked by oppression and misgovernment, and who 

father Abdniiab, bnt is expelled by force in 1761 AD* The district of 

expelled, and the district , ,, , , t> i j. o* -u c 

made orer to Eaj* Bai- Ghazipur was then made over to Kaja J5alwant feinn oi 

wantSmh. Benares, on an annual revenue of eight lakhs of 

rupees. We aie now approaching the time when the province passed from 

the Muhammadan rule under the sway of the British ; hut to render this part of 

the narrative intelligible, a brief notice of the rise of the family of the rajas of 

Benares, who form the connecting link between the two periods, is absolutely 

necessary. The more detailed history will be found in Benares. 

The founder of the family, which belongs to a clan of Gautam Bhiiinhars 
Rise of the Benares (and claims to be Brahman by caste), was Mansa ESm, 
who was born towards the end of the reign of Aurang- 
zeb. He entered the service of Rustam Ali, governor of Benares, and soon 
became a personage of importance. A year after he had been put in possession 
of the sarkars of Jaunpur, Benares, and Chunar, he died, leaving his son, Bal- 
want Sinh, to succeed him. Balwant Sinh had, during Mansa Edm’s life¬ 
time, recseived the title of r&ja from the emperor, and, for some years, held his 
m 4m to tiie vieeroj of Oudh. In 1761, as has been related, 

Fail AK was expdied from Ghazipur, and the pgtrganahs, then 22 in num¬ 
ber, made over to Balwant Sinb, who proceeded to dispossess the taMk- 
d&rs of Bahia and tiie Sengars, who held parganah Lakhnesar. In the campaign 
with the English, which terminated with the battle of Baxir on 23rd October, 
1764, Balwant Sinh was at the head of a contingent of 2,000 cavalry and 5,000 
foot, but, being regarded with distmst by the viceroy, was detached to hold the 
Muhammadabad parganah. By the treaty concluded between the emperor and 
the English on the 29th December, 1764*, the parganahs leased to Balwant Sinh 
were made over to the English Company. This treaty was, however, disap¬ 
proved by the Court of Directors. 

On the 16th August, 1765, the treaty of Allahabad between Lord Clive and 
Treaty of lUh August, the Nawab Wazfr was signed, much against the will 
of the latter. In this treaty the Nawab solemnly agreed 
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to restore the province of Benares to Balwant Sinh. In spite of this he made 
freqnent efforts to induce the English to allow him to expel Balwant Sinh, 
blit without success, and at bis death in 1770 A.D. Balwant Sinh left an 
immense tract of country containing no less than 96 parganas, most of 
which he had acquired by his own ability and nnscrupulousness. On his demise 
there were three claimants for the succession, Maniar, Mahip ISfarain, and 
Ohait Sinh. The last named became r4ja mainly, if not entirely, through the 
exertions made on his behalf by the diw4n, Babn Aus&n Sinji^ great-grand¬ 
father of the late Sir Deo Narain Sinh, k o.s.i. At the conference between 
Warren Hastings and the Haw4b Wazir, which resulted in the treaty of Septem¬ 
ber, 1773, the latter proposed that he should be allowed to expel Chait Sinh. 
This was, however, refused, and at the suggestion of Hastings, a sanad was 
granted to Chait Sinh, making over all his estates to him and his heirs for 
ever at a perpetual fixed revenue of Es. 22,48,449, being an increase of 
24 14khs on the revenue paid by Balwant Sinh. By this sanad the tenure 
of Chait Sinh was made perpetual, whereas before he was a mere renter 
of the provindal revenues, and he farther came under the protection of the 
British. 


1776. 


1776. 


By the treaty of Lucknow, eigned on the 21st May, 1775, the Nawdb 
Treaty of 21 st May, Wazir agreed to cede ‘^nnto the English Company all 
the districts dependent on the r4ja Ohait Sinh, together 
with the land and water duties, and the sovereignty of the said districts in per¬ 
petuity”.. The events that led to this all-important step are matters of history, 
and need not be recapitulated here. 

After the lapse of a year, on the 15th of April, 1776, a sanad was granted 
Sanad of 15th April, Chait Sinh by fhp British Government, confirming 
him in the zaminddri of the province. To him were 
made over the civil, criminal and police jurisdictions of Jaunpnr and Benares, 
and the mint of Benares, customs duties, and a number of monopolies, on condi¬ 
tion of paying Bs. 22,66,180 per annum. The i4ja was enjoined to abstain 
from collecting prohibited cesses, to punish criminals, and to improve the cul¬ 
tivation of the country. The rates of customs duties were fixed and customs¬ 
houses established. No mention was made in the sanad^ or in the correspond¬ 
ing lease and counterpart, of the period for which the annual revenue 
was fixed. 

The train of events that brought Warren H^tings into collision with Ohait 
WanreafiasfeiiigsatBe- Sinh, and ended in the flight and dispossession of the 
latter, are known to most Ei^lishmen from the brilliant 
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pages of Macaalaj. How far that historian’s description of the relations be¬ 
tween Chait Sinh and Hastings is a true one is a matter for controversy, and 
the qnes^cai hardly comes within the scope of a sketch of the history of a single 
dtabri^ of Benares Province. It is of interest, however, to note that the 
ORiiie^ symptoms of disaffection to the English appear to have shown them¬ 
selves in Ghfaipur. Dr. Oldham writes/— 

As earlj as 1778 A. D. the zamindarsin the neighbourhood of the Fort of Bazar gave out 
piiMiclj that the English would not long possess the country, and they got possession of two 
S4-peBnders whieii had been sunk in a boat on its way to (^undr, saying that the would 

•ol Bead Ihfizi, hut they themselres would. In 1770 attacks were freqaently made on the ser- 
▼uits of the officers at Bax^r and on the sepoys when they yentored into Chalt Sinh’s country. 
Tim Bazar chandhri, who yentored to cross the river, was imprisoned for 19 days in irons and 
fined 58 rupees by the zamfndars of Harainpur. No redress for these grievances could be ob- 
teiiied from ^e <^leers oi rafa, and in one case the raja’s fonjd&r at Ballia, when applied 
to for help by three sepoys sent to purchase grain, caused them to be stripped of their arms 
and beaten almost to death. At last, in November, 1780 A. B., three young officers on their 
way to join the army were attacked and plundered, their servants beaten, and one of them (Mr. 
Basset) dangerously wounded by the cut of a iaiwdr across the forehead, Bepeated representa- 
ikm of these outrages were made by Captain Saton^ the commandant at Baxar, to the 
Beaiteita at Benares, Mr. Graham, and afterwards Mr. Fowke. No redress was afforded by the 
rijM, and his agents were constantly employed in tampering with the fidelity of the sepoys of 
the Bazar garrison. Many sepoys thus enticed deserted and took service with the rSja. The mili¬ 
tary force of Chait Sinh was increased, and bis regular troops numbered 7,690 of all arms, of 
whom 840 were artiilerymen and about 3,000 cavalry.’’ 

At this time iiie British power in India was threatened with the most 
alarming dangers. Haidar ’Ali had devastated the Carnatic with an irresistible 
aftngr -aip i» tim gates <£ Madras, mid a sonfederacy had been formed by the 
Ml tbs UarhMta (^fs save om, for tte expulsion of the Fjt gliaK 
iMssAsMi, 4t siiwI t BBeetiB attack on the three presideneies... Tbo govern- 

Bsent ware in the greatest straits for men and money, and Chait PSnh 
called apoa to faraish a oonUngent of cavalry. l?>ia was net ihniished. 
tfogs then dei^mined to pnnkh the rSja by a fine of 50 Mlrha of rupees, and 
Inmself started firon Calcntta fw Benares, to personally enforce his demahds. He 
was imfortnnately attended by a very smali retinue, and, as Macaulay observes, 
was ignorant of the difierence between the turbulent inhabitants of Benares 
Md the submissive Bengalis with whom he had Mtherto had to deal. The rdja 
was fwmally tdiarged (1) with delay in payment of the required subsidy; (2) 
with neglect to furnkh the cavalry contingent; (S) with instigation of sedition; 
and ( 4 ) with neglecting to maiatain order and rqiress crime in.his zamind&rL 
Before a satisfactory reply was received, an insurrection broke out and most 
»>f Hastings’s troops were massacred. Chait Sinh fled to Latifpur and Hastings 

13 
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to Chnn&r, Eeinforcemenis soon arrived under Major Popham, who easily 
dispersed the rdja’s troops, Ohait Sinh fled to Bijaigarh, and thence with his 
family and treasure to Gwalior, where he died 29 years later. Hastings returned 
to Benares and recognised as raja Mahip Narain, grandson of Balwant Sinh, 
by his rani, Gulab Knar. Dr. Oldham, in his detailed account of these events 
{Memoir^ I., pp. 116-17) inclines to the opinion that while the demands of Warren 
Hastings were in no sense unjustifiable or excessive, yet the manner in which 
they were enforced was objectionable, and gave too much ground for the opi¬ 
nion that Hastings was instigated by personal ill-will to the unhappy rfija. 
It is necessary, however, to mention that there is another side to the 
story^ which the reader will find very plausibly put in an anonymously 
published Bisior^ of the Benares Province (Benares: Lazarus and Oo., 1882). 
This is not the place to enter into the arguments there advanced to show 
that Hastings violated treaty-rights and was guilty of the grossest breached 
of faith. 

To return to the course of events following on the flight of Chait Sinh: 
Aamlmstr&tion practi^ Warren Hastings gave the new rlLja to understand 
c»liy passes ta the British. «« be should not allow him the exercise of any 

privilege or authority on which an opinion of independency could be 
founded/’ He accordingly took from him the mint, the police, the general 
administration of justice, and the right to levy fees and maintain fortress¬ 
es. The whole administration thus practically passed to the British, for 
although the revenue was still nominally under the supervision of the rdja, 
it Was virtually under the management of the Besident, who advised 
the raja on all difficult points and took care th^t the revenue should be 
realised. 

In 1787 Mr. Jonathan Duncan was appointed Resident of Benares. He 
Mp. Duncan appointed o&oe for eight years, and his records form a 

Beaident. voluminous mass of correspondence, a selection from 

which was made some years back by Mr. Shakespear, when commissioner of the 
Benares Division. Some account of Mr. Duncan’s revenue administration of the 
province has been given under the heading of fiscal history^ It is necessary 
here to notice only the general reforms he introduced in the administration. 
Up to this time there can hardly be said to have been any judicial adminis¬ 
tration at all. There were police officers in the city of Benares and in 
towns of Gh^izipur, Jatmpur, and Mirzapur ; but, save at Mirzapur, there 
dvii ^^eonrts, and debts could only be recovered by dharm, or 
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tn l?8f Mr* Dtunma was directed to reform these abases, and a town court 
was establisiied at each of the towns of GhSzipnr, Jann- 
Mirzapur, A Mahammadon maulavi was ap- 
pmA&i diief judge of the court at Gh&zipur, on a salarj of Rs. 400 per month. 
!ni© poKoe of the town were placed under his control. He was authorised to 
sentence to twenty stripes, or a week’s imprisonment, without reference ; and 
ta submit for the Resident’s approval any cases in which he wished to inflict a 
more severe punishment. In civil cases an appeal to the Resident was allowed, 
and his decision was final in all cases where the cause of action did not exceed 


Rs. 1,000 in value. In more important cases an appeal to the supreme court 
ffadr ^adSat) in Calcutta was allowed. The Muhammadan law was to be the 
rale in criminal eases, and in civil cases the law of the religion of the defendant. 
The jurisdiction of the courts did not extend beyond the town, and the judge 


was debarred from trying revenue causes. 

The next measure of importance was the reform of the country couits. In 
Tfee origiiMl country 1187 it had been divided into two branches, the civil 
and the criminal. The salaries of the judges were raised 
by Mr. Duncan from Rs. 150 and Rs. 60 per mensem to Rs. 500 and Bs. 400 
respectively. Dr. Oldham gives the following account of these courts s— 


**10 civil cases an appeal lay to the Resident, while in criminal cases the sentences were 
subject to his revision. The country civil court was invested 
Country civil court. ^ general jurisdiction in all civil cases and suits for land 

throughout the provincje, except in the city of Benares and in the three chief district towns ; 
M U ked m jurlsdti(^ii in rent cases^ which were decided by the Resident or the 4mils. For 
Uie afteilliaR of tlie <dd methods of recovery of debts, proclamations were issued on the 13th 
Jyi9% perecOT convicted in $l court of justice of having confined another for debt 

Iriboiid iorie^ sH claim to the debt or pay damages at the discretion of the court. t>if the fndr 
Herfcmte* I79t^ a similaf inroclamation Was made prohibiting the practice of pain 

of expulshm feoan the province and forfeiture of all right and title to the property claimed. 

••In Jannary, 1789, the amils of the province were subordinated to the chief judge of the 


wibeffldiaatedtochi^ Criminal court in their capacity of police officers, and in the 
month a gallows was erected in the city of Benares to strike 
awe into the minds of the evil-minded, as, before that date, capital punishment had rarely or 
never been inflicted even for the most heinous crimes. It was found that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the new courts, persons still presented petitions to the Resident for the re¬ 
dress of all grievances, and the courts made delays in the investigation of cases not specially 
referred to them by the Resident. A proclamation was therefore published in November, 
if8f, directing the judges of the several courts to try all cases without waiting for orders of 
refereiice, which would be granted only in cases of complaint against the procedure of the 
court. 

“The administration of the police by the dmils, and of justice by the courts when fully 
organized and in good working order, appear to have been on the whole satisfactory. There 
was generally a oonsideiable degree of security of life and property throughout the province. 
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Gang-robberies, accompanied wUb murder, torture, and arson, whicli in the beginning of tbe 
century became so terrible a scourge in Bengal, have never been common in the province of 
Benares. Affrays, which a few years later than Mr. Duncan’s time became frequent in Benares, 
were not numerous during his administration, and there was probably less of burglary and 
theft then than at the present day.” 

Traffic on the Ganges, however, was considerably impeded by the attacks 
made on boats of a tribe of robbers, Dasddhs by caste, 
Gang-robberies. inhabiting tbe delta between tbe Ganges and the Gogra. 

They were supported by tbe zamindars, and appear to have committed great 
atrocities. It is stated that in 1789 a body of them, 200 in number, bad the 
audacity to penetrate as far as Gaya, where they plundered the houses of two 
bankers, and, after murdering twenty persons, made off with the booty. They 
are disreputable characters at the present day, but are confined to the neigh¬ 
bouring Ballia district. 

Mr. Duncan also turned his attention to the improvement of the roads in his 
province, which were in the worst possible condition. 
In 1789 orders were issued to the 6mils to keep the 
highways and roads within their respective limits in a due state of repair, 
and they were directed to consider the charge of the roads as one of the incum¬ 
bent and indispensable duties of their station. The zamindars and farmers 
were required to supply labourers and defray expenses within their respective 
limits, but no cesses on this account were to be colleoted from the tenants. At 
the permanent settlement no road-cess was imposed, and it was not till 1839-40 
that a one per cent, road fund was, with the consent of the zamindars, establish¬ 
ed, which has been the means of the causing a wonderful improvement in the 
roads in the Benares province. 

Such were a few of the reforms introduced by Mr. Duncan, which affected 
the district of Gh&zipur. His attention was of course directed chiefly to 
Benares, but his administration there does not come within the scope of this 
notice. It is sufficient to say in concluding this brief account of his reforms 
that nano of the rulers of the province has left a more honoured name than 
Jonathan Duncan. 

In 1818 Gh&zipnr was formed into a collectorate, the first collector being 
GMzipar made into a Bobert Barlow. From this time up to the mutiny, 
collectorate. history of the district presents no points of interest, 

beyond what has already been described under the head of fiscal history. 

The history of Ghazipur during the disturbances of 1857-58 is compara¬ 
tively uneventful, and may he described in a few words. 
The following account is taken from the narrative of 
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^ mtof li ^ heamm p^^noes by Mr. R. Taylor, as* {Tie reader may 
nl fftii, to Laclmow, by a Cbaplaiti in H. Mi’s Indiat^ 

pebKsbed in I860. Hhe first volnme mainly oonsists of 
Irmi Oytzifmr in 1857]. In 1857, Glh^ptir was garrisoned by 
^ native infantry. In spite of the bad example set them 
m $M sides, this regimenl stood firm, small parties of the men being employed 
in mpmmng local risings, and aitibongb there were five lakhs of rtipees in the 
treasmy no great alarm was felt, and one hundred men of H. M.’s 10th 
tegim«t, who had been sent to guard the station, were forwarded to Benares, 
where there was greater need of their presence. On the 3rd June, however, 
occurred tiie ontbreat at Asamgarb, and the civilians fled to Ohazipur. After 
this a great change took place in Q-hizipnr. The fugitives from Azamgarh 
were allowed to proceed in safety to the station, but the country seemed to 
rise behind them, and by June fith, the whole district was raging in civil war. 
The police were helpless, and robberies were perpetrated at the very door of the 
court-house itself. The large amount of Government property, including the 
Measure, the opium factory, the opium for the year and the stud, estimated 
at a million sterling, would have formed a rich booty for the marauders, and 
the residents of the station were in great apprehension. 

On the Sunday following the outbreaks at Azamgarh and Benares, an alarm 
was raised that several thousand insurgents were coming down on the station, 
and daring the day nearly all the Christian civil population took refuge on 
bomrd aieom^ and her flat. The 65th however, over whom their 

ciicer, Major Bush, seems to have had great influence, stood 

firm. 

Ob the 15th June, orders, backed by British bayonets, were received to 
send the tr^ure to Benares, and the 65th behav^ weU, making no attempt to 
resist the order, and escorting the treasure to the water’s edge. About a hun¬ 
dred Madras European soldiers were left when the treasure was removed, and 
were quartered in the opium factory. Martial law was proclaimed, and severe 
summary punishment inflicted on the straggling bands of robbers by small par- 
of the 65th and sawara. These measures were so efiecfeual that by June 
16th the disiarict seemed nearly to have regained its normal state. 

On July 11th the Madras detachment was relieved by a detachment of the 
78th Highlanders ( Ross*shire Buffs). Up to July 28th nothing of importance 
occurred. Two or three villages behaved badly and were punished. An indigo 
planter, Mr. Matthews, was attacked in his factory, and he barely escaped with 
life, leaving his property to be plundered and destroyed. The village, the 
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inhabitants of which had made this attack, was destroyed on July 6th by 
Mr. Bax, the joint magistrate, with a party of Europeans and saw4rs. 

Things then settled down to their nsnal state. Revenue came in as usual, 
and the chronic panic of the residents was subsiding, when, on July 14th, it 
was reported that Kunwar Sinh was defying the magistrate of Arrah and 
carrying on intimate correspondence with the sepoys at Dindpur. On July 27th, 
news of the Dinapur mutiny was received, and every one at once prepared for 
the worst. The presence of a European detachment gave some confidence to 
the officials, but their situation was far from pleasant, for the 65th men, who 
had declared their intention of joining the Dindpur men as soon as they 
should mutiny, were nearly all inhabitants of the district, so that their rising 
would be a signal for a general revolt and for active hostility to government, 
and not merely for quarrelling among villages as elsewhere ; still they stood 
loyal, and the news of the relief of Arrah (whither Mr. Bax had proceeded 
with Major Vincent Eyre’s force) and the fiight of Kunwar Sinh soon removed 
all grounds of serious alarm. 

It was, however, still thought unsafe to hold service in the church, which 
stood immediktely in front of the 65th native infantry lines, it being the gene¬ 
ral opinion that an assembly of unarmed Europeans would prove here, as at 
Shdhjahfinpur, a temptation too strong to be resisted. The garrison was, 
however, reinforced by a wing of H. M.’s 37th regiment under Colonel 
Dames, and on August 10th part of the 5th Madras Fusiliers arriving by 
steamer, the officer in command and Colonel Dames agreed that the opportunity 
shonid be taken to disarm the 65th native infantry. The sepoys made no 
resistance. 

Li August orders were issued to entrench the opium factory, which was 
selected as the rendezvous in case of an imeute, the European soldiers being 
quartered there. The civil authorities were now able to devote themselves to 
their ordinary duties, and to the collection of stores and carriage for troops 
proceeding westward, nearly all of whom passed through Ghkzipnr. Here 
ends for the year the peaceful chronicle of Ghkzipur. It is remarkable that all 
through this time of peril and anxiety operations at the opium factory were 
carried on as usual, the only difference being that the opium was despatched 
to Calcutta in fleets of country boats instead of by steamer, none being 
available. 

This quiet was, however, hut shortlived. The flight of Kunwar Sinh 
■ a^m ngb Azamgarh and Gh&zipnr, in March, 1858, threw those districts into 
1^ tilBtoBt disorder. Every building south of the Ganges that belonged to 
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government or to a European, was plundered and burnt; every person who 
had served either was tortured and murdered. The rebels, driven from their 
reiii^ 1 ^ Jagdispur, and making again for Oudh, crossed to the northern bank, 
and aoofi the tahsili of Sayyidpnr was the only post unabandoned and undes- 
liojed« The British force under Colonel Cumberlege was unable to offer any 
effectual check. A threatened attack on Sayyidpur, in the end of June, was 
prevented by a force sent from Benares, and the rebels driven northwards. 
Still little was gained by a momentary dispersal of the mutineers. The sepoys 
themselv^ were residents of the district; wherever they went they found 
followers ready to their hand, who disappeared again when their leaders moved 
away. The police were thoroughly cowed. In short, no language can he too 
strong to describe the utter disorganization of the whole district at the end of 
June. 

Early in July, however, Mr. Bax, then Magistrate, marched out to Ballia. 
The rebels tried to surprise this town, but the advance of Brigadier Douglas 
drove them back. The rapid approach of Major Havelock cleared the district 
fora time, and the parganahs north of the Ganges gradually settled down; but 
on the southern side, the tahsili of Zam4niah was the only post left in our 
hands. By October, however, the enemy were finally driven from Ghazipur, 
and the district resumed its normal state. 

The subsequent history of the district is unimportant. The troops were 

CoDclnaio®. finally removed from the station in 1862, and the stud 

departments at Ghazipur and Korantadih were abolish¬ 
ed in 1873. la 1879 the sub-division of Ballia was erected into a separate 
cerlaM parganahs of the A 2 Eamgarh district being added to its original 
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Aonniiar.—village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpnr Bhitari; situated 
in latitude 25^-32'-32^, longitude 83°-13'-43^ ; 26 miles from Ghazipur, 
and 2 from Sayyidpur,on the Benares road. Population (1881) 744 (females 
395). The place is of no modern importance, but from Dr. Oldham's account of 
it [Memoir, L, 26] it appears to be the site of an ancient city. The whole 
ground is covered with fragments of bricks and stones. Every few yards 
masonry wells occur. In the village of iLonrih^r itself large carved stones are 
scattered about, and pieces of sculpture are so numerous that Dr. Oldham had 
no trouble in collecting twenty-nine for removal to Ghdzipur. To the north¬ 
west of Xonrihar the remains of masonry walls may still be traced running 
in the direction of the enormous mound known as the fort of Masaun, 
Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 37] identifies these remains as the ruins of a monas¬ 
tery founded by Asoka and visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh 
century. Under the head ' Archaeology' a full account has been given of these 
remains. 

Bahadtirganj. —Town in parganah Zahurahad, tahsil Korantadih; situated 
en the right bank of the Sarju, at its junction with the Bhainsahi, in lati¬ 
tude 25®-52'-30^, longitnde 83^-42a 20 miles north of Ghazipur, and 33 
north-west of KorantSdih. It is connected with Gb^zipur by a branch from 
the Gh^zipur-Rasra road. By the census of 1881 the area was 76 acres, with 
a total population of 5,007 (2,609 females), giving a density of 65 to the acre. 
The Hindus numbered 3,220 (1,689 females) ; Musalmans, 1,787 (920 females). 
The number of inhabited houses was 868. The watch and ward of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856, and for the purposes of 
this Act the adjoining village of Abdulpur forms a union with Eaha- 
durganj. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 213 froni 
the preceding year, gare a total income of Es. 1,028, The expenditure, which was on police 
(Bs. 432) and conservancy (Rs. 392), amounted to Rs. 824. The returns showed 937 houses, of 
which 660 were assessed with the tax ; the incidence being Es. 1-7-7 per house assessed, and 
Be. 0-2-7 per head of population. 

There are no public buildings in BahSdurganj, save an imperial post-office 
and a halkahandi school. The principal road (which is partly metalled) in 
the town runs from the Ghazipur road, eastwards for about a mile to the river 
Sarju. Another road runs north from this and forms the principal bazdr. 
The town is the seat of a considerable traffic mostly conveyed by river. On 
■the western outskirts of the town are a neat mosque and Hdgah, and a large 
garden enclosed by a high masonry wall, belonging to one of the bankers of 
fee town. ISbere are no other noticeable features in the place. 
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BgJbarabad—Pai^ of tahsil Sayyidpur : is bounded on the north and 

north-west by the Belhdbans and Deogaon parganahs 
of the Azamgarh district; on the south-west, south 
and sonth-aasl by parganah Sayyidpur Bbitari ; and in the east by parganah 
SUkMabadL The total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 
*56*9 square miles, of which 30*2 were cultivated, 1*7 cultivable, and 25*0 barren; 
the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of pay¬ 
ment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Es, 42,099; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 46,880. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 67,402. Population (1881) 37,087 
(18,290 females). 

Seeing that nearly one-half of the total area is returned as barren, the 
parganah cannot be called fertile. The soils are, as 

eaeral aspect. usual, loam, clay, and sand. The two former are found 

principally to the north, the last to the south. The ordinary rain and cold- 
weather crops are produced. The southern portion of the parganah is watered 
by the Gangi, which divides it from Sayyidpur BhitrL The Udanti, a tributary 
of the Besu, crosses the parganah south of Bahariabad, dividing it into two 
unequal portions. The centre of the parganah is drained by a series of 
swampy lagoons. The principal marts are at Bahariabad and Bhimapar. The 
trade is mostly in sugar and soyji, and is but small. The parganah is spanned 
ifimiii south to north by the Sayyidpur-Baharfabad road, which runs north into 
tibo Asomigsurli districi A road runs east from Bahariabad to Shadiabad^ They 
aiB numetalled. 

The parganah of Bahariabad was conferred by Warren Hastings as a 

Fiscal faistor Beni R4m Pandit, the value being estimated at 

Rs. 25,000 per annum, Beni Ram and his brother 
Bisambhar Pandit were Marhatta Brahmans who had rendered very impor¬ 
tant services to the English, and had faithfully adhered to them when the 
riots and massacres occurred in Benares in 1781 that compelled Warren Has¬ 
tings to fly to Chunar, Beni Ram was rewarded with theof Baharia¬ 
bad, At the formation of the permanent settlement, ydyir lands were not in¬ 
cluded in the arrangements, which were only for those parts of the country 
that before had been in the possession and direct management of the raja of 
Benares. The village zamind&rs were everywhere much discontented, and those 
of Bahariabad—Bais Rajputs, a sturdy, independent race—petitioned the Resi¬ 
dent, complaining of the exactions, cruelty, and oppression of the jagirdar. 
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At first it appeared that the dispute was merely about the rates of assess¬ 
ment, but it was soon ascertained by the officer whom Mr. Duncan deputed to 
enquire into the matter that the real object of the village zarnindars was to 
proaure the ejectment of the jagirdar from the parganah. As Mr. Duncan 
was unable to grant their request, he determined to support the authority of 
the jagirdar, but to urge on him the expediency of adopting a policy of conci¬ 
liation. A guard of sepoys was sent to the head-quarters of Beni Ram Pandit 
as a kind of moral support of his authority. Soon afterwards, in September, 
1789, a serious fight took place between the Bais Rajput zarnindars and the 
retainers of the jagirdar. Several persons were killed and wounded on both 
sides and a village burnt to- the ground. The villagers, who went to Benares 
with the dead bodies of their relatives to complain to the Resident, were taken 
into custody by him, and, after some days’ imprisonment, made over to the 
jagirddr, who was at the same time most strongly recommended by Mr. Dun¬ 
can ** to make such a settlement with them as might, even to his own 
immediate loss, conpiliate their affections and reconcile them to his manage¬ 
ment.’^ The measure had the desired effect \ and a few days afterwards, on 
the Gth December, 1789, the prisoners were released, after delivering a 
rdzindrimky or deed of compromise and satisfaction, expressing themselves 
entirely satisfied with the revenue settlement of the parganah made by the 
jagirdar. 

After this, the relations of the jagirdar and zarnindars appear to have 
been mutually satisfactory. No further reports of quarrels “or affrays are to be 
found in the records; and the jagirdar conferred a lasting benefit on the coun¬ 
try by the erection of a large and handsome bridge over the Gangi river on 
the road from Zoharganj to Bahariabad. 

Beni Bam, on his death, was succeeded by his nephew, and the nephew, 
Subsequent history of death, by Bisambhar Pandit, brother of Beni 

the family of Beni Ham. 'Rkm, who with him had accompanied Warren Hastings 
on the night of the flight to Chunar* Bisambhar Pandit died in 1810. 

Mr. W. O. Salmon, collector of Benares, was appointed an agent to 
take charge of the collections until reference could be made to Government 
to the maintenance or escheat of the jd/Cr, The widow of the Pandit, 
however, refused to allow him to enter the parganah. The Vice-President in 
Council, to whom the case was referred by the Farukhabad Board of 
Commissioners, ruled that the grant to Beni Ram was hereditary, and that 
tlya persons entitled by law to succeed should b© left to retain undisturbed 
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After the enactment of Relation IL of 1819, with regard to the resump¬ 
tion of rent-free holdings, Mr. Robert Barlow, the Ghdzipur collector, insti- 
prooeedings under the regulation, and on *the 19th April, 1821, declared 
the jdyfr liable to resumption, on the ground that the grant was only to Beni 
Ham Pandit and the heirs of his body, and that by the admission of Bisam- 
bhar’s widow there were no such heirs. No orders were at the time passed by 
the higher reyenue authorities for the resumption of the jdgir, but the widow, 
feeling the position of the family insecure, petitioned the Court of Directors, 
who, in 1827, ordered that the family should be retained in the estate. In 1827 
the widow of Bisambhar Pandit died. The estate was attached by the revenue 
authorities. It was left for a year in possession of the family at a land revenue 
of Rs. 27,000, being one-half of the declared rental, hut a survey was at once 
commenced, and a detailed settlement made with the village zamindars at 
Rs. 42,099. By the order of the Governor-General of 11th January, 1840, a 
pension of Rs. 5,000 per annum was granted to the grandsons of a sister of 
Beni Ram. All pensions appear now to have been discontinued. 

The Government revenue has been maintained unaltered to the present • 
day at Rs. 42,099. 

Bahariabad.—^Village in parganah Bahariabad, tahsil Sayyidpur; situated 
in latitude 25°-42'-36"’, longitude 83°-18-''42"; 24 miles north-west of Ghdzi- 
pur, and 14 north of Sayyidpur, with which place it is connected by a second- 
class road. Population (1881) 427 (females 216). There is a tahsili school 

Bazak —^Tillage in parganah and tahsil ZamSniah; situated in latitude 
SS^-SO'-Sa^, longitude 83°-64'-9”'; 18 miles south-east of Gh4zipur, and 19J 
east of ZauAniah. The road from Gahmar to Bazar passes through the village. 
Population (1^1) 5,360 (females 3,023). The inhabitants are chiefly Musal- 
mims, descended from Hindus of the Einw^r Bhflfnhar clan, who changed their 
religion to retain their property, which, however, was afterwards sold for 
arrears of revenue. There is no trade of importance in the village and there 
are no public buildings. 

Barhanpur—Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-32'-6-83^, longitude 8S°-26'-28-87'''; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 
from 10 Sayyidpur, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881)1,327 (females 683). There is a Great Trigonometrical Survey station 
here, consisting of a lofty erection of earth some SO feet high, commanding 
an extensive view. The height of this point is registered as 278-58 feet above 
mean sea-leveL 
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Barwin,* —Yillage in parganab and tahsil Zamfiniab; situated in latitude 
25°-21'-23^, longitude 83°-35'-12^; 12J miles from Gbazipur, and 2| from 
Zamaniah, on the metalled road running from Zamaniah southwards to the 
Grand Trunk Eoad. Population (1881) 2,784 (females 1,113). The station on 
the East Indian Railway known as Zamfi-niah is situated in this village. It 
has no other claims to notice. 

Betabar khas.—Village in parganah and tahsil ZamSniah ; situated in 
latitude 25° longitude ; on the unmetalled road between 

Zamaniah and Sohwal, 6 miles from Ghazipur, and 3-J from Zamaniah. Popu¬ 
lation (1881) 2,784 (females 1,424). The village is purely agricultural and of 
no importance. There is a halkabandi school here. 

Bharanli vG3»ngatir.—Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated on the north bank of the Ganges in latitude 25°-36^-8'^ and longitude 
84°-2'-3C'^ ; 2 miles east of KorantMih, and 29 miles east of Ghazipur, on the 
road from Ghazipur to Ballia. Population (1881) 2,327 (females 1,271). There 
are no public buildings, and the village is unimportant. Near it on the road to 
Na^fai is a banyan grove of immense antiquity. There are traces of ancient build¬ 
ings in this grove, and the place has been identified by Dr. Oldham [Memoir, 
p. 32] as the site of The Temple of the Vast Solitude,^* visited by the Chinese 
travellers, Fa-Hian in the begininng of the fifth, and Hwen Thsang in the 
early part of the seventh century. 

BMtari.—Village in parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari; situated in latitude 
25°-33'-50^,longitude 83°-20'-10^; Smiles north-east of Sayyidpur, 20 miles 
west of Ghazipur, and 3 miles north of the main road between these places. 
Population (1881) 1,458 (females 812). There are no public buildings, and the 
modern village is insignificant. The archaeological remains, however, that are to 
be found at Bhitari are of the first importance, and an account of them 
has been given under the heading ^ Archaeology’ in Part III. of the district 
memoir. 

Bimo.—^Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Gh&zipur; situated in latitude 
25°-42'-36'^, longitude 83°-33'-40'''; 10 miles north of Gh4zipur,'On the Ghazi- 
pur-Azamgarh road. Population (1881) 1,638 (females 737). The public 
buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office, situated at the point 
where the Azamgarh road branches off from the Ghazipur-Gorakhpur metalled 
road, south of the village itself. 

Birpiir.—Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil KorantAdih; situat- 
0m the left bank of the Ganges, 7 miles west of Korantadih, and 22 east of 
Gbfcipur. An unmetalled road connects it with the Ghazipur-KorantAdih road. 
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Latitude 25®-31'-32^; ieegitude 83°-54'-2S'^. Population (1881) 4,203 (females 
g,389). The onlj public building is a baikabandi girls’ school. The village 
no special features. Coins and ancient sculptures have been dis- 
COTOfeii near tbe village# There is a small local trade in grain. 

—^Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Gh^ipur; situated .in 
ktiinde 25^-46'-32^, longitude83°-3:/-51'^; 18 miles north of Ghazipur, just off 
tbe Gh4zipur-Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,310 (females 3,089). There 
are no public buildings and the village is unimportant. 

D^^al.—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25®-24'-18^, longitude 83°-40'-14'^ ; 14 miles from district and tahsil head¬ 
quarters, south-east of the former and east of the latter. Population (1881) 
2,726 (females 3,348). The village lies off the road and is unimportant. There 
is a halkabandi school here. 

Dhanapur.—Village in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah; situated in 
latitude 25°-27'-22^5 longitude 83°-23'-19^ ; 16 miles from Ghazipur, and the 
same distance from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 4,098 (females 2,106). The 
village is the capital of the Mahaich parganah, and a second-class police-station 
and a post-office are located here. Three unme tailed roads meet here,—one 
from Ghazipur vid Ohochakpur. one from Zamaniah, and one from Sakaldiha 
on the East Indian Railway. There is a small local trade in grain. 

Dhami.—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in latitude 
25®-3K-4^, longitude 8S®-38'-9^ 5 4miiesfrom Ghdzipurand 6 from Zamaniah. 
The village consists of two partis, Bh4nmal Rai’s and Ranbir Rai’s. In 
1861. the popniation of patti Bbanmal Rai was 2,563 (females 1,313), and 
of BanMr Bii 2,005 (females 1,063). The visages are purely agri^ 
cnltnrai . 


DihiEa.—Parganah of tahsil KoranMdih, the smallest parganah of the 


Botmiaries, area, ac. 


district: is bounded on tbe east and north by Kop&- 
chit and Lakhnesar of tbe Ballia district; on the 


■west by Zahuxahad; on the south by Muhammadabad; and on tbe south¬ 


east by Garha. The total area according to the latest official statement 


(1881) was 12-9 square miles, of -which ll-l were cultivated, 0-6 cultivable, 
and 1-2 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 


quitrrent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water- 


rates), was Rs. T,548; or, "with local rates and cesses (excluding patw&ris’), 
Es. 8,826. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Es. 16,717, Population (18S1) 11,051 (5,682 females). 
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Fiscal history. 


The parganah is slightly inferior in fertility to its neighbour Garha. It 
possesses the usual varieties of soils, with the excep- 
General aspects. haraiL The doms is found principally to 

the east and the west. Rabi crops are more largely grown than rain crops. 
The parganah possesses no marts, and is traversed by only one road, that 
from Muhammadabad to Ballia. The surplus produce of the district mostly 
finds its way to Ballia or Basra. 

The original assessment was made in 1789 by an dmil, and revised by 
Mr. Duncan. The revenue fixed in 1795 A.D. was 
Es. 6,832-2-0. In 1840, owing to resumption of re¬ 
venue-free holdings, the assessment was raised to Es. 7,549-2-0. This has 
remained unchanged to the present day, the parganah not being subject to 
alluvion and diluvion. 

Dildamagar.— Village in parganab and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-25'-2'', longitude 83°-42'-10'"; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 
6 east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 2,306 (1,109 females). The unme¬ 
talled road from Zamaniah to Baxar passes through the village. The Dildar- 
nagar station of the East Indian Railway takes its name from this village, 
and it is connected with the Tari Ghdt station by a branch line opened in 
1879. There is a police out-post here, and a halkabandi school. 

Gahmar.—Largest village in the whole district, in parganah and tahsil 
Zamdniah ; distant 18 miles from district and tahsil capitals, by unmetalled 
roads, south-east of the former and east of the latter. Latitude 25°-28'-56''^; 
longitude 8S°-50'-31^. By the census of 1881 the area was 125 acres, 
with a total population of 10,443^ (5,469 females), giving a density of 83 to 
the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,733 (5,098 females) ; Musalmans, 710 
(371 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,494. The following 
is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males :—^ 

(XVIII) Landholders, 1,226 ; cultivators and tenants, 664 ; agricultural labourers, 600 : 
,(XXIX) weavers, 105; barbers, 48 : (XXX) grain parchers, 74 : (XXXII) manufacturers of 
oil, 61 : (XXXIII) water carriers, 61: (XXXIV) general labourers, 46. 


There is a station of the East Indian Eailway here, and the public build¬ 
ings are a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, and a parganah 
school. There is also an indigo factory under European management adjoin¬ 
ing the village. Gahmar is the principal village of taluka Gahmar, an 
estate of 12,433 acres, held by a brotherhood of Sakarwar Eijputs on the low 
fevenue of Es. 7,4204 In spite of its size, Gahmar is an unimportant village 
i 9^^ In 1872. ^ Homan numerals indicate the classes in tbe census returns. 
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and pnrelj agricultural* The punitive sections of Act V, of 1861 are in 
force, but the village is not administered under the Chaukidaii Act. There is 
a navigable bianch of the Qang^ clc^e to the town, but the principal traffic 
is of oemrse carried by rail* 

Gariha.—M<Bt eastern parganah of the district, in tahsil Korantddih : is 
bounded on the east and south by the Ganges, 
Bsenaftrieft, *re% Ac. divides it from the district of Shdhabad ; on 

the north by parganahs Ballia and Kopachit of the Ballia district; and on 
the w^t by Dihma and Muhammadabad. The total area according to the 
latest official statement (1881) was 57 0 square miles, of which 50*2 were 
cultivated, 1*2 cultivable, and 5’6 barren ; the entire area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 41,027; or, with local rates 
and cesses (excluding patwaris}, Rs. 46,888. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 91,894. Population (1881) 37,708 
(19,508 females). 

The parganah, as its name implies, lies low, and is subject to inundations 
of the Ganges. The principal Soils are J^:arail and doras. 

General aspects. 

The former is found in the east, west, and south of the 
parganah; the latter to the north. The parganah is extremely fertile and produce 
very fine rabi crops. The rain crops are comparatively little grown. There are 
no Mzars of any importance. The surplus produce .mostly finds its way to 
Ballia and Basr% neitber of which is far off. There is only one road in Garha, 
tbs wusietalled liaek running from Korantadih to Ballia. The nature of the soil 
renders it a matter of difficulty to get about the parganah until the sbil 
has thoroughly dried. 

The parganah was originally assessed by an dmil^ whose work was sub- 
_ _ _ sequently revised by Mr. Duncan in 1790 A. D. Hie 

J^NBCkl jB-tstwy* ^ 

following statement shows the original assessment 
and the revenue at intervals of ten years from 1840 ;— 

ABseswnent of— Rb. a. p. , ^ 


General aspects. 


^setl lilstcsv. 


Assessment of— 


Bs. a. p. 
.•* d0,V4O o o 

IS 6 
41,035 la 0 


The increase of the revenue payable in 1840 over that originally assessed 
is due to revenue-free lands having been resumed by Mr. Raikes. The increase 
in subsequent decades is due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

16 
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ffliauspiir.—Tillage in parganah Muhammadabad, tabsil Korantddih; 
situated in latitude 25®-36'^-50^, longitude 83^-44^-26^ ; 7 miles east of Qhazi- 
pur, and 17 miles west of Korantadih, on the metalled road connecting these 
places. Population (1881) 3,022 (females 1,591). The modern village is of no 
importance and contains no public buildings, but the place is of considerable 
archaeological interest It is identified by Dr. Oldham (Memoir, I., 37) as the 
site of the “ Monastery of those whc^e ears are not pierced/^ visited by Hwen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, in the seventh century. According to the tradition 
preserved by the pilgrim, the monastery was founded by two or three Bud¬ 
dhist ascetics from TurkistSn (Oldham, Memoir^ I., 26). Large masses of stone 
and quantities of bricks have been from time to time discovered; the upper 
half of a finely carved female figure, dug out of a tank, is now an object of 
religious veneration. In a shivdla near by, the lower half of this figure, and 
another unbroken female figure, and a remarkably fine sculpture of a lion 4 
feet long S feet high (resembling those found as capitals of ancient pillars), have 
been collected. Since the publication of Dr. Oldham’s memoir a very fine piece 
of sculpture has been discovered in a tank in the village, and is now set up 
in a temple as an object of worship. This represents the figure of a man with 
a lion’s head, standing upright, and grasping with his left hand the neck of a 
boy whom he is throttling and bending backwards over his knee. It appears 
to represent the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. The execution is vigorous, and 
the whole is in excellent preservation. 

GhazipW.-rHead-quarters or sadr tahsil of the district; has its ofiBces at 
the city of Ghazipur. It is bounded on the north by the district of Azamgarh; 
on the east by parganah Muhammadabad of tahsil Korantadih; on the south 
by the Ganges; and on the west and north-west by parganahs Sayyidpur 
Bhitari and Bahariahad of the Sayyidpur tahsil. The total area according to 
the latest ofiScial statement (1881) was 440*7 square miles, of which 263*7 were 
cultivated, 73*6 cultivable, and 103*4 barren; and the area paying Govern¬ 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 438*0 square miles (263*6 cultivated, 73*6 cul¬ 
tivable, 100*8 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not 
water rates), was Es. 3,21,184; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwa- 
ris’), Es. 3,56,047. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 7,18,699. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 914 inhabited 
; of which 471 had less than 200 inhabitants, 255 between 200 and 
134 between 500 and 1,000, 43 between 1,000 and 2,000, 7 between 2,000 
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and 3,CMW, and 2 between 3,^00 and 5,000. The only town containing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants was Ghizipur itself. The total population was 332,408 
(163,657 females), giving a density of 757 to the square mile. Classified accord* 
ing to religion, there were 299,770 Hindus (146,989 females); 32,244 Musal- 
mans (16,476 females); 385 Christians (190 females); and 9 others (2 females). 

A detailed notice of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its four 
paiganahs, Ghazipiir, hLarandah^ Sh^diabad, and Pachotar. 

Ghaaipnr.—Parganah of the tahsil of the same name just described; is a very 
narrow strip of country with its greatest length from 

Bonjidanes, See. -r. • -i i -i i 

west to east. It is hounded on the north by parganahs 
Shadialiad and Pachotar; on the east by parganah Muhammadabad ; on the 
south by the Ganges; on the south-west by parganah Karandah ; and on the west 
by parganah Sayyidpur Bhitari. The total area according to the latest ofiBcial 
statement /1881) was 95*7 square miles, of which 62’9 were cultivated, 10*0 
cultivable, and 22-8 barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 93 0square miles {02'8 cultivated, 10‘0 cultivable, 20*2 barren). The 
amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (includ¬ 
ing, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 89,664; 
or,W’ith local rates and cesses (excluding patwar^s^, Rs. 98,131. The amount of 
rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 1,92,379. Population 
(1881) 113,608 (57,152 females). 

The parganah may be described as a fairly fertile plain sloping gently 
Bijsk&l &ii4 ^ soutfa-east. It is watered by .the G4ngi, the 

Been, and the Ganges. The Q&ngi forms the boun- 
daiy line between the parganah and Karandafa ; the Ganges washes the whole 
length of the southern edge of the parganah; while the Besn traverses the 
northern half from north-west to south-east There are no lagoons of any size 
or importance, and irrigation is derived principally from wells. The usual 
varieties of soils are found, viz., dorm, halua, matiydr^ and iaraU^ The three 
former are scattered over the parganah; the last-named is found principally 
near the rivers. The ordinary cold weather and rain crops grow here. Near the 
city a considerable area of land is under rose-cultivation. This has been 
already described in Parts 11. and HI. Tobacco is also largely cultivated on 
the lands formerly held by the stud department 

There are no marts of importance in the parganah save the city of Ghazi- 
pur, nor are more needed, for the parganah is so 
small and so well supplied with roads that the villagers 
can find no difBculty in supplying their wants from the city markets. A small 
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1197 fasU 
1840 A.D. .» 
, s 1850 ff *«* 
1860 » 


1870 A.D. 


Bs. a. p* 
89,526 8 4 
89,526 8 4 
89,904 8 4 


b&zfir is held weekly at Sahedi in tlie north-west corner of the parganah. 
There are no manufactures save in the city* The parganah is traversed from 
west to east by the metalled road from Benares to Kutwa Ghdt, and from south 
to north by the metalled road to Gorakhpur. The unmetalled roads to 
Earandah, Shadfabad, and Mau in the Azamgarh district also run for a short 
distance in the parganah. 

The parganah of Ghazipur includes parganah Baraich, mentioned in the 
F* Cain' tor A{n4-Akbari as one of the parganahs of the Ghazipur 

sarkar. The original assessment of Ghazipur was made 
by Mr. Neave in 1789-90 and was for ten years. This was afterwards declared 
perpetual. The following statement gives the revenue-demand of 1789-90 
(1197 fasli) and for intervals of 10 years from 1840 :— 

Bs. a. p, ^ 

1197 fasU 88,731 8 7 gg 52 g g ^ 

1840 A.D. .« 90,173 8 7 ^ggg 89,626 8 4 

,s 1850 „ ... 90,173 8 7 jgg^ 89,904 8 4 

1860 » ... ... 90,173 8 7 

The explanation of the increase in the jama of 18 tO over that of 1790 

is that jdgir lands were resumed by Mr. Baikes. The decrease in 1870 is due 

.to land having been taken up for roads and for the site of the opium factory. 

The increase in 1882 is due to assessment of alluvial lands, 

Gha2dptLr. —Head-quarters of the district; is situated in latitude 25®-35'-0", 

-- , , ^ longitude 83‘^-38'-7^; on the northern or left bank of 

Area, papmation, &c. 

the Ganges; 44 miles east of Benares, by the Benares- 
Gh^zipur road. Its height above mean sea-level is about 220 feet. By the 
census of 1881 the area of the city was 629 acres, with a total population of 
32,885^ (16,924 females), giving a density of 52 to the acre. The Hindus 
numbered 21,824 (11,088 females); Musalmans, 11,047 (5,829 females); and 
Ohiistians, 14 (7 females). The number of inhabited houses was 6,667. The 
population of the municipality is 43,232 (females 21,6401. The following is a 
statement of occupations in the Ghazipur municipality followed by more than 
40 males :—* 

(!) Persons employed by Goremment or municipality, 772: (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religion, 257: (IV) barnsters and pleaders, 100; lawyer^s clerks, 78; (VIII) musicians, 92: 
(XII) domestic servants, 925: (XIII) money-lenders’ establishment, 460; money changers, 67; 
brokers, 203: (XV.>;pack-carriers, lu7 ; carters, 79 j hackney carriage keepers, 84 ; palanquin 
keepers and bearers, 133 : (XVI) boat owners anl boatmen, 24i: (XVIII) landholders, 
283; cultivators and tenants, 964; garleners, 84; agricultaral labourers, 124 (XIX) 
'korse-keepers and elephant drivers, 153 : (XXVII) carpenters, 108 ; brick-layers and masons, 
29 : (XXIX) cotton ncerchaBts, 72; weavers, 495; calico printers and dyers, 64 j clofck 
*3>,853 in 1872. * Homan numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 


Area, population, &c. 
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; taUmi ; Msnfftc^iirers mi dellerg o£ t&oes, 169 ; ssBezB, 

60 y 166 y hatbrn^ 167 ; ro|»e aad storing makers, 46: (XXX) milk seller% 66 y 

kaii^efs^ 8 ®; ©®t® aod 0o«r dealers, 4®* ; eojn grinders, 90; confectioners ( 6 n/v 6 »), 216 j 
axid fruiterers, 916; grain parcbers, ISO 5 tobacconists, 1S6 ; Tendora and 
^BtolBers of native spirits, 71 ; vendors and drawers of toddy, 44 ; betel-leaf and nnt 
aeileTs, 65 : {XXX11) maanfactnrers of oil, 197 ; timber, irood, bamboo, and tbatcbing grass 
sellers, 70 ; bamboo and cane workers, 59; grass cotters and grtm sellers, 03 : (XXXIIX> 
sweepers and scavengers, 107 ; earthenware manofactorers, 141 ; salt dealers, 49 ; water 
earners, 77 ; gold and silversmiths, 959 ; blacksmiths, 115 : (XXXIY) general lAhourers, 
1,689 ; perscms in undefined service (aaaAcrt), 937 ; (XXXV) beggars, 915. 

The city stretches along the bank of the Ganges for a distance of nearly 
Site andgemeral appear- miles. Its greatest length is from east to west, 

while the breadth from north to south may be stated 
as about three-quarters of a mile. To a visitor approaching Qhazipur from the 
opposite side of the river, the city, especially in the rains, when the water is 
np to the houses, undoubtedly presents a picturesque appearance. There 
are no buildings of any great beauty, and no lofty minarets to attract 
the eye, but the massive walls of the old palace, named the Ghihal Satiin, 
the numerous masonry gKdts, and the remains of the mnd-fort, surmounted 
by a building which till lately was used as the city dispensary, redeem the 
aspect from insignificance. The environs of the city are welt-wooded and 
picturesque, especially on the eastern side, where the grov^ are particularly 
fine. 


According to Hindu tradition the name of the city is derived from a 
mylhicasl Eija Gidk tradition has, however, 

no foundalioii in iael, and ^ere is no donM l&al 
the cilj is named after one Mas*6d, a distinguiAed 

who founded it in 730 H, (1530 AD.) during the of 

Tughlak. This Mas*ud defeated the local r&j% whose estates we^ ooirfemd 
on the victor with the title of Malik-ns-^dal Ghfei, which, l>eing interfwted, 
is chief of the Sayyids, champion of the faitiu Mas’ud named the dly he 
founded after his new title. 

The city is traversed from west to east by one long street, about two 
miles in length. It is really a continuation of the 
Gh&zipur-Benares road. Starting from the point 
where the road to Benares and the road from Korantadifa meet, at the west of 
the city, the road runs due east for nearly a mile. It is tolerably straight, but 
narrow, and the houses are mean. On the right-hand side the only building 
worthy of notice is the new dispensary, and on the left the Free Library and 
the police-station (toftooJi). The street then turns sharply to the left, and 


Hative city. 
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mns north for two hundred yards, and then turns again to the east. Tn the 
latter portion the only building worthy of notice is the palace of the Forty 
Pillars {Gkiluxl SaM-n) which will be described later on. A road leaves this 
main street on the left opposite the Chihal Satun, and runs in a north¬ 
easterly direction for a mile, skirting the walls of the large garden, known as 
Fawdh H Char Diwdri, until it joins the Korantddih road. At present these 
are the only metalled roads of any length in the city. There are a vast 
number of intricate, narrow lanes—some metalled, but the majority unpaved. 
The houses along the main streets are mean in appearance, the principal 
residences being situated on the banks of the river, away from the resorts of 
business. A new road is in course of construction, cutting straight through 
the centre of the city. This road when finished will form a direct line of 
communication between the Benares and Azamgarh roads, and the new ghdt 
opposite the Tdri ghat railway station. The approach to the ghat is a cutting 
through high ground ; the sides of the road are planted with grass, and the 
road itself is broad and well-metalled. The importance of this road as a 
feeder to the railway can hardly be over-estimated, and, apart from this con¬ 
sideration, it is of great value from a sanitary point of view, having thrown 
open a part of the city where air and light were much needed. Besides these 
roads, which are in the city proper, the Korantadih road forms the boundary 
of the municipality on the north-west and north sides. 

In the city proper the principal modern public buildings are the hotwdli 
Public buildings : tbe 0 ^ chief police-station, and the new dispensary. The 
Uiu>m. former is a handsome two-storied building of stone, 

standing on the north side of the principal street. The ground-floor is used 
as the chief police ofiBce for the city ; while the upper story consists of one 
large airy well-lit room and two smaller rooms, to which access is gained by 
a fine flight of steps. The large room is used as a committee room by 
the municipality; the others are the oflBces of the superintendent of octroi. 
Behind this building is a small public garden, formed from funds supplied by 
some Muhammadan residents of the locality, who own a handsome mosque 
adjoining the spot. The hotwdli was erected in 1878 at a cost of Rs. 19,560. 
The new dispensary, built in 1881, stands on the south side of the main street. 


The dispensary. 


It is a well-arranged commodious building, capable 
of accommodating 24 in-patients. The average daily 


attendance of out-patients is 81. To the west of the city stands the jail, 


The jalL 


which covers a very large expanse of ground, and is 
remarkably airy and well-kept. It is capable of 
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holdii^ 534 pisoaem To the sooth-easi of this, fronting the liTer, is the 
fiwnons opium factory, a description of which has 
been given in Part IIL Within the enclosure is 
the mMenoe of the principal assistant to the opium agent, and recently a 
meteorological observing station has been established here. 

Tbe following is a list of the muhallas of the city, with an explanation 
Qasrters. of their names:— 


1, Soxxgat kalin •«. So HAined from a Sangat of Nanak Shah. 

% Baidtoia ... Originally inhabited by Kayaths^ Baids or physieiana by 

profession. 

S. Baiganj >• Called after an officer of Fafz ^Ali Khan, named Bai, 

4. Kajdepnr Sail to be cail^ after caste of BaSbhars. 

5 . Slinjawalpar ^ ««« Called after <me K£zi Shujawal. 

6. Eapurpar ... •• Called after one Kapur Chand, Kayath. 

7. Misr bazar ... ••• So named from a compound bniit by one Bam Sewak Misr. 

8. Bisesh arganj From a market built here by Biseshar Byal, a munsif of Ghazipur. 

9. Mobammad patti ... So caUed from Muhammad Yar Kh4n, nephew of Fahar Kh^. 

10. Bauza Shah Jrnied •«. Called from the shrine of Shah Juned, situated in the muhalla. 

11. Kiazi muhalla From one Niazi, an officer of Nawab Faiz ’All BIhan. 

12. Mahajan toll ... Kamed from the bankers residing there. 

13. Maehharhata ... The fish market. 

14. Lai darwaza ... Kamed from a red gateway of the city erected here. 

15. Saidraja ... m* From Said raja, the son of Mas'ud, the founder of the 

16. Harshankari.,, From a tree of ffarskanJtvri planted there some 300 years ago. 

17. Murli katra — From Murli Sahu Agarwala* 

18. Saidw4m ««« From ^ Sayyide wh® originally lired there. 

181 Jaxna msajli From a naaos^Eie fiefi^nted on Fridays. 

iii^NEamad €lli£^ From an individual o€ tleat nazee who lived thfeze. 

2'L Bmtaaima •». ^ From a k&r or banyan teee planted there. • 

22. Katea ».* ^ from a naarket establidied thme in l^air^ Fi^ ’AM BMii% 

time. ^ 

23. Klgihi Beg *•« Frmn the Muhammad Higahi Beg, who founded It. 

24. Trenchganj From Mr. Trench, eollecimr of Gh£ziptir« 

25. Telipur •m ... Formerly the oil-sellers* quarter. 

26. Barapuxa .*« So named frmn its size. 

27. Qmmpia bagh ... From Champia, daughter of one Karam Humdn Shth. 

28. Satti Masjid.,« A mosque was bniit here from subscriptions raised frmn the 

market there. 


29. Gola gh4t ... ... The grdn market 

33. Kazitola ... The Kazis* quarter. 

3!. Klla Eahna Hhc old fort is situated in this mnhalla. 

32. Zer kila ... .«« The muhalla under or near the fort. 

33. Markinganj... •«« Said to be so called from Mr. Martin, formerly collector of 

Ghazipur. 

34. Terhi bazar... The crooked bazar. 
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35. 

Chibal Sat6li..« 

*•« 

IBtom the palace of forty pillars, situated in the muhalla. 

36. 

Haw&bgauj ..» 

•••> 

Prom BawHb Fazl 'All Khan. 

37. 

Mir Saraf »Ali 

••• 

From a zamind£r of that name. 


Urdu bazar ... 


The b£zar frequented by the soldiers of Nawab Fazl *Ali 
Kh£n. 

3d. 

Buhl mandai 


From one Hnhi Sh£h. 

40. 

Bazaganj 


From one Muhammad Baza. 

41. 

Mughalpura... 


TheMughals’ quarter. 

42. 

Mnftipura ... 

«•« 

From a Muhammadan vho held the title of Mufti. 

43. 

ShShipura ... 


From Ganhar *AU Shih. 

44. 

Eagbazi muhalla 


Paper was formerly manufactured here- 

45. 

Taki5 Sabb^ Shah 


From a fakir named Subhdn Shah, who had his stand (takia) 
here. 

46. 

Khudaipura 


From Khnda Y£r Kh£n. 

47. 

Sara! pukht4... 


From a sar£l formerly in existence here. 

48. 

Sarai kham ... 

• •a 

Ditto ditto. 

49. 

Gosaiudaspura 


From Gosiindas Kayath. 

50. 

Guran Shahid 


From a tomb of one Guran Shahid. 

61. 

UanktngaDj .«• 


From Mr. J. Duncan, Besident. 

52. 

Pittarganj .• 


From a Mr. Peter, a former collector of Ghazipur. 

53. 

Bizi mandai 

—4 

This was inhabited by certain Kazis. 

54. 

Zia-ud-din ... 

Mm 

There is a tomb of one Shekh Zia«ud-d£n here. 

55. 

Mianpura 

Mm 

From a member of Shah Mansur Alam’s family. 

56. 

Paraspnra ... 


This name cannot be explained. 

57. 

Mandai Akbarahad 


Ditto ditto. 

58. 

JinguT pattl... 


Ditto ditto. 

59. 

B6r*nd«din-pura 

• «« 

From one hTdr-ud-din. 

60. 

Mustafahad ... 

••• 

From one Muhammad Mastafa. 

61. 

Jamlapur 

••• 

This is a portion of mauza Jamlapnr, but lies within munici¬ 
pal limits. 


The sanitary condition of the city has been described on the last Sanitary 


„ Report as fairly good. There are a large number of 

under-ground drams that are apt to be noisome in the 
hot weather, but every effort is being made to remedy this ; and the city has 
never been afflicted with severe epidemics, and is as healthy as most Indian 
cities. 


The only ancient buildings worthy of notice are the tombs of the founder of 


Antiquities. 


the city and his son (perfectly plain tombs of the 
usual Musalm&n type) ; the fine masonry tank and 


tomb of Pah&r Khfai {faujddr of the city in 1580 A;D.), situated on the south 


side of the Benares road ; the large garden, lank, and tomb of Abd-ull4h, 
known as Nawdb Jd-Chdr DiwdH, and his palace of Forty Pillars (Chihal 
SdMi now in ruins. In Bishop Heber’s time the last-mentioned building 
was in good repair, and was much admired by him. The handsome gateway 
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still remaios m a tolerably perfect condition ; and a fine view over the city 
and river is to be obtained frona the summit of a high tower, erected over a 
well from which water asedi to be raised, to be distributed from the tower 
over tha roof of the palace, to keep it cool. The family buildings are now 
in the possession of a descendant of Abd-ullah, Muhammadi Begam, who 
resides at Patna. There are also the remains of a mud-fort over-looking the 
river, and surmounted by a building formerly used as the dispensary. 

There are two native newspapers published in Ghizipur. One is called 
HmtiTe newspapers aod Vakaya-^i-Alam^ the other the Ekatr-Khwah-i^ 
Ehalaih; both appear weekly. There is a branch of 
the Br4hma Samaj here, and a literary society composed principally of Bengali 
clerks and pleaders. 

The only mannfactnre for which Ghazipur city is famous is that of atar 
of roses, and this has been described in Part III. It 

Mannfactnres and trade. , , _ . . , , , , . 

IS, however, the seat of a very large through-trade m 

raw sugars and English piece-goods, and is admirably suited as an entrepdt 

for these articles of commerce. The sugar comes - from the districts of 

Azamgarh, Gorakhpur, and Basti^ and from the district of Ghazipur itself. 

The sugar brought into Ghazipur is first bought up by a number of small 

purchasers, named dalldlsj or brokers, who act as go-betweens for tbe village 

sugar-refiners and the large merchants of the city. Part of the sugar 

refined in the city^ but the greater portion is forwarded ra the condition in 

which it cornea from tbe villages. The sugar is sent principally westwards to 

th# CS^ral Proviaces, aaad Bajput^a, The piece-goods <^me from 

Gak^l^ Ube trade is almost entirely ki the hands of some wealthy Mar* 

wiria Tbe goods pass through Glh&zipur for iiipi&l and tbe distriels ta the 

north. 


The chief imports into the municipality according to the <^cial state* 
ment, with the quantity or value imported in 18bi-82, were as follows :— 
grain (4,05,614 maunds), refined sugar (Rs. 2,24,680), unrefined sugar (25,723 
maiinds), yH (2,335 maunds), other articles of food (Es. 20,467, animals for 
daughter (13,162 head), oil and oilseeds (47,310 maunds), fuel (Rs. 9,106), 
bnilding materials (Rs. 36,081), drugs and spices (Rs. 67,405), tobacco 
(Rs, 30,014), European and native doth (Rs. 31,52,668),. and metals 
(Bs. 1,17,554). 

The municipal committee consists at present of 33 members, of whom 7 hold 

ofiSce ece-o^ia and the remainder by election. The 
Municipalitv. .... . 

chief source of muiucipai mcome is octroi. In the jear 

le 
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The civil station. 


1881-82 the incidence of gross and net octroi receipts per head of popula¬ 
tion was 13 anas 6 pie and 11 anas 6 pie respectively. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 37,943 (including a balance of Rs. 4,521 from the previous 
year). The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 30,515 ; the chief 
items of which were collection (Rs. 4,640), original works (Rs. 1,430), 
repairs and maintenance of roads (Rs. 5,066), police (Rs. 8,007), education 
(Rs. 1,210), drainage works (Rs. 1,216), charitable grants (Rs. 1,251), and 
conservancy (Rs. 3,316). 

The city has no special history apart from the district. It was founded 
in 1330 A.D. by Mas’iid Malik-us-Sadat Ghazi. For 

XrOcal history. ^ 

furtaer particulars the reader is referred to Part III. 

The civil station comprises the old station situated near the opium factory 
^ and the public offices, and also the houses lying at some 

distance off towards the west, within the limits of the 
old cantonments. Ghazipur was finally abandoned as a military station in 
1862, on account, it is said, of its unhealthiness. The barracks have been 
pulled down, and also a large number of the houses within the cantonment 
boundaries. The Gh4zipur stud, which had been established in 1816, was 
abolished in 1873, and thejands appertaining to it were made over to the col¬ 
lector of the district. Part of this land is cultivated by tenants of the muni¬ 
cipality, but 3,500 bighas have been leased to Messrs. Begg, Sutherland 
& Co., as a farm for the cultivation of 'tobacco, the old stables of the stud 
department being used as curing-rooms. The present civil station covers a 
considerable area of land, and is traversed in all directions by a number of ex¬ 
cellent roads. It is well wooded, and has fine open expanses of grass here and 
there, which are valuable both for their freshness of verdure and for the free 
circulation of air that they ensure. The Ganges runs along the whole of the 
southern front of the station, and adds considerably to its beauty, especially 
in the rains. On the whole, the western end of the civil station is probably 
superior to most Indian stations of the size of Ghazipur in airiness and 
picturesqueness. 

The only remarkable building in the civil station is the Cornwallis monu- 


ment* This is a heavy building, with a domed roof supported by twelve Doric 
pillars- The floor is raised some twelve feet from the ground, and is of hantt- 
some grey marble. In the centre stands a cenotaph of white marble, bearing 
on the south side a medallion-bust of Lord Cornwallis, between the figures of 
a Brahman and a Musalman, and on the north side the figures of a European 
and, a native soldier in attitudes of sorrow. This cmiotaph is from the chisel 
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of Maxmmu. Oe tfae south side, beneath the medallion^ is the following in- 
a*iptioii:— 

SlOKBO TO THE MbMOST OF 

CHARLES MARQUIS CORNWALLIS. 

Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, 

General in Hia Majesty’s Ar roy, 

GoTernor-General and Commander-in-Chief in India, 

&C. &c, &C. 

Hia first administrstion, 

Commencipg in September 1786, and terminating in October 1793, 
was not less distinguished, by the successful operations of war, 
and by the forbearance and moderation with which he dictated the terms of peace, 

Ihaa by the Just and liberal principle^, which marked his internal goverament, 

He regulated tl e remuneration of the servants of the State, 
on a sca!e calculated to ensure the purity of their conduct; 
he laid the foundation of a system of Beyenue, 
which, while it limited and defined the claims of Government, 
was intended to confirm hereditary rights to the proprietors, 
and to give security to the cultivators of the soil. 

He framed a system of judicature, 

which restrained within restrict bounds, the power of public functionaries, 
and extended to the population of India, the effective protection of laws, 
adapted to their usages, and promulgated in their own languages. 

Invited in December 1804, to resume the same important station, 
he did not hesitate, though in advanced age, to obey the call of his country. 

During the short terms of his last administration, 
he was occupied in framing a plan for the pacification of India, 

Iw&hA havhig the sanction of his high authority, was carried into effect by his successor. 

He died near this spot, where his remains are deposited, 
o@ ^ 6th day of October 1805, in the 67th year of his age. 

This mosument, erected by the British inhabitants of Calcutta, 

* attests thtfir sense of those virtues, 

which will Hire In the remembrance of grateful millions, 
long after it shall have mouldered in the dust. 

There is an Urdu translation of this on the north side. The whole is 
surmounted by a Marquis's coronet on a cushion. Eound the monument 
runs an iron i^iling, the bars of which are composed of spears and Roman 
swords, while the pillars of the gates are inverted cannon. There is no 
statue, as is stated in the Imperial Gazetteer, According to Bishop Heber, 
Ihe style and execution of the monument are utterly at variance with good 
taste. 

The station pc^sess^ a large church of no pretensions to architectural 
beauty, two racket-courts, a club, and a swimming-bath; but the race-course, 
described in Thornton’s Gazetteer as one of the best and most frequented in 
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has disappeared. North of the Benares road is an old cemetery disased 
for more than sixty years The new cemetery is at the extreme western end 
of the station. The public offices, at the eastern end of the station, besides 
those already described, consist of the courts of the civil and sessions judge, 
two subordinate judges, the munsif, the magistrate-collector and his subor¬ 


dinates. 

(xondaur.—^Tillage in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 22 miles east of Ghazipur, and 8 miles west of Korantadih. Latitude 
25®-40'-56^; longitude 83®-57'-20". Population (1881) 2,004 (females 992), 
There are no public buildings. 

Hmgotar.—^Village in parganah Mahdicb, tahsil Zamdniah; situated in 
latitude 25°-27'-2'®', longitude 83'^-21'-ll"; 16 miles from Ghazipur and 18^ 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 1,670 {females 812). The village-is of no 
modem importance; but there is still partly standing, on an elevated platform 
of stone, a small flat-roofed structure, built of large and richly carved stones, 
which appears to be a temple of immense age. It seems to have been a bdvd^ 
dari on 16 massive sq[uare pillars, or clusters of pillars [Oldham’s Memoir^ 

1,^.3 

Jalalabad.— 'Village in parganah Sh&diahad, tahsil Ghazipur; situated 
in latitude longitude 83^-i7'-30^ ; 20 miles north-west of Gh4zi- 

pur, on the Ghdzipur-Azamgarh metalled road. An unmetalled road also 
connects it with Ghdzipur. Population (1881) 3,983 (females 1,860). There 
is a police outpost here, and the remains of a fort constructed by Shaikh 
Abd-uMh, who in 1738 A. D. was governor of Ghazipur. 

Karahia.— Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in latitude 
25 ®*- 2 iSi'- 56^5 longitude 83°-44'-40^, 16 miles from Gh4zipiir, and 13 from 
Zamaniah, just off the Zamaniah and Baxdr road. Population (1881) 2,039 
(females 1,079). There is a halkabandi school here. 

Karandahu—^Parganah of the Gh4zipur tahsil: is bounded on the north 
by parganah Haveli Ghfeipur; on the north-west by 
Boondanes, area, &C. parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari; and on the west, south, 

and east by the Ganges. It is a wedge-shaped slip of land, with the greatest 
length from south-east to north-west, and is formed by a sharp bend of the 
Ganges, which divides it from Mahaich on the south and south-west, and on 
the east from Zamaniah. The total area according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881) was 43'8 square miles, of which 33*7 were cultivated, 1*4 culti- 
and 8*7 barren; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit- 
wmM. Tie ^ount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
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quit^rent (iBclndiiig, where such exists, water-adTantage, but not water-rates), 
was Ba 51,342; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris'), Rs. 55,796, 
The araonnt of rent, including local cesses, paid bj cultivators was Hs. 80,630. 
Population (1881) 30,161 (15,401 females). 

The pargaoah is fertile. The soil in the north-east portion is generally 
karail ; in the south-west, balua ; in the north-west, 
Geseral aspects. doros and matiydr. The crops grown are the ordinaiy 

rain and cold weather varieties with the exception of rice, which is not grown 
at all in the parganah. The road from Chochakpur to Dharambarpur divides 
Karandah into two unequal portions. That lying to the north-east of the road 
is liable to flooding in the rains, and the soil is enriched by alluvial deposits. 
Very fine rabi crops are grown in this portion; while to the south-west of 
the road, the land produces rain crops only, bdjra being the staple crop. There 
is little irrigation owing to the nature of the soil. There are no marts of im¬ 
portance, and no trade or manufactures. The parganab is traversed by two un- 
metalled roads; one from Gliazipur to Chochakpur in the north-west corner; 
the other from Chochakpur to Dharambarpur in the extreme south-east corner. 
The latter is a continuation of the Sayyidpur-Chochakpirr road. The only 
fair in the district is held at Chochakpur, in the month of Kdrtik (October- 
Noveraber). It is known as Mani Gosain’s fair, and is attended by about 
10,000 persons. 

The settlement of Karandah was made by Mr. Neave in 1789-90, and was 
for 10 years. In 1795 it was declared perpetual, 
original jama was Rs. 46,299-1-15. In 1840 it 
raised In Sa 47,108-1-15, the increase being due to resumption of rent- 
tenurea In 1868-69 it was raised to Rs, 51,119-1-9, the increase being 
due to assessment of alluvial land. In 1877-78 it was reduced by Rs. 19 owing 
to diluvial action of the Ganges, At present (1883) it is Rs. 51,342-1-9, 
the increase being due to assessment of alluvial lands. 

KarandaK —Village in tahsil Ghazipur^ the capital of the parganah to 
which it gives its name; situated 10 miles west-by-south from Ghdzipur, with 
which it is connected by an unmetalled road branching oiF from the Ghazipur- 
Chochakpur road. Latitude 25^-29'-15''"; longitude 83^-30-'32'^. Population 
(1881) 1,255 (females 667). The public buildings are a second-class police- 
station and a post-office. 

Kanm-nd-dmpnr- —^Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Koranta- 
dih ; situated in latitude 25^-41'-22'^, longitude 83®-54'-4^; 22 miles east of 
. Ghazipur on the Ghazipur-Easra second-class road, and 10 miles north of 
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Korantfidfh. Population (1881) 3,973 (females 2,042.) There is a weekly baz&r 
here. The place is quite unimportant. 

SLaron.—Village in parganah Garha, tahsil KorantSdih ; situated in 
latitude 25^-42'-44'^, longitude 84®-0'-20" ; 24 miles north-east of Ghazipur, 
and 10 north of Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,898 (females 1,525)* 
The police-station, called after the name of the village, is situated a mile to 
the west, on the junction of the Ghazipur-Narhi and Gbazipur-Ballia roads. 
There is a post-office in the village. 

Kasimabad.—Village, known also as Sonbarsa, in parganah Zahurabad, 
tahsil Korantadih ; situated in latitude 25°-47'-10", longitude 83°-42'-56^; 14 
miles from Ghazipur, and 27 from Korantadih, Population (1881) 947 (females 
480). The public buildings are a first-class police-station and an imperial post- 
office, There is a ruined fort in the village built by Shaikh Abd-ull4h,ruler of 
Ghazipur, in 1738 A.D., who named the village after his father [Oldham's 
Memoir, I., 90], The fort is buiit on an elevated mound to the west of the 
village, surrounded by a moat, now dry. The four corners were defended 
by round towers. Part of one of these is still standing and forms a picturesque 
feature in the landscape. 

Eazipnr Shiraz or Yusn^nr.—Town in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil 
Korantidih; situated in latitude 25^-37'-50", longitude 83°-47'-56'' ; 13 
miles from Ghazipur and 14 from Korantadih, a short distance to the 
north of the metalled Ghiizipur-Korantddih road. Population (1881) 2,415 
(females 1,269). Together with the adjoining village of Muhammadabad, 
it forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. The town, though 
small, is neat and has some well-built bouses and a brisk little bazar. It is 
the seat of a Musalman family, who own considerable landed property in 
the district. 

Kh^ispnr.—^Village in parganah and tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25®-S6'-28'', longitude 83^-40^-25"; 5 miles east of the city of Ghazipur, 
with which it is connected by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 2,460 
(females 1,219). The river Besu is crossed here by a wooden bridge resting 
on masonry supports. 

Khanpux.—Parganah of tahsil Sayyidpur: is bounded on the north by 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


parganah Deogaon of the Azamgarh district; on the 
west by parganah Chandwak of the Jaunpur district; 


♦on the south by the Gumti, which divides it from the district of Benares; and 


on, tiie east by parganah Sayyidpur-Bhitari. The total area according to the 


latest iMml statemmt (1881) was 36'3 square miles, of which 25*2 were 
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eultiTated, 0*9 ^Itivable, and 10 2 barren ; the entire area paying Government 
revenue m qait-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
laad-feveaae or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
Imi not water-rates), was Rs 31,204; or, with local rates and cesses 
(exelading patwarls^, Rs. 34,592. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators, was Es. 55,564. Population (1881) 22,828 (11,355 
females). 

The parganah is fairly fertile. It is watered on the south by the Gumti, 
^ and on the north by the Gangi. The centre is drain¬ 

ed by lagoons of no great size or importance. The 
soils as usual are loam, clay, and sand. There is very little of the black soil 
{karailu “The clayey soil is found mostly in the north of the parganah ; the 
other two kinds in the south. The ordinary crops are produced, rice being 
principally grown in the north-west corner. The parganah, which is an out- 
of-the-way one, being at the extreme west of the district, contains no bazars 
©f any importance, and there is no trade. An indigo-factory, under European 
management, is situated at Baheri, near the village of Khaiipnr. The par¬ 
ganah has only one road, which traverses it from east to west, running from the 
Benares road near Sayyidpur, towards Jaunpur. 

The original assessment of 1197 E. (A.D. 1789-90) was Rs. 30,269-6-0. 

In 1840 A. D. thirteen villages previously revenue-free 

Fiscal history. - , ,7,. , 

were resumed, with an addition to the revenue of Rs. 

l,436w Tb© total jama thus becsame Rs. 31,705-6-0. After this a village, pay- 

isig Be. §01, was tranrferred to Sayyidpur-Bhitri, and the jama remained 

Ha This has ^Biinnei unaltered up to date. 

Eypflar.—Village in tahsil Sayyidpur, the capital of the parganah to 
which it gives its name; situatoi in latituade 2D®r.33'-18^, longititude 
83'^-9'-2P; 32 miles from Ghizipur and 8 from Sayyidpur, with which place 
it is connected by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 1,566 (females 774), 
There ism police outpost here. 

Kofanta^Si-—The eastern tahsil of the district : is bounded on the south 
and south-east by the Ganges, which divides it from Zam&niah in this district 
and Ghaunsa and Bhojpur in Shahahad; on the east and north-east by parga- 
pahs Ballia, Kopachit, and Lakhnesar; on the north by parganabs Sikandarpur 
and Bhadion of the Ballia district; and on the west by Pachotar and Haveli 


Ghazipur. The total area according to the latest oflScial statement (1881) was 
404*6 squam miles, of which 302*2 were cultivated, 29*3 cultivable, and 73-1 
barren; and the area paying Government revenue or quit-rent w^,404*3 square 
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miles (302‘0 cultivated, 29 3 cultivable, 73-0 barren). The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such 
exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 2,99,434; or, with local 
rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’, Rs. 3,37,042. The amount of rent, 
including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 6,14,087. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 804 inhabited 
villages • of which 421 had less than 200 inhabitants, 225 between 200 and 300, 
101 between 500 and 1,000, 41 between 1,000 and 2,000,10 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 
6,000 inhabitants were Narhi and Bah4durganj. The total population was 
286 022 (143.202 females), giving a density of 694 to the square mile. Classi¬ 
fied'according to religion, there were 258,814 Hindus (129,117 females) 
27 202 Mus41mans (14,083 females) ; and 6 Christians (2 females'. 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its 
four parganahs, Muhammadabad. Garha, Dibma, and Zabiirabad. 

gflTUpTi tia^^b. _^The bead-quarters of the Korantadi'h tahsil; siraated in 

parganah Garbi, in latitude 25°-35'-0' longitude 84'’-l'-20''; 26 miles 
from Gh&ipur, with which place it is connected by a metalled road. There is 
no village at all here, and no population, except the Government officials, who 
in 1881 numbered 40 (females 14). Eorantidih was till 1873 the seat of a 
branch of the stud department. The tahsJli and munsifi were removed here 
from Muhammadabad in 1876. The public buildings are the tahsili, alahsili 
school the munsifi, and a first-class police-station, removed here from Kutwa 
in 1882. 

Kusi —^'ll^ge i*' parganah and tahsil ZamSniah ; situated in latitude 
25°-24'-9"', longitude 83°-41'-30''; 10 miles from Ghazipur, and 5 east of 
Zamtoiah. Population (1881) 3,024 (females 1,593). The village is unim- 


portant. 

Pargaiiali of tahsil Zani4niah; is hounded on the north hy the 


Boxuidaries, area, &c. 


Ganges; on the west and south hy parganahs Barhah, 
Barhaul, and Narwan of the Benares district; and on 


the east by parganah Zamaniah, The greatest length is from east to west. The 
total area according to the latest official statement (1881) was 84**6 square miies, 
of which 62*7 were cultivated, 9*7 cultivable, and 12*2barren; the entire area 


paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Govern¬ 
ment, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
■#ater-advantage,but not water-rates), was Rs. 62,4!39; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris*), Rs. 70,716. The amount of rent, including 
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local cess^, pidd by cultivatom was Rs. 1,35,902. Population (1881) 50,983 
(25,542 females). 

Tbe parganah is a fertile plain, with no remarkable features. The usual 
varieties of loamy, clayey, and sandy soils are found, 
the former to the south, and the latter to the north of 
the parganah. The crops are the usual cold-weather and rain crops. The 
principal baxars are at Dhanfipur and Kamdlpur, tbe former in the north, the 
latter in the south of the parganah. The principal trade is in sugar. An 
unmetalled road runs from Dhanfipur to join the metalled road from Zama- 
niah town to Zamaniah railway station. Another road runs along the south 
of the parganah, from Sakaldiha in the Benares district to the unraetailed road 
above mentioned, a few miles before it joins the Zamaniah road. A third road 
runs from Dhanapur to Sakaldiha, and a fourth from Dh&napur to the Ganges 
opposite Ghochakpur in parganah Karandah. There is a ferry at this point. 
The East Indian Railway runs near the southern boimdaiy of the parganah, 
and two stations, Sakaldiha and Dina, are within easy reach of Dhanapur and 
Kamalpur. A proposal is being entertained for the construction of a road from 
Kamdlpur to Dina. 

The original settlement of Mahdich was made in 1789-90 by Mr, Treves, 
and was for four years. It was subsequently declared 
permanent. The assessment was Rs. 61,499. This 
was subsequently reduced to Rs, 60,498-11-3, the original assessment being 
found too severe. The present Jama is Rs. 62,438-13-8. Of this Rs. 1,099 is 
m account of diluvion* There remains a balance of Rs;. 
61,39ft. T&e iMmmm over Mr. Duncan's as^sment is due to sefelement of 
ftUuviai lands and resumed revenue-free grants. 

Hftlimidt—Village in parganah Mahammadabad, tahsfl Eorantidih; situ-* 
ated in latitude 25^-40'-38''', longitude 83^-58^-49*'; 24 mil^ from Gh^i- 
pur, and 9 miles north of Korant&dih. Population (1881) 2,483 (females 1,341). 
Its sixe constitutes its only claim to notice. 

Mainpur*—Village in parganah Karandah, tahsfl Gh&zipur; situated iu 
laiitude 25®-30'-45^, longitude 83^-31'’-29"; 6 miles west of Ghazipar, 
with which it is connected by an immetalled road. Population (1881) 3,154 
(females 1,430). There are no public buildings. The village is the head-quarters 
of the Gautam Lunar BAjput clan, who are the principal land-holders in par¬ 
ganah Karandah. 

Mardah. —Village in parganah Pachotar, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated in 
latitude 25°-48'-0^, longitude 83^.S6'-27%-16 miles north of Ghazipur, just oS 

17 


riscal history. 
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the Gorakhpur road. Population (1881) 2,133 (females 1,025). The public 
buildings are a second-class police-station and a post-ofBce. 

Mirzapur.—Village in parganah Bahariabad, tahsil Sayyidpur; situated 
n latitude 25°-4l''-0'' longitude 83°-15'-iy' ; 28 miles from Ghazipurand 
from Sayyidpur. Population (1881) 2,028 (females 981). The village is of no 
importance. 

Muhaznmadabad.—^Parganah of tahsil Korantadih : is bounded on the east 
by parganah Garha ; on the north by Dihma and Za- 
Boundaries, area, &c. hurabad; on the west by Pachotar and Haveli Ghazi- 

pur; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides it on the south-west from 
Zamaniah, and on the south-east from the district of Shahabad. The total 
area according to the latest oflScial statement (1881) was 178’6 square miles, of 
which 145'4 were cultivated, 8*6 cultivable, and 24*6 barren; and the area pay¬ 
ing Government revenue or quit-rent was 178*3 square miles (145*2 cultivated, 
8*6 cultivable, and 24*5 barren). The amount of payment to Government, whe¬ 
ther land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, 
but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,53,838 ; or, with local rates and cesses 
(excluding patw§.ris% Es. 1,72,687. The amount of rent, including cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,05,303. Population (1881) 146,938 (74,642 
females). 

The parganah is a fertile plain, sloping gradually to the south-east. It is 

watered by the Hangai, which traverses its entire 
Physical featares. ® 

length from west to east. The usual varieties of soil 

are found here. The black soil {JcaraiV) lies principally to the east and north, 

the loam to the south, and the clayey and sandy varieties to the west. What 

little barren land there is lies to the west of the parganah. Muhammadabad 

produces the finest rabi crops in the district, the soil being particularly 

adapted for their cultivation, especially in the eastern portion. The rain crops 

are sparingly cultivated. 

The only baz4r of importance is that of Yiisufpur, which with the adjoin¬ 
ing village of Muhammadabad, forms a union admi- 
Economicfeatures. . , , , ^ 

nistered under Act XX, of 1856. Country produce 

is collected here, and sent either westwards to Ghazipur, or eastwards to 
Korantadih, where it is shipped across the river to Baxar, on the East Indian 
Railway. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Korantadih spans the par¬ 
ganah from west to south-east. From Korantadih the road is continued 
to Ballia, but is unmetalled. An unmetalled road runs from Muhammadabad 
B^thwards to Easimabad in parganah Zalidrabad, and another from Muham- 


Economic features. 
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madabad norib-eastirards towards Ballia. A branch road leaves the latter of 
these some three miles from Muhammadabad, running to liasra, through 
mxmnMh 2^iirabad. 

of the parganah to which it gives its name; is 
formed of a cluster of villages, named Bahoranj^h, Chak Rashid Zafarpiira, 
£othia Khamillah, Rasiilpur Jamal, Kasba Bula, and Mathia Rajpiir. The 
town lies 13 miles east of Glilzipur, and 14 west of Korantadih, a short dis¬ 
tance north of the metalled road connecting these places. Latitude 25®-36''-42*^; 
longitude j83®-4S'-2^. Population (1^81) 4,720 (females 2,451). Together 
with the adjacent village of Yusufpur, otherwise known as Kazipur Sliirfiz, it 
forms a union administered under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 188i-J^2 the honse-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 363 from 
the preceding year, gare a total income of Rs. 1,562. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rb.*594) and eonserrancy (Rs. 392), amounted to Bs. 986. The returns showed 1,348 houses, 
of which 604 were assessed with the tax; tlie incidence being Bs. 1-9- i 1 per house assessed, and 
Be. 0-2-2 per head of population. 

There is one tolerably straight thoroughfare in the town, lined for half its 
length with well-built shops and houses. A comparatively large proportion of 
the people are ilusalmans, and the town wears a neat and clean appeai'ance. 
It is not a place of commercial importance, but there is a weekly bazar for the 
convenience of the adjacent villages. The importance of the place has 
decreased since ISTB, when it ceased to be the head-quarters of the tahsild^r 
of Muhammadabad, who is now located at Korantfidih. The only public 
buildings are a first-class police-station, an imperial post-office, a halkabandi 
adiodi, and a good mrdi, 

Handgaiij.—^Villa^e in pargmiah and tabsil Gfafizipur; situated in 
latitude 25‘’-32'-30^, longitude 83°-27'-15^; 12 miles west of Ghizipur, on fiie 
Benares road. Population (1881) 426 (females 192), The public buildings 
are a second-class police-station and a post-office. 

Narhi.—Village in parganah Garba, tahsil Eorantadih; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25‘’-42^-2^, longitude 84°-4'-24^; 36 miles from Ghiizipur, and 10 miles 
east of Korantfidih, on the unraetalled road to Ballia. By the census of 1881 
the area was 115 acres, with a total population of 5,415^ (2,775 females), giv¬ 
ing a density of 47 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 5,172 (2,650 females); 
MusalmAns, 243 (125 females). The number of inhabited houses was 799. 
The village is the principal residence of the Bemwar Bhiiinhar clan, 

Narayanpur. —Village in parganah. Muhammadabad, tahsfl Korantadih ; 
situated in latitude 25°-34'-33^, longitude 83°-4F-23'^; two miles west of 

* 6,527 la 1872. 
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Koranfcadih, on the metalled road between Korantddih and Ghdzipnr. Popn- 
lation (1881) 4,326 (females 2,376). There are no public buildings and the 
size of the village constitutes its only modern claim to importance. The place 
has, however, some archaeological interest. Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 37] 
identifies it as the site of tjie temple of Narayana Deva, visited by Hwen 
Thsang in the early part of the seventh century. Sculptures and coins have 
been found here. 

Nan Pachdeora. —Village in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur; situated in 
latitude 25®-S0'‘-16'', longitude 83°-24'-57'^; 16 miles from Ghazipur and 9 
from Sayyidpur, on the unmetalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,098 (females 1,043). There is a halkabandi school here. 

Nauli (or Nawal). —^Village in parganah and tahsil Zam&niah; situated in 
latitude 25®-29'-35^, longitude 83^“45'-15'^; 9 miles from Ghazipur and 10 
from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 5,055 (females 2,610). There is a par¬ 
ganah school here. 

Nonahra^ —Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantddih; 
situated in latitude 25®-39'-S8'', longitude 88^-41^-56''^; 8 miles from Ghazipur, 
and 23 from Eorantadih. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,205). There is 
an imperial post-ofiice here, 

Pachokhar.—‘Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°-26'-50^, longitude 83^-40'-27"’; 10 miles south of Ghazipur and 6 
east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 8,207 (females 1,620). There is a 
halkabandi school here. 


Pachotar. —Parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil: is bounded on the north by 

, , ^ the river Bhainsahi, which divides it from parganah 

Bounaaries, area, &e. . , ^ ^ 

Muhammadabad of the Azamgarh district; on the east 

by parganahs Zahiirabad and Muhammadabad of the Korantadih tahsil; on 

the south by parganah Haveli Ghazipur ; and on the west by parganah 

Sh^diabad. In shape it is an irregular oblong with its greatest length 

from north to south. The total area according to the latest ofiScial 

statement (1881) was 121*7 square miles, of which 64*8 were cultivated, 

25*6 cultivable, and 31*3 barren; the entire area paying Government 

revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, whether 

land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where suph exists, water-advantage, 

but not water-rates), was Es. 72,120; or, with local rates and cesses 

(excluding patwdris’), Rs. 80,618. The amount of rent, including local 

cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,73,400. Population (1881) 70,140 

(33,624 females). 
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Fiscal history. 


The i^rgatiah may be described as fairly fertile, sloping gently to the 
south-east. It has no remarkable natural features. 

enertl aspects. usual varieties of soils are scattered over it and 

do not Ke in well-defined tracts. The crops are the ordinary cold-weather and 
rain crops. Rice is largely cultivated towards the north of the parganah, 
which lies low. There are no marts or trade of importance, except that in 
aajjij produced from the diar plains, which occupy a large proportion of the 
total area. The metalled road from Ghazipur to Gorakhpur traverses the 
parganah from south to north. The branch to Azamgarh leaves the Gorakh¬ 
pur road in the parganah. An unmetalled road from Ghazipur to Man in the 
Azamgarh district also runs parallel to the Gorakhpur road. Another unme- 
talled road traverses the centre of the parganah from west to east. 

The original settlement of Pachotar was made by Mr. Treves in 1789-90, 
and was for four years. It tvas subsequently declared 
perpetual. The assessment in 1795 was Rs. 69,812-8-1. 
In 1840 it was raised to Rs. 72,287-4-7, the increase being due to resumption 
of revenue-free states. In 1869 it fell to Rs. 72,120-0-S, Rs. 167*4 being 
remitted for land taken up by Government for making roads. The assessment 
has remained unchanged since then. 

Pahladpur.—Tillage in parganah Mahaich, tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in 
latitude 25°-26'-22'', longitude 83®-29'-30^ ; 14 miles from Ghazipur, and 10 
miles from Zamaniah. Population (1881) 343 (females 176). The village is 
of no modern importance, but a remarkable monolith pillar of red sandstone, 
about 80 feet high and two feet thick, was found here, and removed, by order 
of Mr. Thomason, to Uie Government College at Benares, where it now stands 
(vide mpra p- 54). 

Parsa.—Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsfl Korant&dih; situated 
in latitude 25®-39'-34^, longitude 83®-49'-46^; 16 miles from Ghazipur, and 
8 from Korantadxh, on the metalled road connecting these places. Population 
(1881) 2,477 (females 1,264). There are no public buildings. 

Pipra Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korantadih; situated in 

latitude 25®-89'-3Q^, longitude 84®-2'-57'^; 84 miles from Ghazipur, and 
from Korantadih. Population (1881) 2,269 (females 1,154). Its size consti¬ 
tutes its only claim to notice. 

Rajapur* —^Village in parganah Muhammadabad, tahsil Korantadih ; 
situated 8 miles east of Ghazipur, and 20 west of Korantadih. Latitude 
25'^-40'-35^; longitude 88®-51'-31^. Population (1881) 2^610 (females 1,377). 
There are no public buildings. 
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Eeotipur. —Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah ; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25°*32'-16", longitude ; 8 miles south-east from Ghazipiir, 

and 32 miles north-east from Zamaniah. By the census of 1881 the area 
was 149 acres, with a total population of 10,297^ (5,427 females), giving a 
density of 69 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 9,720 (5,158 females) ; 
Musalmans, 577 (269 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,663. 
The following is a statement of occupations followed by more than 40 
males — 

(XV) Pack carriers, 51 ; (SVI) boatowners and boatmen, 68 : (XVIII) landholders, 1,373; 
cultivators and tenants, 236 ; agriealtural labourers, 659 : (XXIX) manuf'icturers and sellers 
of blankets, 64; weavers, 82 ; barbers, 42: (XXX) grain parchers, 82: (XXXII) manufacturers 
of oil, 67 : (XXXIII) blacksmiths, 54 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 86. 

The village belongs to the powerful clan of Sakarwar-Bhiiinhars, owmers 
of the large Sherpar-Reotipur taluka. The village site is artificially raised, 
as the surrounding country is liable to inundation. The houses are all mud- 
built, and the village is purely an agricultural one. It is remarkable solely 
for its population. There is a tahsili school here. 

Sabua kalan. —Village in parganah Karandah, tahsil Ghazipur ; situated 
in latitude 25®-30'-52^, longitude 83®-2S'-4^ ; 10 miles west of Ghazipur. 
Population (1881) 2,123 (females 1,088). There are no public buildings. 

Sadat. —^Town in parganah and tahsil Sayyidpur-Bhitari ; situated in 
latitude 25°-40'-12'^, longitude 83°-20'-40'^; 28 miles north-west of Ghazipur, 
and 10^ north of Sayyidpur, connected with both by unmetalled roads. 
Population (1881) 3,951 (females 2,002). The principal feature of the town 
is its trade in grain. There is a second-class police-station here, and a post- 
oflSce. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 1856 :— 

Baring 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, togetlier with a balance of Rs. 216 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 822. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 287) and conservancy (Rs. 343), amounted to Rs. 6.30. The returns showed 729 houses, of 
which 436 were assessed with the tax; the incidence being Re. 1-5-1 per house assessed, and 
Rs. 0-2-5 per head of population. 

Sauram. —Village in parganab and tahsil Ghizipur ; situated in latitude 
25®-31'-2(K', longitude 83®-27'-42'' ; 10 miles west from Ghazipur. Popula¬ 
tion (1881) 2,022 (females 1,074). There are no public buildings and the place 
is utterly unimportant. 

Sayyidpur* —^The western tahsil of the district: is bounded on the east 
and north-east by parganahs Karandah, Haveli Ghazipur, and Sh4diabad of 
tiie sadr tahsil; on the north and north-west by Belhabans and Deogaon of 

I 9,323 in 1872* ’ Roman numerals Indicate the classes in the censna retains* 
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tbe AmiBg^h district; on the west by Chandwak of the Jaunpur district; 
and 0U th© aooth-w^t aad south by the Gumti and the Ganges, which divide 
it §mm |«gaimfas Kalehar and Barah of Benares and Mahaich of this dis> 
Irieii* The total area according to the latest official statement (3881) was 
M9*l square miles, of which 150*5 were cultivated, 6*7 cultivable, and 
91*9 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent 
(including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates), was 
Es. 2,2(5,161 ; or, with locaj rates and cesses (excluding patw4iis'), Rs. 2,47,257- 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was 
Rs. 3,93,411. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 554 inhabited 
villages; of which 295 bad less than 200 inhabitants, 153 between 200 and 
500, 77 between 500 and 1,000, 25 between 1,000 and 2,000, 3 between 2,000 
and 3,000, and one (Sayyidpur) between 3,000 and 5,000. The total 
population was 169,720 (54,117 females), giving a density of 663 to the 
square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 157,178 Hindus 
(77,683 females); 3 2,529 Musalmans (6,4*26 females) ; and 13 Christians 
(8 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the article on its three 
parganahs—Sayyidpur-Bhitari, Bahariabad, and Khanpur. 

Sayyidpur (or Sayyidpur-Bhitari)-—Parganah of the tahsil of the same 
name: is bounded on the east by parganahs Karan- 
Haveli Gh&zipur ; on the north-east by 
Bh&dSabad ; on the north-west by parganah Bahariabad ; on the 
west by paiganah KhAnpur ; and on the south by the Ganges, which divides 
it from the district of Benarea The total area according to the latest official 
statement (1881) was 155*9 square of which 95*1 were cultivated, 4*1 
cultivable, and 56*7 barren ; tbe entire area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rest The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue or 
quit-rent (including, where such exists, water-advantage, but not water-rates) 
was Rs. 1,52,858 ; or, with local rates and cesses (excluding patwaris’), 
Bs. 1,65,785. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 2,70,445. Population (1881) 109,805 (54,472 females). 

The parganah may be described as a fairly fertile plain, watered by the 

, river Gangi, which traverses its entire length from 

Physical features, ^ t t , 

west to east. In the northern part there are some 

lagoons, of no great size, which, however, are available for irrigation. The 
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soils are loamy {doras), sandy (here called hahundar), clayey {jmtiydr), and 
the black soil (karail). Matiydf and karail are found chiefly to the north 
of the parganah, and doras and hahundar to the south. The area of land 
that can produce two crops in the year is said to be small. Hice is principally 
grown in the west and north, and in the south-east corner. A large proportion 
of the land returned as barren probably produces reh, from which sajji is largely 


Marts* 


Boads. 


manufactured. 

The principal marts are at Sayyidpur and Sad^t. The trade of the 
former is considerable. It is advantageously situated 
on the main road to Benares, and also near the junc¬ 
tion of the Gumti and the Ganges. The principal trade is in grain and sajji, 
which is shipped here for river-transit to Calcutta, Both Sayyidpur and 
Sadat are important enough to be administered under Act XX. of 1856. 
There are no manufactures of any note. 

The parganah is spanned from east to west by the metalled road from 
Gbazipur to Benares, The northern portion of the 
parganah is traversed by the unmetalled roads to Baha- 
riabad, S&d&t, and Shadiabad vicL Bhitari. A short unmetalled road connects 
Bhitari with Deokali, on the Gh^zipur-Benares road. The southern portion is« 
traversed by an unmetalled road from Sayyidpur to Dharambarpur in parganah 
Karandah. 

Sayyidpur Bhitari was at the permanent settlement held by Babu Ausfin 
Sinh as a jdgit\ Ausan Sinh was for years the chief 
I'iscal history. minister of Balwant Sinh ; and on his death it was 

chiefly through the judicious measures adopted by Ausan Sinh that the succes¬ 
sion was secured for Chait Sinh. He subsequently offended Chait Sinh, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. He was taken under the protection and pat¬ 
ronage of Warren Hastings, and sent back to Benares in 1777 or 1778, and 
the parganah of Sayyidpur-Bhitari was procured for him from the raja by the 
Eesident, Mr. Thomas Graham. He was allowed Rs. 50,000 as a jdgir, 
Bs. 4,000 for expenses of collection, and paid Rs. 20,724-11-0 as the revenue 
of the parganah. 

At the time of the detailed village settlement of the province in 1789-00, 
the village zaminddrs of Sayyidpur-Bhitari, as of the other jdgirSy were excluded 
from the settlement operations. After the establishment of district courts 
presided over by European oflScers, in 1795, they refused any longer to liqui¬ 
date the demands of tbe jagirddr, and appealed for protection to the judge 
.Gh^pur^ wlio warmly espoused their cause. A lengthy controversy took 
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place between Mr. Jacob Bider» the Ghazipur judge, and Mr. Routledge, the 
acting collator of Benares. Mr. Rider repeated, and expressed his belief in 
the truth ofi the assertions of the village zamindars, that they had long been 
s^ibject to exactions and oppression, and that by the intrigues of the native 
lainiatering oflScera of the Resident’s court they had been unable to obtain a 
fair hearing, or even access to the Resident He argued that the method of 
levying rents in kind, as practised by the jagirJar, had been declared illegal in 
Regulation II. of 1705, The collector referred the case, through the Revenue 
Board, to the Governor-General in Council, who declared that the village 
zamindai^ were not entitled to zamindari pattas. 

Mr. Jacob Rider, the Ghazipur judge, was soon afterwards removed from 
his appointment by Government on account of his constant official disputes 
with the collector of Benares. The district judgeship of GhSzipur was abo¬ 
lished, and the village zamindars, worsted in their contest, were obliged to 
submit to the authority of the jagirdar. 

AusAn Sinh died in 1800, and was succeeded hy his son Sheonarain Slnb, 
who was of much help to the Benares authorities in suppressing the formid¬ 
able Hindu and Muhammadan riots of 1811. Sheonarain pursued a steady 
and relentless policy of exaction, extortion, and expulsion of the owners of the 
soil from their lands. 

In 1818 Ghazipur was formed into a collectorate. The first collector, Mr. 
R. Barlow, soon after his appointment, came into collision with Babu Sheo- 
Bsuain about resumption of salt duties in the and control of the parga-* 
luili kaadffligo®. Elnquirias were made as to the origin of the jdgir and as to 
tlie i^iiiciples on which the jigfrdir could justify his extensive usurpatioti and 
subvemon private rights,” which awoke in the minds of Mie S^jyidptir 
zamindirs hop^ of having the inheritance of their fathers restored to thewL 
Petitions were presented to the collector by the whole mass of the population 
complaining of the exaction of the jagirdar, and a number of petitions were 
presented to the Governor-General, some of which stated, in a most lucid and 
convincing manner, the true limitations of the power of Government in the 
bestowals of jdgtrs —namely, that the Government can with justice alienate its 
own righte, but not the rights of the owners of the soils. 

Inv^tigations as to the perpetuity cf the jdgir of Ausan Sinh were held 
hy the collector of Gb^ipur under Regulation 11. of 1819, and it was pro¬ 
nounced by him to have been one for life only, not conferring on his family 
any hereditable or transferable tenure in the parganah. This decision was, 
on appeal, upheld by Sir Edward Colebrook, then commissioner of Behar and 

18 
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Benares, who, however, recommended Government that Babu Sheonarain Sinfa 
should for life be maintained in possession of the parganah. 

The government of Lord Amherst decided in 1828 that a detailed village 
settlement should at once be made with the village zamindars, but offered the 
jagirdar for life an allowance of one-half the revenue to be assessed on the 
parganah. Babu Sheonarain refused to acquiesce in this arrangement, and 
instituted proceedings in the civil courts to set aside the decision of the revenue 
authorities. At this time Lord William Bentinck succeeded Lord Amherst, 
and in government resolution of 29th June, 1830, the revenue authorities were 
authorized to conclude a settlement with Sheonarain Sinh for the parganah 
on his agreeing to pay a jama reduced 25 per cent, below the assessment 
which would otherwise have been fixed. In other words, the Government 
propose to relinquish to him one-fourth of the net jama of the parganah.” 
Sheonarain died before he had finally accepted this offer, and was succeeded by 
his son Harnarain. In 1831 a compromise was effected, and the final govern¬ 
ment order of 14th February, 1831, states : Harnarain, his next heir, must 
be considered in the light of a zamindar of the entire parganah, paying a 
muharrari jama to Government without the intervention of a tahsildar,” The 
Government of the North-Western Provinces, by their order of 19th October, 
1837, allowed the mukarrariddr^ as he was called, one-fourth of the net 
collections. 

The settlement operations were commenced, under the directions of the 
Gorakhpur Commissioner, Mr. R. M. Bird, by Mr. (now Sir Henry) Lushington, 
On the 16th November, 1832, Mr. Lushington reported the conclusion of the 
summary settlement of the parganah. In one hundred and sixty mahdls, 
containing nearly 600 villages, the village zamindars established proprietary 
rights. The revenue assessed upon them w^as Rs. 1,28,960. Twelve mahals, 
of which the gross revenue was Rs. 22,840, -were settled with the former 
jdgirdar at a reduced revenue of Rs. 17,130. The total amount of the annual 
pension secured to the ex-jagirdar by government order No. 494 of 19th Octo¬ 
ber, 1837, after deducting the charges of collection, was Rs. 30,612-8-0 for 
the villages settled with the zamindars, and Rs. 5,710 for the villages settled 
with him, in all Rs. 35,322-8-0. The settlement was declared perpetual by 
order of the Governor-General in 1839. 

Harnarain was succeeded by his son Deonarain Sinh, who, on account of 
distinguished services in the Mutiny, was made a raja and a Knight Comman¬ 
ds of the Star of India. A further perpetual and hereditable grant of 
annum, from the revenues of Sayyidpur-Bhitari, was bestowed on 
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him by gweraiBeBt order of 24th October, 1859. He died in 1870^ »nd wm 
succeeded by liis son, the present r»ja, Sambhu NarAyan Sinh. 

The revenue assessed on the parganah in 1840 amounted to Rs* 1,51,800. 
In ibe present j^ear it amounts to Rs. 2,53,115. The increase is stated to be 
due to resumption of revenue-free grants. 

Bayyidpnr. —Town in parganah SayyiJpur-Bhitmri, the head-quarters of 
the tahsil to which it gives its name ; situated in latitude 
longitude 83®-15'-46^ ; 24 miles west of Ghazipur on the Ghazipur-Benares 
road. Population (1881) 2,905 (females 1,37S). The town itself and 
its suburbs—Araziganj, Tarania, Zoliarganj, Baderpur, Eamtawaka, MadAri- 
pur, and Makhddm Chak—form a union administered under Act XX. 
of 1856, 

Daring 18S1-82, the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Ks. S6S, from 
the preceding year, gare a total income of Hs. 1,671. The expenditure, which was on 
police (lis 636) and conserrancy (Rs. 392), amounted to Bs. 1,028. The returns showed 
Rs. 1,01S houses, of which 776 were assessed with the tax; the incidence being Ea. 1-10-10 per 
bouse assessed, and Re. 0-4-1 per head of population. 

There is a first-class police-station here, an imperial post-office, a dispen¬ 
sary, a tahsili school, and a distillery. The town, which lies between the main 
road and the Gauges, is traversed by one long metalled road, continued in a curve 
of half a mile in length till it joins the Benares road west of the town. It is 
crossed by another metalled road, which forms the principal Mz&t, Sayyidpur 
is only a short distance from the confluence of the Gumti and the Ganges, and 
m the seal of f &irij large trade in oilseeds, tobacco^ cotton, Mdes^ and 

The aichasological remains at and near Sayyidpur are of very great iubet^ 
est and importance. They have already been noticed in Part III. under tih# 
head * Archmology/ Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I, 38] identifies the country 
round Sayyidpur as having been the site of a very ancient city, the capital o{ 
the " Kingdom of the Lord of Battles,” visited by the Chinese pilgrim Hwen 
Thsang in the seventh century. The following is the account given by Hwen 
Thsang of his visit (Oldham, I., 33):— 

** LeaTiog this country (Varanasi or Benares), he followed the course of the 0anges ; and 
after haring made about three hundred li to the east, he arrired (J.e., Hwen Thsang) at the 
kingdom called Tchm-iekcm-Jcouc, or, the * Kingdom of the Lord of Battlai^ (VWJIa p^pouta f) 

Kin^om of Tchen^Tehou, 

(Yodha pati poura.) 

** This kingdom has a circuit of about two thousand li. The capital, which is near tlie 
Ganges, is about ten li in circumference. The people are rich and happy ; the towns ^and 
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villages are very nnmerous. The soil is rich and fertile ; the grain-crops are sown and cat at 
regular seasons. The climate is agreeable and temperate ; morals are pure and honest; bnt 
the men are of a fierce disposition, and believe at the same time in heresy and the truth. 
There are a dozen monasteries ; they contain nearly a thousand monks, who all follow the 
doctrine of the lowest means of advancement. There are twenty temples of the gods, which 
the heretics promiscuously frequent. 

** To the north-west of the capital is a monastery, in the centre of which stands a stupa 
which was built by King Asoka. We read in the Memoir on India: ‘ In this stopa there is a 
measure full of the relics of Tathagata. Formerly, the Honorable of the Age (that is, Sakya 
Muni) dwelt in this monastery, and there for seven days by favour of the gods earplained the 
excellent 

Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I., 38, note] considers it not improbable that the 
Kingdom of the Lord of Battles/’ was the jdgir assigned to the commander- 
in-chief of the army of Sitaditya, raja of TJjain, who overthrew the Gupta 
dynasty. 

S^orai,—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamdniah; situated in latitude 
25®-26'-26", longitude 83®-47'-10^ ; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and the 
same distance east of Zamaniah. Population (1881) 2,309 (females 1,038), 
The East Indian Railway passes through the village. It is of no impor¬ 


tance. 

Shadiabad^ —The largest parganah of the Ghazipur tahsil: is bordered 

on the north by parganabs Belh4bans and Chiriakot of 
Boundaries, area, &c. t i* . • ^ i 

the Azamgarh district; on the east by parganah 

Pachotar ; on the south by parganah Ghazipur; and on the west by 

parganabs Sayyidpur and Eahariabad. The total area according to the 

latest’ ofiBcial statement (1881) was 179*5 square miles, of which 102*3 

were cultivated, S6‘6 cultivable, and 40*6 barren; the entire area paying 

Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 

whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 

advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 1,08,058; or, with local rates and 

cesses (excluding patwarls’), Rs. 1,21,502. The amount of rent, including 

local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs, 2,72,290. Population (1881) 118,499 


(33,624 females). 

The parganah is traversed from north-west to south-east by the Mangai 


physical features. 


and the Besu. The former of these enters the par¬ 
ganah at the north-west corner, and leaves it at the 


point where the boundary of parganabs ShSdiabad, Pachotar, and Ghazipur 
meet, after a course of 18 miles. The Besu, which runs almost parallel to the 


^angai, enters the parganah on the western boundary and leaves it at the south- 


easfbrn comer. It receives the Udauti, an important tributary, at Hurmu^pur, 
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m riioii destABce to the west of the town of Shddiabad. There are the 
wiimory wicties of soil, principally doras and matiydr, scattered about the 
; they do not lie in well-defined tracts. A large proportion of the 
nearly one-fourth, is barren ; most of this is land, producing reA, 

from which, as has been already described, sajji is largely manufactured, 
but not to such an extent as in Pachotar. The parganah produces the ordinary 
rain and cold-weather crops. Rice is found principally towards the northern 
boundary. 

The principal baz&rs are at Shadiabad and Jalalabad. The latter is situ¬ 
ated on the extreme north-eastern corner of the par- 
Seemomie leaiares. ganah. Their trade is of no great importance. The 

parganah is traversed from south to north by an unmetalled road running from 
Gfadzipnr to Jalalabad ; by an unmetalled road from Ghazipur to Shadiabad, 
continued westward to the Bahariabad parganah ; by a road running east 
from Shadiabad to the Pachotar parganah; and by a portion of the Gha- 
xipur-Azamgarh metalled road, which traverses the north-eastern corner of the 
paiganah. 

The settlement was originally made by Mr. Treves in 1789, and was for 
four years. This was declared perpetual in 1795A.D* 
Fiscal history. original jama was Rs. 1,00,008-0-9. In 1840 this 

was raised to Es, 1,07,928-9-0. This was due to resumption of revenue-free 
estates. In 1869 it was again raised to Rs. 1,08,057-13-0. This has remained 
itachanged to the present year (1883.) 

- Tlie paxganali derives its name from Sadi, the faithful servant of Malik 
CNnervi M^ary Mardan, brother of Malik Bahir, who first conquered 

the parganah. The tombs of Malik Mardan and of 
Sadi, in the chief village of the parganah, are much venerated. The principal 
land-owning families are Rajputs of the Dikshit and Kakan tribes. The former 
sure a branch of the Pachtorias of parganah Pachotar. The latter are a numer¬ 
ous body, and fifty-eight estates were settled with them at the permanent 
settlement. They state that fifteen generations ago the founder of the clan, 
Eatn Eai, came from Mhowaldamau in the Fyzabad district, expelled the 
Bhars, and took possession of the country they now hold. Their head-quarters 
are in tappa Bass4r. 

Shadiabad. —^Tillage in the Ghazipur tahsil, the capital of the parganah 
to which it gives its name; situated in latitude 25‘^-40'-32'', longitude 
83*^-25'-00'^ ; 14 miles north-west of Ghazipur, with which it is connected 
by an unmetalled road. Population (1881) 1,108 (females 664). It is 
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formed from the junction of two villages, Kasha Eoeri and Kasha Day4L 
The public buildings are a first-class police-station and a post-office. The 
name, originally Sadiabad, is derived from Sadi, the servant of Malik 
Marddn, brother of Malik Bahri, who first conquered the parganah. The 
tombs of Malik Mardan and Sadi are still venerated. That of Malik 
Marddn is said by Dr. Oldham [Memoir, I„ 39] to be really a very singular 
ancient Hindu building, transformed by the addition of five domes into a 
Muhammadan one, 

Shekhanpur.—^Village in parganah Zahlirabad, tahsil Korantddih ; situ¬ 
ated in latitude 25°-44'-24'^, longitude 83^-42^-37*^ ; 12 miles north-east of 
Ghazipur on the Kasimabad road, and 24 miles from Korantadih. Population 
(1881) 570 (females 302). Dr. Oldham [_Me7noir, L, 26] found here a small 
but finely-carved stone head, and an extensive brick building now buried 
beneath earth and debris. 

Sherpur. —Village in parganah and tahsil Zaminiah ; situated on a large 
island in the Ganges, 10 miles south-east of Gh^zipur, and 17 from Zamaniah. 
Latitude 25®-34'-6^'; longitude 83°-50'-20". By the census of 1881, the area 
was 226 acres, with a total population of 9,030^ (4,354 females), giving a densi¬ 
ty of 89 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 8,756 (4,225 females) ; Musalmans 
274 (129 females). The number of inhabited houses was 1,787. Though shown 
in the census papers as one village, Sherpur really consists of two parts, the 
greater and the less (Jcaldn and khiird) and three outlying villages, all passing 
under the name of Sherpur. It belongs to a cbm of Sakarwar Bhufnhars, and 
forms part of the Sherpur-Reotipur taluka. There is a halkabandi school here. 
The village is purely agricultural. 

Sikhari. —Village in parganah Sbadiabad, tahsil Ghazipur; situated in 
latitude 25°-44'-00''', longitude 83°-29'-01" ; 14 miles from Ghazipur on the 
unmetalled road to Jalalabad. Population (1881) 2,099 (females 1,019). 
There is a halkabandi school here. 

SohaoXL. —Village in parganah Garha, tahsil Korant&dih; situated in lati¬ 
tude 25^-38'-18'^^, longitude 84°-2^-34^ ; 28 miles from Ghazipur, and 4 from 
Korantddih. Population (1881) 2,403 (females 1,261). 

Sohwal.—Village in parganah and tahsil Zamaniah; situated on the Qha- 
zipur-Gahmar road, 4 miles from Ghazipur, and 9^ from Zamaniah. Lati¬ 
tude 25''-33'-24''^ ; longitude 83‘'-41''-3"'. Population (18S1) 3,934 (females 
2,125). There is a halkabandi school here, but the village is of no importance 
find is purely agricultural. 
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TmL—V niagB in pai^anah and tahsil Zaminiah ; situated in latitude 
25®-34''-6', longitude 83“-38'’-56*; two miles from Ghizipur and 9 miles from 
9jm«ant«li Population (1881) 1481 (females 791). The terminus of the 
bnmdli line of rail from Dildirnagar to Tari ghat is situated in this village, 
mud the Tari gh&t station is the nearest point on the railway for the districts 
td' Qbtudpnr, Azamgarh, and Gorakhpur. 

UsuL—Tillage in parganah and iahsil Zamdniah situated in latitude 
S5'’-23'-42*, longitude 83-®44'-58''; 12 miles south of Ghazipur, and 9^ miles 
east of Zam&niah. Population (1881) 5,439 (2,835 females). The village is 
purely agricnltural, and remarkable only for its size. Tliere is a halkabandi 
school here. 

Zaborshad.—Parganah of tahsil Korantadih : is bounded on the east 
hy parganah Dihma; on the north-east and north by 
Lakbnesar and Sikandarpur of the Ballia district; 
on the west by Pachotar; and on the south by Muhammadabad. The total 
area according to the latest otBeial statement (1881) was 15j3'l square miles, 
of which 95‘5 were cultivated, 18-9 cultivable, and 41'7 barren ; the entire 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to 
Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, 
water-advantage, but not water-rates), was Rs. 97,021; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patwaris’), Rs. 1,08,641. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs.2,0f>,l73. Population (1881) 90,325 (43,470 
females). 

The parganah is watered by the river Saqu, which, entering it at the 
north-west comer, runs east for five miles, and then, 
turning to the south-east, cuts across the parganah, 
dividing it into two unequal portions. Lagoons of some size in the south¬ 
east mark the drainage line. The parganah is fairly fertile. Loam and clay 
soils are found, principally in the south. Towards the north, the soil is more 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, which, however, is largely grown all over 
Zahfirabad, and may be called its staple crop. 

The important mart of Bahddurganj is situated in the north-west corner, 

Economie features. junction of the Bhainsahi and the Sarju. Goods 

are largely conveyed from Bahddurgaiij to Rasra by 
river as far as Pardhfinpur, and thence by road. The second-class road from 
Ghfcipur to Rasra traverses this parganah from south-west to north-east, cross¬ 
ing the Saiju by a bridge of boats at SidhSgarh. A branch runs from Sidhd- 
garh to Sikandarpur in the Azamgarh district, and from this branch another 
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short road runs south-east to Easra. Unmetalled roads run from K&imahad 
north to Bahddurganj, and south to Muhammadabad. Another road crosses 
the centre o'f the parganah, running from Easra to join the Muhammadabad- 
Ballia road. 


The settlement of Zahhrabad was originally made by Mr. Treves, Mr. 

Fiscal history Duncan’s junior assistant, and was for four years. It 

was subsequently declared permanent. The original 
assessment amounted to Es. 93,204-6-3. In 1840 it was increased to 
Es. 97,435-9-9. The increase was due to resumption of revenue-free estates. 
The present jarnti is Es. 97,020-9*9. 

Zamaniah.—The southern tahsil of the district: is bounded on the north 
and east by the Ganges; on the south and south-east by the Kannn4sa, which 
divides it from the district of Shahabad; and on the south and south-west by 
parganahs Narwan, Barhanl, and Barah of Benares. The total area according 
to the latest official statement (1881) was S78‘6 square miles, of which 289*9 
were cultivated, 21*9 cultivable, and 66*8 barren; the entire area paying 
Government revenue or quit-rent. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenue or quit-rent (including, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water-rates), was Es. 2,41,283 ; or, with local rates and 
cesses (excluding patw4ris’), Es. 2,76,965. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Es. 5,06,350. 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 334 inhabited vil¬ 
lages ; of which 113 had less than 200 inhabitants, 93 between 200 and 500, 
73 between 600 and 1,000, 36 between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 
3,000, and 4 between 3,000 and 5,000. The towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Zamaniah, Eeotipur, Sherpur, Gahmar, XJ&ia, Barah, and 
Nawal (Nauli). The total population was 225,949 (116,006 females), giving 
a density of 591 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there 
were 198,002 Hindds (101,114 females); 27,703 Musalmdns (14,772 females); 
and 244 Christians (120 females). 

A detailed description of the tahsil will be found in the articles on its two 


parganahs, 2Iamdniah and Mahaich. 

Zam^ah.—Parganah of the tahsil of the same name : is bounded on the 


BotmdarieB, area, &c. 


west by pargaoab Mah4ich and the Ganges ; on the 
north and east by the same river ; and on the south 


by the Karmndsa. The total area according to the latest official statement 
(1881) was 294*0 square miles, of which 227*2 were cultivated, 12*2 cultivable, 
and 54*6 barren ; the entire area paying Government revenue or quit-rent. 
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The anwost rf jwgineiit fo Goteraasent, whether land-revenne or qnit-rent 
(iaciofimf, where «ich exists, water-a.lTaDtftge, btit not water-rates), wa# 
or, with local rates and eea'<ea 'excluding patw^rfs’), fls. 2.06,249'- 
of iBcliidifig local cesKCS, pakl by cultivators was Rs. S,70,448» 
imi) 174,966 {96 461 femaie.s). 

Tlie parg.ioah may be divided into two tracts, tbe upland, forming of coursed 
the main proportion of the area, and the low land tract. 
Tbjnlemi femture*. latter, especially that in the eastern side of thd 

iwrpiiiah, is singularly fertile and pfodnces very fine spring crops. Tbe np« 
land tract eoatains the usual varieties of soils. Kara^l is found principally 
in tlie ea»t mxd north-east. Rice is largely prown in the southern poniom 
the pafganah. The general excellence of the soil is attested by tbe fact 
that more poppy is enltivai^d ia this parganah than in any other of the dis« 
irici. At the same time the parganah is more liable to suffer from want of 
rain than other paiganahs, owinsr to the depth at which water is found, an<t 
the oonsequent |inucity good wells. Tbe parganah is well wooded and 
peturesque. There are the remains of a forest in the north-east corner, near 
the village of Sohwal, and two lagoons in the centre of tbe parganah of 


fiOiBe size. 

Tbe parganah is singularly favoured m the matter of communications. 

^ , . The East Indian Railway traverses it from- West tor 

GQEQZDtmi cat loot. 

east for a distance of 24 illiles; ia this length there 
•W tlwfee Stations, at ^miniab (J^rwih), Gild^magar, and Gahtnar, A branch 

rasa from £Hd4nwgar to Taxi gh4t, opposite Ghazipur. A metalled roact 
fiom opfNisite Gfyizipar to Z&mkai&h} axtd on across the xbiivn^ t<ff 
jaiVfiii Giaad^ Thsdt Jtwkd Mt-the ^hahitid'district Ait road, 

mar inm Tdri i» Gabmaf, and another ZMaStdah t» 

Kidirosgaur and G^mttr. There fute twb ikadfe of less impbitemOfe crowing' 
^ pmgaaah from aortfareas* to soaih-wsl^ dad one from gh4t to* 
PiUiKtiagar. 

The important town of Zamaniah is tbe seat of considerable trade. This 
is described in the article Oh the town of Zamaniah, 
Other important bazfos are Gahmar, w-bich has a 
p^lation of over 10,000, and Dildirnagar. At Gahmar there is a large and- 
fiowuhing indigo factory under Suropean management. 

The wigiiiri setfUtHsent of Zamaniah was made in 1789-90 hy Mr. Heaves, 

K*al Mrtory. subsequently declared' 

permaoest, !Hie assessment was found to be too severe 
19 
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and tad to be revised. The original jama appears to have been Rs. l,71,8gi^ 
This was reduced to Rs 3-7-0. The present revenue demand is 

Rs. 1,78,^44-13-3 Of this Rs. 790 are regularly remitted on account of 
diluvion. The increase in the present revenue-demand ov’er Mr. Duncan's 
assessment is due to resumption of revenue-free estates and assessment of 
alluvial lands. 

Zamaniah.-~Town in the parganah and tahsil of the same name; lies in 
latitude 25°-25'-2^, and longitude It is situated on ^he right 

bank of the Ganges, 2 miles north-east from the railway station (Ziin4niah) 
on the East Indian Railway, and 10 miles from Ghazipur, with which it is 
connected by a metalled road, running south >* across the railway) through the 
Shihabad district to the Grand Trunk Road. Since the opening of the railway 
from T4ri ghat to DilJarnagar, this road has ceased to be of much importance 
for this district, and the portion lying between Ghazipur an 1 Z imaaiah will 
no longer be kept up as a first-class road. By the census of 18SL the area of 
the town site was 151 acres, with a total population of 5,116 (2,843 females), 
giving a density of 33 to the acre. The Hindis numbered 1,987 (1,054 
females); Musalmins, 3,129 (1,789 females). The number of inhabited houses 
was 880. The public buildings are a tahsili, a first-class police-station, and a 
halkabarrdi school. The watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxa¬ 
tion under Act of 1856. 

During 1S81-82 the house-tax thereby Imposed, together with a balance of B?. 131 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Us 1,462. The expenditure, which was on police 
(Rs. 761), and conservancy (Rs. 406), amounted to Rs. I, *56. The returns showed 1,310 
houses, of which 962 were assessed with the tax j the incidence being Rs. 1-6-8 per house 
assessed, and Re. Q-4-0 per head of population. 

Before the opening of the branch line of rail from Tari ghat to Dildir- 
nagar, the station of Zamaniah was the nearest point on the East In<liaii 
Railway for the districts of Azamgarb and Gorakhpur, and Zamaniah waa 
of some importance as a trade centre. The road running south of the railway 
is still an important line of external communication. There is still a large 
trade in grain bere. 

The town has some historical interest as having been founded in 
1660 A.D. by ’Ali Kuli Khan, a noble of the courts of Humaytin and 
A.kbar. Re bore the title of Khan Zaman, and after driving out the 
Afghans from Ghdzipur, founded the town of Zamdniah [Oldham's 
I„ 79]. It was this warrior who before the battle between Herau and Akbar 
^captured all the former's guns and finally took Hemu himself prisoner, 
imndred yeai:5U*after its foundation the town* was burnt down by 
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PKEEACE TO BALLIA, 


The arrangement by which, in NoTemher, 1879, certain por¬ 
tions of the Azamgarh and Ghdzipur districts were separated off 
and constituted a new and distinct district has rendered it neces¬ 
sary to provide the new district with a separate notice in this 
series. It happened, too, that when the change occurred the 
notices of Azamgarh and Ghdzipnr had not been compiled, so that 
very little extra labour was involved in recasting the materials. 
The notice now presented of the Ballia district has, however, not 
been compiled from the old materials collected before 1879, but 
has been entirely re-written by the two Collectors, Messrs. D. T. 
Eoberts and A. Robinson, who at different times during the past 
two years have held charge of the district. The lion's share of the 
work fell to Mr. Roberts, the portion contributed by Mr. Robinson 
being Part IV., or the notices of parganahs, towns, and villages. 
Whatever value the notice possesses is to be attributed to the 
labours of those officers, whose local knowledge is the best gua- 
nmtee of accuracy. 


* 


Ham Tai. r 
T^e 7th August^ 1883. 


} 


F. H. F. 


It has been impossible to issue the volume till now, as when 
Mr. Fisher left a considerable portion of the proofs had not been 
passed through the Press. 


Allahabad: 

The IBth January, 1884. 


I, P. H, 
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BALLTA. 


-PART I 

GEOGRAPHICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 

Ballia/ a district of the Benares Division, is bounded on the north-east 

-Bomidarieg area &c Gogra which separates it from the 

, area, c. Q-orakhpur and S4ran districts ; on the south by the 

Ganges, which flows between it and Sh^hab^d; on the south-west by Ghazipur; 
and on the north-west by Azamgarh. The principal sub-divisions of the 
adjoining districts are—in Gorakhpur, tahsil Deoria (parganah Salempur) ; in 
Saran, the sub-divisions of Sewan and Chapra j in Sh4h4bdd, those of Baxar 
and Arrah; in Ghazipur, tahsil Korantadih {parganahs Garha, Dehma and 
Zahurabad); and in Azamgarh, tahsils Muhammadabad (parganah of the 
-same name) and Sagri (parganah Nathiipur). 

The district extends from 25® 39^ 30''' to 26“ 13' north latitude, and 
from 83® 41' 23" to 84° 40' east longitude. It is very irregular in shape, 
but may be roughly described as a trapezoid, having one side at right 
angles to the parallel sides. The parallel sides run north-east and south-east; 
the greater side, about 61 miles in length, lies along the Gogra, and 
■the lesser about 29 miles long, forms the boundary between Ballia and 
Ghdzipur. The side at right angles to the parallel sides is the boundary of 
the district separating it from Azamgarh, and is about 23| miles long. From 
the point where the Ganges begins to bound the district to the point where 
that river leaves the district is about 37 miles. The district does not extend 
to the actual confluence of the Ganges and Gogra, but stops at the boundary 
of Shit^bdiara, a mah&l of Sh^habad district. The line from the Gogra 
to the Ganges, forming the eastern boundary of the district, is from six to 
'-eight miles long and varies continually in length^under the action of these two 


The total area of the district, according to the latest ofBcial statement, is 
1,144*4 square miles. The population, returned at 686,127 in 1872, had in 1881 
risen to 924,763, or 808*0 persons to the square mile. This enormous increase 
'can only he accounted for on the supposition that the census of 1872 was 
grossly inaccurate. But of both area and population further details will he 
given in Part IIL of this notice, 

1 The original matter in this notice has been supplied by Messrs. A. Robinson aod D. T. 
Roberts. To the latter is due the description of the physical geography in Vart I. and most of 
the remainder of the notice, except the Gazetteer portion (notices of tahsils, parganahs, towns 
and villages), which was prepnred by Mr, Robinson. The chief printed authorities have been the 
Memoir of the Ghdzipur District, by Wilton Oldham, B.C.S., LL.D., and the Settlement Reports 
Messrs. Z, R. Reid, and J, Vaughan. Other authorities are acknowledged io the text or 
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For porpc^ic^ of admioistratioo^ gOBeral and fiscal, Ballia is divided ioto 
sbIhH- three tahsik or sub-coileciorates, over which are dktri- 
▼imM bated seven parganahs. Here, as in Gorakhpur and 

'Bmtiif we note the unusual feature of parganahs lying partly in one and partly 
ki another tahsiL The divisions of civil and criminal justice are respectively 
the petty judgeship {munsifi) and the police-circle {(Mna), Of the former 
there are two, at Ballia and Basra, and of the latter there are eleven (excluding 
outposts or fourth-class stations, of which there are six). But the following 
synopsis will show at a glance the various divisions, their equivalents at the 
close of the sixteenth century, and their modern land-revenue, area, and popu¬ 
lation 



To the Basra tahsil will be added, when transferred from Ghazipur, the 
portion of parganah Zahurabad north of the Saiju. 

The third column in the above statement shows the ancient names of the 


CtumgeaintiiciBe tracts included in the modems sub-divisions, so far as 

Tisiofls* jjg ascertained* The extent to which the old 

mahals or parganahs (the names are used synonymously in the Aia-i^Akbaril 
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corfespond with the modern divisions will be best seen by a reference to the 
map, prepared by Sir H. M. Elliot, in which Akbar’s subas, sarkars and 
mahils are restored.^ The sdbas and sark&rs to which these parganahs belong¬ 
ed, in 1596, will be seen from the following statement:— 


ITame of suba. 

Name of sarkar. 

Name of parganah. 


f Jaunpur 

t 

i C Bhadaon. 

} Kharid. 

Ali^eabad illdhdbds)^ 

1 

Ghazipur 

t Sikandarpur 

. Ballia. 

, < Kop^hhit. 

Bbhab ... 

Bohtas 

( Lakhnesar. 

Fatehpur-Bihia (Dodba). 


From the time of Akbar’s Institutes to 1722, we have no record of the 
changes that took place; but we know that in or about the latter year the 
parganahs included in the present district of Ballia, with the exception of Doaba, 
ceased to be subject directly to the imperial administration, but were assigned— 
along with the other parganahs that made up the four sarkdrs of Jaunpur, 
Ghdzipur, Benares and Chunar—to the charge of Sa’ddat Khan, the first viceroy 
of Oudh. Prior to this they had formed the jdg(r of Murtaza Khdn, a nobleman 
of the imperial household, but had been regarded as part of the siiba of Allah¬ 
abad. It was a condition of the transfer that Sa'adat Khan should pay to 
Murtaza Khan an annual quit-rent of seven Idkhs of rupees, and the former 
from the first made over the immediate management of the four sarkdrs to 
Mir Rustam ’AH Khdn at an annual rent of eight lakhs. Rustam ’Ali 
is still remembered in this district for his camp and bdzdr on the hanks of the 
Sarju in the Kopachit parganah, where the earthworks of the camp may still 
be seen, and for the severity of his punishment of the zamindars of Sukhpura, 
in parganah Kharid. Rustam ’Ali, according to tradition, marched against 
them, met them near the village of Garwdr, defeated them in a pitched battle, 
and killed nearly all the fighting men of the village. From their skulls he 
constructed a pyramid, which, it is stated, forms an elevated mound at the 
village of Garwdr to the present day.^ 

On the downfall of Rustam Khan, in 1738, the parganahs fell partly to his 
servant, Mansa Edm, founder of the family of the Benares rajas, and partly to 

will be found in the Supplemental Glossary (Beames’ edition), II., 202. An en- 
of the Allahabad siiba has been prepared by Mr. F. W. Porter, and published in 
his Ailahatstd Settlement Keport OS7B). * Oldham: Memoir L, p. 89, 
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Shaikh Ahdiiib Khan* To ihe latter fell those that till 1870 formed part of 
Oybdfw. !I1iej rems^ed io his family till 1761, when they were made over 
to Batwaal ^b, the riija of Benares. The formal cession of sovereignty, made 
Igr the viceroy of Oudfa, after Balwant Sinh's death, of the latter's estates to the 
British; took place in 1775, but Balwaut Sinh’s successors were left in actual 
poi^seasion of those estates. The four sarkars passed completely under British 
administration in iTOi, when Raja Mahipnarain Sinh, by an ^eemeat, dated 
27th October of that year, surrendered the control into the hands of the governor- 
general. In 1818 Dokba, up to that time forming a part of parganah Bibia,m 
the ShabaMd district, was brought under the revenue jurisdiction of Ghazi- 
pur; which then included all the parganalis now in Ballia, Shortly afterwards, 
Ghizipur was separated from Benares and formed into an independent district. 
In 1832 Sikandarpur was transferred to Azamgarh, and probably Bhadaon at 
the same time. In 1837 portions of parganahs Kopachit and Kharid were 
transferred to Azamgarh. 

No further changes took place until 1S70: Ballia tahsil, comprising 
parganahs Ballia, Kharid and Doaba, formed a sub-division of the Ghazipur 
district under a covenanted assistant magistrate posted at Ballia. But on the 
1st November, 1879, the district of Ballia was created—by adding to the 
old sub-division parganahs Lakbnesar and Kopachit of Basra tabsil (Gbizipur 
district) and parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhadaon of Nagra tahsil (Azamgarh 
district), which were formed into one tabsil with bead-quarters at Basra. Par- 
ganah Zahimbad oi the old Basra tahsil was retained in Ghazipur and added to 
li&ilL Nagra tabsil was abolished and the remaimng pazganah erf* 
it, HalhSpitr, was retained in Azamgarh and joined to Sa^ lafasfl. 
notificati<m; dated 10th April, 18S2, a third tahsil at Btoadih was m 

the 1st December, 1882, comprising (1) parganab Kharid, and (2) 225 villager of 
parganah Sikandarpur, which was named Sikandarpur easi To e^Hnpeni^^ 
for the of parganah Kharid, to the Ballia tabsil were transferred 212 villages 

of pai^nah Eop&chit, which were called Kop&chit east. 

Some of the i^rganahs in this district are divided into tappas or into 
taltiJkaa or into both. These minor sub-divisions are usually held jointly by 
large Rijput communities; and as late as the permanent settlement even the 
entire parganah of Lakhnesar was thus held as a single ^tate. It would not be 
without interest if we could give the derivation of the nam^ of the old 
parganahs. That of Sikandarpur is self-evident, though the name was not 
apparently taken from that of the Grecian invader of India, but from the Lodi 
king; Sikandar, one of whose officers is claimed as the founder of its chief 
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town, Lakhnesar is Lakhan-ishwar from Lakhan, a Hindi form of Lachmany 
and Iskwar, lord. Lachman, the half brother of R4ma, is supposed to have- 
built a temple to Mahddeo on the banks of the Sarju, where Lakhnesar village 
now stands. Kopachit (spelt Kop4chhit in the is compounded 

from Kopwa and Chit, two villages of the parganah. The meaning of Kopwa 
is not known. Chit is said to have been founded by one Chitrasen, a descend¬ 
ant of the mythical R4ja Gadh, to whom the founding of Gh^zipur is ascribed 
in Hindu tradition, Bihia takes its name from a village in Shahabad, now a 
station on the East Indian Railway. Do4ba was evidently so called from the 
two rivers between which it lies. The Hindus, unsupported by sense or 
sound, derive the name Ballia from the saint and poet Balmik; and they say 
that Kharid is so named because it was "bought’ by some one. The old name- 
of Ballia—Turk Ballia—recalls the days when Baber’s Turk! Cavalry was 
quartered in the neighbourhood.^ Bhaddon may preserve a reminiscence of 
the ancient Bhars who, with the Qherus and Suirls, are accounted the aborigi¬ 
nals of all this tract of country. 

Having shown the revenue, criminal and civil jurisdictions, into which the 

district is divided, we may briefly notice the staff bw 
District staflE. i.- xi. • • x- i a rrv. 

which those jurisdictions are worked. The revenue 

and criminal courts are those of the magistrate-collector, his two uncovenanted 
deputies, and three tahsild^rs. The only civil courts are those of the two* 
munsifs. The judge of Ghdzipur tries cases on committal from the magis¬ 
trates, and on appeal from both magistrates and munsifs. The principal 
district ofScials remaining to be mentioned are the district superintendent of 
police, the district engineer, the assistant surgeon in medical charge of the 
district, the assistant sub-deputy opium agent, the deputy inspector of schools, 
and the post-master. 

The district is a level plain without any hills or natural eminence, and 

^ ^ the only variation from an uniform dead level is the 

Physical leatxircs, 

slope from the watershed down the centre of the dis¬ 
trict to the rivers Gogra {Ghdgrd\ Ganges and Sarju, and the depressions form¬ 
ing tdls or lakes, where the interior drainage of the district collects, prior to- 
its despatch by small rivers and streams to the great rivers which nearly sur¬ 
round the district. 

The distinctive division of the district is into (1) the lowland alluvial 

^ , plain which borders the great rivers, and (2) the 

Iicwlasa^ and uplands. ^ ° . 

upland tract which is remote from their, action. The* 

1 Oldham’s Memoir^ pt. I., p. SI 
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Xicwlandfl and uplands. 
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^ne slopes into the other witboat any prominent surface distmetion. But 
the lowland tmct is new allurion, and everywhere, at a varying depth from 
two lo twelve feet, pure sand of the Ganges or Gogra is met with. In the 
nplud tract the soil is deeper, and in most places the nodular carbonate of 
lime called kankar is found. Sometimes this crops up at the surface, sometimes 
it is deep down; but its presence is the distinguishing feature of the two tracts. 

The lowland tract has ail been formed, in the course of ag^ by the 

Iiowisnd tract fonned bj action of the great rivers. This action is stiU going 
ftctiosi of the rivers, whole of it may, in time and ^p hf 

strip, become again eroded and take its turn as the actual bed of the river. 
This tract may again be divided into the more recent and the more 

aad divided into agacient aocient. The more recent alluvial formation is, of 
recent. course, that lying on the immediate banks of the river; 

and its breadth varies from nothing, where the river is cutting into the older 
formation, to several miles—where the river is receding from this side, encroach¬ 
ing on the Saran or Shahibad side, and leaving behind it the new alluvion. 
Pazganah Doaba, situated between the two rivers just above their confluence, 
is almost entirely composed of the new formation. In the rainy season during 
the floods the whole of this tract is submerged; there are few trees upon it, 
except the hardy bah4l here and there. In the cold season it presents a 
continuous expanse of rich cultivation, unbroken by groves or field boundaries 
or by village sites. Except where the tract is too wide, and too distant from 
the unsubmeiged land to be cultivated therefrom, there are few village sit^- 
Wlieao eeitlement upcm the ground is nacessaij, the cultivators live in thatched 
kwti wiik waltibd widii, whtcfa can be removed in the event of inundatimi. 
^ene eettl^eiits have the distinctive names of ekkaprm {&. dUls^ar, 
"thatch/) 


These didrd lands, as they are called (didrd being the local word eimegh 
etf tbe Ganges ponding to khddar further west, and signifying the new 
saAGogza. formation liable to submersion), are different accord¬ 

ing as they appertain to the Ganges or the Gogra. Those along the Gang^ 
are of unsurpassed fertility and yearly grow marvellous crops of wheat, 
barley, peas and mustard. The soil is soft and friable, extending down only a 
few inches—a mere top dressing on the land. It requires little labour from 
the plough, and is renewed by the fertilizing dep^^it of the river year aftm* 
year. Those of the Gogra are less d^irable. The deposit of this river is very 
sandy; often it is all sand. At its best it is never equal to that of the Ganges, 
and it is provokingly inconstant; for the good field of this year may be 
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spoiled by a deposit of sand the next year. This instability of character 
belongs to the Ganges didrds also, but to a much less extent. It has given 
rise to a speciality of tenure. Kent is payable on the actual area under cul¬ 
tivation only, and a deduction is made, where necessary, from the total area of 
the holding on account of bal, panchat, and hijhmdr. Bal is sand; panchat 
IS waterlogged soil and hijhmdr or kill-seed is where, from the admixture of 
sand, the seed, though sown, will not germinate. 

It will be convenient in this place to describe in greater detail how these 
Mode of formation of diavd lands are formed, and how their extent and 
locality are changed from time to time. The Ganges 
at the fort of Bax&r (ShdhSbad district) flows between two banks of kanhar, 
which are not materially affected by the eroding action of the river. 
Taking this as a fixed point on its course, we shall find that there is no 
other to be met with till we come to Dinapore, 64 miles distant in a straight 
line. 

Between these points the banks are unstable sand, topped with a few feet— 
or, it may be, only a few inches—of soil, and offer no effective resistance to the 
river current. The course which the Ganges will take between Bax4r and 
Dinapore, under these circumstances, is determined by the strength of its 
current, which is again determined by the fall from Bax& to Dinapore, and 
the fall is slight. If some drop's of water are poured upon a dusty pane of 
glass, held slantingly, the water will take a sinuous course, which will become 
more direct, the more the pane is tipped up and the greater the quantity of water 
poured on to it. In the same way the course of the Ganges from Baxdr is ne¬ 
cessarily sinuous. In the rains the river rises and rushes straight across the bends; 
and where the bend is a high bank impeding the current, the bank is rapidly 
undermined and cut away. When the river falls, the channel will be found to 
have altered. It is as sinuous as before, and the total length of the channel 
is the same, but the curves of the spiral have altered. The action of the river 
in the rains may be illustrated by trying to straighten a piece of twisted wire 
with both ends fixed. It is apparent that if you straighten it at one end, the 
other end becomes more twisted; and as you pass the hand along to the further 
end, the straightened piece becomes crooked again. You have altered the 
twists, but the crookedness is as great as before. Subject, therefore, to the 
condition of always being the same length, the channel of the Ganges may (and 
must) sway from side to side within the distance between its permanent banks 
—banks of iawter-formation not easily eroded, and this distance varies from 
lOj^ 20 miles. 
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The rifeimia of Ballia is thus constantly being destnsyed and arrformed; 
and the course of the river is as variable as the folds of a flag fluttering in a 
hm&m. At one place the river is cutting into the older alluvial formation^ 
which it had not before visited within historical memory^ and is ruthlessly carry¬ 
ing off village sites, and groves, and the piped tree contemporaneous with 
the early founder of the village. On the opposite bank a new dwfrd m forming 
from the ddbris. Here it is encroaching on the Ballia side, and thare^ a little 
farther down, it sweeps round, cuts into Sh&h&bad, and on this side throws up 
extensive didrds. In parganah Doiba, especially, great changes are effected 
every year. 

By local custom the ordinary law of alluvion is varied in this parganah* 
dAlIuvion IS not treated, as a matter of course, as art , 
alluvion. accretion to the adjoining estate. It belongs to 

village on the site of which it has re-formed. The map show that villager 
north of the river in 1839 were south of it in 1862, and north of it again in 
1881. This means that in the course of 40 years these villages have been 
twice diluviated and twice re-formed, the Ganges having swayed over a breadth 
of about 5 miles twice during that interval. 

These didrd lands are the subject of perpetual dispute and not unfrequenfc 
Didra lands the subject ^ots between contending proprietors and cultivators* 
cf disputes. There is scarcely a diar& on the banks iff the Gogna 

or the Ganges from Maniar right round to Balli% but is now, or has been, or is 
about to be^ the subject eff litigation in the criminal, civil, or revenue courts^ 
in al tiirea These are not wanting instances where the cost of litigation 
mw^ &r mneed the whole value of the tract disputed. 

The ocnnpiexity and difficulty of these dispute ames partly l&um fin 
inherent difficulty of the case^such as doubtfulness m to the rufe dfhiw 
applying, i e., whether the land should be considered an accretion to a certain 
xnaMl, or a re-formation in situ —and the difficulty of ac^mratelj laying down 
boundaries in a tract where there are no flxed landmarks. Add to th^ the 
difficulties arising from map prepared by inexpert or corrupt amins and adju¬ 
dicated upon by courts without special knowledge of surveying, and distracted 
by the conflicting decisions given in similar cases long past, and there is no 
and to the o^mplii^tions which a suit for didrd lands may present. 

Jm the coarse of the formation of a new didrd of the Ganges sand is first 
thrown up, either on one side or in the middle of the river; and this sandy 
patch changes in extent and position under the river ^tion for several years, 
tiil at last a definite tendency is exhibited by the current to recede firom and 

2 
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jBow only on one side of it. When the sand reaches a certain level, the deposit 
of the Ganges arrested at that level is more or less fertilizing mud ; for it is 
the lower strata of the river current that carry the sand, owing to the 
greater specific gravity which causes the sand to sink more rapidly. The new 
didrd is still unstable for a year or two; the mud deposit is, perhaps, only a 
patch in the middle of a sandy waste, and changes in position and depth every 
year. But, as the river continues to recede and the didrd to increase in height, 
the current in the rainy season flows over it with a slacker pace and with 
water free from sand; and the didrd rapidly becomes culturable. Sometimes, 
but not always, a dense growth of sarpat or thatching grass covers the didrd 
for a year or two before it becomes fit for ordinary cultivation. 

In the part of its course which concerns Ballia district the Ganges never 
throws up islands. The river channel is always single or divided by sandbanks 
only. In this it differs from the Gogra. That river, having run a shorter course 
from the hills, and having a stronger current, takes a less sinuous course for 
the reasons above explained. The range of its action— ue., the limits within 
which it can sway from aide to side—is less than that of the Ganges. But, 
on the other hand, within its range its action is more violent and more erratic. 
It throws up islands and destroys them, and tears through the land in several 
channels. Some of these channels, like the Tengaraha, are of a perennial cha¬ 
racter, and reproduce on a smaller scale the action of the great river. Its didrds 
have no regular progression from sandy waste to fertile plain. Large tracts 
never improve beyond a capacity for producing tamarisk (jhdo) and dhonr 
(a reedy thatching-grass inferior to sarpat). Its didrds are remarkable for 
instability and every year they are 

« Withdrawal and uplifted. 

Sunk, shattered, and shifted 
To and f ro,’^ 

The more ancient alluvion is not exposed to the present action of* the 
river, except here and there, where it suffers erosion. It is not inundated. It 
continues to possess exceptional fertility, and can in most places produce winter 
crops without irrigation. But irrigation can always be obtained for poppy, 
sugarcane, and other valuable crops by the lever lift (dkenh'uZ) from shallow 
wells dug in the underlying sand. These last only one season, and then only 
so long when the sandy sides of the well are prevented from falling in by ropes 
of twisted grass coiled up the sides. 

The lowland alluvial tract we have been describing- comprises the whole 
^Ballia, except the small portion on the west enclosed by the Suxidift 
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hke, tlie tirex and tbe road from Ballk to Gbaia|mr; the whole 

|MBgaaah Da&ba; and about hidf of paxganah Kharid. The dividing line La the 
eaae «f the last moat be drawn from Maniar, curving inwards to tbe Dah; and 
ttsBoe in a line panllel to the Gogra, passing cl!»e to, and north of, tbe towns 
of Baaadih, SabatwSx and Reoti, and, finally, it includes a narrow strip of 
^kandarpor, lying along the Qogra. 

Thereat of tbe district is the upland tract, comprising whole of 
parganahs Ehadaon, Lakhnesar, Kopdchit, nearly the 
whole of Sikandarpur, and a narrow spine of land exo 
tending into parganab Sharid, between that parganab and parganab 
In area the two divisions (lowlands and uplands) are nearly equal. 

This upland tract corresponds to the adjoining portions of Azungazb 
and Obisipur and requires but little description. In Eopadbit, lakhnesar 
and part of Sikandarpur the soil has in general a white colour, and is mocb 
object to efflorescence of reh, although not to anything like the extent com¬ 
mon in districts of the Upper Doab. 

Almost down tbe middle of this tract is a depression, deepening here and 
there into jhils, and traceable in direct connection from the Eatoi late in the 
Azamgarh district to the Suraba lake in this. The drainage of the country 
on either side falls into this depression, which in the rains becomes almoat one 
continousyhfl and runs off in part by the lokra rivm*, and in pact flowa into 
the gpreat reservoir of tbe SutaLA ]ake> whi^ discharge again into the Ganges 
hgr the dsrw, ¥ecy little finds its way into the Gogra, and the 

he aiwd to drain tfa£ee-&«izths of the district In toia hollow land. 
) is gn u m r a and the y&fZs famish water for irrigating the winter.isnq^ . 
Baiba is a well-wooded district, the nvmhex cd masgo gmrvea hmag xe? 

par gannli Thflaftmiia «n wnaiwnH^ 

and so extensive as to give a pteudng park-bke featnre 

to tire landscape; 

Thera is no waste except some patches of dsor land, which will grow 
nothing butdhdi: (Butea frondosa). Eveiyavailahle acre 
is under cultivation, and the density of the population, 
008 per square mUe) is the greatest in the provinces for a rural distrir^ 
being only exceeded, indeed, by Benares (894*4: per square mile). 

Tbe SurahA lake (tdl) is one of tbe characteristic features of the district 
for it is one of the few perennial lakes of the Gangetie 
plain, as distinguished from mere jMU which dry up 
ordinarily in tbe hot season. He SurahA has never been known to dry up 


Woodbads. 


Waste. 


TbeSniahi hke. 



as 




entirely, altliongli on a failure of tlie rains, or failure of the Ganges to rise toils 
usual height, the water area shrinks very considerably. It is situated be¬ 
tween parganahs Kharid and Ballia, about 4 miles north of Ballia town. 
When full it contains an area of about 8,500 acres, and a circuit of nearly 
16 miles. But when surveyed in the dry season (May and June) of 1881, the 
water area was found to be only 2,774 acres. The difference is the area of the 
xim referred to below. 


As already mentioned, it receives the drainage of a large tract of country 
which it conveys to the Ganges by the Katehar. The latter is a ^ cut^ rather 
than a river, having a deep, winding, and narrow channel. But when the 
Ganges is in flood, its level is higher than that of the lake, and the Katehar then 
Inverses its action and fills the lake with the water of the Ganges. It is the 
supply thus received that is the main cause of the perennial nature of the 
lake. It was estimated by the engineers who surveyed this tract, in connection 
with the irrigation project presently to be referred to, that the Suraha receives 
more water from the Ganges than from drainage. 

The rim of the lake, which is submerged in the rains and becomes dry 

towards January and February, is usually sown with 
Its products. . . V I. X mi- X xt. • IX 

nee of a peculiar character. This grows to great height 

and is in favourable seasons very productive. But if, after the rice is sown, 

the water rises too rapidly, the rice-shoots ar^ drowned, and if it fails to ris^ 

they wither. To secure a good crop it is essential that the rise he gradual, so 

that the rapid-growing rice may always be able to keep its head above water. 

In the deeper parts of the lake great quantities of the water-weed called 

siwdr are grown. This is in great demand for clarifying sugar in the native 

manufacture. The facility for obtaining this weed has caused the location of 

numerous thriving sugar factories round the lake, especially at Hanumanganj. 

The lake abounds with fish, much in demand though less palatable than 
the Ganges fish, and there are some hundreds of canoes or dug-outs—each 
formed from the hollowed trunk of a single tree—employed on the lake. The 
ordinary mode of fishing is with a net spread over a bambii framework, made in 
the shape of a cone. The sides of the cone are covered with the net, and the 
bottom is left open. A number of canoes, 20 or 25, now form in a wide circle 
and slowly and silently converge towards its centre, and, when near, with one 
accord all the net-covered cones are plunged into the water and stuck into the 
soft mud bottom. The presence of fish within the net is made manifest by 
their struggles; all the fish worth having are speared and secured; the nets 
are .withdrawn and the boats move further on to repeat this picturesque 
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«peratioa* In tie cold weatier the lake is tie resort of nameroas wild fowl, 
teal and duck, of tie species usually met witi- 

Tie formation of the lake is ascribed by tradition to a Cheru raja, named 
Sfirat, but there are no traces of artificial construction, and the siipposition that 
it was excavated seems untenable in view of its enormous size. As the Cherfis 


are generally accounted the aborigines of these parts, it is only in accordance 
with popular custom to attribute works, the authors of which are unknown, to 
their agency* A similar practice exists regarding the Ehars and other supper 
ed aboriginal tribes. 

Mr. Oldham submitted a project, which will be found described at length in 


Irrigation project. 


his Memoir, for utilizing the Suraha reservoir; he point¬ 
ed to the ease with which the resources of this lake could 


be commanded for irrigating thousands of acres of land, by the simple method 
of constructing a weir across the Katehar, and thereby regulating the ingress 
and egress of the Ganges water. This project was reported on after a profes¬ 
sional survey by engineers of the Irrigation Department, and the report was 
chiefly favorable. A doubt was, however, expressed as to whether the weir would 
not exercise an unfavorable effect in silting up the mouth of the Katehar, 
where it issues from the lake. Eventually, Government rejected the scheme, 
as not being of importance enough to warrant the expenditure of provincial funds 
upon it. In the cold weather the Katehar is dammed by a temporary earthen 
embankment, which retains a sufficient head of water, up to April or May, for 
the irrigation of crops along the tent This dam, however, but feebly, if at all, 
the level of the laka 


The eUef rivers of the district have been sufficiently described in theabovB 
account of the physical features, and the larger on^ 
the Ganges, Gogra and Sarju, hare also reoeiv^ ample 
notice in Azamgarh and Gh&zipur. The Sarju joins the Ganges about two 
miles to the west of Ballia town, near the rillage of TAranpur. The Kitehar, 
an outlet of the SurahA lake, joins the Ganges a little to the west of Ballia^ near 
the village of Haibatpur. The Baheri (or Bahera) is a stream which branches 
off from the Lakra near ^agra in parganah Sikandarpur, and joins the Gogra 
near Mani&r in parganah Kharid. The Lakra, which bears this name in parganah 
Lakhnesar, but is called BurM in parganah Eopachit, rises in the Azamgarh 
district and joins the Sarju, near Pipraghat, on theGhAzipur road in parganah 
Kopachit. The Tengaraha emerges from the Gogra near Marwatia, in parganah 
Kharid, and rejoins it near ShitabdiarA in the ShahabAd district. Tim following 
are the towns and larger villages on the banks of rivers;—On the Ganges, Ballia, 
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Lakes. 


Haldi (of parganah Ballia), Durjanpur, Snkul Chhapra and Pdndepnr; on the 
Ghigra, Turtip^r, Belthra, Haldi (of parganah Sikandarpur), Duhabehra and 
Maniar; and on the Sarju, Pardh4npur, Bardgaon and Bansthdna. 

The three important lakes of the district are the Suraha, already des¬ 
cribed, the Dah of MundiM and Eeoti Tal. The Dah 
is a narrow horse-shoe-shaped lake, about two miles 
to the north-west of Bdnsdib, with an area of about 800 acres. Reoti Tal, west 
of the town of that name, is about 300 acres in extent. Both of these lakes 
over-flow into the Ghdgra. 

Besides the Gogra and the Ganges there are no channels navigable all the 
year round. But in the rains the Sarju is navigable 
NaTigation. lengths It is only used for commercial pur¬ 

poses as far as Pardhdnpur, five miles from Basra, and is the outlet during 
that season for all the trade of that important mart. On the Gogra Belthra 
and Maniar, and on the Ganges Ballia and Sukul Chhapra, are the leading marts 
for river trade, the details of which will be given in Part III. of this notice. 

The following are the principal Great Trigonometrical Survey stations 
with the latitude and longitude of each and the heights 
Heights. above mean sea-level:—^ 


Kame of stations. 


Binchapra 
Khadipur 3** 
Kurpur 



Parganah. 

Latitudes. 

Longitudes. 

Height 
in feet. 


Ballia «•« ... 

25® 46' 

49-S9" 

84® 16' 24*62" 

236 

«v« 

Ballia... 

26° 67' 

10-73" 

84® 16' 21-27" 

235 


Kharid ... 

26® 53' 

9-03" 

84° 26' 7*86" 

221 


Communications, 


The East Indian Railway runs nearly parallel with the southern bound¬ 
ary of the district, but on the opposite side of the 
Ganges in the Shdhabad district. The nearest rail¬ 
way stations are Bax&r, Dumraon, Raghundthpur and Bihid. The following 
places in this district are connected with them as follows :—^Ballia by road and 
ferry with Bumraon; Haldi in the same way with Raghunathpur, and Bairia 
with Bihia. There is but tittle traffic from this district to Dumraon, Bihia 
or Raghiinatbpur; goods go chiefly by boat down to Patna or up to Baxdr. 

The nearest to the town of Ballia of the railway stations mentioned above is 
Dumrdon .(Shahabad district), distant less than eleven miles in a straight Iine‘ 
south from Ballia, but 13 miles by road. The road is neither metalled nor 
raised and the Ganges has to be crossed on boats. Some improvement has 

Kindly supplied by Mr. X B, N. Hennessey, M.A., Trigonometrical Branch, Survey of 
India, A fourth, Nauranga, in Ballia parganah, included in Mr. Hennessey’s list, is reported 
by Major Barron, who recently surveyed the district, to have been carried away by the river. 
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IS 


been lately effected in this road, and it is being partially bridged. In the rainy 
s^uson, however, it continues impracticable for wheeled traffic—and during 
the floods for any traffic at all—as a large iinbridged backwater of the Gang^ 
crcmses the road one mile north of Dumraon. The next nearest station is 
JBax&r, which is reached by the road to Eorantadih, in Ghazipur district, oppo¬ 
site to Baxar. This route is 22 miles to the railway station and, like the pre¬ 
ceding, is scarcely practicable in the rains. Another route, however, is from 
Ghazipur, which is 42 miles distant by road. The road runs first north-east 
and then east up to Muhammadabad, a distance of about 13 miles, and is me¬ 
talled so far. From Muhammadabad it strikes off to the north-east and runs, 
nearly in a direct line, to Baragaon in this district. It then bends to the south¬ 
east, crosses the Sarju, and continues in the same direction till it terminates at 
Ballia. The entire length of the road from Muhammadabad to Baliia is unme¬ 
talled, but raised and bridged. The Saiju has to be crossed soon after leaving 
Bar&g&on,and the Katehar near Ballia. The former is fordable, except during 
the rains (when there is a ferry): and the latter river is crossed by a pile bridge. 

Ballia is poor in roads. There is not a single metalled road in the dis¬ 
trict, and only four second-class roads, i.e., roads uninetalled, but raised and 
bridged. Of these four the one from Ballia to the Ghazipur district has already 
been described. Another connects Basra and Ballia, branching from the Ballia 
and Ghazipur road at Phipna, 6 J miles from Ballia. The other two second-class 
roads are comparatively unimportant, and both run from Ballia, one to 
!Sanum4nganj in the north-west, and the other to Gharauli in the north-east. 
The ^lird-class roads are neither metalled nor raised, hut occasionally bridged, 
and of these there are a great number in the district. The Ballia-Gharaali 
road is continued as a third-class road in one direction to Blnsdih, and theime 
through Maniar, Sikandarpur, Ubhaon,and Turtip4r into the Azamgarh diatiict. 
In the other direction it goes east to Sahatw^r and Reoti, and from Beoti turns 
again to Bairia, meeting the direct road from Ballia to Bairia. The Ballia and 
Bairia road is continued east to the end of the district opposite Manjhi-ghat and 
Bivflganj and is the old Military route from Chhapra. From Sikandarpur 
branch off two roads to Nagra and Garwar, According to a statement 
furnished by the district engineer the total mileage of the roads in the district 
is at the present time (1883) as follows :—second-class, 43 j third-class, 241|^; 
fourth-class (country tracks), 88 ; total, 372;|. 

The only bridges in the district d^rving mention are those over the Katehar 
and the Bakra. The latter stream is bridged on 
the Ballia-Basra and on the Hagra-Hipamaghat 


Bridges and ferries 
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roads; and the fonner, by a pUe bridge on the BalHa-Ghazipur road, and ama^ 
BOJiry bridge on the road to Hannm^nganj. There are altogether 15 public 
ferries managed &om the Ballia district; a list of these will be found inNoti- 
ficatibn No. 536 dated 14th February, 1883, published in the North-West&rn 
Provinces and Oudh Gazette for 17th February, 1883. The five principal 
ones are: three on the Ganges, all in parganah Ballia, at Ballia, Jawahi, and 
Parhodhpur ; and two on the Gogra, both in parganah Sikandarpur, at Turti- 
p4r, and Behra. The average annual income from them for the past five years 
(1878-82 inclusive) has been Rs. 15,216. Besides these there are ferries on 
the Gogra in parganah Kharid, which are managed in the Sdran district; the 
principal ones are at Bivilganj of M4njhi-gh£t. The minor streams are 
crossed by fords in the dry season and by boats in the rains. 

Jn the following table will be found the distances from Ballia to the 
other principal places of the district. The figures in 
Table of distances. every case represent mileage by road and not distance 

' as the crow flies:— 


place. 


Bah6r^ —^ 

Bairi^ 

Binsdili 

Baragaon 

Basantpur 

Bhalsand 

Chaki^ ... 

Ohliata ••• 

Buhabelira 

Burjanpur 

Garwar 

Haldharpur 
Baldi CtalisU Ballia) 
Haldi Ctahsil Basra) 

Ibrfihimabad «• 

Karammar .« 

Khaxauni 

Kotawi •*' 



Distance 




Distance 


in mEes 
from 

Place. 


in xnileff 
from 


Baliia. 




Ballia. 


22 

Mairitar «• 


•M 

10 


20 

Moniar 



IS 

ta« 

10 

Mnrli Chhapra 

• •• 


2S 


8 

Nagawa ... 


*•» 

0 


6 

6 

Nigpura... 

mm 


12 

••t 

Nagra ... 


... 

24 

fSS 

20 

8 

Pdr 

•c« 

• «* 

18 


32 

Basra ... 



21 


Batsar kal an 



IS 



heoti ... 

••• 


i 


10 

Sabatwar 



1 12 

• «* 

28 

Sbeopurdiar 



3 

• •• 

10 

Sikandarpur 



24 


28 

Sisotar .. 

••• 

*«« 

22 


25 

Sonbarsa 

• •• 


22 


Srinagar 



24 


12 

Sukbpura 



8 

••• 

12 

22 

Turtipar.., 

... 


36 


Ubbdon ... 

... 

««« 

33 


Nothing need be added to the ample descriptions of climate and rainfall 
given for Azamgarh and Gh£zipur. The average an¬ 
nual rainfall in inches for each raingauge station for 18 
*yeara was as-follows i—42*16 j. Kasra, 41*07. 


Ciisnate and rainfall. 
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Domestic cstUe and hones. 


AHIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINEEAL PBODUCTS. 

wild animals of the district afford little matter for description in a work 
kinfSoia; wild present, in which scientific details would be 

heBsU and game. place. There are none of the fiercer carnivora, 

no tigers or wolves ; but jackals and foxes are common. The number of per¬ 
sons reported killed bv wild animals was only 3 in 1880 and 8 in 1881; snakas 
were responsible for 102 in the former and 107 in the latter of those years* 
Rewards on the usual scale (see Azamoabh, page 30) are offered for the des¬ 
truction of wild beasts, but none for snakes* There are no deer or antelope, 
but it%dg and wild boar are sometimes found in the grass jungles along the 
Gogra and Ganges. Wild fowl of all kinds are fonnd on the lakes, some all the 
year round, others cmlj in the cold season. 

The cattle of the district resemble very closely those used in Azamgarb, 
and the description given in the notice of that district 
of the local breed and the various uses and cost of 
domestic cattle, will apply almost word for word to this district. When the 
Government stud existed, with stallions at Korantadih and Baxar, a good deal of 
horse-breeding w^as carried on by the zamiadars, who were given the privilege 
of using the Government stallions, on the condition that Government should 
have the refusal of the colts and fillies. Since the abolition of the stud (about 
1875) this branch of industry has greatly declined ; but the zamindlLrs stOl rear 
samll ocmnIzj-fafBds, ilie beat oi which are taken for sale to Sonpur fair and the 
deposed of in the fiur held ^ Ballia itself* As a cattle market, the latter 
is ipdbayy surpassed by few sudi assemblages in India* la 1882 some 60,0W> 
bead of cattle, including plough-bnilocks, buffaloes and oows, were brought fer 
sale; but of tliese none, or very few, were of the finer breeds* 

The common kinds of fish are those enumerated in former notice. With 
its long river border and numerous mer^ the district, 
as might be supposed, affords extensive employment to 
those who make fishing any part of their oeenj^tion. By the recent census the 
MalMhs numbered 6,932 males; all tfa^e make a large part of their living as 
boatmen or fishermen, although with this employment they nsually combine 
cultivation of the soil. It may be mentioned that the census gives the number 
of males who exclusively follow the occupation of fishing as only 162, bat this 
is no test of the number really engaged in it. Fishing rights usually belong 
to the zamindHrs, but there is an exception to this rule in the case of the lower 
reaches of the Saiju, above its junction with the Ganges ; the right to fish there 

3 


Fidb and Ushixm;. 
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teloBgs to Government andis annually leased. A peculiar mode of fisLing with 
a net called Tturai^ which is chiefly in vogue on the Suraha lalce, has been described 
in Part I. T1 e other methods—by drag or hand nets, by dam and trap, and by 
hand (when the lakes and ponds dry npi—are the same here as in Azamgarh. 

Ballia is probably one of the best-wooded districts in the plains of these 
Vegetable kingJam r provinces. Mango groves abound in great profusion ; 

especially remarkable for their number and extent are 
the mango groves of parganah Kharid and those on the shores of the SurahS 
lake. The other trees of the district are of the same kinds as those found in 


Azamgarh (see the memoir of that district, pp. 32, 33;, but the kathal or jack- 
fruit of Ballia has no special excellence. The palmyra tree or toddy-palm 
{Boraasus flahelliformis) is very common, especially in the western part of the 
district. The sweet sap obtained from this tree is fermented into toddy (jfdn) 
and consumed by the Bhars and other low castes. The right to collect 
the juice is annually leased on behalf of Government; in 1882 the sum rea¬ 
lized for the farm was Rs. 5,825. 

To extend the description of the natural products of the woods, forests and 

C !t‘ atea cr s marshes is unnecessary, as there is nothing to be said 

ti IV crops. about them that would be special to Ballia district. 

Ample descriptions of their general characteristics have been given in former 
notices. Turning to the cultivated crops, we shall find that here also there is 
little of a special character to be noted. Descriptions of the principal crops of 
tbe spring and autumn harvests have been given at considerable length in the 
Azamgarh notice. These apply precisely to the cultivation in Ballia, and we 
shall not needlessly occupy space by repeating them. As Ballia is entirely 
a permanently-settled district, there is at present no certain information obtain¬ 
able for the whole district regarding the exact proportions of the spring 
and autumn crops. The returns annually furnished from the districts that 
have come under temporary settlements, are here wanting, and cannot be sup¬ 
plied until the agency for their collection has been trained to the task. For 
those parganahs^ however, which formerly belonged to Azamgarh district, and 
in which the village papers were recently prepared in conjunction with the 
cadastral survey, returns are available. In parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhad6on 


the ai’eas under autumn and spring crops were in 1881 as follows 





^ Autumu. 

Spring. 

Total- 




Acres, 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Sikandarpur ... 



76.7^ 

77,642 

164,286 



••• 

10,31S 

10,038 

28,360 


Total 

*•« 

87,056 

87,580 

174,636 
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The total euIiiVatad area of these parganahs s ISS^SOS acres. The differ^ 
€nm iMwmm this and the total just given is 6,433 acres; this difference repre- 
mala Ibe ifonbleK^roppad (do^fasli^ area, yielding both an autumn and a spring 
imp. Until the operations now in progress for revising the settlement in the 
mt of the district are completed, we can only assume that, as in Sikan- 
darpur and Bhadaon, the areas under autumn and spring crops elsewhere in the 
district are about equal; and this assumption seems to be warranted by gene¬ 
ral observation. In the two parganahs for which general statistics are given 
above, the proportions of the different crops found on the ground daring settle¬ 
ment operationt (1874-77) can also be given. The percentages were as 
fullows:— 



JBhtidadm 

Sikandarpur. 

Both parganahs. 


Percentage of 

Percentage of 

Percentage of 


total area. 

total area. 

total area. 

1— Rice tiyo 

30-44 

26*95 

27*33 

11 .— EABI L4NO — 




Barley 

j 22*66 

22*58 

22 69 

RcsiS *«. 

19*04 

15-47 

15-87 

Suiiarcane 

10 S3 

9-42 

9-57 

Arhar 

4-09 

10-12 

944 

Fallow for sugarci'.ae... »» 

S-81 

5'99 

6 97 

Garden crops 

0*83 

2-38 

2 22 

Barley and peas (juukerM) ... 

g*S4 

1-63 

l-6t 

Crops with less than l per cent.... 


6-56 

5-40 

Toiat^ raH iamt 

ie-66 

73*05 

72*67 


Special no^ce is daimed by two crops, sugarcane and poppy^ Under the 


Sugmreftue ai^ P0PP7* 


former the area in 1881-82 was 43,5S4 acres for the 
whole district The extent of the industry may also 
be judged by the number of sugar refineries, 571, assessed to the license-tax, 


in 1882-83, as yielding an annual profit of Rs. 500 and upwards^ The area 
under poppy, although much less than that under sugarcane, is considerable as 
compared with the proportion in other districts where it is grown. The culti¬ 
vation of poppy has been described in the CfbSzipur notice. 

In the methods of agriculture there are no practical differences between 


„ ^ , the processes described in the Azamgarh notice and 

Froc^ses of agncultnret . . • 

those in vogne in this district. The attempts made 

by the Department of Agricnlture and Commerae to introduce improved 

methods and novel implements have hardly touched the Ballia agriculturist. 
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He is satisfied with his primitive plough and his simple methods of fertilizing 
the soil. In the matter of fallows he follows a well-known rule, and ordinarily 
pays no attention to the selection of seed. An exception to the rule of never 
varying the seed is found in the case of the rice sown in the Snraha lake; 
the cultivators never use the rice grown there for seed in the same locality, 
but exchange their rice for seed-rice from the Eatoi lake in the Azamgarh 
district. 

The advantages of irrigation are well understood. The statistics show that 
Irrigation in tahsil Ballia, out of the total cultivated area, 75*5 

square miles were, in 1881, irrigated and 204*9 unirri¬ 
gated; intahsil Bansdih, 128*4 irrigated and 130*2 unirrigated; and in tahsil 
Basra, 254*4 irrigated and 1*5 unirrigated : total 458*3 square miles irrigated 
and 336'6 unirrigated. 

Inparganahs Bhadfion and Sikandarpur (for which alone detailed statistics 
can be given), Mr. Vaughan, the settlement ofScer, found 90*36 per cent, of the 
area irrigated. Of this area 55*66 per cent, was irrigated from lakes, swamps 
and artificial tanks, 25*76 per ceni from masonry, and 8*94 per cent, from 
earthen wells. The number of lakes, swamps and streams used for irrigation 
in these two parganahs alone amounted to no less than 672, of which 545 were 
in Sikandarpur. [The reference is of course to that parganah as it stood 
before 1882, when it was divided into two portions, called, respectively, West 
and East Sikandarpur, each included in a different tahsil: see table on p. 2. j The 
artificial tanks were 2,445 in number, of which 2,090 were in Sikandarpur ; 
masonry wells numbered 2,609, all except 359 being in the same parganah. 

The statistics of irrigated areas just given require a brief explanation. As 
regards those for parganahs Bhadfion and Sikandarpur it should be stated that 
rice-lands are included in the irrigated areas, but the form of irrigation they 
receive is only in a limited degree artificial. It is so to this extent, that the 
rainfall of the year is retained in the rice-fields by the low narrow embankments 
that surround them. In other words, the water-supply is not first stored and 
then distributed, but is merely the rain-water that has fallen on the land or that 
has drained into it from the surrounding land of higher level. Thus, if there is 
a failure of the rains, the rice-crop is a total failure, and this form of irrigation 
is not a security against drought, but is the mere retention on the land of the 
seasonal fall* For the rest of the district there are no precise figures available, 
and the return given is not based on the area actually irrigated in a given year, 
but is the estimated area usually irrigated and requiring irrigation. It is worthy 
of notice in this connection that the most fertile tahsfl (Ballia) has the smallest 
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irrigated area. This is oa account of the great extent to which BalHa is composed 
of the MW alluvial formation (rii^ $upra p. 7). The winter crops in the Doaba 
parganah and the riverain of Ballia require no irrigation. On the other hand; 
in the older formation irrigation is indispensable for the security of the 

crops, and hence nearly the whole area of Basra tahsil appears as irri¬ 
gated. 

Tbe average depth from the surface at which water is met in this part 
of the district, is, according to Mr, Vaughan, 20 feet 
Depth of water level. the whole district the depth is never 

more than 40 feet. The depth of water depends, in the first place, upon the 
locality, w’hether upland or lowland. Wells in the upland are naturally deeper 
than in the lowland tract In the upland, where the wells go down to the water 
spring, they reach a considerable depth and are generally built of brick. Those 
that fill by lateral percolation are commonly shallow earthen wells, from 15 to 
20 feet deep, and usually last only a single season. In the lowlands, sand is 
met with at a few feet from the surface, and water, on an average, at about 15 
feet. The main determining cause of the level is the Ganges river. In the 
rains, therefore, the wells in tlie lowlands, unless made of masonry, fill and fall 
in, tlje rise of the water-level in them causing the sides to crumble. Even 
before this happens, a protection, by ropes of straw coiled round the sides, is 
required to keep the non-masonry -well in working order for a single season. 
Earthen {kachoha) wells are usually made for rabi crops in December, and for 
cane in March. The cost of a .well of tins kind rarely exceeds Rs. 5. 

^ The emxmm methods of irrigation in nse are— first^ the lever {dhenkul) 

mtOmOitM fnlgctiMu oommon where the water is near the 

surface ; mmnd^ the leather bucket (mof) and rope {nd?*) 
msnaily worked by bnUoeks, by means of a pulley and inclined plane—only used 
for deep wells, where the lever is not practicable, and oonseqnently found 
chiefly in the upland tract j and thirds the sling basket (dauri) in raising 
water from streams, lakes or tanks. 

It should be mentioned that the Ganges and Sarju are not made use of for 

Extent of irrigation: from artificial irrigation; the Eatehar is so used, and for 
this purpose is dammed at certain points in its course. 
The inundations, however, that occur from the two first-named rivers, supply 
a natural means of irrigating the low-lying didra lands described in Part I. 

When the amount of rainfall in the district has been great, especially when 

«iafromUkea«ia tanks. “ September and 

October, an immense area is irrigated from natural 
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lakes (JAil) and artificial tanks. The spring crops, sown in October-Novem- 
ber {Fdrtik), after they have attained the height of a few inches, receive an 
abundant watering, which secures a full crop even without the occurrence of 
the Christmas rains. 

Prior to the permanent settlement, a good deal of this district was waste. 

Increase of cultivation. Chiefly to mal-administration and the disputes 

between rival clans of Rajputs. Bat at the time of 
the revision of settlement, in 1840, the district had become fully cultivated. As 
the annexed statement shows, there has been no increase in the cultivated area 
since 1840:— 
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enjoys the same practical immunity from the severer consequences of a sea¬ 
son of drought that we noticed in Azamgarh, 

Only in Lakfanesar and Kop&chit parganahs is found the saline efflores¬ 
cence known as reh. As to the origin of this destruc¬ 
tive agent, and as to the best means of removing it, 
experts seem to differ. [See Oldham’s 3/<fmoiV, Part I., appendix IL, and the 
Azamgark StltJ^ment Report (1877), p. 5.] 

Kmh%r^ or impure carbonate of lime in its nodular varieties, is found 
Mmeral kingdom: km- everywhere in the upland tracts. In some places it 
crops out in masses at the surface ; in others, it is only 
found by penetrating through thirty or forty feet of clay. It exists in some 
localities as a soli! and compact mass ; in others, as a coarse gravel, mixed 
with fine grains of a ferruginous gritty substance. The rocky and massive 
knnkarcan for years resist the action of a violent current ; while the small kan- 
kar mixed with iron-stone gravel, renders the soil in which it exists peculiar¬ 
ly friable. Here and there, in parganahs Lakhnesar, Sikandarpur and Bha- 
dion, the kankar, in place of being nodular, takes the form of solid sheets of 
coherent rock, varying in thickness from a few inches to a foot and a half. 
These kankar sheets are compact, hard and tough, more so than the varieties 
of nodular kankar. The people sometimes used to quarry rock kankar for 
building purposes. Its use has not been observed in buildings of recent date, 
but in the foundations of old temple, mosque and bridge, rectangular blocks 
^ U m&j oemsi&mllj be sem- 

i BMI fil for bridding purposes is now scarcely available, but 

mabe bad fwwa the following qnarries:—Eannm&iganj, Amdaria, 
iSbwdiaary Ohiikahar, Saanora, B&Tigion, Uroapior, BdasdSi, aod* 
Sidutw&r. T1>6 ooei per 100 cubic feet at iho qoaixj is Bs. ' 

Hmre is bo stoae or rock of any ki&Ki, except kaahar, in the diatriei ; nearly 
all the stone for boiiding purposes comes frona Chnn&r 
and Mirzapnr. It is used for pillars, lintels, fiooring 
and roofing, wall plates, Ac. Stone for pillars costs from Bs. 2-8-0 io Bs. S per 
cable foot; for flooring and roofing, from to 2 inches thick, Es. 20 to Bs. 25 
pm: 100 square feet. The cost of first class bricks, 9 x x 3, is Bs. 10 
per 1,000; second class bricks, Bs. 8; and third class, Bs. 6. Kankar- 
lime costs from Bs. 20 io Bs. 24 per 100 cubic feet. The c<»t of teak wood 
is Bs. 4r8 per cuImg foot or Bs. 1-8 per sqaare foot; of e<il wood, Bs. 3-8 
per cnbie foot or Be. 1 per sqaare foot; and coontiy wood, Bs. 1-12 per 
cubic foot. 


Biwteiiats. 
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PART III. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY, 

For the reasons stated in the Azamgarh and Gh^zipur notices, which 
Popnlation greater force to Baliia, it will suffice 

to give very briefly the results of the censuses that 
preceded the one taken on the I7th February, 1881* In the following table are 
shown the totals of the population, by each of the four censuses, of the tract 
now included in Ballia district, onoitting minor changes of area that have 
resulted from alluvion and diluvion :— 


Muhamma- t- r 

Hinaa?. dans and 

others. square mile. decrease. 



Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Hindup. 

794,611 

631,636 

686,127 

924,763 

724,743 

683,351 

632,639 

835,410 



We may now tarn to the detailed statisticss collected at the census of 1881. 
of 1881 following table shows the totals by religion for 

each parganah (Kop4ohit and Sikandarpur being each 
treated as a single sub-division) in the district;— 



Total population. 


Ballia 

Kharid 

Poaba 

Kopichit 

Xakbnesar 

Sikandaarpiir 

Bhad^on 


, J 97,791 
, 186,467 
. 88,024 

. 99,386 
. 66,162 
. 269,645 
, 28,886 


District total,.. 




96,912 

92,335 

44,482 

45,208 

23,984 

121,454 

18,366 


Muhammadans. 

Total. 

a 

(X> 

14,891 

9,160 

3,665 

8,085 

7,126 

25,507 

887 

7,808 

4,757 

1928 

4,235 

3,836 

13,426 

413 

69,321 

36,403 



The area was returned at 1,144*4 square miles. The population, 924,768, 
was distributed amongst 10 towns and 1,603 villages; the houses in the former 
numbered 12,909, and in the latter 113,776. The males (450,605) numbered 
less than the females (474,158) by 23,553, or 4'9 per cent. The density per 
sptar© mile was 808*0; the proportion of towns and villages per square mile 
and of houses 110*6. In the towns 7*1 persons, and in the villages 7*3 
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|>©r8ons, were on an average found in each house. The most remarkable cir- 
oumstanoe in iha results of the recent census is the apparent increase in tha 
popnlmiioti. In the 9 years between 1872 and 1881, it had, if the returns 
oonldbe trusted, increased by 238,636, the increase in the males being 91,144, 
and in the females 147,492. The total difiFerence represents an increase of 
34*8 per cent., and this is the highest recorded rate in the provinces ; the next 
being Gorakhpur, with a percentage of increase represented by 29 *6. As already 
mentioned (jBupra p. 1), this enormous apparent increase can only be explained 
on the supposition that the census of 1872 was grossly inaccurate, a suspicion 
which must also apply to its predecessor of 1865. 

Following the order of the census statements, we find {Census Form HI A) 
the persons retnmed as Christians belonged to the fol* 
Chmt^s bj race. lowing races:—British-born subjects, 8 (2 females); 

other Europeans, 5 (all males); Eurasians, 17 (11 females) ; and Natives, 2(1 
female). 

The relative proportions of the sexes of the maia religious divisions, as re¬ 
turned by the census, were as follows :—ratio of males 
thfsexe I of mU- to total population, ‘4873; of females, -512 7; of Hindus, 

giGus diTibions. *9250; of Muhammadans, *0750; and of Christians, 

•0003 : ratio of Hindu males to total Hindu population, -4883 ; of Muhammadan 
males to total Muhammadan population, ‘4748 ; and of Christian males to total 
CiTil condition of the Christian population, *5625. Of single there were 
|K>^iilsiiois. 198,169 malesand 145,102 females ; of married 231,539 

mkii 241,946 fexnales; and of widowed 20,897 males and 87^110 
Tb© lota! minor population (under 15 years of agej was 366,832 
CTooiagal o<MiSltion and (174,254 females), or 39*6 per cent..; axHi fteibiiowing 
of tlie p&pvAmtlm. ishle will show at a glance the ag®B of the two principkl 

da^es of the population, with ihB number of single, married and widowed at 
each of the ages given 
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Of the total popalation, 69,020 (56,980 females), or 7-4 per cent, were 
Distribution by birth returned as bom outside the limits of the district Of 

thetotalpopulation, 901,416 (473,740 females), or 97‘47 
Distribution aecoraing cent., were returned as unable to read and write 
to education. instruction ; 18,856 (388 females , or 

2*04 per cent., as able to read and write; and 4,491 (30 females), or *49 per 
cent., as under instruction. Of those able to read and write 17,165 (353 
females), and of those under instruction 3,815 (19 females', were Hindus. The 
Muhammadans who came under these categories were 1,671 (27 females) and 
669 (8 females) respectively. Of the Christians, 20 (8 females) were returned 
as literate and 7 (3 females) as under instruction. 

The census returns exhibit the number, of persons of unsound mind by 
Statistics of infirmities: age and sex for all religions represented in the dis- 
petsons of unsound mind. t^ot. The total of all religions was 129 (40 females), 

or *01 per cent. In this category 7 (5 females) were returned as “over 60.” 
Distributing them into religions, Hindus thus afflicted were 112 (33 females), 
the largest number being 27 (7 females) between 30 and 40 years. Of Muham¬ 
madans, there were 17 (7 females), the largest number, 5 (3 females), being be¬ 
tween 80 and 40 years as in the case of the Hindus. No members of other reli- 

gions were returned as of unsound mind. The total 
Humbetof theblmd. females), or 

*21 pec cent, of the total population. Of these, more than one-third, or 718 (459 
fencmles), were “ over 60 209 (112 females) between 50 and 60 ; 202 (114 

females), between 40 and 50; 262 (125 females) between 30 and 40 ; 209 (77 
females) between 20 and 30 ; 75 (32 females) between 15 and 20 ; 105 (44 
females) between 10 and 15 ; 132 (44 females) between 5 and 10 ; and 72 (20 
females) under 5 years. Of the total number, 1,839 (948 females) were 
Hindus, and 145 (79 females) Muhammadans. Of deaf mutes there were 357 

(119 females), or *036 per cent,, the largest number, 79 

Deaf zautee. 

(29 females), appearing among persons between 20 
and 30 years of age. Of these, 337 (112 females) were Hindus, and 20 (7 
females) Muhammadans, The last infirmity, of which note was taken at the 

recent census, was that of leprosy. There were in the 
Ballia district 542 (48 females) afflicted with this 
disease. The percentage to the total population is *056, so that 5 in every ten 
thousand of the population were on an average lepers. Of these, 104 (11 
females) were over 60,” and 411 (31 females) over 20 years. Of the total 
number^ 619 (45 females) were Hindus, and 23 (3 females) Muhammadans..* 


Deaf mutes. 


Lepers. 
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Turning now to tte statistics of caste, and distributing the Hindn popuk- 
tion into the four traditional <dasa^, we find that by 
the last census Brahmans numbered 102,300 (52,901 
fimalcs); Bijpuk, 131,123 (64,928 females?; Banias, 8,998 (4,95$ femalee) ; 
and persons belonging to ^ other castes,^’ 612,986 (314,954 fem^l^)* 

Brahmans (102,300) are numerous in this district, and are spread pretty 
evenly over it, a circumstance that is doubtless dm to 
the methods bj which they obtained a fooling in the 
country* They did not come in as a oonqnering tribe, but generally as family 
priests of the Rajput and Bhainhir immigrants, from whom their an(^lors 
obtained small grants of land. It thus happens that in every parganah thero 
are soms Brahmans, deeoendanis of the original grantees, whose states, called 
cAttira, are fragments of larger ones. The proprietary bodies are, however, 
comparatively few. In the eastern parganahs (Kliarfd, Doaba, and Baliia), 
Brahmans hold lands under a tenure peculiar to this district and described 
hereafter, called GanwAdh, which is in effect an inferior proprietary hold¬ 
ing. Brahmans in this district include representatives of all the principal 
goircu ; but the majority are of the gotrcs usually classed together as Sarwaria 
Brahmans, of whom a sufficient account has been given in the Aaamgarh 
notice. 


Biyputs (131,126) are here the dominant and chief landholding 
class; in no oUier district, indeed, in the provinoes (if 
wa aaa^t Almora and GarhwAl, where the so-called 
mm m^y apuribus do ihaj amount to so large a proportion of the 
ic^ populalKm. Hearly the whole district is held by them ; and ev^ where 
their proprietary rights have been lost by sale, they maintain hold i^u 
the soil as privileged tenants. In the census volume of Sm SiaUsties will be 
found a list which professes to give ail elans represented in the district with 
more than 100 members. This list is unfortunately very inaccurate, and the 
mis-spellings are such as in some cases to render identification impossi¬ 
ble^. The following is an account of the principal clans, arranged in order 

1 For ilie beneSfc of the Isqnirer who may have occaBion to consall eexmixs liat^ 
eoeh of the esisspePinge sii* Imre been identified may be given :— 


Name is ceusut. 

Supposed correct 
mame. 

Name in census. 

Barmba 


Bamnis. 

Mandor ... 

BIchorla 

.. 

Fachtoria. 

Mobaa 

Chikwan 

*•« 

Chikwaen. 

Saogal 

Cbobaria 

... 

(haabaria. 

Sarahna 

Grohna 


Gtiniha. 

Sntbakharia «.« 

Eacholia 

... 

Kochhania. 

Tahta 

Lonoma 


Lohania. 

Udhatia 


Supposed correct 
naeie. 
Hahranr. 
Monas. 

Singhel, 

Saraniha. 

Sarpakbarla. 

Tetiha. 

Udmatla. 
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of rnmerical importance, and of the parganahs where they are chiefly 
found:— 



Clan. 


Total 

popula¬ 

tion. 

Females. 

Parganah where chiefly found. 

1. 

Sengar 


17,589 

8.248 

Lakhneear. 

5. 

Karcfaolia 

... 


4,984 

Kopachifi (except the southern por¬ 
tion). 

a. 

Baia 

... 

8,108 

8,952 

Sikandarpur. 

4. 

Donwltr 

•«« 

7,B74 

8,664 

Ballia and Sikandarpur. 

5. 

Barahia 

... 

7,314 

3,495 

Sikandarpur. 

6. 

Birwfir 

... 

7,148 

3,666 

Kharid West (Majhos and ManiSr). 

7. 

Bisen 

•«. 

6,362 

3,110 

North Eopdcliit and Sikandarpur. 


Naranni 


5,707 

2,820 

Kharid (Bansdih). 

a. 

Eauaik 


4,966 

2,378 

! South Kopachit 

ID. 

Kiiiwar 

... 

4,587 

2,482 

Kharid (Sahatwar), 

11. 

Hikumbh 

... 

8,889 

1,974 

Ditto (Reofci). 

12. 

Lohtamia 

... 

3,742 

1,981 

Doiba. 

38. 

Ghauhan 

... 

2,950 

1,447 

Ballia. 

14. 

Ponwar or Ujain 

••• 

2,866 

1,463 

Ditto. 

16. 

Tetiha 

«». 

2,676 

1.260 

Doaba. 

16. 

Harihoba^is (Hayobans, 
Haiha or Haihayu). 

2,464 1 

I'ses 

Ballia. 

17* 

Cbandel 


2,184 

1,057 

Doaba and Ballia. 

18. 

Antbalan 

•Ml 

2,176 

1,166 

Doiba, 


Oth^r clans of less importance are the Ohaubaria (1,613), Dichhit or 
Pachtoria (2,717), Gantam (1,683), Kakan (1,721), and Sakarwar (1,598). 


Materials are not forthcoming for an exhaustive account of the Eajput and 
Traditions of origin of Bhiimhar colonies, such as we were able to give for 
Eijpnt clans. Azamgarh. No such searching investigation into the 

inner structure of the proprietary communities of the whole district has ever 
been made in Ballia, or indeed in any of the permanently-settled districts, as 
was carried out in Azamgarh during the recent settlement operations. Some 
account of the principal clans and their traditions has, however, been given by 
Dr. Oldham in his Memoir. He noticed, what was also remarked in Azamgarh, 
the comparatively recent date of the immigration of the E&jput and Bhdiohar 
colonists. According to their traditions, not more than from fifteen to thirty 
generations have elapsed since their ancestors first came to this district. Many 
of the tribes possess pedigrees that trace tbe descent of all their present members 
from some eponymous ancestor, but it by no means follows that the tie of blood 
thus acknowledged and supported exists in fact. The Harihobans and the 
Einwirs excepted, all the tribes are said to name places in the north, north-west, 
and west as the homes of their race : such places being Malwa, Bundelkhand, 
the Doab, the trans-Jumna tract from Agra to Dehli, Oudh, and the Sarwar 






EijpuTa. 
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©i* irana-GogTE csooBtry- The Harihobans menlion Eaianpur in the Central 
Frorine^ (BilAspnr district) as their home, and the well-known Haihaibansi 
kingSy that ruled OTer Chbatisgarh for many centuries until their deposition by 
the Marhattas in 1740 A»D., had at Hatanpur their ancient capital. The 
traditional home of the Kinwirs will be mentioned hereafter* 

The clan of greatest interest, although sixteenth in numerical rank, is 
the Harihobans just mentioned. The Haihaibansis of 
Bar&ol>aas. Chfaatisgarh claimed to belong to the lunar race, Mr. 

Charles Grant mentions (Central Ptotfineee GaztUeer^ Introduction^ p, 74) that 
this powerful branch was at a very early period supreme in the Nar¬ 
bada valley, inscriptions being extant that carryback their rule to the first 
centuries of our era. Further back even than this go the traditions of the Ra- 
tanpnr biand, and there seems to be little doubt that, 18 or 19 centuries ago, 
they held ail the eastern part of what is now known as the Central Provinces. 
Mr* Grant thinks that the Ksbatri king of Kosala visited by Hwen Thsang in 
the 7ih century, may have been one of this line; and if so, he must have been 
a Buddhist. Professor Fitz-Edward Hall identifies the Haihaibansi kingdom 
with the Puranic realm of Ohedi, an identification which, as pointed out by Mr. 
Grant, throws back the dynastic history not over centuries but over thousands 
of years. It is, however, with a conaparatively recent period that the history of the 
Ballia clan is more immediately concerned. In the year 850 A.0., according to 
the pedigree which Dr. Oldham obtained, a cadet of the Rataupur house, named 
Cbandra Got, migiated northwards, and settled at Manjhi (Saran district) on 
Hio {ikfrra^ wbauce he led Ms followers in successful expeditions against the 
dbotigiMl Chains. After about 200 years, the headquarters of the clan was 
moved to Kina (Shihaluid district), south of the Ganges, where it remained 
for five aeniuries^ the Gherds everywhere giving way before the invaders. 
About 1528 A.D., the head of the clan, 6^a Bhopal Deo, or one of bis sons, 
viohded a Brahman woman named Mahini, who belonged to the household 
of the family priests of the Harihobans clan. Mahini is said to have burnt 
herself to death, an<4 when dying, to have imprecated the most fearful curses 
on tlm Harihobans race. Soon after this the clan left Bihia, and cross^ over 
into the Ballia parganah. For a time they were located at Gaighifc, but finally 
settled at Haldi, which gives its name to the modern Harihobans r^jas. 
Until the time of Balwant Sinh, the famous uprooter of old families, the 
rkjas of Haldi held possession of the entire Ballia parganah ; but by him they 
were deprived of it, about the middle of the 18th century. Their ill-fortune 
lasted only until 1782, for in that year a three-years’ lease of the entire 
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parganah was given to the rSjaby Mr. Francis Fowke, the Resident at Benares. 
In 1785, the lease having expired, Mr. Fowke, in the name of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Warren Hastings, gave to the rdja, whose name was Bhuabal 
Deo, a sanady or deed of grant in perpetuity, of a mdlihdna allowance amount¬ 
ing to Es. 16,000, as compensation for the deprivation of possession. At 
the permanent settlement in 1790, five estates, having an area of about 
16,000 acres, were, by Mr. Duncan, settled with the r&ja at a revenue of 
Es. 24,165. The annual allowance was continued both to Bhu&bal Deo and 
to his son, Ishri Baksh, the latter of whom died in 1806. On the accession of 
the next raja, it was reduced ; and in the time of his successor, Harak Nath 
Deo (1825), it was entirely stopped. The present rdja, Th4kur Parsh^d 
Narain, succeeded his father, Sarab Narain Deo, in 1861. All the family 
estates had by his ancestors been sold to the r5ja of Dumr^on, and the present 
r6ja owes what little land he possesses to the British Government, or rather to 
his father’s loyalty during the mutiny, which induced that Government to make 
him a grant. Two small villages, formerly the property of Kunwar Sinh, the 
rebel of 1857-58, were, subject to the payment of the ordinary land-revenue, 
Es. 666, bestowed upon the r^ja in 1859. Dr. Oldham mentions the further 
allowance of 500 bighas of land made to him at a moderate rent by the Dum- 
raon raja. Very low, then, must have fallen the fortunes of this house ; al¬ 
though the prestige that a long pedigree rarely fails to give, preserves to it 
in popular estimation (according to Dr. Oldham) a rank higher than that 
of the Dumraon rajas themselves, their immense estates notwithstanding. 
The detailed pedigree, which occupies many pages in Dr. Oldham’s memoir, 
has from considerations of space been omitted here. It is of interest, however, 
to notice, that the 21st r&ja, Dhir Deo Ji, installed in the year 1645, is stated 
to have been the chief tilaJcddri r4ja between Allahabad and Saran, and the fort 
at Jhiisi in the former district was built by him. 

Besides the main family to which the raja belongs, there are several frater¬ 
nities of the tribe owning villages in the Ballia parganah. Noticemay be taken, 
in passing, of a suggestion thrown out by Mr. P, Oamegy, and considered by 
Dr. Oldham to he probable, that the swarthy complexion and non-Aryan fea¬ 
tures that are said to characterize this clan, point to an aboriginal T4mil 


origin. 

Next in point of interest is the Ponwar (Ponwir) or Ujain clan, at the head 


?anir^ or Ujain. 


of which is the Maharfija of Dumr&on in the Sh^h- 
abad district. To a brotherhood of this clan belongs 


the Ibrge- tsduka of Bheopur Di^ in the Ballia parganah, and there are some 
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of tho tribe io tbe Doibft parganah, Tbe second namOi Ujain, 
to the pmod when tbe ancestors of the Dnmrion r&ja were lords of 
Ojain in Mdwa. Tim first setil®*!!! the Bhojpor parganah of Shihabad was Bija 
Sami Sib, from whom the present rija, Mah&rfija Bidha Farshad Sinh, is tiie 
184h in descent. He was installed, in succession to his father, by Sir Ashley 
Eden, limitenant-Goremor of Bengal, in February, 1882. His estates in this dis¬ 
pel are very extensive, including nearly the whole of Dofiba parganah. (See 
jpoil * leading families.’) Knnwar Sinh, the famous rebel, and one of the three 
men who, according to Clolonel Malleson, showed marked military talent on the 
rebel aide in the mutiny, was a kinsman of the late raja. Although not 
mentioned in the Dumrion pedigree, Dr. Oldham thinks that the clan may 
claim as a member the great Biliditya, king of Malwa, who, in the 7th century, 
overthrew the Gnpta dyna&iy. 

The Ballia district may be considered the present headquarters of the Sengar 
clan, as they are more numerous here than in any other 
district where they are found, not excluding even 
Btiwah, whence the Sengars of Ballia and Gh^zipur trace their origin. The 
traditions of the parent clan have been given in the notice of the Etawah district 
{Gazetteery 2F., 276), and the legends current among the colony settled in 
these parts have been noticed under Gh&zipun Before the establishment of 
British authority, and during the first year of our administration, the Bengars 
of Lakhnesar possessed an unrivalled reputatiou for courage, independence, 
mud ineubcwdfiiiatioii. They mm. carried the last quality so far as to molest 
vriWb Mfwws fee bcdygusatl of tbe Benares Resident, Mr. Duncan, when 
lie tidur ibris while on tour in tbe parganah. But boA this 

offeeca and dhars were condoned by that offioer, and the entire parganah 
aeltlwl %ith tfce headmen of the clan as its undivided estate, no more 
onemus terms being exa<^ed than those under wincsh it had been held in the 
time of tbe Benares rfijas. This lenity seems to have made the dan only more 
turbulent; advantage was taken of a formal defect in Mr. Duncan’s proceed¬ 
ings to withhold tibe Government revenue, and in 1798 a military force had 
to be sOTt to reduce them to submission. Stronger measures were then taken; 
a greatly enhanced revenue was demanded {but contrary, it is believed, to the 
orders of Government, vide article on Lakhhjbsab, post)y and their forte were 
levelled with the ground. Again they failed to meet the revenue demand, and 
the parganah was sold by auction for the balances, and bought by the r4ja 
of Benares. To buy, however, was easy; to obtain possession, impossible. In 
the end, the sale wa^ cancelled by order of Government, and the Sengars 
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scored a victory, being re-admitted to settlement on tbe former revenue. 
The tenure of land in this parganah is peculiar ; every Eajput of the clan is a 
landed proprietor, and a single member frequently owns small patches scattered 
over the whole parganah. Prior to 1868, when an attempt was, for the first 
time, made to compile a correct record, no village papers or detail of rights 
and interests existed. The attempt then made was only partially successful. 
Writing in 1870, Dr. Oldham states that, owing to the impossibility of iden¬ 
tifying the property of any one of the proprietors, no civil court decree, giving 
possession to a purchaser by auction or private sale, had up to that date ever 
been executed in the parganah. This condition of things no longer obtains, 
and in the revision of records now in progress, those of this parganah will 
doubtless be made as correct as elsewhere in the district. Por a more detailed 
account of the fiscal affairs of this parganah reference may be made to the 
separate notice at the end of this memoir (see Lakhnesar). The peculiar 
religious views of the clan will be referred to hereafter (see under the head 
^ Religion,’ post). 

The next clan in numerical importance, the Kareholia, occupy about 200 
^ ^ villages in parganah Kopachit. They trace their 

Karcuoiia. _ ^ • • 

descent from Bissodia Rajputs of the flamfrpur dis¬ 
trict, who, they say, were themselves an off-shoot from the family of the r4ja of 
Ohitor inEajputana- The name Kareholia they derive from Aar, ^ a band,’ 
and ckaldnOy ^ to let drive’ ; and they have a tradition that it was conferred upon 
them as a title of honour by the Emperor Al^-ud-din Khilji, who took the fort of 
Chitor in August, 1303 A.D. The leader of the Kopachit colony was, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Hem Sah; from him to the present day 18 generations are 
counted. A few families of this clan are found in the Ghfizipur and Gorakh¬ 
pur districts. 

The Bais and Donwdr are identical in origin with the clans of the same 

name in the Ghazipur district (g* r.) The Ballia Don- 
Hais and DonwAr* , 

wdrs of Basantpur own all rights of fisheries and other 

spontaneous products of the great Suraha lake. 

Although separate recognition is now given to the Barahia clan, it is believed 

to be a branch of the Sengar, being descended from the 
BaraHa. ... , ,, , , . 

same cJiier as the latter, but by an illicit connection. 

The Birwdrs of tappas Majhos and Manidr in parganah 

Kharid, although now entirely distinct from each other, 

both claim descent from the Tomars of Dehli. They appear to have immigrated 

into this parganah under the auspices of the Naraunis, whom they helped in the 


Bais and DonwAr. 


BaraHa. 


B&wAr. 
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ksk of expelliiig Hie Cherds. Their traditions speak of an intermediate eoloni- 

3»itioii of a portbn of the Azamgarh district, whence the Baliia hranefa migraied 

(see AxAMOaiH). The Bisens have been noticed under Azatngarh, and the 

BiMu colony in this district has no special traditions. 

The Naratinis of the census are the * Nnrowlias ’ described by Dr, Oldham^ 

but his derivation of the name from Narwal (a place 
ZfaiawQii ' ’* 

in Gwaliar) notwithstanding, Haranni seems to be 

the correct Tersion of at least the modern name of the clan. They claim 
to be a branch of the Parihars, and were among the first of the Bajpnt 
trib^ to settle in parganah Kharid, They at present occupy two im¬ 
portant talukas in tappa BAnsdih (see separate notice of parganah EHABto). 
The tradition of their entrance into Baliia district is, in its main features, 
a reproduction of many similar ones. The leaders of the colony are repre* 
sented as having taken service with a Cheru rija (Mahipa); and on some 
real or fancied insult being offered to them, they murdered their master, after 
having, it is said, rendered him intoxicated. Although it might be supposed 
that such a means of acquiring their present possessions afforded little reason 
for arrogance, we are told that they are inordinately proud, passionate, and 
extravagant.” To the last of these qualities is doubtless owing the fact that 
they now retain little more than half their original possessions. 

Kansiks have been mentioned in AzahgAbh, but the traditions of the 
oolonies in this district are distinct from those there 
* neccmdod, altiKmgh it is possible that the Azamgarh 

SsinAi mmmdBi with the smm ckn in Baliia. The latter claim descent 
lineni a G&lh, tlie traditional founder of Ghizipur, which they say 1ms hem. 
eoritifiled from GlidQiipur [see Qazetiser, VL (Gorakhpur), p. 354]. Dr. (Mhmt 
regards tim tradition as in ail probability a myth, on a par with that which 
derive the name Benares from a r&ja BanAr, and with another one by which 
the Zam&niah parganah is made to take its name from a rishi Jamdagan. This 
rija Gidh seems to be identical with the GM whom the Bakarwar Rdjpnts 
claim as an ancestor (^ee Azamgabh). The Kausiks of talnka Chit claim connec- 
tkm with the family of the rija of Qopdlpnr, both being, they say, descended 
from two brothers, Del Ohand and Sel Chand. 

like ihe Sengars, there is something peculiar in their religion or rather in 
that of their spiritual guides, for although the Eausiks themselves are orthodox 
Hindds, their ffur4s belong to a sect of monotheists called Bhikashafais. The 
fiscal and general history of the clan during British rule will be found in the 
separate notice of tiie parganah (see KopAchit). 

5 
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Kinwar. 


The Kinwfos are part Eajputs and part Bhtiinhdrs. The Eajpat branch 
is settled in. tappa Sahatw&r or Mahatpal of parganah 
Kharid ; the Bh-dinhar in the neighbouring district of 
Ghdzipuf. There is an oSshoot of the Eajput branch in the Ballia parganah, 
'where they own the large talukas of Chhdta and Sarijd (see Balma PARGAiirAH)^ 
From the account of their traditions given by Dr. Oldham {Memoir^ Z, 60), the 
E4jput branch admits that it and the Bhdinhdr branch are descended from two 
brothers, who were, it is stated, Dikhit Bajputs of a royal family settled at 
Fadampur in Karudta. These brothers, according to the legend, had taken 
service with rival rajas, one the Gaharw4r raja of Benares, and the other a 
Bhdmhar Gautam {of what place is not mentioned), who were at war with 
one another* On the restoration of peace, each brother married his patron^s 
daughter, and as these daughters belonged to Eajput and Bhninh^r families^ 
respectively, their descendants have adopted and retained those caste distinc¬ 
tions. The Bhuinhar branch of Kinw4rs, ignorant of the origin thus 
ascribed to it, claims to have come from Earnat-Padampur, which is supposed 
to be somewhere near Delhi. The present possessions of the Sahatw4r Einw4rs 
were, it is said, obtained by the founder of their clan as a dower, on his marri¬ 
age with the daughter of the r&ja of Bhojpur (Sh&habad district), a Ponwar 
or Ujain Rajput. Dr. Oldham mentions that there were three other branches 
of the clan owning property in the neighbourhood, but that these had been, by 
the Sahatwar branch, reduced to the condition of cultivators. 

The JSikumbbs occupy the Beoti tappa of parganah Eharid, adjacent to 
Doaba. They claim descent from Bikram Deo, brother 
of R&ja Akr^ Deo, of Unwal in parganah Eatgara of 
Gorakhpur* This Bikram Deo came some centuries ago to the shrine of a risM 
near the confluence of the Sarju and Ganges at Ballia ; and, taking a liking to 
the country, founded a colony there. The Gorakhpur branch is better known 
by the name Barnet,, which is said to mean ‘ headless/ and to he accounted for by 
a tradition that has been given in the Gorakhpur memoir {Gatr,^ F/., 354)r 
The Nikumbhs of Reoti hoid a very high rank among R^puts, but in part 
©wing to natural causes, viz,^ the encroachment of the Gogra, and in part to 
internal dissension, they became defaulters, and lost the greater part of their 
estates, before the mutiny* During that event they joined heartily ia rebellion 
under a leader named Babu Bahadur Sinh; but the Queen’s proclamation 
granted them immunity from punishment. Dr, Oldham, though admitting their 
good disposition and present respect for authority, saw little reason to 
tibat they would retain those qusditiea if a favourable opportunitjr 
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for reeorering tbeir loal possmions ; for, like so maBy of the most 
iafla^lial and manly tribes of tlie district, they have little to lose and every- 
to gain by any upheaving of the present state of things.’’ 

Of donbtful origin, the Lohtamias are said to rank very low among Bajputs. 

They are described as sturdy' and independent; but 
Uitamla. former estates, which at one time included the 

entire Do&ba parganah, have passed almost altogether into the proprietorship of 
the Dumraon raja. Many of the clan, however, still hold a large number of 
vilkges as lessees of the raja, and, owing to the peculiar productiveness of the 
©oil, have acquired wealth. Not many years ago the clan had the evil repute 
of being closely associated with the gangs of dacoits and robbers for which this 
parganah was famous. It is not quite certain whether these gangs should even 
now be referred to as non-existent. 

The Chauhins and Chandels are clans of lesser importance in this district, 

_ and the well-known traditions in connection with 

amd Qbxndel* i i 

them have been more than once given in this series. 
Aa regards the Chandels, a theory has been put forward that makes them out 
to be descendants of the aboriginal Bhars. The subject, however, is one that 
can only be glanced at here. 

Bather numerous clans of the Doaba parganah are the Tetihas and Anih^- 

^ ^ whose names appear for the first time- it is be- 

Tetilta and Ant^iao. . , ^ 

lieved, m the present census. Nothing is known of 

mmm&ms mr migmu 






The remaining B^Jpnt clans of importance have 
been described under Azamgash and GBUtoKTB. 

Of the Bhdiiihsrs (26,033), and of their claim to rank as Brahmans, aB that 
is necessary has been said in the Azamgarh and Ghl- 
zipur notices. The recent census .took no note of 
BhiinMr sub-divisions, although the traditions regarding them are as full df 
interest as are those of the Efijput clans. 

Banks are not numerous in this district, and have no hereditary posses¬ 
sions, merely owning an estate here and there, which 
they have acquired by purchase at auction sales. Most 
of the sub-diviskns are represented. It may be noted that the Kandiis, 
who are sometimes reckoned as Banias, number 16,322; and the fact that 
in the census returns of 1872 they were counted along with Banias, will 
account for the apparent foiling off at the recent census in the number of the 
latter. 
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In accordance with precedent, the remaining castes may be divided into 
Other principal Hindii the “ other principal Hindu castes” and the ‘^unspe- 
cified of the census/’ The cause of this somewhat 


arbitrary classification has been explained in the Azamgarh notice. The follow¬ 
ing list shows the names included in the other principal castes,” with their 
total and female population in 1881 :— 


Name of caste. 

General occnpation. 

Total popu¬ 
lation. 

Females. 

Ahir 



Cowherd ... 


... 

93,891 

45,641 

Barliai 


**« 

Carpenter •«. 



4,675 

2,405 

Bhacgi 


ta« 

ScaTenger .«• 

»♦« 


2,3*4 

1,165 

Bhar 



Agriculturist, labourer 


... 

68,147 

29,339 

Bhat 



Genealogist, panegyrist 

...• 

• •• 

582 

324 

Bhainhar 


••• 

Landholder, cultivator 

... 

M. 

26,033 

13,703 

Chamar 



Skinner and leather worker 

• •a 

87,554 

46,665 

Bhanuk 


• •• 

Tillage messenger, watchman 

... 

6 

Bhobi 



Washerman 



7,830 

3,984 

BOm 



Bamboo-basket maker, singer, dancer... 

709 

337 

Gadaria 


ttt 

Shepherd 


... 

3,327 

2,682 

Gos&m 

sat 

••• 

... M. 



135 

44 




Cultivator ... 


... 

4 

2 

E&cbbi(called ^Koeri' 

Agriculturist ... 


W 

69,791 

29,794 

in Ballia j 

B^bar 

—m 

PMki bearer ... 


... 

66,182 

34,398 

Kalwar 



Distiller ... 

■raa 

m— 

13,395 

7,428 

K&yatb 


••• 

Scribe 



14,761 

7,664 

Khatik 



Pig and poultry breeder 

••• 

mm 

71 

47 

Kori 



Wes^ver ... 


... 

6,187 

8,345 

Kumbar 


»•« 

Potter 

••• 


10,665 

6,356 

Kurmi 



Landholder, cultivator 


••• 

4,766 

2,434 

Bodb 



Cultivator ... 

*«« 

• •• 

16 

ZtOb&r 



Blacksmith ••• 

••• 

•a« 

16,961 

8,556 

Iionia or Lunia 

• •• 

Salt-extractor, labourer 

mm* 

••• 

21,430 

10,604 

MAIi 

mmm 


Gardener ... 


M. 

1,688 

856 

llallgb 



Boatman ... 

«E«« 

... 

17,864 

10,932 

Nai 


««• 

Barber ... 



11,539 

5,931 

Fasi 


*** 

Fowler, watchman 



709 

373 

SuB^r 

>•« 


Gk)ld and silver smith 



*8,986 

4,697 

TamoU 

urn 


Betel-leaf seller 


••• 

6,631 

3,344 

Teli 

•t. 


Oilman ... 


af a 

28,269 

12,066 

. Unspecified 

... 

••• ... 


sia 

44,089 

22,969 




Total 

nm 

i 

612,986 

314,954 


Hone of the above has, it is believed, been left undescribed in previous 


notices. It may be noted that the Dusddhs, who numbered 22,834 (11,717 
females), have, for some reason, not been separately specified in the census, 
but have been included among Cham&rs. They are not Cham^rs, being, indeed, 
"MM much superior to that caste, although resembling it in the one matter 
of k^iug swine, Pu^dhs abound in the eastern parganahs, especially m 
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Dofibft* All the viilag© watchmen of Balli% Kharid, and Doaba are of this 
CMite. Thqr aiB of thievish propensities, and formerly joined the Lohtamia Baj- 
pnts in tile formidable bands of dacoits that carried tEeir raids into Bastern 
Bengal. They have not yet quite left off this habit. 

From the vernacular lists compiled in the census office the following 
Tlie *'iiiwpedfiedof the to be the details of the ^^unspecified” castes, 

®®®*®**” and they are added here as it may be of interest to 

ascertain them 


of caste. 

General occupation. 

Total popula¬ 
tion. 

Bahelu ... 

»«a 

•a« 

Fowler 

i 


87 

Baam&nas 

mm* 

... 

Bope, siring, mat maker 

«•« 


127 

334iiBpbor (same 

as Dom) 


Bamboo worker ... 


j 

1,160 

Bid ^ 

«•« 


I Leaf-plate seller, torch bearer 

... j 

1,987 

Bengali 



Clerk, writer 

»»• 

j 

85 

i^and ••• 



Dancer, singer 

*»• 


4 

Bind 

... 


Toddy drawer, cnltivator 

... 


7,722 

Birib£si... 

... 

... 

Dancer, singer 

•a* 

»e« 

633 

Chnrihar (not properly a caste, 

Manufacturer of glass bangles (chUri) 

eat 

5 

but a trade.) 







Babgar 

... 


Leather yessel (Jeuppa') maker 


281 

Bsrzi ••• 


... j 

Tailor... ... 


•M 

25 

Beyotee (cide tnfra) 

• I 

Mendicant .%• 

MW 


6,170 

JDhaogar 

•aa 


Coolie... 


... ; 

2 



... ; 

Dancer, prostitute 

MW 

••• 

119 

lIMte 

mmm 

9m ’ 

Ouitlyator, 8hop.keeper 

Mff 


1MS2 



mm 

Bope maker, trapper 



loo 


mm 

mm 

Merchant, seryant 

•m 


213 


mm 

.«• 

Ferformer of funeral 

ceremonies 

of 





Hindus •« 

... 


192 

Fat 

ff* 

i 

Acrobat 

M* 

mr 

457 

Fatwi •,« 


... 1 

Btaid, fringe, tape maker 

««• 

mmm 

336 

Bangrez 

... 

M« 1 

Dyer ... 


a*. 

1,128 

Baonilf (a sab'dlTiflion 

Of 

Trader, cultivator 



56 

Banias). 







Saiidhara 

• •• 

•M 

Polisher, furbisher 



167 

Tictwa ^ 


••• 

I CuUiyator, palanquin hearer 

•M 

1,961 

Tawilf 



Dancer, prostitute 

MW 

• M 

6 

Thathera 



Brass and copper smith 

••a 


1,182 

Tnrha ... 

«•« 

•«« 

Vegetable seller ... 


•M 

452 

Tmi ... 

Mt 

»*• 

Basket maker, coolie 


tM 

3,060 

Bndeseribed 

*«« 

... 




160 




' Total 

... 

44,089 
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Derotee. 


From the same source is derived the following list of devotees and 
religions mendicants (but not the classification in the 
second column):— 


Hame of sects. 

Classified as Visbnuite (V), Sivaite (S.), 
Shakta (Sb.), &c. 

Total 

Population, 

Pemales. 

Abadbut 


S. V. 

*•* ... 

•a* 

2 

2 

Agbori ... 

• • • 

Sb. ... 

... ... 


68 

36 

Atitb 


S. Sb. V. 

M« ... 

a«€ 

6,113 

2,532 

Balragf 

•aa 

V. ... 

... ... 

aaa 

535 

198 

Kabirpsmtbl 

•a« 

Y. ... 

aaai *** 

#*• 

112 

23 

Kanaksbabi 

taa 

Sikh. 

M. 

•a* 

101 

60 

Parambans 


S. ... 

... 

a a# 

2 

... 

Bamanandi 

aaa 

V. ... 

••• aaa 

... 

27 

4 

Sadbn 

«aa 

S. a*. 

aa« aaa 

a»« 

16 1 

1 

Sannyasi ... 

aaa, 

S.T. 

aaa ••• 


46 1 

7 

UdAsi 


Sikh. 

•«a 


5 

1 

Talslmao ... 


V. ... 


... 

95 

30 

TTmspecified 



aei 


48 

16 




Total 

... 

6,370 

2,910 


Muhammadans. 


Muhammadans are divided bj the census according to religion, as Sunnis 
(orthodox), Shias (followers of Ali), Wahabis and 
^^unspecified.” The Muhammadans in this district 
numbered 69,321 (36,403 females); of these, 68,720 (36,105 females) were 
Sunnis, and 601 (298 females) Shias. No members of Muhammadan tribes, 
such as Rangars, TagSs, &c., were returned for this district; but the E4kis, 
chiefly located at Lakhnesar, may be mentioned as a thriving community. 
Their supposed origin has been given in Azamgarh (p. 89), where a full 
account of the principal classes of Muhammadans will be found. 

The mhabitants of Ballia may be divided, according to occupation,*^ into 
two primary classes, those who as landholders (and 
husbandmen derive their living from the soil, and those 
who do not. To'the former the census of 1881 {Form XXL) allots 603,708 
persons, or 65'28 per cent, of the total population ; and to the latter, 321,055, 
or 34'72 per cent. Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the num¬ 
ber allotted to the former class is reduced to 237,827 members aciacZ/y possess- 
at working the land {Census Form XIL^ table 6). The details may be thus 


Occupations. 
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Male. Female. TotaL 


IjHi4liol4ers ««• S%40\ 937 23,338 

CftHfratora ... «. «. ... 129,728 36,405 166,133 

Agricultural labourers *«« •*« ••• *•># I 25,605 j 22,232 47,837 

Estate ofSke serrke •** ... ... 519 ... 519 


Total agricultarists ... 178,253 59,574 237,827 

Following the example of English population statements, the census dis- 


Classification according 
to census returns. 


tributes the inhabitants amongst six great classes. (1) 
The first or professional class numbered 4,348 males, 


amongst whom are inelnded 2,405 persons engaged in the general or local 


government of the conntrj-; 2 engaged in the defence of the country ; and 1,941 
engaged in the learned professions, or in literature, art, and science. (2) The 
second or domestic class numbered 1,124 members, and comprised all males 


employed as private servants, washermen, water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, 
inn-keepers and the like. (3) The third or commercial class numbered 8,424 
males: amongst these are ail persons who buy or sell, keep or lend money, 
houses or goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, money-lendera, bankers 
brokers, &c. (1,013) ; and persons engaged in the conveyance of men, animals 
goods and messages, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &o, (7,411). (4) Of the 
fiMurtk or agricHltnral class something has already been said ; but besides the 


178,253 males engaged in agriculture and horticulture, as shown in the preced¬ 
ing table, the census returns include in this class 1,402 persons engaged about 
animals (Class IV., order IX.), making a total of 179,655. (5) The fifth or 
industrial class contains 53,832 members : it includes all persons engaged in the 
industrial arts and mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfiimers, &e. 
<1,657) j those engaged in the manufacture of ie.xtile fabrics, such as wearers* 
tailors, cotton-cleaners, &c. (18,788) ; those engaged in preparing articles of 
food, such as grain-parchers, confectioners, &c. (15,376); and, lastly, dealers ia 
all animal, vegetable, and mineral substances (16,011). (6) The sixth or indefi¬ 
nite class TOntains 205,222 members, including labourers (24,914) and persona 
of no specified ocenpaiions (180,308). 


From the lowest or labouring classes are obtained nearly all the recruits 
i:migriit}n, i, emigration to the colonies. From November, 1879, 

the date of the constitution of the district, to August," 
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1882, aliogeiher 27 persons were registered for emigration, including 8 males, 
15 females, and 4 children. Their destinations were Demerara, 14 (6 males, 4 
female, and 4 children); and Ifatal, 13 (all females}. 

The number of villages or townships is returned by the census of 1881 as 
1,613. Of these, 1,382 had less than 1,000 inhabitants; 

Towns and Tillages. 1,000 and 5,000; 10 (Ballia, Maniar, 

Beoti, Binsdih, Bairia, Sikandarpur, Tnrtip^r, and three large villages) between 
5,000 and 10,000 ; and 3 (SahatwAr, Basra, and Baragaon alias Chit-Krozpur) 
over 10,000 inhabitants. Amongst the villages are distributed in the present 
year (1882) 1,321 estates (maAdZ), but the number is constantly increasing with 
the sub-division of landed property, a process that the modern partition law, 
perhaps, tends to foster. 

The description of the habitations of the people given in the Azamgarh 
notice leaves nothing to be added here. Although the 
district is not without its full complement of sacred 
phmes, and of temples erected by the piety or ostentation of the well-to-do, 
chiefly those belonging to the trading classes, there is 
BO temple, mosque, or religious monument that can be 
said to have any antiquarian or arctdiectural interest* There are numerous 
thdkurdwdras (temples to Krishna) alternating with dvdlag (temples to Siva), 
built in the styles peculiar to those buildings. Although always more or 1^ 
spoiled by the tawdry and inelegant decoration characteristic of the degradation 
of Hindu art, some of these may be called handsome, being, with few exceptions, 
&ced with stone, and often of elegant contour and good general style. In fact, 
few large villages are without a good sivdla or thdkurdwdra. Those dedicated 
to Nath Baba in the grove at Basra, the thdkurdwdras built in that town 
by Misri Lai and his family, the tJidkardwdra at Ramnagar, on the Ballia and 
Basra road, four miles from Basra, with its quaint and conspicuous idols, the 
mdla at Hauumanganj built by I)hy4n Bhagat, may be mentioned as those 
most conspicuous for size, costliness, and architecture. Among the sacred 
places the temple of BhirugSsram at Ballia takes first rank for the number of 
its devotees. The former temple fared no better than the mosque at Ballia, 
and like it was swept away by the river in 1874-76. The present building is 
a mean structure run up at a little distance from the present bank of the river. 


HAbitatioGs. 




It is CTOwded with devotees at eveiy bathing day (and bathing days are nomer- 
oos) and especially at the Ballia fair, it being the shrine of Bhirug Mnni, a 
Ast that determines that at Ballia on the Ganges the great pnrification on tfio 
lyitMoon of K&ctik shaU take place. 
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6at tile most interesting and picturesque sbrine in the district is that of 
Mth B&ba at Rasra- Here there are several temples of no great individual 
merit, faoilt near a large tank, the water of which is approached by numerous gJidts^ 
dr flights of stone steps. A dense grove surrounds the place, composed not of 
orderly-arranged mango trees, bat a piece of the forest primeval, full of uncom¬ 
mon trees, open glades, and fantastic creepers, a suitable setting for the most 
interesting objects of all, the groups of sati monuments that stud the slopes of 
the mound on the west side of the tank. There are hundreds of these little 
monuments, of cylindrical shape and ovoid tops, whitewashed and dotted over 
with red marks, some of earth merely, and some substantially built of stone or 
brick. This was the great sati necropolis of the district in the old days, and 
few families in Lakhuesar are without the memory of one sati at least. The 
pious memory of the sacrificed widows is kept up by a yearly whitewashing and 
renovation of their tombs. The hold of these associations upon the people is 
evidenced by the fact that so late as 1S70 A.D., a sati took place near Basra. 
The widow, with fanatic determination, though unable to die wdth the honours 
of a funeral pyre and with her husband’s body, or wdth accompaniment of the 
clash of cymbals and the hoarse murmurs of an assembled crowd, nevertheless 
contrived, aided by her family, to be burnt on a pyre, extemporised of can© 
straw, in front of her house. 

As there are but few Musalmans, there are few mosques in the district* 
There was a fine old mosque at Builia which was car-» 

Mosques. 

riea away by the river, along with a great portion of 
the ye^rs 1874-76* The minarets of the Basra mosque still tower 
tooffipienously above the town, and a wealthy merchant in Sikandarpur has just 
built a pretentious, if too tawdrily decorated, mosque at Nawanagan 

It does not appear that the district has enjoyed the advantages of a detailed 
archmological survey, so that it is possible it may con¬ 
tain objects of antiquarian interest that have escaped 
the casual observer. With our present knowledge the account of its archse- 
^hat can be given must be meagre. The objects of greatest presumed anti¬ 
quity are the numerous mounds, which the present inhabitants refer to the 
aboriginal Bhars and Cherus. - The most remarkable of these are the ruins at 
Pakka Kot, near the Sarju, not far from Chit-Firozpur in parganah Kop^chit 
East. They consist of earthen embankments of considerable extent faced with 
brickwork; but beyond the tradition of Cheru origin, there is little apparently 
^ he learnt about them. At Lakhnesar, a now deserted village site in the 
south-east corner of the par ganah of the same name, are immense piles of dibru^ 

6 


Archgsology. 
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in which pieces of scnlptore have from time to time been found. It bag bee!i 
thought that some of these fragments may belong to the Gupta period {mdB 
^ObjeeU of Antiquarian Interest in the North-Western Provinces and Oudli). jSear 
Bansdih is a mound, which tradition points out as the site of Mahipa Cheru’s 
stronghold. But beyond the fact that Mahipa was a leading Chern chief, 
nothing is known of his history. At Karnai, in parganah BalHa, and at Ziik- 
basti, a few miles to the east of it, are similar mounds; in the latter name is 
said to be enshrined the memory of a Cheru chief Zira. These are a few only 
ef the many places where similar traditions survive ; and to show what little 
reliance can be placed on local legends, it may be mentioned that near Garw fir, 
in Kop4cMt East, is a mound which some attribute to the Cherus and others to 
a period so recent as the early part of the 18th century. Those who take the 
latter view say it is the remains of a pyramed formed of the skulls of recalcit¬ 
rant zamindars of Sukhpura, after their defeat near Garwar by the governor, 
Mir Rustam ’Ali. At Kathaura in Sikandarpnr East are the mins of a fort 
attributed, and it is believed with reason, to the time of Eutb-ud-din Aibak, 
to the beginning of the 13ih century of our era/ The village of Bha!^ 
yiy id to have been founded by R^mdeoji Bahadur, the eighth raja 

of Haldi, and cannot be less than 750 years old, if the pedigree of the family 
may be trusted* The fort at Haldi attributed to Dhirdeoji, who was installed 
in 1643 A. D-, has long since been swept away by the Ganges* A similar fete 
appears to have overtaken the fort built in Ballia itself by his successor Dhund- 
deo Bahadur. Conspicuous on the Ballia and Ghazipnr road five miles from 
Ballia are the ruins of the fort of Waina. The mound is referred to the abori¬ 
gines; but it was a fort or garhi down to the time when the Haldi raja was 
lord of parganah Ballia. 

Objects of more modern interest are the two large tanks on either side of 
the high road near Chit-Flrozpur. One of these, built 
of stone throughout, is for size and beauty the finest 
in the district, and is said to have cost its builder, a banker named Din 
Di41 Ram, £10,000. They have both been built within the last few years. 

The accounts of customs regarding marriage, divorce, &c., given in Azam- 

garh and Ghfizipur apply without modification to this 

Custoxas. 1. . . , 

district. 

Under the head of religion may be noted the existence of two peonKar 
sects, one known as N&th Bdba, and the other as the 
Bhika Sh4hi. The first of these takes its designation 
fiKt ftamder, whose original name was Amar Sinh. He is supposed by 


Gastoms. 
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Dr. Oldham lo have lived 200 years ago and to have been a deified hero of the 
Sengar tribe. The local tradition about him is as fol- 
Biiii Bibi sec*. ^became an ascetic at five years of age; and 

after 24 years of wandering life, spent mostly in the Panjab, returned to his people. 
His divine power was manifested by the singular phenomenon of his cooking-fica 
remaining nnextingnished in the rain, and his identity Tras proved by a miracn- 
lons renewal of lactation in his aged mother. He is represented as a guardian 
deitjj interfering, in various ways and ’with constant success, on behalf of 
his votaries. Their snccessful resistance to the rajas of Benares, and the 
restoration of the parganah to them by the English Government, are regarded 
as instances of the power and influence of Ndth Every third year in the 

month of Bais4kh a festival is held in his honour at Basra, the peculiar feature 
of which is the large offerings of cakes then made. His worship consists prin¬ 
cipally of adoration of various relics. His shrine is supported, among other 
offerings, by the voluntary contrifantion of one pie in the rupee on the Govern¬ 
ment revenue of parganah Lakhnesar. The zamfnd4rs, indeed, were willing to 
have this recorded and made a legal claim upon them, but the Government 
declined to have anything to do with its collection or legal recognition, and 
continues to be a voluntary offering. 

Similar to JSath Baba among the Sengars is Bhik& Shdh among the Eansik 

Rajputs of Eopacbft. The history and tenets of the 
BhfkiSbihisecU ^ t t 

sect are given as follows by Bhola JNath, a kanungo 

jsC the Ballia iahsS * 


^ a in l>ebM whose name was Shah Muhammad Y4 fL In his time, a 

eaiaiudir of Bhirkara^ namod Mardan Sinh,.was arrested for default in payment of 
revenue and sent by the viceroy ij^baddr') to Dehli, where he was imprisoned. A servanli who 
bad attended Mardan Sinh paid visits in his leisure hours to Muhammad Y^ri'Shah. One day 
tile devotee enquired what he was and where he lived. On this the servant narrated the eir« 
cumstances of his master’s imprisonment and of his own presence there. ‘ Go and tell yonn 
master/ said the devotee, * that he will be set free to-morrow by the order of the minister of 
state, and that he should then present himself to me.’ Mardan Sinh was actually released 
the next day and, as directed, attended on Muhammad Yari Shdh, After several days^' 
attendanoe and devotion, the devotee expressed himself satisfied, and directed Mardan Sinh to 
proceed to his own country, and there worship the ^tmd, and show mercy to the poor and 
hungry. 

** He also gave him a *eli, or necklace of black silk, worn as a distinguishing mark by the 
chief who sits on the ^ddi when he has occasion to go to his disciples. Mardan Sinh was fur¬ 
ther instructed by Muhammad Ylri Shah to observe the following simple ceremony at the time 
of making a disciple t a kanihi^ or sacred garland, is put round his neck, and the disciple is 
atrictly enjoined to repeat constantly the invocation * Bdm^ Bdatf and never to take life or 
tyrannize over any one. Mardan Singh on his return to Bhikura made one Bhika his discipliJit. 
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ftud tbc Utter finally settled in Bragaon, This happened some 400 years ago. and the Bhlkl 
ShaLi gaddi v«»t) T*as thus founled.” 

It may be notice! with re;rard to the above account that a Muhammadan 
fakir is represented as enjoining the repetition of the stricily Hindu formula 
* Jidm^ lidvi? If the legend is a correct statument of fuctj the circumstance 
IB an interesting illii-^tration of the partial amalgamation of iluhammadan and 
Hindu form?, which we know was the aim of some Vaihlmava reformers. 

There aie nnmeruus establishments of Gosdins and Aifths in this district, 
gome celibate and ascetic, some who have allo\^ed themselves to marry 
and acquire property and retain little of the priestly function beyond the 
orange-coloured garment that they aftect. These ascetics are the guritSy or 
religious advisers, of great numbers of the lower cables and seem to have 
ousted the Brahman to a large extent as religious directors, although on cere¬ 
monial occa&ions the offices of the purohlt^ or Brahman priest, are as indis¬ 
pensable as ever. 

There is very little bitterness of religious feeling between the Mnsalmans 
and Hindns of this district. Indeed, in many parts the Hindus take part in 
tho Hniiarram festival, and even organise tdzvja processions of their own—a 
<Kmfizsion of religions ideas not easy to explain. 

There Is no Christian mission established at Ballia. 

The language of the district is Eastern Hindij^or, as Dr. Bcsmla and Mr. 

Xangdage Grierson now prefer to call it, Eihari,— of the Bhojpuri 

dialect. Its i^eculiarities have been illustrated in the 
Assamgarh Settlement Keport, Appendix IJ,, and a separate grammar of the 
dialect will af»pear shortly from the Bengal Secretariat Press, having been 
included by Mr, G. A. Grierson, B.C.S., among his Seven Grammars of the 
Dialects and siib-Dialects of the Bihfoi Language/’ The main differences 
between Eastern and Ti'estern Hindi have been stated in the notice of the 
Jdirzapur district. 

As regards the written language iu use, it may be said that the educated 
classes and persons in Government service use Urdu, that the bankers, here as 
elsewhere, use the rounded Mahujani character, and the great bulk of the peo¬ 
ple use the Kaithi character. The very slight extent to which the Persiaii 
character is in use was illustrated at the census, when all the enumerators, 
with one or two exceptions in the towns, wrote Kaithi. This character is only 
recognised officially in these provinces in so far as it is the character used 
by paltrdrie in writing up the village papers. This perhaps is the reason why 
60 badly Tfritten that one man can only fpeU throngh another man’o 
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Frojteriy written, however, Kaithi, now the official character of 
anti Siran, the Bengal districts that enclose this one, is both clear 
legible^ Unlike the shikast of the court, it is not a shorthand and cannot 
Itt rapidly written. 

Under the head of literature, the Deputy Inspector of Schools supplies a 
list of four authors. Two of them have published Sans- 
Literature. verses and two of them manuals of arithmetic j of 

literature, properly so called, the record is a blank. The only society {sahha) 
jn the district is that known as the Ballia institute (see separate notice of Ballia 
pott). There are no printing presses in Ballia. 

The school statistics for the year 1882-83 may be 

Public mstrncHoD. , - 

shown as follows t — 


Class of school. 


fc . { Tabsili and parganab 

ssl 




O ei i 

^ a )• Aoglo-Teraacular boys* 

» a 1 


Number of schools. 

Number of 
scholars. 

CO 

a 

. \es 

§ a 

ra a 

.s s 

a s 

Average daily attend¬ 
ance. 

cs 

0) 

rSi 

o 

Oi 

8 





Re. a, p. 

5 

403 

84 

4U 

3 10 4 

80 

8,024 

247 

2,686 

8 8 8 

1 

207 

26 

149 

18 0 0 

€6 

8,634 

867 

3,145 

4 3 8 


8 12,160 13,292 


--— MN.AXWA vvilx at uuu« ue nowcea. instead of 

establishing one of the ordinary type for this new dish-ict, the local Ancrlo- 
vernacnlar school was strengthened by an increased grant-in-aid, and "the 
experiment thus made has been successful. The school is increasina and 
improving, and requires and deserves a larger and more suitable bnildin^. It 
teaches up to the third class of the Government standard, The middle 
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vernactilar schools inclndo 5 (own (tahdli and parganah) and 3 village 
handi} schools. The tahsili schools are at Rasra, Sahatwar, and Sikandarpur ; 
the parganah schools at BAasdih and Beoti. The primarj schools numbered 78* 
The nnmfaer of pupils on the rolls in all schools was 3^931, and the average 
daily attendance 3,145. 

The district contains thirteen imperial post-offices and one district post^ 
office. The former are at BalKa, Bansdili, Bairia, Dur- 
Post officeand telegraphy janpur, Garwar, Haldi (tahsfl Ballia), Maniar, Nagra^ 

Basra, Reoti, Sahatwar, Sikandarpur, and Turtipar ; the latter is at Haldharpur. 
Theintrodnction of postal money orders has vastly increased the payments, which 
in 1880-81 were returned at Rs. 6,191 only. In the year 1882-83 Rs. 2,73,000 
was drawn from the various post-offices to meet payments of money orders. 
Payments as yet largely exceed receipts, and money orders have driven Awndfo 
out of use. The figures just given show the great development attained by the 
money-order system in this district The number of letters received in the post- 
offices now included in this district was, in 1880-81, almost six liines that in. 
183S^-66 ; while the number of newspapers, books and parcels received waa 
mere iimn nine times that in the latter year. There is no telegraph-office in. 
the district. 

Ballia, according to the latest allocation staiemeot, eoiatains 17 poKeensla*^ 
tions, 6 first-class, 5 third-class, anwi 6 fourih-diase (out¬ 
posts) ; there are no second-class stations. The firsf>- 
class stations are at Ballia, Bairia, Bansdih, Basra, Garwar, and Nagra ; the 
third class at Reoti, Bikandarpur, Haldharpur, Haldi (tahsil Ballia), and 
Ubhaon ; and the outposts at Tola Siwan Rai, Maniar, Sahatwar, Phipna,, 
Chandpnr, and Baranli. 

In 18S3 the regular, municipal and town police mustered together 357 
men of all grades, including 3 mounted constables. There was thus one police¬ 
man to every 3*21 square miles and 2,590 inhabitants. The cost of the force 
was Bs. 41,170, of which Rs. 35,224 were debited to provincial revenues, and 
the remainder defrayed from municipal and other funds. Besides the regular 
and town police there were, in 1881, 1,278 village and road watchmen. These 
were distributed amongst the 1,626 inhabited villages of the district at the rate 
of one to every 691 inhabitants. Their sanctioned cost, Bs. 46,056, was metr' 
out of the acreage eess and the revenue from commuted jdglrB. 

A word or two of explanation of the term commuted jigir ’’ may not be 
place. The village watchmen (phaukiddr) were originally supported by 
hmA fmn li© zamlnddr, and the understanding was that each chaukidfir 



^ 0 «ll liave ai least § bighas of land. The afratgeW^nt worked badly j 
ajminiffiy iiAat Aitfara were onsted from tbeir lands and the magistrate was con* 
worrfed with endeayours to keep the chaukidSrs in possession of them. 
* t^rther) the jdifir being often insufSoient, had to be supplemented by doles 
given out on the condition that the chaukidar did menial service to the zamin^ 
d£r, thns d®troying his independence and his efficiency wherever the zamin-* 
dir was concerned to conceal crime. As these were specially exempted 
from the permanent settlement, opportunity was taken, when the Local Hates 
Act was passed, to resume them. The jdgirs were then settled with the 
zamfndirs, who thereby became relieved of a,ll obligation to provide for the 
maintenance of the village police. The right of nomination, subject to the 
magistrate’s approval, is still retained by them. The village chaukidir is 
known locally as the gorait (from agorndy to watch), and is so called in the old 
Hegnlations. 

The statistics of reported crime for the three years 1879-81 include 4 mur* 
ders, 8 daeoities, and 14 robberies. The reported value of property annually 
stolen varied from Rs. 7,841 (of which Rs. 2,803 were recovered) to Rs. 16,699 
(of which Rs. 7,237 were recovered). The percentage of convictions to per¬ 
sons fried varied from 65 to 69. In the year 1882, 6,629 offences were 
reported, 1,382 cases brought to trial, and 1,357 disposed of. But these and 
other similar matters are fully dealt with in the departmental reports and do 
set can for farther notice here. 

^ reason to believe that the proclamation under the Infanticide Act 

(VIII. of 1870) of most of the villages in this district 
was made on insufficient grounds, the census of 1872 
having been shown to be utterly incorrect as regards the Benares division, and 
the magistrate believes that infanticide is not now practised by any of the 
clans. From the 1st April, 1883, 26 out of the 38 proclaimed villages were 
accordingly exempted. The other 12 remain on for the present, because, 
although there is no strong case of guilt made out against them, yet the 
statisti<^ returns of- births and deaths during the past eight years are not 
satisfactory, and leave it doubtful whether girls are as carefully looked after 
as boys. The population of the 12 proclaimed villages is 1,157. 

There is as yet no regular jail in the district. TJnder-trial prisoners are 
jaiU confined in the magistrate’s lock-up (havaldt) at Bal- 

lia, but convicted offenders are lodged in the district 

jail at Ghfcipur. 
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Before proceeding to the next bead, the fiscal I.istory of the district, ifc 
Present area, reTenne, convenient to give details of area, revenue, and 

and rent. f^^ir the district at the present time ; but it must 

be borne in mind that the areas are only approximate. The total area 
according to the latest official statement (1881^ was 1,144*4 square miles, of 
■which 791:*8 were cultivated, 146*1 cultivable, and 203 5 barren ; and the area 
paving Government revenue or quit-rent was 1,094*9 square miles (745*7 
cultivated, 142*7 cultivable, 197*5 barren). The amount of payment to Gov¬ 
ernment in 1881, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 6,29,399 J 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 7,85,372. The cesses consisted of Rs. 58,116 
on account of patwari cess (abolished from 1st April, 1882) ; Rs. 81,672, 
acreage cess; Us. 84, twelve per cent, cess; Rs. 9,902, commuted jdgirs {vide 
supra p. 46 ; and Rs. 6,199, road cess. The amount of rent, including local 
cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 17,40.941. 

This, the youngest district of the old Benares province, can only be said 
to have a fiscal history in respect of its constituent 
sub-divisions. Reserving, therefore, to the parganafa 
ihiB detailed account of tfi© arrangements made at the permanent settle¬ 
ment and the later modifications, it will suffice here to show in tabular form 
the revenue that, according to the jt{n4^Akbariy was assessed in the time of 
Akbar, the amount at which Mr, Duncan’s settlement was fixed in 1790, and 
the present reventie :— 


Farganah. 

Revenue in the j4!^£n-£- 
AkbarL 

Demand at per¬ 
manent settlement. 

Present demand. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Ballfa 

31,250 

1,75,474 

1,56,482 

Kbarid •«. 

36,1431 

Not separately given in 
the jil'fn, but included 
in the revenue of Fa- 
tehpur-Bihia. 

1,0 ,9.45 

1,23,156 

Boaba ... ... 

67,325 * 

68,909 

JSIorachife 

23,554 1 

66il78 

70,690 

Irfikhnesar ... 

3.166 2 

20,273 

20,273 

Sikaudarpui^ ... 

42,660 

1 ^ 31,5313 

1,65,193 

Bhad^u ... ... 

5,732 

21,791 

25,508 

Total 

1,42,605 

5,92,567 

6,30,216 


^ In addition to the cash payment, there was a payment on account of adf/arghdl^ a 
*wietj of such as customs, transit duties, &c. This amoiuued to about Ks, 7o| for 

Hs 22* fur Kopaehit, and Rs. 21 for Lakhuesar. ^ One mahEl, Chandpur on the 

which was formerly on the Saranside of the river, was settled in the fc>aiuD distriut, and 
IHwiWaliwder In the Shahabad district. ^ This was the final revenue, the oiigiual oxk& 

Ik Mr. Stiakespear's Sdeeiioias (Rs, 1,02>427) having been a progressive demand. 
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As regards Akbar’s assessment, we need not repeat the explanation given 
and the dednctions drawn in the correspunding portion of the Gh4zipur memoir. 
Interesting from an antiquarian point of view though it be, Akbar’s assessment 
could not be taken as a test of what the district pelded tiien or could yield 

now. 


As elsewhere in the Benares province, the defects in Mr. Duncan’s settlement 
S«TisiaD of settlement compelled the undertaking of a revision. This revi- 
la 1837-41. gjQQ Pqj. gifeandarpnr and Bhad&on made by Mr. 

B. (now Sir B.) Montgomery in 1837. It was followed by a ftirther revision 
of records and re-adjustment of settlement in some alluvial lands by Mr. Wed- 
derbnm in 1847. These two parganahs, as the reader has already learnt, 
were at that time included in the Azamgarh district. The other parganahs of 
the present Ballia district, vis., Kop4ohit, Ballia, Sharid, Lakhnesar and 
Dokba, were, with the exception of Do4ba, included in Mr. Duncan’s settle¬ 


ment. Dokba was left ont of Mr. Duncan’s arrangements as, until 1818, it 
belonged to the Bhkhabad district (see separate notice of Do4ba. post), and 
was included in the settlement of that district. A revision of records, follow¬ 
ing on a regular survey of DoSba, was carried out by Mr. Eaikes in 1840; 
that oflSeer during the same year superintended the preparation of settlement 
records for parganah Kharid, and in 1841, for parganahs Kopkchit and Lakh- 
nesar. The preparation of records for the Ballia parganah took place in 1840. 
Daring these operations, some slight enhancement of the revenue demand was 
effected, not by any infringement of the permanant settlement, but by bring¬ 
ing under asswsment alluvial increment and lands that for any reason had 
rid’been incfuded in that measure. These consisted chiefly of resumed mudfis 
or revOTue-fpee tenures, and of others held on invalid titles. Details of these 
operations, as full as the records will allow, have been given in the parganah 


Taken at 55 percent, on the returned rental of the district, a re-settlement 

tempo¬ 
rary settlements of other districts are made, would 
apparently yield Es. 9,57,550, an increase of Rs. 3,28,150, or over 50 per 
cent, on the present demand. But even this does not sufficiently show how 
lenient the permanent settlement is, when viewed with regard to the present 
ciroumsfainoes of the district. For it should be observed Lt the advantages 
or the light assessment have not been reaped wholly by the zamind^rs. Thte 
^vantages have fo^ately been largely shared in by the privileged and occu¬ 
pancy tenants, and the rent-roll of Bs. 17,41,000 is nothing like the rental 

1 
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that would be paid by unprotected or shikmi tenants. Lands for which the chief 
tenant pays only Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 per bigha can be sublet for Rs. 5, Rs. 10, and 
oven Rs. 15. Mere tenant-right, in parts of this district, frequently brings over 
Es. 200 per bfgha, or Rs. 166 per acre, a price probably quite unparalleled in 
temporarily-settled districts. Although no special inquiry has been directed to 
ihe subject, it is a fair conclusion to be drawn from the hnown capacities of the 
district, that if rents were raised here to the average of rents in heavily-assessed 
districts up-country and assessment made on that corrected rental, the land-^ 
revenue would not be short of 12 likhs (Rs. 12,00,000) at least, or double the 
present demand. 

. It must not be inferred from this criticism that the permanent settlement 
was unduly lenient on the whole, having regard to the circumstances of the 
country at the time. The country had long suffered from mal-administration 
and internal feuds. Mr. Duncan described Kharid as being almost a desert 
when he visited it In fact, the settlement in many cases was felt to be very 
heavy,andforsome years the revenue was collected with much difficulty, estates 
hemg frequently sold for arrears. Compared with a modem settlement, the 
was, however, marred by many inequalities, such as 
Would be impoBBibfe at the present dlay* The mahar^a of DWimAon holds the 
mah&l of Singahi in DoSba, comprising 10 villages, al a gold mohasr per vil¬ 
lage, or a total of Rs. 304. The present rent-roll of that mah&l is returned at 
Rs. 48,672 on a cultivated area of 14,364 bighas. The turbulent Sengars of 
Lakhisesar (thanks to their determination and unity) secured the settle¬ 
ment of their parganab at an average rate of 8 anas per bigha. Some mahdis 
are not so well ofij and, perhaps, could not be re-settled even now at any very 
considerable enhancement. 

In the revision of settlement made by Mr. Raikes, the village boundaries 
- . -. X ^ were, for the first time, laid down by a regular theodo- 

lite survey ; this survey, indeed, was the first of any 
kind made in the district. The field maps, however, for the interior of each 
village were not drawn to scale, hut were mere eye-sketches to illustrate the 
or detailed measurements of each field; and, consequently, although, 
considering the way they were drawn, they are wonderfully correct on the 
whole ; ii is not always easy to reconcile the shape and position of a given 
field with the village map. 

TSo effective measures were taken, after Mr. Raikes’s revision, to correct 
the village records from time to time. The rent-rolls annually filed were mere 
tsfiqpfes of those that preceded them, or were clumsily falsified by the paiwdri 
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to suit the interest of that party in the village to which he allied himself, Ixr 
course of time, the village records of the Qhdzipur district, in which most of 
Ballift was ineltided, became a by^word and reproach to the district, and the 
advantages of the revision of settlement seemed in danger of being lost. The 
attention of Government was called to the matter, but the question of cost 
stood in the way, as there could be no additional land'-revenue raised to meet’ 
the expense* As, however, it was considered to be incumbent upon the zamln- 
dars to file correct rent-rolls, and to be their interest to do so, an attempt- 
was made, in 1867-69, to correct the village papers for all villages of which 
the aamindars were willing to pay the cost 5 and a deputy collector was ap¬ 
pointed to carry out this idea. The staff appointed was inadequate, and arrange¬ 
ments for supervision scarcely existed. After going on for about two years 
the matter was dropped. This revision, known by the name of Baldeo Bakhsh, 
the deputy collector appointed to carry it out, comprised 430 villages in the^ 
present Ballia district. The field maps of Baldeo Bakhsh were drawn to scald 
and are very good ; and the village papers prepared by him are a great improve¬ 
ment on what they superseded. But they were never sufficiently tested, and 
cannot be confidently trusted. It has also to be borne in mind that this revi¬ 
sion, carried out on behalf of the zaminddrs, was not a revision of settlement as 
contemplated by the Revenue Act, and, therefore, these records are not autho¬ 
ritative ; that is to say, a record of dr, for example, in these papers is no proof 
ttiat the land is dr. As only a minority of the zamind&rs of the district agreed 
to pay the oosi^ and, as there 'wm no means of compelling them, this revision 
Iho radical defect that it could not include the whole district. « 

At lie mme time that thit was taking place, the preparation of village 
papers for parganah Lakhnesar was undertaken, under the orders of Govern¬ 
ment, by Munsbi DeM Parshad, the tahsilddr of Basra, and was completed. 
Here, again, the maps were the best part of the work. Kumerou? errors were, 
on examination, found in the papers. This partial failure was' due, as in the 
previous case, to insufficient supervision, the tahsildfir being expected to carry 
on the ordinary work of his tahsil in addition to the revision of settlement of 
the most difficult parganah in the provinces. Of the partial failure of this 
record as a record of proprietary tenures, vide infra. The above remarks, it 
should be stated, apply only to that portion of Ballia which until 1879 belonged 
to Ghazipur. 

At length, the Government, having overcome the difficulty of the ways 
and means, agreed to a cadastral survey and regular revision of settlement of 
.the Ghazipur district, The parganahs of Lakhnesar, Kop4chit, Kharid, Ballia^ 
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md Do6ba were brought nnder settlement by G, 0. No* 1148, dated 5th Joljj 
18^. Ibe work was entrusted to the collector, aid^ by two deputy coU 
lectors, and may be complete in 1885. The real work of preparing the vil¬ 
lage papers only began in November, 1882. The cadastral survey of these 
parganahs began in December, 1880, and is now {June, 1883) almo^ 
€X)mpIel6. The grant for the cadastral survey is Rs. 1,95,616 for both Ghdzi- 
pur and Ballia districts, and for settlement work it is, for Ballia district only, 
Bs. 1,65,796. 

No statistics are available from which an aecnrate idea can be obtained, 
for the whole district, of the extent to which, during 

AileDauoufl. , . ^ o 

British occupation, the ownership of land has been 
irsnsfwred. Partial statistics, howerer, embracing parganahs Sikandarpnr and 
Bhaddon, are araiiable. Eren in temporarily-settled districts, where pri^racted 
iavestigatiims have been directed to this sabject, little reliance conld be placed 
spcm the statistics after ih^ were ocdleoted. As an indication of the market 
price of land, sales at angtion a&rd a very unsafe test; whereas, with regard 
^ pmats aslesg, ^ reeoidad pcke is very fteqaently more or less, according 
^^isie ^ lav or a poasiide dainumt 

by zig^tcifpee-eafitiBB,%a»flvope ai^Qa% tber^ 

fbre, that we might draw froox &a i^aiis&s^lf’ve poeseMsed dke 

district, would require a large mar^ fw emH*. Taking the' sfatiatica ^al we 
possess, it would seem that the following prices per acre were during the year 
jaentioped realized in the parganahs (Sikandarpnr and Bbadfion) to which those 
statistics refer 


Period* 

1 Atebaos fbiob pes agbb op lavd. 

Percentage 
of area 
alienated to 
total area. 

1 

1 By privaU mile. 

auction sale. 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 




Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Bs. a. p. 


199S-18I8 

•«a 

at 



12 3 

1 11 6 

12-67 





aaa 

3 0 11 

4 6a 

1-16 

1832-4T 


mt,% 

12 14 6 

23 15 11 

3 11 1 

6 10 9 

9*56 

19MB-&8 


,, 

IS 13 9 

31 2 0 

4 14 9 

10 11 10 

2-24 

lese-es 

««• 

»»• 

S3 6 6 

36 0 6 

9 10 7 

14 15 6 

8-68 

18TO-7> 



33 1 0 

5J 4 9 

10 4 1 

16 4 10 

12*14 

* 









- She total number of transactions on which the above averages were struck 
AB<vptodt»--{aivate sales, 1,725 ; public sales, 338. The record as regards 
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ihB period pieoediDg tho motiny is very imperfect, as m at on<^ 

fuci thafc onlj 86 private sales are inclnded in the period before 1858. 
Dafoative though they are, the figures nevertheless point to a steady increase 
HI &e value of land, and they warrant the assertion that that value has 
BKMO than doubled since 1847. 

The above remarks refer only to a portion of the district; but from a state¬ 
ment prepared by the collector for the whole district, showing the alienations 
private sale that have occurred during the 12 years 1871-82, some idea of 
the great fluctuations in the average price, year by year, may be obtained. 


These are shown below 


Year. 

PMTATE BAIiB. 

Beoettfu-pad^g lands. 

JievenuB-frse lands. 

Kmmberol 

cases. 

Arerage price of 
land per acre. 

Number of 
cases. 

Average price of land 
per acre. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Es. 

a. 

P- 


199 

64 

2 

3 





‘ 1S71-72 

180 

48 

11 

7 

6 

72 

5 

4 

im-73 ... 

S47 

24 

3 

9 

4 

74 

6 

9 

1873-74 

998 

26 

14 

11 

«•< 


... 


1874-75 ... 

909 

SS 

11 

4 

2 

76 

0 

0 

1875-76 

275 

73 

2 

11 

4 

70 

0 

0 

1876-77 

220 

47 

0 

# 

5 

145 

9 

11 

1877-78 

244 

61 

15 

7 

2 

270 

0 

0 

1878-78 

381 

59 

3 

lOi 

. 9 

92 

3 

8 

1879-80 

179 

15 

10 

4 

12 

75 

12 

2 

1088-81 .«• 

27# 

39 

S 

10 

i ^ 





198 

43 

3 

8 

\ *•* 


... 



the larger i^oportion of these transfers^ both as regards number 
and area, look place in the western half of the district. The area of revenue- 
free lands transferred was, compared with the other class, very small, the largest 
in any year being 88 acres in 1879-80. What vitiates these tables to a large 
extoit is tite tenant-right of wbich mention has been made above. For exam¬ 
ple, the proprietary right in land held by a fixed-rate tenant, say at Rs, 2-8*0 
per acre^ is only worth so many years’ purchase of the rental ; perhaps 16 years’ 
pnrdiase, or Hs* 40. If dr land, however, its rack-rent to an under-tenant 
might be Es. 10, and the value Rs, 160; and as, since 1873, an ex-proprietary 
tenant-right iu dr land has been created, auction-sales are less than ever an 
indication of the value of proprietary rights in the soil. 

The chief landholding castes in the district are the R4jpat clans. The 

ImdhoMing «stM, parga«ahs where they are found have been mentioned 
in the account of the castes {vide eupra). In the 
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absence of statistics for the whole district, the proportions of the lands 
held bj the other castes cannot be exactly stated. In Sikandarpnr and Bha-^ 
d4on, next to the Rijputs come, among Hindus, the Bhiiiohirs; but the area 
they hold is less than a fourth of that in the possession of the former. Brah¬ 
mans are shown with about half the area of the Bhuinbars. The trading castes 
(Agarwalas, Baranw6rs, Kandus and Khatris) had a little less than the Brah¬ 
mans ; and all the other castes together had not as much as the Bhuinhdrs. 
The Muhammadans appear with nearly double the area held by the Bhuin- 
b£rs. It would be idle to guess at the proportions in the remaining par- 
ganahs. The average share of land held by proprietors can only be stated for 
the western parganahs. In Bhadaon this average area was 4*71 acres, of 
which 2*75 were cultivated; in parganah Sikandarpnr the total average area 
was 11*43 acres, of which 7*36 were cultivated. 

The chief notable of the district are shown in the accompanying list, 
which was submitted to Government on a revision 
laesOiBg fami les. ^ ^ Darbar list. On the present Darbfir list only 

liie five nau^ itsi B&^lioned are entered. These names include all really 
'well-4e-do w$$i Uimiiiial aam&idirs in BaQia, r^ident in tiie district, and are 
chosen as, in gr^t ineasiil%, dim le^resentalives 




2 Alaliaraja Prasad 

Sinh. 

2 Rajil Thikur Narain Deo. 

3 Babu Mabipfil Bahadur Sinb, 

4 B&bu Baghunandan Prasad 

Fande. 

5 b&bu H&dh£mohau Prasad 

Pande. 

a BAbu Sheopartap Narain 
Sinb. 

7 Shaikh Abdussamad 

8 Bilm Jugalkishor Sinh 

9 BAbu Deoki Prasad 


1 

Residence. 

Estimated 

income. 


Bs. 

Dnmraon, Sha- 

5,00,000 

hfibad district. 


Haldi, parganah 

2,500 

Ballia. 


Nagra 

6,600 

Bairia ... 

10,000 

Ditto ... 

6,000 

Bansdlh 

6,000 

PhaTHAtar 

9,000 

BAnsdfh 

6,000 

Basra ... 

25,000 

Eaiaila, Gbazi- 

7,000 

pur district. 


and Ballia. 




2,500 Harihobans RAjput* 


^ Bhiunhars. 


Harauni Rajput. 


tor in the district. 


tative of the wealthy firm 
of Purandar Lai. 
iamindar and a leading 
Takil at Ballia. 
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1 

Kaixie. 

Residence. 

Estimated 

income. 

Remarks. 

11 

IS 

B&bn Bafjo6tb Biob ••• 

Bibu Thikor Sinh 

Sbeopnrdiar 
Maoiar ••• 

j 

Rs. 

3,800 

5,000 

ITjain Rajput. 

BirwSr Rajput, leading 
^amiad^r in Manfar. 

IS 

14 

B&ba Beni Sink 

Bibn Sisbeshar Knnwar 

Sabatwar ••• 

Ditto 

8,000 

1,400 

f KinwSr RHiputs, zamindfirs 

3 of Sabatwar and neighbour- 
i hood. 

15 

16 

17 

18 

B£hu E&rcb&rm Sinb 

F£ba Sabdeo Narain Sinb ... 
B&bn Brijraoban Sinh 

B&bn Enldip Karain Sinb « 

Hajaali *•. 

Ohilkahar 

Ratsar ... 

1 Jagarsand ... 

2,400 

4,000 

2,000 

8,000 

Karcholia Rajputs, leading 

V zamind^rs in parganah 
j Kopachit. 

Birwar RSjput; has property 
in Kuch Beh&r also. 

19 

B&bn Bansbabadnr Sinb 

Takarsand 

3,000 

Haribobans El j put. 


The following are the names of persons paying more than Es. 5,000 revenue 
annually:—Mahdr^ja of Dumraon, with a rent-roll of Ks. 1,05,704 ; Bdbu 
Ganrishankar Prasdd, Rs. 11,266; Bdbu Harshankar Prasad, Bs. 10,870; Bdbus 
Sddho Ldl and Mddho Ldl, Es. 8,174; Baba Misri LSI, of the firm of Purandar 
Ldl of Basra, Bs. 5,586; Shaikh Abdnssamad of Pharsdtdr, Rs. 5,073. 


ICsbli&ja of Dnmrioiu 


A more detailed notice of some important families connected with this 
district may be of interest, and first in importance is the 
Dnmrdon family. The mahdrdja of Dumrdon, head 
back Ms pedigree 87 generations to Edja Vikramaditya 
cC whom the mnibat era of the Hindus is reckoned. The first 

settkrr in Bhcgpur parganah of Shdhabad district was Bdja Sdmi Sdh, from 
whom the present rdja is 18th in descent. The mahdrdja of Dnmrdon o#ns 
nearly the whole of parganah Doaba and nearly a third of parganah Ballia. 
He is the largest proprietor in the district, and derives more than a third of his 
income from it. He pays Rs. 89,109 as Government revenue, and has a rent- 
roll of Rs. 2,82,241. The hereditary estates of the family have been greatly 
enlarged by judicions private and auction pnrchases. The present mahdrdja, 
Eddha Prasdd Sinh, succeeded his father, Maheshar Bakhsh, in December 
1831, and was installed at Dumrdon by Sir Ashley Eden, lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, the following February. He is a man of no energy or capacity and 
takes little or no part in the management of his extensive estates. The Dum¬ 
rdon family is noted for its litigiousness, and, formerly, for its great success in 
litigation. It is one of the principles of the management to appeal every 
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adverse decision and carry the ease to the highest court of appeal. A tenant 
or neighbour of the naahfirfija, therefore, who has a dispute with him has to 
reckon npon litigation of unknown length if he carries his case into court,*and 
the knowledge of this must have some deterrent effect even upon persons whose 
cases are good and sound. As a rule, however, the mahArAja meets with oppo¬ 
nents as litigious and obstinate as himself; and the sturdy Bajput and Bhuinh^r 
tenantry in Ballia have, on the whole, maintained their rights and privileges, 
and hold their land at fair rates. 

Harsbankar Pras4d and Oaurishankar Pras&d are descendants of the 
famous amil Deokfnandan, of whom some aceount 

Deokinandan’s deaoendantsu . . * ^ ^ 

has been given in Azamgabh and Gh/zipub. llie 
estates are at present under the Court of Wards ; revenue, Rs. 5,054; rent- 
roll, Rs. 22,136. 

The Maharini Saranmai of Kasimhazdr, Bengal, Member of the Imperial 
Order of the Crown of India, holds as jd^rddrin the 
tainkas of Haihaunj and Mundikri in parganah 
Edbarikl and talnka Duha-Behra, in parganah Sikandarpnr. The zamindars of 
Hathanij ai»d Mundi4ri having made de&ull in payment of rev^ne, th^r 
rights were sold in exeentiem of decrees 6^ arrears, and sbe is now zamlu- 
d£rin as well as jdgirddrin. A full history of the jdfftr will be found in Dr. 
Oldham’s Memoir, II., 56-60. It was originally known as tlie jdffir of Eanto 
Babu, an alias of Diwan Kishn Kanth Nandi, the confidential private secre¬ 
tary of Warren Hastings. It was bestowed on him by the latter on 10th 
January, 1785, as a provision for his religious observances, and was to be 
enjoyed by him and his descendants. The estimated value of the jdgir was 
Ea 10,000. At the time of the permanent settlement, the jdgir was in posses¬ 
sion of Raja Loknath, son and successor of Kantu Babu. R4ja Lokn4th died 
in 1818, leaving his son, Hari N&th Eae, a minor. The estates were, daring 
the minority, taken under the management of the Calcutta Revenue Board and 
given in farm to Mr. Dacosta, an indigo-planter in the neighbourhood. In 
1835, Raja Hari Nath Rde died, and as his son, Kishn Nath R4e, was a minor, 
his states were again taken under the management of the Calcutta Revenue 
Board. In 1844, Kishn Nath Rde committed suicide. He left no male issue, 
and by will alienated his property from his widow, the present Mahardni Sa- 
nmmai. Pending an inquiry into the validity of the will, the estates were 
taken under the management of the Court of Wards. The will was pronounced 
invalid; but effect bad hardly been given to the orders for placing the mahk- 
poBpeesipn, when the Local OoTemment ordered (G. O.No. 549 of 14th 
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February, 1848) fclie atiacbment of the with a view to assessing it to land 
mvenne. A suit was brought by the maharani to contest the liability i6 
ms&mmmty and on 16th September, 1858', a decree in her favour was given 
by the jndge of Gh^'pur, and was upheld on appeal by the Sudder Diw^nx 
Adiiat on 17th December, 1860. 

The estates of Masdma Bibi, heir of Shariat-uIIah Khan, jagird^r of Sonwfini^ 


ihe Smwioi jdfftr comprise 14 villages in parganah Ballia, with a net 
proSt of Rs. 32,700. Shariat-ullah, a native of 
Bardw&x in Lower Bengal, was mvmsM, or native I^ersian secretary, 
ef Warren Hastings. The yigir was bestowed on him by the latter in 
recognition of his zeal, meritorious conduct, and long standing in the sei'vico.” 
Shariat*uII4h died about 1790, leaving two widows, Talamand and Jugna^ 
and two children, a son by the former named Ghulara KtAo, and a dano-hter 
bj the latter named Haslna. On his father's death, aimlim Khda entered 
into possession of talnfca Sonwani, and eontintied so until 1811, when ho died, 
^Ting a widow, Manji Bibi, but no issue. On his death, his estates were divi- 

7 relatives, ew., mother, wife, aunt, and cousin, 

in 1812, his cousin Hasina married Tassadduk Husain, sarsishtadar of the 
magis ra s court of Jannpnr. By him she had one daughter, Masiirrid, 
tte present jagfrdSrin. After Tassadduk Husain’s death, his relatire, Jaldl 

hLuI^u Jaunpur civil court, persuaded 

Mauii Bim KhSn’s widow, 

. ^ lohg- 001 ^ of qaarrel, conspiracy, and litigation follow-^ 

^ 60-68) with a 

as follow^ interest of the subject klone would not justify 

. ter» fa iw, ft"°fadm f rr™' 

o..rt. aJi Bibi 

Bakhsh by Masfima Bfbi • in the t- ® against Jal6l 

was sold by auction on 20th November 1863 Bakhsh’s share 

holder, who thus acquired the en&e !l n ^ ^"® ‘ 

idffirddrin't family the estate becam/ h extravagance of the 

J estate became heavily involved, and at the request of 

O 
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E&jput families. 


the proprietor was, in 1869, taken nnder the management of the Court of 
Wards* The management by the Court of Wards, after pmlmged litigation 
with the creditors of the estate, has failed to extri ate it from debt The 
estate is now for sale to liquidate the debts. Ahmad Husain KLan. grandson 
and only male descendant of the j4girdarin, has been taken into Government 
service as tahsfl peshkdr. 

Baghunandan Prasad Pande and his two nephews, Radha M5dho Pra«ad 

The BairiaPinJes’estates. K^dha Mohan PrasSi, are Bhiilnhdrs residing 

at Bairia. Formerly members of this family were 
land agents in this district of the Dumraon raj and acquired much property 
in their own right. They have of late years quarrelled with the mah&^ja, 
but one of them still holds some leases under him- Under a decree obtained 
by the maharaja, Radbamohan is being slowly sold up ; the other two are 
still moderately well oft. 

The chief representatives of the Bijput families 
are given in the list on a former page. 

Proprietary and cultivating rights in the soil of Ballia are held in every 
T«n«rMOlite 0 »il varietj and complication known to the kw. And 
plexusjof MaiBrewgtso^iaHj. ^ present Bept B^wmm Iiaw of these pro¬ 
vinces is mainly a redaction of the law ohudniBg in, or impooed np&m, 
the temporarily-settled district'?, it often proves a Procrustean bed for tba 
actnal facts of this district. There are tenures and customs that are not fully 
or explicitly set forth in the law, and there is not a little difficulty, at times, 
iu asoertaining what particular provision of the law applies to the special cir¬ 
cumstances of a case. Another difficulty is felt where the law on the face of 
it is clear enough, but the customs of the country ignore it. Uevertheless, 
beneath the tangled web of tenures and varieties of rights in the soil of which 
the actual cultivator is often happily quite unconscious, there is a real uni- 
fornuty, which fiscal and legal technicalities obscure, but do not destroy : and 
this uniformity cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

The land is held in small holdings by the Rajput and Bhiiinh&r tribes and 
OnacT^jing B&iloraiitj the Brahmans that accompanied those tribes when 
m teomrea. conquered the country from the aboriginal Bhars 

and Cbems* By them the land was reclaimed and cultivated ; and the fortune 
cf war, the changes of laws, and the chicanery of schemers, have not iu the 
^M^^idegrm weakened their connection with it. Whether the sturdy Edjput 
direci to the Govemmeut for his little holding, or to one of the brother- 
f between him and Government, or to the interloping auction- 
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puitsiiBsdf that bought up the zamlnddri right in the evil days when a default lu 
psjiag revenue by the Idmbo/tddr (in whose name settiement of revenue was 
iBttde) brought whole ialu&as ^ to the hammer, or to the wealthy creditor into 
irboee possession the proprietary right has passed on failure to pay the debts 
contracted either by imprudence or misfortune, or to the jdyirddr to whom 
the Government interest in the revenue has been assigned,—his grip on the 
soil remains the same. The nature of his tenure, and whether his annual pay¬ 
ment tfn account of it is called rent or revenue, merely affect, just as do the 
varying seasons, the amtuint of profit he draws from it, Where his proprietary 
nght has passed away he has, nevertheless, genex'ally managed to maintain his 
ground as a privileged tenant, like the vast numbers of his fellow-clansmou 
whose proprietary rights were never acknowledged at all. 

The difference between a community of privileged tenants andof;!am{«- 


Position Of landholders and f unfroqtlOntly 

pririleged teaansscontrasted, -u^ppons tnat, owing to the inequality of the original 

permanent settlement; the 'rent of a privih»god 
tenant is, in some places, a smaller proportion of tlio pnj(Uic(j of tlm 
soil tban the Government assessment elsewhere. In Doaba tlioro is hn), <.n,» 
proprietor, the maluir^ja of Dumrion, and in Lakhnesar ovory Sotiffir lliSjimt 
m the parganafl is a proprietor. Bat, owing to the much greater fertility of 
Doaba, the tenants there paying Rs. 3, Es. 4 or Es. 6 per dipAa, are maoh 
w^lthier men than the Sengars, upon whom the Government deLnd falls only 

generally the rents of the oommunilies of 
priwlei^ ^n^ It ,s useless to enhance, if you cannot oolleot your enhaaoed 

Mfcct at Btituh .ainWa”^ toM condiMoa of ilie oaUiva- 

Eriahrale. Oo ft, om 

b7 Croatian i„di,ia„., 
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property in the soil, and by imposing a force upon the clans stronger than theli? 
own, has weakened that cohesion by developing individuality, and by rendering 
less necessary for protection the bond of tribal union. The permanent settlement 
■was made with the landholding clans by talukas^ or great assemblages of vil- 
lages, containing hundreds or thousands of co-partners in interest Although, 
in the eye of the law and in the outward form of the tenure, these talukas 
still for the most part endure and appear as units on the revenue registera, 
this unity is rather a technicality and an embarrassment i it is a ■unity that is 
everywhere broken through, and even where, by operation of the law of 
partition, it is not cast off altogether, means are found for evading it The 
land is not now truly said to be held by clans, or even by communities, but 
rather by individuals or small families. The mainstay of the small zamindar 
is his sir holding; and in respect of his share of the common land, held by 
tenants, he is liable, if poor, to be ousted from it altogether, and if not, is left 
to collect from each tenant the share of the rent that appertains to him. In 
some cases, by an irregular private partition, some tenants are assigned to one 
dmeliolder and some to * another. In other cases the rent is collected by the 
ItefU of the Tilkgo (not necessarily by the recognised lamharddrs only) 
and goes to pay the QurmmmM tWeum Eveiywheffe there is the same 
struggle to separate the individual from the community, and m avoid a oon^- 
mon responsibility. The law of partition is slow, burdensome and costly; and 
the comparative infrequency of resort to it tends to conceal the extensive prao- 
lieai partilion that is everywhere going on. 

To pass from this general dissertation to a more particular exposition, 

the case of Lakhnesar parganah may be first cited. This 

Complicated te- . , n. 

mires in parganah parganah, containing 134 mauzas^ belongs to the Sengar 

iakfanesar. Rfijputs, and, at the permanent settlement, was settled 

in the lump with the chaudhris, or leading men, for Rs. 20,501. Omitting 
to notice here particulars of historical interest given elsewhere, we pass on to 
fee year 1802, when a re-settlement at the same j^ama was made, distri¬ 
buted over 35 mahdls. These mahdh are not simple aggregates of villages 
(fn(mz<u)j but a confused intermingling of mauzas and parts of manzas^ to 
an extent believed to be unparalleled elsewhere. Ostensibly, for example, 
mahdi Amarpatti north includes seven villages; bat, when the matter comes 
to be looked into, it will be found that portions of these villages belong to 
other mahaU as well. Thus, parts of the village of Basti belong to eight 
other makdlB besides Amarpatti. On the other hand, besides the villages osten- 
Idonging to fee rnakM^ there are portions of 25 other villages, scattered 
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oTer tbe parganab, also included in it. So that, instead of comprising the whole 
0 f 7 mmmsas, the jnahdl Amarpatti includes no single mauza entirely, and is 
made tip of portions of 32 villages. The reason of this curious interlacing is, 
|m>bably, that, in the first instance, the division of the pargaiiah into mahdls 
followed certain tribal sub-divisions; that is to say, all the land belonging to 
the descendants of certain families, whether residing together or scattered over 
the parganab, was created into one mahdL This is further complicated by the 
local custom>f interchanging lands. Thus a Sengar resident in N%pnr owning 
land in Athila, 10 miles off, would exchange some of his Athila land with a 
resident of Athila owning land in Nagpnr. This exchange would in some cases 
have the effect of bringing the Nagpur land into the Nagpur mahdl and vice versd; 
but, generally, the mahalvodr arrangement would not be aflrected. The inter¬ 
change of lands has confused whatever bond of family union distinguished the 
original mahdls ; and even in the beginning, the mahdlwdr arrangement was not 
a complete distribndon by families. We, consequently, find that a man owning 
land in only one village pays revenue in 5 or 6 mahdls; and,eon^rersely, a man 
owning land in. a dozen villages may pay in one mahdl only. Add to this that 
for some unknown reason the revenue rate fell unequally on the different 
mahdls and now varies from 2 anas to Rs. per bigha. 

Until 1868 no register of proprietors was made for this parganah, and the 
collection of revenue was a dark matter managed by the hdndngo and the pat^ 
tedrisy who, with the aid of numeiH)us ehaptdsisy contrived in some way to make 
% loiaL Nobody in the whole parganah knew what amount was the just 
proprietor. When a register came to be compiled, it was 
found, ©wing to its uuwieldiness, to be comparatively useless. The entries and 
names were estimated at 20,000. This was owing to repetition, as the male 
population of the Sengar clan in Lakhnesar is only 8,896, and also to the failure 
to diseriminate the personal shares of the shareholders in undivided lands- 
Thus, to find the revenue payable from an individual bearing the name Ram- 
bafchsh, it would be necessary to add up a dozen entries in which his name 
appeared, and as in five or six entries his name would appear in common with 
others, it would be necessary to ascertain his particular share in those entries 
probably an impossible task. 

Such is the c^mpKcated state of proprietary tenures in Lakhnesar. It 
may he observed that the complication is for the most part introduced from 
without, consisting only in the relations between the landholders and the 
Government. The uniformity underlying it has been already pointed out 
and, briefly stated, consists in this, that each individual or small family now 
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and depends upon certain well-defined and known lands, indepen¬ 
dently of all complications of mamas^ mahdh and pedigrees. The common 
land is managed by a few of the leaiing men of the village, and its proceeds go 
in common expenses for charity or rejoicings, or towards payment of the Gt^v- 
^ninent demand. The lambarddri arrangement, that is, the collection of reve- 
nne through a headmen, who in turn collects from his co-sharers and gets a per¬ 
centage for his trouble—a system that works well in some districts, bat has in 
general broken down in Ballia—was never even attempted in this parganah. By 
a special arrangement a sazdwal or agent was appointed by Government, and 
paid Rs. 1,200 a year by the Sengars to collect the revenue of the parganah* 
This payment has since been amalgamated with the Government demand, and 
the colleclions are made by the tahsildar of Rasra. 

In the adjoining parganah of Kopachit the first division is into talukas. 

TenuwB in par- 0^ these the principal are Chit, Firozpur, Hajauli, Garwar, 
gBiMih Kopachit. Chilkahar, and Ratsar, held all by Kausik and Harcholia 




Taluka Chit. 


Rlypnts. 

T!m potion of the original landholders in talnka Garw&r has been sim¬ 
plified to their disadvantage by the loss of their proprietary 
rights*. into hmM of ^ |>eoldnandaa the 

£mi}, whose descendants are Harsliankar Pras&d and Ganrisfaiixikar Prasad, 
the lattar a lunatic and the former a spendthrift. The estate, as already men¬ 
tioned, is now under the management of the Court of Wards* 

Talnka Chit likewise passed by auction sale into the hands of the Bairia 
P&ndes ; but the ex-zamindars murdered their agent and 
geoerally behaved so tnrbulently that the anction-piircLase 
(a rather iniquitous business in itself) was, for the benefit of both parties, 
cancelled, and the original zamjnddrs (Kausiks) were restored. The distribu¬ 
tion of land, and the rights of the zamiiid4rs, were confused and unequal, and 
the heroic remedy of a partition has been applied, resulting in the formation 
of 27 perfect mahdlsj of which 12 are sub-divided into 46 imperfect mahdls^ 
making a total of 73 mahSsj perfect and imperfect. 

The tenuri^ in other talukas in Kop&chit and the oi»hBr parganahs of the 
Tenures of other par- district are those known as patilddri and imperfect paU 
iiddrl and described in the Azamgarh notice. Some of 
talukas are divided by regular, perfect or imperfect, partition, carried out by 
^nrt; and all are snfa-divided into pattis by a khethat division, which gives 
a greater or less share in every mauza and every quality of soil. Khet- 
bv.. fields^ to %§ universally foUoweim-partmoffis^ rngoiB^r 
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or irre^fular, in this district 5 and it has always been found impossible to get tbe 
sharer 10 agree to compact partitions, such as would give to each sharer a sin- 
compact tract as his individual share. The sharers invariably insist upon 
retaining their own scattered >i{r holdings, and upon having their share made 
up of patches of every description of land, waste or cultivated, that is to be 
found in the maAdl, A partition map in this district is, therefore, a most varie¬ 
gated picture; much as if a sheet of paper were splashed at random with 10 
mr 12 diflFerent colours. 

la contrast to this excessive distribution of proprietary right, whicb, as we 
Mab^ja of Dnmt&ou’s already remarked, tends to assimilate the con- 

ptoperty, dition of proprietors and privileged cultivators, may 

beset off the great property held by the maharaja of Dumr4on, which is preserved 
from breaking up by a family custom of primogeniture. A large portion of 
this is hereditary in tbe family, and the rest has been acquired by purchase at 
a cheap rate. Nearly tbe whole of the r^ja of Haldi’s ancestral property has 
in this way passed over to the maharaja. The R 6 jput and Bhdinhar tenantry, 
however, hold their lands on generally easy terms. The mabardja is also the 
chief proprietor in Bhojpurand Bihia parganahs in Shahabad, across the river 5 
and thus owns tbe greater portion of both sides of the Ganges for its course in 
this district As a consequence of this, a special arrangement has been made 
with him by Government, in variation of the ordinary rule, whereby his assess¬ 
ment is not open to revision on account of changes by alluvion or diluvion. In 
^ long run, and over ja sf^i^ years, the gain from alluvion must be equa- 
hzed by Io&b ^flnvion ^ and, therefore, the one is set off against the 
other*. 

As the pennanenfc sefcHemeat was the charter of the zamfndSrs, so the 
ColtiTatiDg tenures, revision of settlement bj Mr. Eaikes, in 1839-41, 
may be regarded as the charter of the tenantry. All 
the tenants whose ancestors are fonnd recorded as cultivators in those records, 
are now secured as fixed-rate tenants, for there is no evidence attainable to 
prove that their tenancies began after the permanent settlement. Until eom- 
idetion, however, of the present revision of records, it will not be possible to 
state what proportion fixed-rate tenancies bear to the whole, but it is known to 
be very considerable. A tenure peculiar to the eastern portion of the district is 
the ffameddh (of uncertain derivation, a corruption, perhaps, of ffdnw-u<^rd) The 
normal form of this tenure is the grant at a fixed rent of a whole village, or 

to. definite tract within a village, to a communhy of 

Brahmans. Whore this can be inferred to have existed 
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at the permanent settlement, the tennre is proprietary J in ofchef -oases the pre-^ 
cise definition and legal quality are rather doubtfuL Ganwddhs m^j originate 
by grant, as above mentioned, by purchase, or even by mere usurpation on the 
part of the village headmen. In the last case it is confused with, and gene¬ 
rally indistingnishable from^ the tika istimrdri^ or ^ perpetual lease,’ another 
not nnfrequent tenure in which a whole village or definite part of it is leased to 
the mukaddam^ or headman, at a fixed rent. Iii the case of ganwddhs and 
Ms, the status of the under-tenants that pay rent to the ganwddhddrs and Hkd~ 
ddrs, is somewhat obscure, and has to be determined, when dispute arises, Ly 
iJte investigation of each particular instance. For it may happen that the 
ttoder-tenant is a mere tenant-safc-will, incapable by law of acquiring occupancy 
right by lapse of time, or he may be a fixed-rate tenant whose holding dates 
before the ganwddh or tika, or he may have acquired occupancy right under 
a ganwddhddf^ whose own tenure is recognised as proprietary. Another tenure* 
verging on the proprietary is the ‘ drdzi English,’ grants of land at low rents in' 
sepoys in the old company’s service, made by the zamindars at the instance of 
tbe Govcamment. In Sikandarpnr and Bhad&on there are similar ^wast-pro- 
prielary tennres, of %Mch the holdem are known as d^dziddrs and mmhakh^ 
khagiddrs, AzamgarhT]. 

Mr. Vangban found that more than &0 per cent of flie tenant-held land 
paid cash rents in the two parganahs Sikaiidarpur and 
Bhddaon. The custom of taking rent in kind is 
tmsiHted to any but upland rice-lands or to very low land liable to flooding, 
where, in either Case, the crops ate precarious. As a rule, cash-rents are not 
fixed with reference to the crops grown ; but this rule has exceptions, a special 
rate being in many estates levied for sugarcane and poppy. A further 
account of the customs that regulate the fixation of rent will be found under 
A^AMOabh. The circumstance of high-caste tenants paying a lower rate than 
other castes is brought out by the figures collected at the recent revision. 

Ordinary rents are at a rate per bigha, and the standard M^ha of the dis-^*^ 
trict is the Duncan Mgha, which is *6479, or nearly two-thirds of an acre. The 
lineal measure corresponding to this square measure is the Za^Aa=: 8 ^ feet. 
But as rften as not the rent is calculated on the village higJta, an indetermi-* 
Bate area of fluctuating dimensions, which, within the same village, may some¬ 
times be less, sometimes greater than, and sometimes equal to, the standard 
The fact seems to be that the village higha is now a mere hypothetical 
area for the purpose of calculating the rent, and was a device for preventing 
^rfleralion of tim rent when the survey of the district w^s made in 184<J. 
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if a tenant onltiTated 10 highas at Rs. 2 per higlio.^ and at the survey it 
waa feaad that bis bolding contained 11 standard bigkds^ then, to preserve 
iutaei both rent-rate and total rent, the entry of his holding would continue to 
show an area of 10 village bigha$. As the old area was rather a rough estimate 
than an actnal measurement, the village bigha would necessarily vary in. nearly 
every holding. 

In some villages in Doaba, to the rent thus calculated is added an item 
called or discount, which records the fact that rent was formerly paid in 

the Ganrshahi rupees current in Bengal; and, when the currency was changed 
lo the company's rupee of lesser intrinsic value, this bat^a^ or discount, was 
added to the rent Dodba, it will be reuaembered, originally belonged to Ben¬ 
gal. In other villages, again, in Ballia parganah only, there is an addition of 
adhkattia^ a term explained to mean 2^ gatthas or biswas {arhdi gatha being 
corrupted into adhkatiia)^ and to refer to the custom of levying rent for 2^ 
bt 9 WdB more per bigha than the actual area that the tenant might hold. This 
cess is generally considered illegal now, although, originally, it was perhaps a 
way of calculating the rent analogous to the fictitious village bigha^ Gdnw* 
kharchy or village expenses, is an item frequently added to the rent; and 
where it has always obtained, is considered legal. The bigha is divided into 
20 Mswas, and the biswa into 20 dhdrs ,* but in the eastern part of the district 
the bistoa is more commonly called a hotta\ as in Bengal ; and a measure of 
two biswasy called a monda, is frequently used. 

Hi© diiaf artide of trade is sugar, which is manufactured in the district and 
is exported chiefly to Bengal, but partly to Agra and 
Bombay- Oilseeds, gram, wheat, and coarse country 
cloths are exported to Bengal ; the imports in return being rice, spices, cloths^ 
iron, salt, Ac. Wheat is exported both east and west. As regards the avenues 
of traffic, the greater part of the district produce finds its way by boats down 
the Ganges and Gogra. On the former there are two principal wharves, one 
at Baliia and the other at Shukul Ohhapra. On the Gogra are also two, Maniar 
and Belthra, of equal importance to those on the Ganges, but overshadowed 
by the thriving mart of Rivilganj at the junction of the Ganges and Gogra, 
So registration of this traffic has ever been made. Besides the traffic 
on the Ganges and the Gogra, that of the Sarju, which joins the former, 
deserves mention. Rasra is the chief place of trade for this river, with which 
it is connected by unmetalled roads. The chief exports from Rasra are sugar^ 
shellac {ckapra), and impure carbonate of soda ^sajji). These go, in the rains, 
by boat from Pardhanpur on the Sarjn, 41 miles from Rasra J in the cold and 

9 
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diy season^ by road to Basar, 24 miles, and to GhSzipnr, 30 miles. Carbonate 
of soda isajji) is manufactured in the neighbourhood of Basra, and is des* 
patched by boat along the Sarju to Bengal. The extent to which the railway 
on the opposite side of the Ganges from BalHa is made use of for the local 
trajBBic cannot be exactly stated, but it ns believed that, owing to the want of 
good communications, it is inconsiderable- 

The manufactures of the district are sugar, opium, country cloth, indigo, 

^ saltpetre, and sajji (impure carbonate of soda) } but the 

SConafacttires# ^ 

first is of most importance. In and near the town of 
Sikandarptir, atar of roses and essential oils of sorts are manufactured; these 
are exported to Bengal. No detailed description of the methods of manufac¬ 
ture of any of these products, except that of «qyi, need be given here, as they 
have been amply treated of in the Azamqarh and GHi[ZiPtJR notices. 

All the indigo trade is at present in the hands of natives, with the eicep-' 
tion of a branch, at Parmarfdapur, of the Gattnar concern, 
whose head-quarters are in the Ghaczipur district, and[ 
two other branches of the same concern at Eapuri and Sariya. 

The nniaber of sugar refineries in the district is exceedingly large, those 
(having a net profit of Bs. 500) assessed to license 
tax in 1882-83 being 571. In Sikandarpnr alone 
Mr. Vaughan found 318 refineries in 119 villages, and one village, Siwfin, 
had as many as 25. It should be noted that only chzni is made in this district 
and not misH or crystallized sugar. The manufacture is so important and so 
well established that large imports of are made from Shahabad to supply the 
refineries. 

As regards the manufacture of cotton cloth the figures are not constant, 
but some idea may be formed from Mr. Vaughan’s esti-' 
mate, as regards Sikandarpnr, of the condition of this 
manufacture. In the whole pargauah he found 934 looms in 233 villages. None 
of the villages contained more than 50 looms, so that the industry, though 
widely spread, is a strictly rural one. It is said also to be steadily declining. 
Some specialities in the way of extra-fine or- extra-strong cloth are not no^lV* 
procurable. 

There are 435 crude saltpetre factories in the district: the quantity an*- 
S«ltpelx«. Unally manufactured is estimated at 16,475 maunde^ 

Most of the factories are in parganahs Kharid andf 
^ito^arpur, each of these parganahs having seme 200 w^orks, while the rest 
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ar^ scattered sparsely over the other parganahs of the district. The q[uanti<y 
of saltpetre refined in the district is estimated at 5,000 mannds. There are 
MX refining factories : two in parganah Kharid, at Binsdih ; and four in 
parganah Sikandarpur, two at Chichor, near Bilannja, and two at Bebra, near 
Beltihra, 

The quantity of idjji, or impure carbonate of soda, manufactured in Baliia 
is estimated at 11,400 maunds. The factories, 50 in 
number, are ail in the pargauahs of Bhaddon, Lakh- 
nesar, and Kop&chit, and the south-west corner of parganah Sikandarpur. Mr* 
D. Beid, Inspector of the Ghazipur circle of the Salt Department, describes 
tile manufacture of sajji as follows r—■ 

The rek soil is first scraped up and collected into long narrow beds 
(Jfeidri), of about one yard broad by 2 to 4 yards long. Water is then 
poured on it and allowed to stand for two or three days, till the sun has 
brought all the safji properties to the surface. The surface is then scraped 
carefully up and collected in heaps near the place where the boiler is intended 
to be made. A large hole is dug in the ground, say, for a medium-sized 
boiler, 15 feet broad, 25 to 30 feet long, and about 4 feet deep. Into this 
hole pillars of mud (clay) are erected at equal intervals all over it. On the 
top of these pillars, clay and straw arches, like the beams of a roof, are made ^ 
and when the whole is perfectly dry, the boiler is put on it. This boiler con¬ 
sists of a matting made of all the straw and refuse that can be procured, well- 
bomd iogetlw, and piastered over twice or thrice with clay. When dry it 
is eaineluMy Sfted on to, and fitted over, the rafters of the excavation above- 
noted. Bid^ of tibe same material are constructed and carefully fitted all* 
round it, so that none of the heat can escape from its lower edges. The sides 
and inside are then plastered with clay again, and when dry the pan is ready* 
The rek collection is then throwm in, and water added till it attains the- 
consistency of thin gruel. The fire is then lighted at both ends of the exca¬ 
vation, and a strong heat applied for some 20 to 30 hours. During the pro¬ 
cess of boiling, and as the carbonate of soda melts, the refuse mud is carefully* 
raked out and water added as necessary. After the sajji- has been prepared, 
tte whole is allowed to set and cool; when set, water is thrown on it to expe¬ 
dite the cooling. The ea^i is then in a cake from one end to the other of the 
boiler. It is then broken np into large pieces and taken out, A new boiler ■ 
has to be made for every operation, but the excavation and pillars last for a, 
whole season.’’ 
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Markets and fairs. 


Tbe villages where markets are held once or oftener in the week are ex-** 
ceedinglj numerous, but it will suffice to mention here 
those assemblages that combine religious observances 
with traffic in worldlf goods. Of these the Ballia fair (Mela Dadri) is the one 
which has more than local celebrity, and is attended by people from a consi¬ 
derable distance. A fuller account of it is given in the separate article (see 
Ballia town poe£}- The others are given below :— 


Place. 


Parganah. 


Date. 

Average 
(approxi¬ 
mate) at¬ 
tendance. 

Ostensible religious 
object 

Bndarpar 


Ballia 

... 

18th PhagCa and 
Baisakh. 

2,000 

Sheoratra. 

Deokali 

M. 

Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

10,000 

Ditto. 

Bhirug^sram 


Ditto 


30th Eartik or full 
moon. 

300,000 
to 600,OuO 

Bathins; in the Ganges. 

SbaQkarpur 

Maniar 


Ditto 

... 

24th Ohait 

4,500 

Worship of Devi, 


Kbarid 

... 

38th BaisAkh 

15,c00 

B ithing in the Gogra on 
the Akshaitritia. 

Chbataani 

*•« 

Ditto 


1 13tb PhAgun 

4,000 

Sheoratra. 



Ditto 


Ditto 

12,000 

Ditto. 



Dil^o 


1 Ditto ... 

16,000 

Ditto. 

Blstoigiira 


Do&ba 


SOthElkrtik 

16,000 

Bathing in the Tenga^ 
raha nala on the full 
^ nKxm. 

Lacblimfptir 

»•. 

Ditto 

wp 

ISth PhE2Tin ^ ... 

3,(W 1 

Sheoratra. 

Basra 


Lakhnesar 

... 

Prom Kuar STidl Ist 
to Knar sndi 10th. 

7,000 ! 

R6mHla. 

IHtto 

... 

Ditto 

... 

From 1st to loth 
Muharram. 

4,000 

Muharram. 

ima 


Ditto 

•at 

On Sunday in Bai¬ 
sakh. 

After every 6th or 
7th year. 

2,000 

Mela of GhAzi Mi6n. 

Bitto 

•M 

Ditto 

«»v 

14,000 

Mela in honor of N^th 
Baba celebrated by 
Hajpnts. 

Lakhnesardih... 

Ditto 

•w 

On Sundays in the 
month of S^wan. 

2,000 

Assemblage at the tomb 
of Sayytd Shah Jam&l 
andSayyid Shah Ea* 
mal. 

TJckhelara 

*«* 

Kop^Mt 

••t 

24th OhSiit MM 

6,000 

Bamnauami. 

Sooadih 


Sikandarpnr 

••• 

Ditto 

20,000 

Ditto. 

Sikandaipur 


Ditto 


Prom 1st to 10th 
Muharram every 
year. 

7,000 

Muharram. 


Wages. 


The average wages daring the half-year ending 31st December, 1882, 
for syces and horse-keepers was Es. 4 monthly ; for 
carpenters and blacksmiths, Rs. 7-8-0 monthly or 4 
&ias daily ; and for agricultural labourers, Rs. 4 monthly or 2 anas daily. 

He statement of prices for a series of years given in the Azamgabh 
notice may be taken as applying generally to this 
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district. It will suffice here to give the prices of the principal commodities at 


two periods in the year 1882-83 :— 


Articles. 

Average weight p 
rup 

16th March. 

urchaeable for one 
on 

16th October. 




M 

s. 

C 

M. 

s. 

c. 

W'ieat ... w 

•«« 


0 

16 

4 

0 

16 

8 

B&rlej 

• a« 

... 

0 

30 

0 

0 

25 

0 

Rice, best sort 


. 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

common 

•«. 

... 

0 

22 

8 

0 

15 

0 

Grsm ... ... 

... 

... 

0 

28 

12 

0 

26 

4 

arhar pnlse 


... 

0 

16 

4 

0 

19 

4 

„ mdnh or urd poise 

... 

... 

0 

17 

8 

0 

15 

0 

^ pulse 

... 


0 

B 

12 

0 

7 

8 

Gur (unrefined sagsr) 

... 


0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Gki ^ ^ 

• •• 

... 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1 

lOj 

Sarson. (rapeseed) 

• as 

... 




0 

13 

12 

Ok)tton ... .M 


... 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

Salt 

**• 

... 

0 

9 

6 

0 

11 

4 

Bk&sa (com husk, chaS and straw) 


*•> 

3 

30 

0 

3 

35 

0 

Grass ... ... 

##• 

... 

1 

22 

0 

2 

20 

0 

Firewood ... 


... 

2 

20 

0 

2 

20 

0 


Weights and measures. 


There is nothing special to the district to be noticed regarding money- 
lending and interest 

As regards weights and measures, the local ser weighs 103 tolas, that is, 
is just one-fourth heavier than the common ser of 82 
tolas. As regards the coinage, the Qorakhpuri pcdsa, 
a thick square disc of copper, is invariably used for small transactions, the 
G^vera^ment coin having a v^y restricted circulation. The value of the 
pmm wmim from time to time, but ordinarily 80 go to the rupee, 

ftm accounts of receipts and expenditure have been, up to the current 
District receipts and financial year, incorporated with those of Gh^zipur* 
e^ea^tote. following figures, however, will show the receipts 

and expenditure under the heads mentioned i— 


Receipts. 

1881-82. 

Charges. 

1881-82. 

Laad-revenme 

Cesses 

Xtleense-taz; 

Record funds ... 

Process-serving fe^ 

Magisterial fees and fines 

Pound receipts 

F«ry ... ... 

M^Gelltneons 

Total 

Es. 

6,34,206 

97,211 

28,345 

3,499 

1,319 

5,101 

1,158 

16,215 

431 

Revenue courts 

License-tax 

Record funds 

Charges for the service of rent 
suit processes. 

Criminal courts 

Pound charges 

Miscellaneous ... 

Total 

Re. 

38,954 

108 

1,260 

2,443 

14,361 

380 

I 100 

7,87,485 

57,606 
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Tie position of this district as regards the local self-government mea- 

Local ratesl and local snres lately introduced is one of deficit as follows 
self-government 5 ^^ balance of local cess available (1882-83) for local 

expenditnre was Es. 73,440. When from this is deducted Rs. 7,150 for gene¬ 
ral establishments, &c. (rig., district post, lunatic asylums, inspection of schools, 
training schools, district sanitation, and the district contributions to the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and Commerce), there remains available for expendi¬ 
ture under local control Rs. 66,290. The normal expenditure, however, on 
the various heads made over to local control except public works (i e., on 
education, medical charges, and village watchmen) amounts to Rs. 60,990, 
leaving a surplus of only Rs. 5,300 available for local public works. Under a 
recent resolution (C 272B.-R., dated 25th January, 1883), the normal expen¬ 
diture on public works has been fixed at Rs* 22,000, and for 1883-84 a special 
grant of Rs. 20,000 has been made. 

There is only one municipality in the district, at Ballia itself, and eight 
Municipality and house- house-tax towns, viz., Turtfpar, Sikandarpur, Rasra, 
tax towns. ficoti, Bairia, Sabatwar, Maniar and Bansdih. The 

aggregate income of the Ballia municipality in 1881-82 was Rs. 11,861 (in¬ 
cluding a balance of Rs. 3,770 from the previous year), and the aggregate 
expenditure Rs. 9,250. Ballia municipality largely depends upon the profit 
realised from the annual fair. The income and outlay of the house-tax towns 
will be found in the Gazetteer articles on each. 

During the year that the income-tax was levied, Ballia was included in 
Income and license Ghdzipur district, and the figures for il, as at pre- 
sent constituted, are not available. The license-tax 
levied in the district (under Act IL of 1878) yielded in 1881-82 a gross sum 
of Rs. 28,295 ; and after deducting the cost of collection the net produce of 
the tax, according to the official report, was Bs. 26,982. The incidence of 
taxation per thousand of the total population was Rs. 76*6 in towns with popu¬ 
lation exceeding 5,000, and the number of persons taxed per thousand was 2 ; 
while in smaller towns and villages it was only Rs. 51*4, and the number taxed 
2 in 1,000. Judged by the net collections Ballia ranked seventeenth in tha 
north-west provinces in 1881-82. 

Exdse is levied under Act XXII. of 1881 (repealing Act X. of 1871) 

_ . and Act I. of 1878. A brief account of the North- 

Sxcisc. 

Western Provinces excise system has been given under 
Cawsfobk. The following figures show the receipts in rupees for the year 
:—^license fees for vend of opium, 15 ; still-head duty, 12,756 ; 
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distiliel^ feesj 7} fees for license to sell native or English liquor, 12,940 ^ 
drugs, 7,983 ; madak and chandu^ 55; tdri^ 13,386 ; opium, 184; fines and 
Bibeellaneoas, 10; gross receipts, 475836 ; gross charges, 482 ; net receipts, 
46,854. In September, 1881, the oatstill system was introduced into Ballia 
tabsfi (which then compriaed half the district) ; and the following year it 
was extended to the whole district. The settlement of outstills made in Septem¬ 
ber, 1882, was for Rs 1,02,875 against Rs. 25,703, the proceeds under the 
distillery system for 1880, the last year it was in force. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp ActfL of 1879) and Court 
fees Act (VIL of 1870). The following figures give 
in rupees for the same year as the last the revenue 
tinder this bead i—/iziu/Zt and adhesive stamps, 784; blne-and-black docu- 
tnent stamps, 23,796; eouft-fee stamps, 86,167 ; duties, penalties and miscel- 
laneons, 686; total receipts, 1,11,433; gross charges, 1,103; net receipts 
1,10,330. 


In 1880-81, there were 3,463 documents registered under the Registration 

B^tration of 1877); and on these fees (and fines) to 

the amount of Rs. 6,684 were collected. The expenses 
of establishment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 1,466. 
The total value of all property affected by registered documents was 
Rs. 10,88,879, of which Rs. 10,17,499 represented immoveable and the 
remainder moveable property. 


jHi© number of criminal <ms4s disposed of during the calendar year ] 881 
ftwftinftimj amounted to 855, and the number of revenue cases 
disposed of amounted in 1880-81 the year ending 
SOth September, 1881) to 3,600. The local civil courts are the mnnsifis of 
Mia and Basra j but for purposes of civil jurisdiction the district is included 
with QhSzipur, and separate statistics of civil cases affecting this district can- 
not r^^dily be obtained. 

Ti» medical charges are in great part incurred at one central and one 
Medkaliduirges. dispensarj. The former is at Ballia and the 

_ ^ latter at Basra. They are both of the first class. 

The total district expenditure on dispensaries was, in 1881, Es. 7,194, of which 
68 a per cent, was defrayed by Government, the rest being paid from munici¬ 
pal^ funds, interest on investments, and subscriptions. The total number of 
both indoor and outdoor, in 1881, was 22,030, of which 15,455 were 
llmdns and 6,575 Musalmans. The average daily attendance was 225-89; and 
the ratio per cent, of men, 51-79; of women, 21-55; and of children, 26-66. 
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sallia. 


At the central dispensary 163 major operations (116 on the eye) wete pet* 
formed. Seven pounds of cinchona febrifage, at a cost of Es. 116, was distribut¬ 
ed on account of the fever epidemic, and a charge of Es. 247 was incurred on 
account of the cholera outbreak. 

The principal causes of mortality during the years 1880 and 1881, and 


Vital statistics. 


the number of deaths from each cause, are shown in 
the following table 
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lor Hnyobam) simikrly overeaiae the Cheriis in ilie Ballia and Kharid 
f^rganaha, and in their case something approadhing accaracj in dates may 
he preenmed; the pedigree of the Haldi family making this eyent hap¬ 
pen between the l$ih century {mde mpra p. 29). It was a century later 
162^ A.D.) that Sikandarpnr and Bhadkm parganahs were oyerrun by 
the Bale &4|puts under their leader Bhimsen. It would seom^ howeyer^ that 
there were Hindu and even Muhanaraadan settlers there wten the Bais invad¬ 
ers eama. [See separate notice of Sikandarpnr parganah Kopdchlt, 

agazo, preserve strong traditions of Cher6 rule, the. ruins at Pakka Kot being 
pmnted to m tiiose of a Cheru chief Mahipa’s stronghold, when he ruled over 
the country north of the Surahd lake. The Karchulia and Kausik clans of Rly- 
pnts seem to have occupied this part of the district, but no trustworthy traditions 
haye snrviyed regarding the time or circumstances of their conquest of it 
Two names of places in this district, those of Haldi and Kharid, are mention- 

Sefemices ia the His- ^ extracts from the Muhamma- 

toriesj Haldi and Kharid. historians. The first of these references is to the 

Tdrlkh-i-Jahdn Lodiy {V. 90) where Sultan Bahlol (died 1488A.D.) is said 
to have arrived in the town of Haldi and there to have heard of the death of 
a iiear relative. After passing some days there in mourning he went on to 
Jannpur. The other reference is to the Tuzak-i^Bdbati (IV., 283), where the 
Emperor Babar records the fact that when halting in the parganah of Arra*-, 
he received information that the army of Kharid was encamped at the junc- 
ticm of the (Janges and Sard ((3-ogra) on the farther side of the river Saru, 
wiiei^ ttiey had ooHecfced 100 or 160 vessels.’^ B£bar states that he regarded 
m Ji baatiie dbaiiHistralion on the part of the Bengal ruler, with whom 
iie mjB he was then at peace, and intimated to the Bengal ambassador, 
who came to wait on him in his camp, ^at ^^his master’s dominions should 
suffer no harm, either by land or by water,'’ provided that ihe army of 
Kharid was withdrawn; and the Emperor offered to send some Turks to 
accompany them on the march. From Erskine’s B&ber (page 500 et seq) we 
learn that the warning’was not taken, but that an action ensued in which 
B&bar defeated both the Afghans and the Bengal army, or the Khaii 1 army^ 
as it was called.” The date of this event is not given exactly, but it was appa- 
rei^y about 93€ Hijri (1529 A. D.), a year or so before Babar’s death®, Q3ie 
parage is maicly interesting from the confirmation it appears to throw upon 

» in BwMne’s ^p, 500) tMs name is given as Ari, a district lying between tbe Ganges 
ant tbe Son at tfeelr eonfitienee, in BehSr.” There we also read that Babar was at this time 
ooeopied in pnrsning Snlian Mahmud and other Afghtn chiefs who were in rebellion * Dr 
Oldham devotes several paragraphs to the description of Babar’s proceedings in this district* 
See GMxipwr Memoir^ VoL I., pages 7S—79. 


10 
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the tradition, to be mentioned presently, which makes Kharid to have been 
at that time the seat of a governor tinder the Bengal King. In a note to the 
passage, just quoted, the editor writes : Kharid appears to have included the 
country on both sides of the Gogra near Sikandarpur, and thence on its left 
bank down to the Ganges.” No authority is quoted for this remark, but it is 
apparently taken from a footnote to Erskine’s Baber, page 502, and chimes in 
most thoroughly with the local traditions. At the present day the visitor to that 
part of the Ballia district will find mins of former habitations or other buildings, 
almost continuously from Sikandarpur to the village of Kharid on the Gogra, 
Little is recorded even by tradition regarding Sikandarpur, that little being 

Ancient city of Ghazan- statement made in Part L as to the 

farabad (Kharid). derivation of the name from Sikandar, the Lodi Em¬ 

peror of Dehli, although it is doubtful if he ever visited the place, and a legend 
regarding the fort that has been given in the separate notices of Sikandarpur 
(post). But of Kharid tradition has a great deal to say, and, if it is to be be¬ 
lieved, the place was a town of some importance as recently as 150 years ago. 
As the matter is one of tradition, the native compiler of the account ^ may be 
permitted to tell his own story, which is as follows :—« 

^ Tte tract of country of which the eastern boundary reaches to the outskirts 
of Bfinsdfh and the western to the village of Kfaaira in the suburbs of Tartip4r, 
was the seat of a magnificent city called Ghazanfarabad,® It lay in the domi¬ 
nions of the kings of the east i Bengal), whose relatives held its viceroyalty. 
Sikandar Lodi, who erected a fortress at Sikandarpur, a town called after him, 
was OHO of the viceroys of this city. Ghazan farabad was situated on the banks 
of a branch of the Gogra river, and the beautiful stream flowed below the lofty 
houses of the rich courtiers and other officers of the realm. The main stream of 
the Gogra passed by the b£zar of Gothni, which at present forms the western 
boundary of the ShShabad district. The natural features of the country have 
since completely altered, and a streamlet, by the name of the Gandak, flows in 
that place. The present town Darauni was originally a muhalla of this city 
and bore the name of Ddranagar. To the west of it on the banks of the river 
there was a large muhalla named Umrpur^ which was occupied by Musalmins. 

^ Mnnshi Muliammad Khalfl, Deputy Collector, Ballia, who states that his narrativis is based 
Oft his own knowledae of the tradition and on Uie researches of Manlavi Bakhshish Ahmad, in 
whose family the office of Kazi was hereditary during Muhammadan rule, and with whom 
some historical records of the city are said to be preserved. He also quotes a work called the 
compiled by iCaulavi Saif 'Ali in 1163 Hijri (1749A. D.) « This would 

be a distance of about SO miles, but due ailowauce for oriental hyperbole must be made, 
and perhaps the country 8ub|ect to the governor of Kharid and not the city was really 
intended by the author of the from whom this description professes to be 
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It IS BOW called Ammarpur, The ruins of the old muhalla are no lonpr visible 
with the exception of that of a large mosque with three arched roofs.” 

Among the former residents of this ancient city is mentioned, by the writer 
. . f A jnst quoted, one Khan A’zam Khdn, who is said to 

near ^ mukhtdr ’ of Kharid, com¬ 

mander of the army, and Amir->ui~umra (chief noble/* To him is attribut¬ 
ed the building of a large mosque, the date of the foundation of which and the 
name of the sovereign in whose time it was built, were engraved on a black 
nmrble slab. This slab, according to an account given to Mr. White way, a 
former Assistant Magistrate in Azam^rh, was found near the Gogra. It 
is now fixed in the northern wall of the mausoleum of Rakn-ud-din Baku 
*jflam in Kharid. The inscription is cut into the stone, which measures about 
36 inches in length by 20 inches in breadth and 2 in thickness. The character 
in which the inscription is engraved is that known as the Toghra, but it will be 
more convenient to give it here in the ordinary Arabic character. The version 
of the text that follow's has the authority of the late professor Blochmann, 
having been published by him in his learned Contributions to the Geography and 
History of Bengal [Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, XL II, page 296’], 
The translation given by Mr. Blochmann has been added to in parts where there 
were blanks or omissions. (The additions having been kindly supplied by Mr. 
M. S. Howell, O.S., and Vindhjeshwar Prasdd, tahsilddr of Ballia.) 

^43^1 ^ f JusXm*.-* j lJ^ lJ^J ^ 

lJ[ciWl iXaSUM-Jj ^ dj 

«c4c ^ ai} AS. ^ 

f T ^ ytM ylb y jjf 

Translation. * 5 ^ 3 

f** Tlie texfc,'* wntes Mr, Howell, ** presents difficulties. In the second line the word 
is post-classical, and when used, means ' the founded’, not ' the founder.’ < The 
founded,’ however, makes no sense.” Other difficulties occur which need not be enlarged upon.] 
There is no God but god ; Muhammad is the apostle of God. The prophet (God bless him 
aad give him peace I) said * whoso huildeth a mosque in the world, God will build for him seveu- 
tj palaces In paradise.’ 

** The founder of the mosque, during the reign of the just king, the defender of the faith and 
of the world, Abn’l Mnzaffar Nusrat Shah, son of Husain Shah, the king (may God set him 
among ^e company of His servants !) is ” Khdn-i A’zam Khdn, Mukhtdr of Kharid. In the 
mmith of Bajab, 933 Hijri, 27th of the reign.” [Mr. Blochmann reads the latter part differ¬ 
ently, tnz. ** ^ ^ is the great TJlur (Ulugh), i. c., the great Khan-Khio, Com¬ 

mander of tlw district of Kharid, On the 37th Bajab, 933 (29fch April, 1627)].” 

Mr. Blochmann remarks on this inscription that it “ confirms the histories 
according to which Uusrat Sh5h (the 22nd of the independent kings of Bengal) 
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extended his authority over the whole of Northern Beh^r; and, as Kharid 
lies on the right bank of the Q-ogra, Nusrat Shah must have temporarily held 
sway in the Azamgarh (that is, in the part that is now the Ballia) district.’’ 
But beyond this inscription there is nothing to establish the fact of the Bengal 
King having pushed his frontier so far to the west, and the limits usually 
^ven to the independent Bengal Kingdom make it ^d much fiirther east| 
although it doubtless varied under different rulers. 

Nusrat Sh^, the Bengal King mentioned in the insoriptian, who is sup¬ 
posed by Mr. Blochmann to have reigned from 927 
to 939 Hijri (1520 to 1538 A.D,) reigned long after 
the re-absorption of theJaunpar kingdom into the Dehli empire, an event 
which happened in 1476 A.D. During the brief period (1394 to 1476 A-D*) 
of the existence of that kingdom* part at least of the tract included in the pre^ 
sent Ballia district fell under its rule, which, as we know from inscriptions, ex¬ 
tended eastwards as far as Behdr. But no monument of Jaunpur rale has 
apparently been preserved and the traditions are silent on the subject. 

At the time of the compilation of Akbar’s hi»tkuteSy the whole fraet was 
induded in the two of Allahabad and Behdr, as 
shown in Part L su^pra p* 4). Excluding the Dodba 
pargandi, which belonged to the Behdr s^a [mrhdr Bohtds), the remain¬ 
der fell under the mrkdns of Jaunpur and Ghazipur* It was mentioned in 
Part L changes in subdivisions,” p, 4) that we have no record of fiscal 
affairs in these parganahs from the time of the Ain^^i-Ahbari (1596) to the 
period, about 1722,^ when they, along with the rest of the Ghdzipur sarkir 
and the Jaunpur, Benares, and Chnnir satkdrs^ were detached from the vice- 
royalty (»d6a) of Allahabad and placed under the management of S’ddat Kh&n 
{styled, in the Histories, Burhdn-ul-MuIk, a title he received afterwards), the 
first Viceroy of Oudh. During that interval the Gharipur sarkdr was for a long 
time administered by governors appointed from Dehli (see Ghdzipur), but dur¬ 
ing the disintegration of the empire after the death of Aurangzeb the eastern 
districts were almost in open revolt, the zaminddrs taking to the trade of 
robbery” (Gurwen’s Balwantndma^ p. 2). In the commencement of tho 
reign of Muhammad Shdh (1719) the four zarkdttB were assigned as a jdgir 
to a nobleman of the court, Murtaza Khdn, and, on Sa’ddat Khdn^s acquisi¬ 
tion of the management, an agreement was made between him and Murtaza 


l&ds to 17S1 A.l>. 


I The ^te is xincertam Br. Oldham, who followed Kbair-nd-din’s Tuhfa-i-Tdza (or BalmanU 
ndma\ gires 17S2 as the date of Sa’adat ’Ali Shanks appointment as viceroy of Oadh, and says 
that it was then, or soon afterwards* that the four mrkdrs mentioned in the text were pished 
under his management. Kbair-ud-dm, however, gives no date. Mr. T. W. Beale (Oriental Bio* 
p. 227) gives the datf of appointment as 1724 A.I). 
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Khkn by which the latter was to receive seven Mkhs of rupees per annum by 
way of revenue or rent charge. But Sa’ddat Kh'^n did not himself manage 
the sarkdrs ; they were first leased to Rustam ’Ali for seven lakhs, and upon 
a subsequent disagreement arising between them, Ghazipiir sarkdr was 
separated from the rest and given to 'Abdullah on an annual revenue of three 
lakhs of rupees, in or about 1738 A.D. Gh'zipur remained under the rule of 
^Abdullah, and afterwards under that of his son Fazl 'Ali, until the expulsion 
of the latter for oppression and misconduct, when the sarkur was re-annexed to 
the ocher three and placed under Balwant Siuh’s management ; the date of 
this event is variously given as 1757 and 17dl, but probably the latter is correct. 

From this time forward the Ghdzipor sarkdt remained a part of the 

territories held by Balwant Sinh as a feudatory, first 

From 1761 to 1790 A.D. ^ i ^ t 

of the Oudli viceroy tXawab Wazir) and then of the 
Ea««t India Company. The Ballia district (excluding Doaba) therefore passed 
under British control in 1775, but British administration did not actually 
begin until 1794, the date of the agreement with Rdja Mahfpnarain Sinh^ 
the third in succession from Balwant Sinh. The Doaba parganah had come 
into British possession ten years earlier, in 17fi5, when the grant of the 
Diwdn( of Beb£r, Bengal and Orissa was made to the East India Company* 
It w’as not transferred from the Sh^h4b4d and Saran districts to Ghfizipuf 
until 1818. But, although the dates given above are those on which the 
possession of the district passed to the East India Company, they do not 
lliedates of the aaquisltioft of sovereignty for the Crown. Mr. Justice 
PleM, m reosut able treatise on Tsandholding and the Relation of Landlord, 
emd Temamt tk Varimtn Countries {p. ^32), has examined this question and arrived 
attbe conclusion tliat the date cannot be exactly fixed for the exchange by 
the Company's officers in India of the character of subjects for that of sovereign, 
that is, when they obtained for the Crown the rights of sovereignty, because 
it was effected by gradual change, not by any single occurrence happening 
on a particular date, but he would fix the beginning of the year 1806 as the 
time when the sovereignty of the Bengal Presidency was acquired. 

The early years of British administration in this district were marked by 
Permanent settlement and introduction of the permanent settlement, to 

B4buDeok!o...d.nSSnii. reference has been made in the. fiscal history. 

That settlement dates from the year 1790, but was at first made for ten years, 
being afterwards extended in perpetuity by Regulation I. of 1795. In 1791 
the famous B4bd Deukinandan Sinh appeared on the scene, having been 
appointed by Mr. Dnncan, in that year, to the post of dmil, or collector of the 
revenues, in parganahs Sikandarpur and Bhad4on and elsewhere. Until 1802 

lOi 
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Be carried on the artifices so well known in connection with his name, by which, 
at the expense of the ignorant zamindars, he acquired the large estates, part of 
which still remain with his descendants. Even after the system of paid tahsildars 
was introdnced, the practice of fraudulent sales of estates for fictitious arrears 
of revenue continued, and the years 1811 and 1812 are remarked upon by Mr. 
Wedderburnas showing an exceptionally large number of such sales. Dissen¬ 
sions among the shareholders were the proximate cause of this state of things, 
and these dissensions are traceable to the recognition by the British Government 
of subordinate rights that had hardly existed in the days of the feudal chiefs. 
Mr. Wedderburn writes: “ One strikingeflFect of the system is almost melancholy 
when we see men whose fathers kept up the estate of Rajas now reduced to 
the condition of small paitiddrs (co*sharers) without wealth or influence, and the 
large estates divided amongst a numerous kindred in every degree of affinity.’^ 
There is nothing to record in the way of history from this time onwards to 
the mutiny of 1857-58. The Ballia parganah suffered 
llstwij of 1857 58, during that period equally with the rest of the Azam- 

and Gfa^zipur districts in which they were then included. The official 
narrative {by Mr.^Taylor, O.S., dated 19th November, 1858) devotes one brief 
paragraph to events at Ballia, and to those only that occurred in July, 1858. 
Early in that month Mr. Bax, the Magistrate of Ghdzipur, marched out to 
Ballia, his object being to overawe and disperse the bands of rebels, many of 
&em residents of this district, that swarmed into it after the break-up of 
Euwar Sink’s rebel army. Mr. Bax found no opposition to his advance, 
although a bridge on the road had been broken by the rebels, and when he 
reached Ballia he found it empty. Mr. Frobyn, the Joint Magistrate, was left 
in the town with a garrison of Sikhs, and Mr. Bax marched with the rest of his 
force towards the conflnence of the Gogra and Ganges. The rebels came down 
in large numbers upou the small party and besieged it at Bairia. Finding 
themselves unlikely to obtain any success, they marched, after a few days, 
towards Ballia, with the intention of surprising it. Their purpose was, how¬ 
ever, frustrated by the rapid advance of Brigadier-General Douglas, who 
drove them northwards. The parganahs of the Ghdzipur district north of the 
Ganges were not finally cleared of the rebels till October, 1858. 

Thus ends the brief and imperfect account of the history of this dis- 
trict, for there is nothing deserving mention regard¬ 
ing it under the head of history from the mutiny 
present tima. The only important event is that already mentioned, 
m a separate oolleetorate on the 1st November, 1879. 
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CONTEN'TS. 


Agranli ••• 

AnjorpuT »•* ••• 

Athili -w 

Baghaticch m« ••• 

Bahdti %•» 

Bairia *.♦ 

Ballia tahsfl .*• 

Baliiii parganah •m 

JBaHia town .•« • at 

Balopnr ^ ... 

Bansdfh tahsil *.« .** 

Bansdih town .« 

Bansthana ... 

Baragauu (parganah Kopichit) 
Bai%«i'B (parganah Kharid) 
••• 

p«rgra8& 

.iIPWwiw *•* — 


Omm 

Cywidpnr (parganah Doaha) 
Chandpur (parganah Kharid) 
daaraain *%« «•« 

C/hhiLtA ••• *•« 

^llk^bar 
Chit Firozpnr 

Boiba parganah... 

Bnbhand *•1 t*« 

Blih&bahra «. 

XHiion ••• 

Borjaupwc 

Oiighat .«« 

B&rwAr ^ 

Gopalnsgar 

Hajaoli ^ 

Haldharpnr 

Haldi (parganah Ballia) 

Haldi (parganah Stkandarpnr) 

Hanamauganj 

Hofiaioabad ,«« 

Ihrihimahad *.« 
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••• 

id. 


id. 


81 


id. 

••• 

id 


82 


83 


87 


91 


92 


93 

• •• 

94 


id. 


id. 

••• 

95 


id. 


97 


id. 

««• 

id 


id. 

••• 

98 

••• 

id. 


td. 

••• 

99 

.«• 

id. 

••• 

100 

#»• 

103 

«•« 

id. 

••• 

id. 


104 

»*• 

id. 

««• 

id. 


105 

••e 

id. 


id. 


id. 


106 

»•« 

id. 

••4 

id. 

••i 

107 


Jagdew^ *.• 

Jam 

Jawahi 

Karammar 

Karnai ... 

Kathaura ... 

Eeora 

Khajuri 

Kharanni 

Kharid parganah... 
Kharid village .»• 
Kharaanda 

Kopachft parganah 
KopAohlt East ,, 
Kop&chxt West ,, 
Koth ... 

Kotwa .«« 

Lakhnesar parganah 
Lllkar 

Madbnbani 

Mai rl tir ••• 

Majhaw^ 

Mnnlar 

Midhd 

Murlichhaprfi ... 
Nagpura 

NsLuri ••• 

Nagwi 

Nan ran ga ... 

Pakrl... 

Pandepnr ... 

Pharsitar 
Pipranll Ashrafpur 
Pur ... 

Bimpur 
Basra tahsil 
Basra town 
Batsar Kalan 
Beotl... 

Sahatwar 

Sariya 


... 107 
... i&. 
... 108 

t«. t6. 

... id. 
... 109 
... id, 
... id. 

no 

»*f tdm 

H2 
113 
*•« lb. 
... 115 
... id» 
... 116 
id, 

M* 1^4 

... m 

... id. 

«M td. 

... id, 
... 122 
.•« 1S3 
... id. 

... i5. 

... Zdm 

... 124 
... id. 

... 1^5. 
... 325 
... id. 
... id. 
... 126 

... tdm 
•«. td. 
... 127 
... 129 
.«« id. 

... 130 
•M 131 


•*« 
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Ser ^ ... <«• 

... ISl 

Sbecpnrdfar ... 

... ib. 

Sikaudarpur parganah 

... 132 

Slkandarptir town 

... 136 

Sikandarpur "Bist parganah... 

... i37 

Sikandarpur West „ 

tb 

Si^otdr ... ... 

... ib 

Siwan ... 

... 138 

Sonbarsa 

... zb. 

Sonw^Dx .«• 

ib. 


Srinagar ... 


Pagi, 

... 133 

Sukhpura ... 

««• 

... 139 

Snltaupur 

.4. 

... ib. 

Tin BarSgaon ... 

... 

••• ib. 

Tika Deori ... 

... 

«•« lb. 

Turtipar 

Mt 

^ 140 

Ubhaon 

«.« 

... tb^ 

Waina 


... 141 

jZiribaatf 

... 

... tb. 


Notb.—T he above list contains the names of all places with a population, according to 
the Censns of 1881, of 2,000 or upwards, besides those of places of importance on other grounds 
such as being police-station^ posf-oSces, &c. The latitudes and longitudes have been obtained 
from the most recent survey dara. The final vowels of names of places have been marked 
when long, in this list, bnt tfie marks have frequently been omitted in the text, and the reader^s 
indulgence must be asked for the omission. 


Agrauli—^Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; lies to the south of the 
parganah, three miles south of the Ballia-Bairi4 road, and seven miles south¬ 
east of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,522 (1,378 females), 
li is a village of recent foundation and of small importance. The site must 
have been at no distant time submerged in the bed of the river, though at 
the present time the river is three miles distant. The soil is fertile alluvial land. 
The village was settled, in 1790, with Dfibe Brahmans and, except a small 
share purchased hj the Pdndes of Bairi4, is still in the possession of their 
descendants. 

Village in parganah and tahsii Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank oT tbe Ganges, four miles south of the Ballia-GhSzipur road, and sii 
miles west of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,357 (1,293 
females). The village is still owned by the descendants of the Blniinhdr pro¬ 
prietors, with whom it was settled in 1790. It is a purely agricnltural village, 
iind at present is suffering fiom the erosive action of the Ganges. The inhabit¬ 
ants are principally resident zamindars of the Bhdlnh^r caste. There is a 
primary school, which is moderately well attended.' 

AUula.—Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Rasraj is situated in the 
north-western corner of the parganah, two and a half miles from the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil, and 20 miles north-west from the civil station. Lati- 
inde 25“-54'-04^ ; longitude 83°.53'-47^. Population (1881) 2,241 (1,120 
females), ^is village is still in possession of the descendants of the original 
Sbngar Rdjput proprietors. It comprises a large hamlet called Pnrd Jaipdl 
which is the centre of a floursbing sugar industry, there being no less than 

sugar factories. Athild possesses fourteen looms, a prLary school, 
■Bdjt veek^basdr. 
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—^Villa^e in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on tlid 
klllMik of the Ganges, north and south of the Ballia-Bairid road, and is eleven 
sdUes distant from the sadr station. Population (1881) 2,015 (1,156 females). 
This Tillage belongs to the Sonwani talnka; its population consists principally 
of immigrants from G^igh&t and Rndarpur, whose houses were swept away by 
the river in 1877. It is a purely agricultural village, inhabited principally 
by Brahmans and Bajpnts, and is liable to annual inundation, as the Ganges 
now flows clew to the village site. There is a large mound under a banyan 
tree which is said to have been raised in honour of a female deity, named Ba- 
ghaunch, from whom the village derives its name. 

Bahnra.—Village in parganah Do4ba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated near the 
road from Bairi£ to Bihi4, three miles north of the Ganges, and twenty-two 
miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25^-43-10^^ ; longitude 
Population (1881) 4,529 (2,348 females). It belongs to the 
Damodarpur taluka, and comprises 13 hamlets {told) which are very much 
scattered. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia Rajputs, Bhiiinhars, and 
Ahirs. A considerable trade in cattle exists, and there is a sugar factory in 
tola Balwant Cfahapra. 

Bairia.—^Principal town in parganah Do4ba, tahsil Ballia; is situated 
in the centre of the parganah, at a distance of twenty miles from the head^ 
quarters of the district. Latitude 25®-45'-38'^; longitude 84°-31'-39^. 
According to the census of 1881, the site occupied an area of 82 acres, and 
pKqmhdioii was 9,160 (4,799 females), giving a density of 112 to the acre, 
aeoofrding to religion, there were 7,564 Hindus (3,923 females), and 
1,596 Mnaahidms (876 females). At the time of the permanent settlement the 
town was owned by Rajputs of the Lohtamia tribe, but it has since passed 
out of their poss^ion. One-sixth is owned by the mah4r4ja of Dumr&on i on'e- 
fonrfli by a retired manager of his, who resides in Surajpur4; and the remainder 
by a mah&Jan of the S^ran district. Next to Koeris, however, Bajputs are still 
the most numerous class in the town and number over one thousand. The 
town is said to have been originally a small hamlet, founded by one Bairi Bind 
and to have thence derived its name. It is situated on the high road from 
Ballia to OhhapiA and is almost equidistant from the rivers Ganges and Gogra. 
Ti^ nearest railway station, Raghunathpur on the Hast Indian Railway, lies 
sixteen miles to the south, the river Ganges intervening. 

The import trade is of no importance, but there is a considerable export 
tarade in sugar and coarse cloth. There are 17 sugar refineries in the town, the 
produce of which, together with that of the surrounding villages, is exported 
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to Agra and Calcutta. Of looms there are no less than 350 ; the cloth manu¬ 
factured goes principally to Lower Bengal. Shoes made by Cham&rs are sent 
to Ballia, Ghdzipur, and Dnmraon. Having little or no import trade of its 
own, the town derives its supplies of grain and English cloth from a large 
Mdur, which is held twice a week at Eaniganj, a place about two miles to the 
north-east. This b&zir attracts imports, in sufficient quantities to meet the 
demands of the whole parganah, from Rivflganj, an important emporium of 
trade, situated beyond the Gogra in the S^ran district. 

Bairia is little more than a conglomeration of mnd-huilt houses, traversed 
by one good street from east to west. The principal residents are a Bhufnhar 
femily, known in the district as the Pdndes of Bairi&. They were formerly 
agents for the mabaraj^ of Diimraon on this side of the Ganges, and their sub¬ 
stantial house on a raised foundation is the most conspicuous object in the town. 
A first-class police-station and a primary school are provided with suitable 
masonry buildings; there are also an imperial post-oJBSce in the town and a 
large mnd-built sarAi, on the high road, for the convenience of travellers to 
aiid firom the SAran district. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
fey iaxaS<m under Act XX of 1856. 


Doling 1S81-8S tbe bonse-tax thereby imposed, together with a bafance of Bs. 329 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. t,I89. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. € 01 , 
of which the principal items were Es. 378 on police and Rs. 136 on conservancy. The retnrns 
gave 1,263 houses, of which 908 were assessed with the tax 5 the incidence being Re. 0-16-a 
per house as^saed, and Re. 0 - 1-6 per head of population. 


Ballisu—South-eastern tahsil of the district, comprising pargapahs Ballia, 
DoAha, and KopAchit East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest 
oflScial statement (1881), was 371*5 square miles ; of which 280*4 were culti¬ 
vated, 23 cultivable, and 68*1 barren. Of the cultivated area, 75*5 square 
miles were irrigated and 204*9 unirrigated. The area paying Government 
reyenue or quit-rent was 348*3 square miles, of which 258*6 square miles were 
cultivated, 22*4 cultivable, and 67*3 barren. The amount of payment to Gov¬ 
ernment^ whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Ss. 2,65,832 j or, with local 
rates and c^ses, Es. 3,21,575. The amount of rent, including local cesses,paid 
fey cultivators was Es. 6,35,824. According to the census of 1881, the tahsfl 
contained 496 inhabited villages : of which 191 had less than 200 inhabitants; 
113 between 2(K) and 500 5 100 between 500 and 1,000 ; 56 between 1,000 and 
2,0(K); 19 between 2,000 and 3,000 ; and 12 between 3,000 and 5,000. Three 
towns (Ballia, Bairia, and BaragAon) and two large villages with scattered 
(Sieopnrdkr and SonbarsA) csontained more than 5,000 inhabi- 
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The total popnlation was 345,373 (181,279 females), giving a density of 
928 to the sqtiare mile. Clarified according to religion, there were 321,949 
Hindas (168,950 females) ; 23,394 Musalmdns (12,315 females) ;and 30 Chris- 
iiaiis {14 females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 53,099 (28,253 
f^ales); Rajputs, 50,620 (25,707females); Banias, 24,183 (13,037 females); 
and other castes,” 194,047 (101,953 females). The principal Rajput tribes 
are Earcholia, Hajohans, Lohtamia, and Donw4r, of whom the Karoholids num¬ 
bered 3,976. Among the other castes, Kayasths numbered 7,200 ; Bhiiinhdrs, 
17,960; Ahfrs, 32,864; Eahdrs, 18,589; Mallahs, 8,141; Sondrs, 4,336 ; Du- 
sads, 10,643 ; Hajjams, 4,778; Telis, 8,562; Ohamdrs, 14,962 ; Bhars, 6,885 ; 
Binds, 3,467 ; Knmhars, 3,712 ; Barhais, 3,099 ; Koeris, 21,604 ; and Lohars, 
4,462. Amongst the total population, 61 persons were returned as insane, 
134 as deaf and dumb, 726 as blind, and 240 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 5,950 males who could read 
and write, of whom 440 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 60 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 583 in domestic service; 3,213 in commerce; 8,523 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 80,439 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,903 as labourers. Of the total population, 6,785 are entered as land- 
owners ; 55,640 as agriculturists ; and 91,737 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

A detailed account of the tahsil will be found in the notices of the par- 
which it comprises. 

Middle jmrganah of the tahsfl of the same name ; is bounded on 

Bosadades, area, &e. tiorth by parganah Kharid, on the west by parga- 

nah Kopachil^ on the east by parganah Do4ba, and 
on ihe south by the river Ganges, which separates it from the district of Sh4- 
babad in Lower Bengal. The total area of the parganah, according to ihe 
latest official statement (1881), was 178*9 square miles; of which 141*8 were 
cultivated, 10*2 cultivable, and 26*9 barren. Of the cultivated area, 23‘6 were 
irrigated and 118*2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 158*7 square miles; of which 122*8 were cultivated, 9*8 culti¬ 
vable, and 26*1 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether 
land revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,56,482; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Es. 1,84,397. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Rs. 3,13,758. According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 
278 inhabited villages : of which 89 had less than 200 inhabitants, 79 between 
200 and 500, 57 between 500 and 1,000, 32 between 1,000 and 2,000, 14 
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feefcween 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,000 and 5,000* Only one town 
(Ballia) and one large village with scattered hamlets (Sheopurdiar) contained 
more than 5,000 inhabitants* 

The total population (1881) was 197,791 (104,734 females), giving a 
density of 1,105 to the square mile. Classified 
Population* according to religion, there were 182,870 Hindus 

(96,912 females); 14,891 Musalmans (7,808 females); and 30 Christians (14 
females). Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 37,185 (19,973 females); 
B4jputs, 24,006 (12,552 female); Banks, 14,302 (7,664 females); and other 
eastes, 107,377 (56,723 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Donwdr, 
Kinwar, HkyobanS, Chandel, and Bais, of whom the Donw&r numbered 3,199. 
Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 4,252 ; Bhiiinh^rs, 10,461 ; Ahirs, 
16,816; Kah4rs, 10,214; Malkhs, 4,952; Sonars, 2,935; Dusadbs, 6,353 j 
Hajj4ms, 2,875 ; Koeris, 10,275; Loh4rs, 2,559; Telis, 4,603; Chamars, 7,087; 
Bhars, 2,827; Binds, 2,206 ; Kumhdrs, 2,141; and Barhiis, 2,027. Amongst 
the total population 36 persons were returned as insane; 51 as deaf and 
4mm¥;332 as Wind ; and 93 as lepers. The educational statistics for the 
Bmme period show that there were 2,353 males who could read and write, of 
whom 312 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 56 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 440 in domestic service; 1,918 in commerce; 3,398 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle; 45,529 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 4,622 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,837 are entered as land- 
owners; 29,721 as agriculturists; and 51,341 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

In ancient times this parganah is believed to have been in the posses- 

Placal history Cherds or Rajbhars, who were ousted by 

Edjputs, many of whom belonged to the Hayobans 
tribe. The chieftain of this tribe was known as the Hayobans raja, whose 
principal stronghold was at Haldi, and who in the course of time usurped the 
rights of his weaker brethren. In the time of Akbar the parganah probably 
oousisted in gr^t part of forest land, with isolated patches of cultivation ; 
in the Inst^utes (1596) it is menrioned among the mahals (that is, parganahs) 
ef the Ghazipur Sharki sarkar. There is reason to believe that at this 
the r4j4of Haldi was recognized by the Mughals as sole proprietor of the 
whole parganah* After British occupation, which dates from 1775, the settle- 
afterwards declared pemaaneut, was made in 1790 by the amil, Pandit 
It was based on the dcuul daJmeM, or statement of the total 


Blscal history. 
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mA eesaes payable in each of the previons ten years, and was revised 
by lb* Bnnean himself, who visited the parganah in 1791. Mr. Duncan’s 
principal difficulties appear to have arisen from the claims of rival zaminddrs 
to engitge for the Government revenue. The r&jd of Haldi, Bhuabal Deo 
Ji Eahddar, who was in the receipt of a mdlikana allowance of Rs. 16,000, as 
a oompensation for having been deprived of his zammddri in Ballia by Bal- 
want Sinh in 1760, had retained possession of certain talukas. His claims 
to these were, however, opposed both by the dmil and by the descendants of 
the original zamfndars Mr. Duncan settled five of these disputed estates, 
having sm area of about 16,000 acres, with the Haldi raja at a revenue of Rs. 
24,165; and the remainder with the mukaddams^ or village headmen, who 
were the descendants of the original Rdjput zaminddrs. 

In deciding between rival claimants to engage for the Government 
revenue, the rights of all village landholders and co-parceners, who had, 
since the cession of the province to the company in 1775, held possession, by 
way of farm or otherwise, of their hereditary lands, were recognized in 
preference to the claims of farmers who were not hereditary proprietors. The 
settlement was made for four years on an increasing revenue-demand {jama) 
which might, at the option of the lease-holder, be confirmed for the six 
succeeding years. All lease-holders {fafia-ddr) were assured that so long 
as they continued to pay the revenue regularly according to their leases 
they should not be liable to any further demand during their lives. In 
171^ these quairterniai and decennial leases were declared to be perpetu¬ 
al. 

In tiie year 1839 the first revenue survey of the parganah was carried 
out, there having been up to that time no record of the limits of villages and 
mahals. In the following year (1840) a complete set of records was pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Raikes, who by the assessment of previously unassessed lands 
and the resumption of revenue-free grants enhanced the total revenue from 
Ba. 1,43,755 to Rs. 1,49,047, being an increase of Rs, 5,292, To the modera- 
tioa and equity of Mr. Duncan’s settlement, strong testimony is borne in Mr. 
Raikes report. The number of mahals, which at the permanent settlement 
was only 104, had increased to 136 at the time of Mr. Raikes’ settlement, and 
is now 379. To the operation of the law in facilitating the partition of estates 
held by coparcenary bodies is to be attributed the fact that in little more than 
40 years the number of separately held estates bas nearly trebled. It is 

difficult to say when the limit of minute subdivision of the land will be 
reached. 
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Subdivision into tappas has never apparently been known in this par- 
Prcprietary changes in ganah owing doubtless to its having been owned as a 
the 16 taJnkas. single estate by the r&jas of Haldi. It is, however, 

divided into taluhas^ of which there are 16 worthy of notice. The talukas of 
Haldi, Gaighat, and Karnai, which were settled in 1790 with the raja of Haldi, 
are now in possession of the r^jd of Dumrao3i. The Dighar and Durjanpur 
talukas, which at the time of the permanent settlement belonged to Hayobans 
Bajputs, have now passed entirely into the hands of strangers, the former 
being now owned by the maharajd of Dumraon. The talukas of Takarsar, 
Kaipura, and Jamnan are still in the possession of the descendants of the 
original Hayohans Rajput proprietors, though in the latter taluka (Jamnan) 
they have been to some extent supplanted by purchasers of the Kdyasth and 
Kalwdr castes. The Basantpur taluka, important from the fact of its includ¬ 
ing in its area the vast Suraha lake, has in great part passed from its original 
Bhmnh^r proprietors into the possession of Don war Rajputs. The Ser and 
Eahua talukas have passed out of the possession of the original proprietors, 
Kinwfo Rajputs; while in the Chhata and Midh4 talukas the clan still holds its 
grouni Taluka Sheopurdiar is still in possession of Ujain Rajputs, heirs 
of the original proprietors; and the Sonw^ni taluka or jdgi'r is held by des¬ 
cendants of the Musalman jdgirddr under the guardianship of the Court of 
Wards, but the estate is almost hopelessly insolvent. The history of the 
Bonwani jagir, which was bestowed by Warren Hastings upon his Persian 
secretary (wir munsM), Sharratullah Khan, has been given in the district 
memoir [Part III, supra p. 57]. The nominal value of the j4gir, when it was 
granted, was Rs. 8,000 per annum, but the grantee was able at once to realize 
Es. 31,000 from it. 


The parganah is noted for the fertility of its soil and the energy of its 
Economic aspects. agriculturists who form the bulk of the population. 

The tenantry consists mostly of occupancy tenants and 
tenants at fixed rates whose tenure is considered better than proprietary 
right There are also many ganwadkddrs, or holders under the ganvMh 
tenure, which has been described in the district notice {supra p. 63). 
The majority of the resident zamfndars are petty co-sharers and holders of 
sfr, or land w-hich they cultivate themselves or by their servants. The 
money-lenders, sugar manufacturers, and other successful traders, whose 
number is insignificant, are well off; and a considerable number of the zamin- 
^ and occupancy tenants are rather better off than the corresponding classes 
■m Oe western dtoicts. But the mass of the population are poor; for fertile 
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as the soil is, it canxiot support in comfort so dense a population as 1,105 to 
the square mile. There is probably no tract in the North-Western Provinces, 
purely agricultuml, as Baliia is, which supports so enormous a population. 
The surface of the country is nearly flat with a gentle slope from north-west 
to south-easL In consequence of changes in the course of the Ganges the 
southern boundary of the parganah differs considerably from wbat it was at 
the pennanent settlement, and every year undergoes a greater or less modifi¬ 
cation. One of the most notable of these changes occurred in 1876, when the 
greater part of the old town of Baliia, together with the mosque, English school, 
and dispensary, was undermined and carried away by the river. A cadastral 
survey of the parganah was commenced in the year 1880 and is nearly finish¬ 
ed. On the basis of this survey a new record-of rights is in course of pre¬ 
paration, which will, it is hoped, simplify the remarkable complications that 
attend litigation in this parganah, if it does not also reduce the amount of it. 

Baliia.—Capital of the district, tahsil, and parganah of the same name; lies 
PosUioQ,area,andpopu- in 25®-43-'44^ north latitude, and 84^-11'-12'^ east 
longitude ; is situated on the left bank of the Ganges, a 
little to the east of its confluence with the Sarju. It is distant east from Ghfi- 
zipur 42 miles, south-east from Basra 20 miles, and north from Dumraoa 
railway station 13 miles, with all of which places it is connected by indifferent 
unmetalled roads only, not open for wheeled traffic during the rainy season* 
According to the census of 1881 the areaoceupied by the site of the municipality 
'mm 2,484 acres, and tire total population was 15,320 (7,422 females), giving a 
of six to tiie acre* In 1865 the population was returned as 10,829, 
msd in 1872 as 8,521; but as the area taken differed at each census, these figures 
are u^ia^ for comparison. The municipal area, however, includes a number 
oi adjacent villages. The area that contains the town proper had in 1881 a 
population of only 8,7i8 (4,214 females), of which the following particulars 
may be given. Hindus numbered 7,448 (3,573 females), and Musalmans, 1,349 
(641 females). There was only one Christian, who was of the male sex. The 
number of inhabited houses was 1,584. Distributing the population among the 
rural and urban classes, the returns show 289 landholders, 104 cultivators, and 
8,405 non-agriculturists. The following is a statement of occupations in the 
Bailia municipality followed by more than 40 males^ ;— 

(I) emplojed by GoTernment or mxmieipality, 379 : (III) ministers of the 

Hindu religion, 120 ; (XII) domestic servants, 318; (XVI) boat owners and boatmen, 340 : 
(Xyill) landholders, 166 ; cultivators and tenants, 662; agricultural labourers, 73 ; (XIX) 

^ Boman numerals indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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hiorsekeepers and elephant drivers, ; (XXIX) weavers, 12! ; calico printers and dyers, 93; 
tailors, 48 j bangle sellers, 66; barbers, 64: (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 134; confec¬ 
tioners (Jialwdi)^ 51; greengrocers and fraxterers, 93; grain parchers, 91; tobacconists, 48 s 
(XXXII) oil mannfacturers, 83 : (XXXIII) manufacturers of earthenware, 43 ; gold and 
silver-smith®, 99 ; blacksmiths, 49 : (XXXIV) general labourers, 448 ; persons in undefined 
service {naukart)^ 176 ; (XXXVI beggars, 85, 

Tlie name of tie town is said to be derived from Balmik or Vfilmiki, a 
Hindu poet, whose shrine is said to have formerly 
The old town. existed here. The old town of Ballia was almost entirely 

destroyed by the erosive action of the Ganges between 1873 and 1877 ; the 
whole of the better-bailt part of the town, the old mosque, the English school, 
and the dispensary were all swept away, and the river encroached to within 500 
yards of the tahsili and kutcherries. The various efforts to control the current 
and save the town that were made by the engineers, proved entirely unavailing. 
In 1877, however, the set of the current changed, and there is good reason to 
expect that the main stream will run in future at a considerable distance from the 
town. In the rains the river still runs under the town and some crumbling of the 
banks takes place. Although the town may be considered safe for the present 
from further encroachment, it will always be liable to it. There is no permanent 
rocky bank of kankar to the Ganges from Bax&r throughout its course in this 
district j the river sways through the district in a serpentine course that is never 
the same for two consecutive years, and is always cutting away its banks on 
one side or the other. 

The new town of Ballia is built chiefly in a quadrangle, of which the 

_ southern longer side is the Ballia-Bairia road. Houses 

The new town. ^ 

stretch along both sides of this road for about a mile 

and a half. The other roads of the quadrangle and the intervening spaces are 
not yet completely occupied. In the middle of the northern side of the quad¬ 
rangle, a handsome masonry circular b&sar has ’been constructed. A 
mud-walled sar4i of mean appearance has been built for the accommodation of 
travellera The English school has been rebuilt, though after a very unpreten- 
tious.fashion, and also a new dispensary. The other public buildings of Ballia 
are the combined tahsili, munsifi, and police-station, constructed like a fortalice, 
and the new kutcherries for the district staff. 

Notable for its religious, but in no way for its architectural importance, is 

Teiiiple of Bhimg&ram. BhimgSsram (lit. ‘ the hermitage 

of Bhirug*), which commemorates a famous ascetic of 
parte. Bfairag (or, more correctly perhaps, Bhrigu), according to the 
l^end e® tiie subject, w^ e* son of Bramba; when at the commence- 


The new town. 
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mmt d iio K&Uptffa the Ganges became a sacred riyer for pilgrimages, and* 
Eirada, an elder brother of Bhirug, mentioned this spot as being particolarly 
hoij and efBcaeioas, he came and dwelt here. Dardar, his disciple, in order to 
preseive the holiness of the place, went to ajndhia and brought from thence 
the Sarju. Other (saints^—Garg, Parisar, Kalo, Bashisht, Atri, Kansik, 

and Gantam—also came to the neighbourhood, attesting the sacredness of the 
place for ten miles round. The efficacy of the waters was proved in the ease of a 
swan sent by Brahma, which, became a man upon drinking the water of the 
Ganges here, and a crow which became a swan. Hansnagar (town of the swan)^ 
a villiige five or six miles east of Ballia, is said to take its name from this tradition. 

I The above is the local version of the legend ; for the classical account of Bhriga, 
the vedic sage, see Dowson’s Classical Dictionary, a.v.] The changes in the course 
of the river have produced changes in the position of Bhirug^s temple, which was 
built on its present site about six years ago,, having formerly been much farther 
south, where the river now flows. 

The old town was not divided into quarters or wards {muhalla\ but ex¬ 
tended over four villages fmauzu) i of these one (Tnrk. 
Balidj was entirel}' swept away by the river ; and the 
other three (Tajpur, Bankata, and Bijaipur) have lost a considerable portion of 
their area. The new town is divided into six muhallasj. of which, the names 
and probable derivations are as ffiilbws 


Quarter!. 


1. 
Sl 


iVme of mmhsMa. 


4. Tajpiar 

5. Eazipuxa 
Balzxuk « 


Derivation. 

Frwm the shrines of Hindu widows who sacri¬ 
ficed themselves there. 

From the (Anuk or circular bazar built by ii»- 
officiating Collector, Mr. Roberts. 

From the temple of Bhirug Muai. 

Frcmi mauza Tajpur. 

From nuLuza Iplzipura. 

From the shrine of the hermit BAlmik. 


B^des these muhallas of ifce town proper, the municipality also includes 
ilie following villages and hanalets:—Bijaipur, Chhapra Guru Narain, Bidimj. 
Chhapra Bafaorkhin, Kanspur, Eamipur, Mauni Mabh, Chhapra Basantpdnre, 
Wazirapur Tola Bibhekhi Thakur, Dhamauli, and Kasimpur. 

The town oi Ballia possesses no masonry drains; shallow trenches ex- 
tending along the sides of the streets take their place. 
The want of a regular system of drainage is the less 
felt in consequence of the nature of the soil, which is porous and rests on a bed 
of pure sand. The result is that the ground absorbs the moisture quickly and 
dries in a few hours after dte* heavieslr rain. The towa is considered, healthy ; 

12 
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The Bailia Icstitate. 


the water is good, and amply supplied from wells and also from the Katehar 
Dadi and the Ganges. 

Education receiyes as much attention as the size and importance of the 
place require. Elementary English is taught in the school 
already mentioned in Part III. (p. 45 , which is classed 
hy the Educational Department as a middle class Anglo-vernacular” school. 
The number on the rolls is about 175. Primary vernacular education is given 
in the same school and also in nine indigenous schools. 

A society, under the name of the Bailia Institute, has recently been estaV 

_ . ^ . lished, its first meeting having been held on the 7th 

The Bailia Institute. ^ mt ^ 

of August, 1881. There are about 65 members, com¬ 
prising Government officials and pleaders residing in Bailia and zamindars 
from various parts of the district. Meetings are held twice a month. The 
objects of the institution are to enable the intelligent and respectable of all 
religions and denominations to meet and associate on equal terms, and to afford 
them facilities for making their wants known to the Government through pro¬ 
per channels. At the ordinary meetings lectures and speeches are delivered 
on subjects of public interest, religious discussions being strictly prohibited. 
Members on admission are required to pay a donation of not less than two rupees, 
and a monthly subscription of not less than eight ^nas. Several newspapers, in 
English, Urdu, and Hindi, are supplied for the use of members. The income 
of the society amounts to over Rs, 40 per month, and there is every hope that 
it will in time develope into a useful and prosperous institution. 

The manufactures of Bailia are insignificant, and consist principally of 


Manafactures and trade. utensils. There 

are 38 looms and 12 sugar refineries in the town. But 
as a mart for the export of sugar it stands among the first, and the leading manu¬ 
facturers of the district have agencies here. Most of the sugar goes to Calcutta, 
Agra, and Dacca. Among other exports to Calcutta are oil-seeds and clarified 
butter {ghi). The chief imports are rice, which comes in great quantities from 
Gorakhpur and Lower Bengal, and cloth, which comes from Calcutta and Gh4- 
zipur. ^ The traffic is carried partly by the Ganges and partly by rail, vid Dum- 
r4an, its extent cannot be gauged, as no measures have been adopted for its 
registration. The whole trade is concentrated at the Gol4 Gh4t, which is within 
file limits of the municipality; the shifting nature of the river bank prohibits 
the erection of any permanent buildings for the accommodation of traders. The 


of inland communications and of the road to Dumraon would do 
lo i^velope fiie trade and increase the prosperity of the town. 
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The Ballm or Dadri fair has arisen from the assemblage of pilgrims to 
bathe in the Ganges at this spot, and especially at the 
junction of the Sarjd and the Ganges, on the rising of 
the full moon of the month E&rtik (Ociober-November). It is held on a large 
open plain, on the bank of the river eait of Bhirng’s temple, and is attended 
by from lOO,OiO to 300,000 people. Shops of all sorts and descriptions are 
pot «p in regularly laid out streets, and there is an especially large number 
(over 50,000) of cattle for sale. Horses, tents, and palanquins are dispos¬ 
ed of in considerable numbers, and people from all the country round lay in. 
their annual provision of clothing, haberdashery, jewellery, &c. Of late years 
very eflScient police and sanitary arrangements have been made at the fair; 
the expense is met by a slight cess upon the shopkeepers and horse-dealers. 
Details of the income and expenditure in 1882 were as follows :—(1) Receipts: 
from bullocks, Rs. 4,074; from horses, Bs. 435; from shops, Bs. 1,360; total 
Es. 5,869. (2) Expenditure: collection, Ks. 317; police, Rs. 427; conservancy, 
Bs. 433 ; miscellaneous, Rs. 337 ; total Rs. 1,514. The fair lasts for ten or 
eleven days, but the concourse of people is only remarkable on the two days 
preceding and the two days following the full moon. 

Ballia was created a municipality under Act YI. of 1868 in November, 
M nicipality 1871, having previously been a chaukiddri town under 

Act XX. of 1856. The municipal committee consists 
of 15 members, of whom five sit by virtue of their office and the remainder by 
eiection. Bie iiiix>iB 0 of the municipality is derived from a license-tax and 
Mling im 1881-82 at the rate of Be. 0-2-3 on net receipts per head of 
pc^uialion, smd this is supplemented by the proceeds of taxation, levied at the 
annua! Dadri fair held within the limits of the municipality. The total income 
in 1881-82 was Rs. 7,419. The total expenditure in the same year was Rs. 7,678, 
the chief items of which were original works (Rs. 3,463) and police (Rs. 1,377), 
In 1882 a tax on circumstances and property was substituted for the license-tax 
and house-tax. 

There is nothing to add to the account of the town’s local history given 

' , in the district notice and in the first part of this 

local lustoiy. * 

description. 

B^npnr*—Yillage in parganah Kharid, tahsfl Bansdih ; lies in the north¬ 
western comer of the parganah, south of the Maniar-Sikandarpur road ; is 
distant 20 mil^ from the civil station, and ten miles from the head-quarters of 
the tahsii. latitude 26®-00^-17^; longitude 84®-09'-03''. Population 
(1881) 2,625 (1,441 females). It is a village in the B41upur taluka, which 
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formed a portion of tappa Haveli Kharid before the transfer of that tappa to 
parganah Sikandarpur in 1837. When the town of Kharid was plundered and 
ravaged by the Mnsalmans of Sikandarpur, the hereditary kaniingo, who 
then resiled in Kharid, deserted that town and settled at Bdlnpur, which was 
his dih&t ndnMr. The entire village is still in proprietary possession of the 
descendants of the kanungo, in whose family the office of kanungo of parga- 
nah Kharid is still held. The inhabitants are principally Kdyaths and Brah¬ 
mans. There are one sugar factory and a primary school in the village. 

Bansdilu—North central tahsil of the district; comprising parganahs 
Kharid and Sikandarpur East. The total area of the tahsil, according to the 
latest oflScial statement (1881), was 374'3 square miles ; of which 258 6 were 
cultivated, 47*5 cultivable, and €8*2 barren. Of the cultivated area, 128*4 
•were irrigated and 130*2 nnirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 353*3 square miles ; of which 241*9 were cultivated, 45 cultivable, 
and 66*4 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land- 
revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,80,724; or, with local rates and cesses, 
Rs. 2,28,079. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators 
was Es. 5,26,084. According to the census of 1881, the tahsil contained 482 
inhabited villages; of which 209 had less than 200 inhabitants, 127 between 
200 and 500, 74 between 500 and 1,000, 44 between 1,000 and 2,000, 16 be¬ 
tween 2,000 and 3,000, and 5 between 3,000 and 5,000. Seven towns con¬ 
tained more than 5,000 inhabitants, viz., Maniar, Bansdih, Sahatw&r, Reoti, 
Sikandarpur, Pdr, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 287,352 (147,763 females), giving a density of 
768 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 266,754 
Hindus (136,868 females), and 20,596 Musalmans (10,895 females). Hindus 
were distributed among Brahmans, 31,050 (15,915 females); E^yputs, 38,584 
(19,147 females); Banias, 15,645 {8,254 females); and “other castes,” 181,475 
(93,552 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Birwdr, Sengar, Bisen, 
and Kinwar, of whom the Birwar numbered 5,356. Among the other castes^ 
Kayaths numbered 4,042 ; Bhiiinhars, 8,879 ; Ahirs, 26,922 ; Kahars, 15,467; 
Mallahs, 6,249; Dnsadhs, 8,390; Hajjdms, 3,602; Telis, 7,589; Chamars, 
14,987; Bhars, 23,099; Binds, 3,308; Kumhdrs, 3,060; Koeris, 21,103; 
l^hars, 5,450 ; and Lunias, 7,752. Amongst the total population, 55 persons 
were returned as insane; 153 as deaf and dumb; 631 as blind ; and 158 ^ 
The educational statistics for the same period show that there were 
who could Ttvd aud write, of whom 458 were Mufaammadeus* 
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Tlie omipation statements show 10 male adnits engn^d in the ^learned 
; 401 in domestic serviee; 2,368 in commerce ; 6,420 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle ; 67,690 in petty trades and tie mechanical arts; 
and 8,268 as labourers. Of the total population 5,407 are entered as land owners i 
66,219 as agriculturists; and 74,383 as engaged in occupations other than agri- 
cnhore. 

A detailed acconnt of the tahsil will be fonnd in the notices of the par- 
ganahs which compose it. 

Baasdih.—Chief tawn of parganah Kharid and head-quarters of the B4ns- 
dlhtah&U; lies in 25®-53'-13'' north latitude and 84‘='-15'-30' east longitude; 
about a mile to the north of the Suraha Tal, and ten miles from Ballia. In 
3853 the population numbered 7,620 ; in 1865, 6,247 ; and in 1872, 7,319. By 
the census of 1881 the area was 101 acres, and the total population 9,617 
(5,186 females), giving a density of 95 to the acre. Classified according 
to religion, there were 9,007 Hindus (4,871 females), and 610 Mnsalm&ns 
(315 females). Bansdih is situated close to the high road from Ballia, el the 
point where it divides into two branches, one leading to Maniar and Sikandarpur, 
and the other to Garw&r. It is merely a large village clustered round 
high artificial mounds, called ^arh (fort), on which are built the more preten¬ 
tious houses of the babus, or leading zamtndars. Owing to the low level of 
the surrounding couniry, the houses have been chiefly built on raised sites. 
His renders the town a conspicuous object from a distance, but its internal 
aspect is impaired by unsightly pits and excavations and the absence of any 
regular shreeL The immediateumghbourfaood, however, is picturesque, abound^ 
ing in gmvm and artiSeia! tanks and being within a short distance of the 
large natural lake known as the Suraha T4I. 

The town derive its chief historical interest from the fact of its being situ¬ 
ated in the heart of the couatry formerly ruled over by the Oheriis. Bans- 
dfh itself has no remains or traditions of Oherii rule, but close by, in the 
d^erted village of Deori, are pointed out the ruins of the stronghold of Mahi- 
pa Cfaerd, who is believed to have reigned over the country when the Rajputs 
first invaded it. There is also a tradition that the large inland lake called the 
Barah4 T41, was excavated by the Cheriis under a raja named Sdmt; but 
as the formation of the lake is manifestly due to natural causes, the tradition k 
only significant as showing how completely the power of the Cherfis has been 
impressed upon the imaginaMon of tlm people. The town is believed to have 
been founded by Rajputs of the Haraolid or Narauni tribe, whose descendants 
are the ^ babas of S&Eysdih. In 1841 they were described by the settlemeni 
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officer, Mr. Raikes, as tlie most influential tribe of B&jputs in tbe district 
A portion of the town passed by purchase into the hands of the Bhiiinhar dmil 
Deokinandan Sinh, whose descendants are in possession. The members of 
the Bhuinhar family have generally resided in Benares, but B&usdih has ever 
been their country residence and the head-quarters of their large estate. 
The bSbus of Bansdih (Naraunf Rajputs), who are the chief residents of the 
town, have suffered che usual consequences of extravagance and litigation. 
The showy masonry mansions of their ancestors are mostly in ruins, and form 
an eloquent contrast to the mud-built houses occupied by the families of the 
present generation. 

The town of Bansdih has been the headquarters of a separate tahsil only 
since the 10th of April, 1882, and only a temporary building for the accom¬ 
modation of the new tahsil establishment has yet been provided. There is a 
first-class police-station in the town and a middle-class school, both provided 
with masonry buildings, but there are no Other public buildings, and the town 
has no trade of any importance. It is, in fact, over-shadowed as a place of trade 
by Maniar, one of the most important marts of the district and distant some 
eight miles to the north-west. Bansdih is a town with a future, and will no 
doubt in the course of a few years present a more flourishing and imposing 
appearance. It has an imperial post-office. Provision is made for the watch 
and ward of the town by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax, thereby imposed, togetherifrith a balance of Rs. 168 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Es. l,036. The total expenditure amounted to Eb. 994, 
of which tbe principal items were Es. 686-8-8 on police, Rs. 233 on public works, and Rs. 90 on 
conservancy. The returns showed 1,127 houses, of which 491 were assessed with the tax; the 
incidence being Rs. 1-12-7 per hou^e assessed, and Be. 0-1-2 per head of population. 

Baasthana. — Tillage in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated between 
the Ohhoti Sarjii and Ganges, two miles south of the Ballia-Gfhazipnr road, and 
three miles west of the sadr station. Latitude 25°-44}'-08'^; longitude 84®-9'-40^. 
Population (1881) 2,594 (1,396 females). This village was settled in 1790 with 
Hayobans Rajputs, who still retain one-half, the remaining half having been 
purchased by Pachtoria Rajputs. It is annually inundated by the Ganges. 
Both the abovenamed Rajput families are in flourishing circumstances. 

Bar^aoiL—Large town or village in parganah Kopdchit East, other¬ 
wise called Chit FraozPUB, which see. 

Barag^n.—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies three miles 
to tile west of the Mairitdr-Mamar road; is distant 12 miles from Ballia, and 
serea miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25®-55^-40"'; longi- 
Population (1881) 2,106 (1,064 females) It is regaled 
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for rerenne parp<^es as an appanage {ddkhili maiiza) of Karammar in tappa 
Majhos, permanently settled with Birwar Eajpnts, whose descendants are still 
in possession. It is not far from the Babera n&la, which feeds the swamps 
from which the cultivated lands are irrigated. The inhabitants are principally 
Tells, under whom a flourishing trade in sugar has sprung up, there being no 
less than five factories. 

Basantpur. —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the 
western bank of the Suraha T41, two miles east of the Ballia-Hanumanganj 
road, and six miles north of the headquarters’ station, as the crow flies. Lati¬ 
tude ; longitude 84M0'-42'^. Population (1881) 4,105 (2,160 

females^ It is the principal village of the Basantpur taluka, which formerly 
Ixdonged to Rajputs of the Donwar tribe. The taluka was settled by Mr., 
Duncan in 1790 with Eiahn Chand, agent {gumdshta) of the notorious Deoki- 
nandau Sinh, but the original Donwar proprietors took action under regulation 
1. of 1821 and obtained possession of the greater portion of the estate. The 
descendants of Baba Deokinandan Sinh still hold a petty share. The village 
site lies on the western border of the Suraha Tal, and the whole of the valuable 
adyar produce of this lake belongs to the proprietors of Basantpur, It is a very 
flourishing agricultural village. There is a primary school and a bi-weekly 
market. 


Bhadaon. —Western parganah of the Basra tahsil; is bounded on the north 
^ and east by parganah Sikandarpur West, on the south 
by parganah Zafaurabad, and on the west by parganah 
iliiliainiii^abad (Azamgarh district). The total area of the parganah, accord¬ 
ing to the latest official statement (1881), was 50'4 square miles ; of which 29‘9 
were cultivated, 10*7 cultivable, and 9*8 barren. Of the cultivated area, 28*4 
were irrigated, and 1*5 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 50 square miles; of which 29*5 were cultivated, 10*7 cultivable, 
and 9*8 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quii-reut, was Rs. 25,508 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 31,951. The 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 69,959. Ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1H81, the parganah contained 103 inhabited villages; 
of which 55 had less than 200 inhabitants, 54 between 2C0 and 500,10 between 
500 and 1,000, and four between 1,000 and 2,000, JSfo village had a popula¬ 
tion exceeding 2,000. 

He total population was 28,586 (13,779 females), giving a density of 557 
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to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
there were 27,499 Bindus (13,366 females), and 887 
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Masalrofins (413 females). Hindtis were distributed amona Brabmans, 1^6^$ 
(774 females); Eajpnts, 4,722 (2,187 female.) ; Banias, 1,154 (571 females); and 
other castes,” 19,957 (9,834 femalt^s). The principal R%ut tribes are (Jhauhan, 
Barahia, Bisen, and Donwar, of whom the Chauhan numbered 1,505. Among 
the other castes, Kajaths numbered 313 ; Eumhars, 378; Ahirs, 3,775 ; Koeris, 
960; Kabars, 1,090; Dhobis, 283 ; Hajjams, 257 ; Lunias, 2,167; Telis, 698; 
LohArs, 557 ; Chara^rs, 4,213 ; Bhars, 3,838 ; and Atiths, 256. Amongst the 
total population, 20 persons were returned as deaf and dumb, 71 as blind, and 
15 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same periodJshow that there 
were 620 males who could read and write, of whom 14 were Muhammadans. 

The octcupadon statements show no one engaged in a learned profession. 
There were 98 male adults engaged in domestic service; 110 in commerce 
1,737 in tilling the ground and tending cattle ; 6,642 in petty trades and the 
aaechanical arts; and 414 as labourers. Of the total population, 1,445 are 
OTtered as landowners; 4,796 as agriculturists; and 7,416 as engaged in occu- 
Ijations other than agriculture. 

Parganah BhadAo-n witli an area of 50 square miles, and a population under 
30,000, occupies an insignificant space in the extreme 
MBeal Mstory. sooth-west of the district. It at one time formed a por¬ 

tion of the Ghdzipur sarhAr, and at the time of the permanent settlement 
4ogetlier with parganahs Pachotar and Zahfirabad, leased to the amil Babu Eup- 
Sinb, whose prudent administration received Mr. Duncan’s warm commenda- 
iao©, la 1837, a few years after the formation of the new district of Azam- 
gsrh, parganah BhadAon, then consisting of 125 villages, was transferred to 
that district and formed a portion of the Sikandarpur tahsil. Since that time its 
history has gone hand in hand with that of parganah Sikandarpur. The pro¬ 
fessional survey and settlement of lapsed farms and resumed revenue-free estates 
were completed under Mr, R. Montgomery in 1837, and resulted in an increase 
to the land revenue from Es. 19,833 to Rs. 25,507. In 1847 a record of rights 
was prepared by Mr. Wedderburn. In 1874, a cadastral survey was commenced, 
.and on its completion a record of rights was undertaken and finished in 1879. 


A report on this work was drawn up by the oflieer entrusted with the opei^ 
fioras, Mr. J. Vaughan, Deputy Collector, and has been printed and published 
Mkmg with the Azamgarb Settlement Report. It is replete with statistics and 
details regarding the agricultural condition of this and the neighbouring par- 
jganah of Sikandarpur. These statistics and details have been incorporated as 
far m consasteot with in the district notice. On the formation of ^the 
ialHa in lioveml^r^ 1879, parganah jBhadion was, ater^^ith 
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pars^anali Sikandarpurj transferred to the nevv district* No alteration has taken.' 
place in the total of the land-revenue since 1837. 

Bhalsand or Bharsand.—Village in parganah and tahsfl Ballia ; lies two 
miles South fjf the Bailia-Bairia road, and six miles east of the sadr station. 
Population (1881) 3,950 (2,188 females). It belongs to the Karnai taluka and 
is a tillage of great antiquity, said to have been founded by Kamdeo Ji Baha¬ 
dur, the eighth raja of Haldi, who, according to the pedigree in possession of 
the family, was installed in the year IIOOA.D. The name is said to be derived 
from Bharaddnaj, a saint (mnmj whose peimanent residence was at Praydg 
(Allahabad), Ijiit who lived for some time at Bhalsand, The present proprietor 
is the mabaiaja of Dumraon ; the inhabitants are principally B^jputs and Brah¬ 
mans. There are two factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a middle- 
class school, v hich is one of the best in the district. 

BigSkhi.—Village in parganah and tah&B Ballia ; is situated four miles north 
of the Ballia-Bairia road, and eight miles north-east of the head-quarters station- 
as the erow flies. Latitude 25®-47'-2U^; longitude Population 

(1881) 2,113 (1,141 females). The siteoflhe village is said to have been formerly 
a forest, inhabited by Gherds, who were expelled by Bhuinhar immigrants. The 
inhabitants are principally Bhuiiiliars. The only resident zamindar is a Nikumbh 
i'tajpiit, who owns one-fourth of the village, the remaining three-fourths* being, 
in the possession of the maharaja of Dumraon. 

Chakia,—Village in parganah Iloafaa, tahsfl Balliais situated about a mile- 
to the north of the Rtilia-Bairia road, at a distance of twenty miles from the 
lieail-^iarle]r» of the district. Latitude 25^-43'^-52^; longitude 84^-30^-43'^.' 
Population (1881) 3,327 (1,936 females). It is a small village belonging to 
taluka Damodarpur and lying close to one of the branches of the Burh Gang, or 
abandoned channel of the Ganges. It was no doubt origin ally,,as its name indi¬ 
cates, a circular patch of alluvial land thrown up by the river. The population 
is swelled by the inclusion of eight hamlets, most of which are at some distance 
from Chakid. The nearest of these is called Jamdlpur and was founded by 
Muhammadans. The remainder are inhabited by Koerfs and Ahirs. The 
whole taluka was permanently settled with the maharaja of Dumraon, and is 
still in the possession of his descendants. Chakia Khas was founded by 
Antbaian Bajputs, and the bulk of the population is of that caste. There is an 
insignificant trade in grain carried on by the Telfs, ELalwto, and Mallahs that 
reside in the village. 

Chandpur.—Village in parganah Doaba, tahsfl Ballia; lies* two miles south 
of the Ballia-Bairia road, and nineteen miles distant from the head-quarters- of 
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the district. Latitude 25®-44^-i0^; longitude 84‘^-o5'-57^^ Population (1881) 
2,465 {1,300 females), ft belongs to tbe Bairia taluka, which was permanently 
settled with Lolitamia Ryputs, but has since passed entirely out of the hands 
of the original proprietors. It includes the tola of Pawant Chliapra, which is 
nearly a mile distant from the parent village. A portion of the village has fallen 
into the possession of the maharaja of Dumraon, and the remainder is owned 
by Banias and Kayaths, residents of the Saran district. Ihe inhabitants are 
principally Rajputs. This village must not be confounded with another of the 
same name in this parganah situated on the G-ngra north of Ibrahimabad, to 
which appertains the tract known as Chmdpur Diara and OL^ndilra mentioned 
in the notice of parganah DoiBA. 

CShandpnr—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih; lies three miles 
south of the Gogra, 17 miles from the civil station, and seven miles north-east of 
the headquarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25°-54'-06'^; longitude 84®-22'-10^. 
Population (1881) 2,859 (1,424 females). It is a village in tappa Sahatwar, 
divided in equal shares between the talukas of MAdho Rai and Lakmi Eai, 
which were permanently settled with Kinwar Rajputs. The whole of taluka 
If&dboB^ is in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors, but 
about one-third of taluka Lakmi Rai was sold for arrears of Government 
revenue and purchased by the F4ndes of Bairia, who by this means have be¬ 
come proprietors of a fractional share of Cb^ndpur. Tbe inhabitants are princi¬ 
pally B4jputs. There are a primary school and a police outpost, and a bi¬ 
weekly hkT&r is held. 

Charauan.—Village in parganah Sikandarpur West,tahsil Rasr£; is situated 
about three miles west of the Turtipar-Rasra road, 32 miles north-west from 
Ballia, and 14 miles from the headquarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 
2,000 (978 females). It is the principal village of tappa Ismdilpur. This 
tappa, which with the rest of the parganah had fallen into the hands of the Bais 
Eajpnts of Nsgra, was wrested from them by Barahia Rfijputs about the 
middle of the 18th century. The permanent settlement was made with these 
Barahid Rajputs, and their descendants are still in possession. The village is 
in a flourishing state and contains six sugar refineries. It also boasts of a pri¬ 
mary school and a bi-weekly bazar. 

CHihata. —^Village in parganah and tahsil BalHa; is situated on the Ballia- 
Safaalw4r road, eight miles north of the civil station, and four miles from the 
Sorahi Tal Latitude 25M9'-27^; longitude 84^-17'-05''. Population (1881) 
(1^727 females). It is the principal village of the Ohhat^ taluka and is 
^ cinsWeirabl© aatiqtdty, said to have been founded by a Kinwar Rajput 
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Chliairj^ati Sinli, from w-hom it probably derived its name. The Kin- 
wir Bajpots are still in proprietary possession of the taluka and village of 
Chbat£ There are three factories for the manufacture of sugar, and a bi-^ 
weekly bdzar is held. Tiiere is also a primary school, which is one of the best 
of its class in the district. 

Gfhilkahar."--Village in parganah Kop&cbifc West, talisil Basra; is situated 
on tile BalHa-Rasra road, 14 miles from Baliia, and six miles from the headquar¬ 
ters of the tah>il. Latitude longitude 84^-0^-56^. Population 

(1881) 2,138 (1,035 females). It is the principal village of the Ohilkahar taluka, 
which was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, and is still in possession 
of the descendants of the original proprietors. The inhabitants are principally 
Bajputs, The village contains one sugar factory and a primary school. 

Chit Firozpur (also called BarUgaon.)—Village or town, in parganah 
EopAchft East, tahsil Ballia; is situated on the right bank of the Chhoti Sarjii, 
north of the Ballia-Ghazipiir road, and eight miles from the headquarters of the 
district Latitude 25^-4D'-(y'; longitude 84^-02^-51^. It comprises the villages 
of Chit and Firozpur, covering 92 acres and containing 1,942 houses. Accord¬ 
ing to the census of 1881, the population was 10,847 (5,780 females). Classified 
according to religion, there were 9,892 Hindus (5,247 females), and 955 Musal- 
mans (533 females). The following is a statement of occupations followed by 
more than 40 males:^— 

(I) Persons employed by Government or mnnicipalily, 52: (XV) pack carriers, 47: (XVI) 
li««iowners and boatmen, 71 1 (XVIII) landholders, 652 ; cultivators and tenants, S 82 ; agricultural 
laliwwe^s, (XXiX) wearers, 1025 (XXX) com and fiour dealers, 93; grain parchers, 76j 

fiat sellers, 5o: (XXXU) manufacturers of oil, 63: (XXXIII) 
1^114 64? br^iers and coj^r smiths, 92; blacksmiths, 41: (XXXIV) general 

laloarerB, III ? (XXXV) beggars, 43. 

This is the principal village of the Eausik R^Sjpnts, the prevalent clan in the 
souftem portion of the parganah. The town lies between the high road and the 
Sarjd, and is an irregular assemblage of mud-bnilt houses w’ithont regular streets. 
Like all the villages of this district, narrow and tortuous lanes are the only means 
of intercomrannication, and the open spaces are occupied by the nsnal dirty 
pits dug to provide earth for building houses. The town drains into the Saijd, is 
well raised, and is not unhealthy. The Bhikha Shahi sect has a convent here, 
and from the high road can be seen the four dome-covered tomb^ of its departed 
spiritnal guides (ydra). There are two large tanks adjacent to the town on 
either side of the high road. One of these, of stone masonry work throughout, 
ia for size and beauty the finest in the district; it was built by Din Diy41 E&m, 

* Eoman numerals indicate tbe classes in the census returns. 
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banker, a few years ago at an expense, it is sai<i, of more tlian a l&kb of 
rupees; it swarms with large tame fish. At Pakka Kot on the Sarja, not very 
far from Barag^on, there are extensive remains of brick-work and earthen 
embankments, which are referred to an ante-Hindu period, when the Cberiis 
ruled over this portion of the district. 

Doaba—Eastern parganah (usually known as “tappa Do^ba"'’) of the Ballia 
tahsil ; is bonaded on the north by the river Gogra, 
Boundaries, area, &c. south by the Ganges, on the west by the par*^ 

ganahs of Kharfd and Ballia, and on the east by the Sh^habad district. The 
total area of the parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), 
was 122*6 square miles; of which 86*7 were cultivated, 2*9 cultivable, and 
33*0 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as tinirrigated. 
In these returns poppy land is entered as unirrigated, because when used for 
ordinary crops it is not artificially irrigated. The area paying Government 
revenue or quit-rent was 120 4 square miles ; of which 84*8 were cultivated, 
2*7 cultivable, and 32*9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, 
whether land-revenne or quit-rent, was Es. 68,756 ,* or, with local rates and 
cesses, Bs. 87,239. The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by culti¬ 
vators was Rs. 2,28,418. According to the census of 1881, the parganah 
contained 66 inhabited villages ; of which 12 bad less than 200 inhabitants, 
9 between 200 and 500, 18 between 500 and 1,000, 15 between 1,000 and 
2,000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only 
2 (Bairi& and Sombarsa) contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population was 88,024 {46,410 females), giving a density of 716 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
PopulatioiL there were 84,359 Hindus (44,482 females), and 3,6*65 

Musalmans (1,928 females), Hindus were distributed among Brahmans, 
10,792 (5,774 females) ; Rajputs, 17,579 (8,^52 females) ; Banks, 5,(J37 
(2,686 females) ; and other castes,^’ 50,951 (27,170 females). The prin¬ 
cipal Rajput tribes are Lohtamia, Anthaian, Dhikha, and Ponwar, of whom 
the Lohtamias numbered 3,558. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 
2,035 ; Bhufnbars, 4,799 ; Ahirs, 10,971; Eoiris, 6,393 ; Eab^rs, 5,668 ; 
JMallabs, 2,172 ; Dusadhs, 3,369 ; Hajjams, 1,320 ; Barbais, 1,060 ; Telia, 
2,363 ; Kumhars, 933 ; Chamars, 2,2599 ; Tatwas, 979 ; Binds, 810 ; and 
Loh&rs, 790. Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane, 38 as deaf and dumb, 206 as blind, and 63 as lepers. The educational 
for Hie same period show that there were 2,612 males who could 
rewS smd write, of whom 36 were Muhammadans. 
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’The occupation siaietnents show onlj one male adult engaged in a learned 
profession ; 105 in domestic service ; 485 in commerce ; 2,644 in tilling the 
grnand and tending cattle ; 20,948 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 1,750 as labourers. Of the total population, 152 are entered as land- 
Dwnera ; 15,160 as agricnltorists ; and 24,796 as engaged in occupations 
other than agricnlture. 

At the time of the permanent settlement the north-eastern portion of the 
parganah—known as Ch&nd Diira or Ch&ndpnr—was 
Genera! aspeefa. north of the Gogra, and formed a part of the estate 

of B4bu Shahamat ’Ali Khdn of Manjhi in the S4ran district, while the 
remainder of the parganah was south of the Ganges in the Sh4habad district. 
At this time the deep stream of the Gogra flowed in the channel now known 
as the Tengaraha n4!a, and the main channel of the Ganges flowed in the 
Birh Gang, or old Ganges. The two rivers then met at or near Bhakar, about 
20 miles west of their present point of confluence. The exact date at which 
the two rivers abandoned their former course is not known, but the change 
must have taken place at the commencement of the present century. This 
very important fact in the history of the Ghizipur district was for a long time 
unknown to the authorities on this side of the Ganges. This will be evident 
from tbe following extract from a letter of Mr. J. Shakespear, superintendent 
of police in tbe Western Provinces, to tbe joint magistrate of Gh^ipur, dated 
the 17tii of January, 1817 :— 

« OacBesslBg the Deirah (Gogra) rivet ftraa rhhepra it the Minjhf ghat, I expected to 
widdB yow jmiBdierioB, tat fooad ray tenta at a village called MadhfiteBi, and wa» 
iatotmei by a polioe jauadir sUrtioaed at the Tillage BairU that tbe Borroqnding comitry, 
tlllagos gieat and small, formed a part of the district of Sh&batad, mad that 
riie ciotuK to which he was attached was a post snbordinate to the (tdire of Bilaoti, on tbe 
opposite hank of the Ganges. I am of opinion that the eiamU estahlishment and the villages 
tefetred to, and likewise a village named Chindpnr^ belonging to the ftdaa of Minjhi, in the 
Siran district, sittated on the west bank of the Dewah river, ooght, from their locality, to be 
your control, and inclnded in the inrisdictton of tbe ridaa of Beoti." 

It would seem, therefore, if tbe police ofScer who informed Mr. Shakes¬ 
pear was correct, that all the villages in his jurisdiction belonged to the 
Sh4habad <Kstrict, with the exception of one called Chindpnr (Chand Di4ra), 
■which belonged to the SSran district. In consequence of the representations 
of Mr. Shakespear, an order in Council was issued, bearing date the 10th of 
March, 1818 , directing the transfer to the Gh&zipur district of 123 villages 
from the Sbahabad district and one village from the S4ran district, which 
transferred villages now constitute parganah Dokba. 
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The western honndary of the parganah closely follows the conrse of the 
Bdrh Gang, and the eastern boundary, which had long been uncertain, was 
definitely fixed in 1876, in agreement with the Government of Bengal, to the 
effect that ‘^the boundary on stable land between the villages of Karan 
Chhapra and Ibrahimabad in the district of Ghdzipiir on the one hanti, and 
the Bengal village of Shitib-Di^ra on the other, should be the boundary as far 
as it goes between the Ghazipur district and Bengal : and, further, that this 
boundary line should be completed by producing it due north from its Ibr^biin^ 
abad extremity to the deep stream of the Gogra, and due south from its 
Karan Chhapr;^ extremity to the deep stream of the Ganges.’’ What is termed 
the Bengal village of Shitab-Diard is an immense taluka, extending 7 or 8 
miles from the eastern boundary of the Ballia district to the confluence of the 
Gogra and Ganges. It comprises several populous villages and is traversed 
by the highway from Ballia to Rivilganj in the S^ran district. This taluka 
forms the delta of the Ganges and Gogra, and was the subject of protracted 
litigation between the malidritja of Dumraon and the zamindars of Mdnjhf 
in which the maharSja was finally successful and became undisputed 
proprietor of the entire estate. 

Dodba is the only parganah in the district—except perhaps Lakhnesar, the 

,. circumstances of which were peculiar—that was not per- 

Fiscai history * 

manently settled by Mr. Duncan. The reason was that at 

the time of the permanent settlement Doaba was a tappa of parganah Bihia in 

the Shahabad district. It is principally occupied by a clan calling themselves 

liohtamia Rfijputs, who were formerly owners of the parganah, but from time to 

time the ownership has passed away from them and has at length fallen entirely 

into the hands of the maharaja of Dumraon, who is now the largest proprietor 

in the district. They still, however, hold a large number of villages as lessees of 

the maharaja, and as the soil is peculiarly productive, many of them have become 

wealthy. They are a sturdy, independent race and addicted to feuds and 

affrays of a serious character. Their origin is doubtful, and they rank, it is 

believed, very low among Rajputs. Many of them are closely associated with 

the organized gangs of Dusadh robbers, for whom this parganah is famous. 

Hot long since an immense amount of valuable Panj4b and Kashmir cloths 

were recovered from the house of a Lohtamia of great apparent respectability 

and the nephew of a sabad4r in the army. 

The first regular survey of the parganah was undertaken in 18S9, and 

followed by a revision of records in 1840, which was carried out by 

Mr. Saikea. N^ly the whole of the parganah was re^surveyocl in 1867 by E&i 
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BaMeo Baklisli, Deputy Collector, but with little practical result, and now in 
the present year i 1882) a cadastral survey is being made, which will be followed 
by a complete revision of records. As a large portion of the parganah is 
Of>en to fluviid action the cultivated area varies from year to year, boundaries 
of fields are constantly changin^j and, in order to keep the records up to date, 
frequent re measurement is necessary- 

Dubliaild. —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia 5 is situated on the Ballia- 
Bairii road, four miles north of the Ganges, and five miles east of the head¬ 
quarters’ station. Population (1881) 2,612 (1,433 females). This village forms 
a part of the Sonwani JAgir, of which a full aeoonnt has been given in the 
district memoir, p. 57. It is said to have been founded by Kesri Sinh, a Hayo- 
bans R4jput, about 500 years ago ; and tbe name is said to be a corruption of 
DurMsa-^dmimy signifying the abode of Durbasa, a celebrated rishL It is a 
purely agricultural village, and part of it is liable to annua! inundation. The 
soil is principally karaily and, except for growing vegetables, well irrigation 
is not u*^. The present inhabitants are chiefij’* Donwar Rajputs. 

Duhabahra- —Village in parganah Sikandarpur £ast, taiisil Bansdih • is 
situated on the right bank of the Gogra, about two miles north of the Sikandarpur- 
Turtip^r road, 32 miles from Ballia, and 22 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 26°-0b‘'-24'^; longitude 84 *^*0'-41'^. Population (1881) 4,054 
( 2,122 females). It is one of tbe principal villages in tappa Haveli Kharid, which 
tappa was transferred from the Ghfeipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838. 
Tbe original zamiadars are Sen gar Bijputs, descendants of Bir Tbakur, who 
ee^ed here at Uie time when their brethien colonized parganahs Lakhnesar, 
Zahurabad, and Kopichit But the village forms a portion of tbe jdgir, or 
revenue-free estate, granted by Warren Hastings to his confidential private 
secretary, Kishn Kanth Nandi, commonly called Kantn Babii, in 1785, and ig 
now owned by his descendant, Mahfirani Saran Mai of Kasimbaz^r in Lower 
Bengal- The village contains twenty-eight looms and ten sugar refinerieg. 
There is also a primary school and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Dumrt—Village in parganah Kop&cbit West, tahsU Basra | is situated 
on the GariJiar-Gbazipur road, one mile north of the Chhoti Sarju, 12 miles 
from Ballia, and seven miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Lati¬ 
tude 25®-47'-4fl'*' ; longitude 83''-69'-48'^. Population <1881) 2,660 (1,252 
females). It is the principal village in the Dumri taluka | was permanently 
settled with Earcholia Rajputs; and, with the exception of an insignificant 
share, is still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is 
the centre of a flourishing sugar trade, there being no less than 22 sugar 
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fnetories. There is a primary school in the village, and a baz&r is heH 
twice a week. 

Dmjanpxir.—Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia; is situated on the lefi 
bank of the Ganges, about a mile to the south of the Ballia-Bairi& road and 
fourteen miles east of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881) 821 (425 
females). The village is said to have been founded by Durjan a Hayobans 
Bajpnt, about 500 years ago. It forms a portion of the Durjanpur taluka, which 
was settled by Mr. Duncan with Babii Bhagwan Sinh, a Hayobans Rajput, in 
1700, hut has now, in consequence of the extravagance of the Rajput proprietors, 
entirely passed out of their hands The village was formerly in a flourishing 
condition, but about three-fourths of the area have been cut away by the 
Ganges, and the inhabitants have suffered much in consequence. Tne present 
proprietor is Beni Sinh, a rich Bajput zamindar of Bahatw4r, in parganah 
Khari 1. There is a post-office in Durjanpur in a hired house. The adjoining 
village of Sukul Cnhapra is a flourishing entrep6t for grain and oilseeds,, 
which are collected there for exportation to Lower Bengal, 

Gaighat.—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is distant 1® 
miles from Ballia, and nine miles from the head-quarters of the tahsiX 
Latitude 25®-50'-10^ : longitude 84®-‘24'-16^. It lies to the north of the 
Sahatwar-Reoti road, on the southern border of the Eeoti D^h, a perennial 
lake, which was once the bed of the river Gogra. Population (1881) 2,671 
4 1,456 females). It is the principal village of taluka Gaigh^kt, Reoti, 

w’hich was permanently settled with Nikumbh Rajputs. The entire taluka is 
still in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors. It is a 
flourishing village with two sugar factories and a bi-weekly bazar. 

Garwar-—Village in parganah Kopaehit East, tahsil Ballia i is situated 
on the Bansdih-Rasra road, ten miles from the head-quarters of the district. 
Latitude 25^-49-30"; longitude 84^-04'-26''. Population (1881) 1,995 
(1,062 females). It is the principal village of the Qarwdr taluka and 
was formerly owned by Karcholia Rajputs, The settlement of 1790 was made 
with a contractor {mustdjir), Janki Prasdd Sinh, Bhiiinhar, but the estate was 
subsequently sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by elanki 
Prasad’s son, Deokinandan Smh, the notorious dahyah tahsildar. The estate 
is still in possession of the descendants of Deokinandan Sinh, but is now under 
the Court of Wards. Garw4r is a flourishing village, possessing a first-class 
police-station, an imperial post-office, a primary school, and three sugar facto¬ 
ries. There is a small mound of rubbish, noticed in Part IIL, which is said by 
fonieto be iie d&ri$ of a Oheru stronghold, and by others to be the ruins of 
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a pyramid formed of the skulls of recalcitrant zamind^rs of SukBpnra, who 
were defeated by Mir Rustam ’Ali in a pitched battle near Garwar. 

Cropalnagar.—-Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Biinsdih ; is situated in 
the north-east corner of the parganah, between the Tengaraha ndia and the 
Gogra, at a distance of 24 miles from Ballia and 16 miles from the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil. Latitude longitnde 84°-32'-05^. Popola- 

tion (1881) 2,733 (1,413 females) It belongs to the Gop&lnagar mahal, in 
tappa Reotf, which was permanently settled with Baghaunefaia Bhninb^rs. 
Shortly after the permanent settlement, the entire estate was sold by anctioa 
in execution of decrees of the mahar^a of Diimraon, and purchased by zamin- 
dars of the Saran district. The descendants of the original Bhdlnhar proprie¬ 
tors continued in possession of their sir lands, and have since regained the 
greater part of the estate by private purchase. Almost all the cultivated land 
is annually inundated. 

Hajanll—Village in parganah Kop&cMt West, tahsil Rasra; is situated 
about two miles north of the Ballia-Rasra road, 15 miles from the sadr station, 
and five miles from the tahsil head-quarters. Latitude 25^-51'-19^' ; longitude 
83®-59'-S9^. Popuktiou (1881) 2,850 (1,332 females . TLis village belongs 
to the Hajauli taluka and was permanently settled with Karcholia Rajputs. 
About half the village is still in possession, of the descendants of the original 
proprietors, and the other half has passed into the hands of Haji Muhammad 
Husain, a rich trader of Basra. There are in the village a sugar factory and a 
primary school, and a hSz4r is held twice a week. 

HaljBmgpmei—Village of parganah Bhad^n, tahsil Rasra ; is situated in 
the centre of the parganah, five miles north of the Chhofci Sarja, 28 miles from- 
Ballia, and 20 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25®-57^-24^; 
longitude 83^-44'-l9^. Population (1881) 995 (475 females). It was perma¬ 
nently settled with Bdjputs of the Barahid tribe, whose descendants are still in 
possession. Haldharpur is a very small village, but it possesses a third-class 
police-station, a district post-officse, and a primary scfaocd.. 

Haldi^—Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia : is situated on the left bank 
of the Ganges, one mile south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and ten miles east of 
the sadr station. Latitude 25®-43'’-27^^ ; longitude 84^-20' 37"^. Population 
(1881) 4,787 (2,657 females). It is the principal village of the Haldi taluka^ 
which was settled fay Mr. Duncan with Raja Bhuabal Deojf Bahadur in 1790. 
The whole of the taluka has now passed into the possession of the mahdraja 
of Dumraon. The ancient town of Haldi contained a celebrated fort which was 
long ago carried away by the Ganges. The modern, town is in no way 

14 
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remarkable. It contains a third-class police-station in a mud house, and also a 
post-ofBce and a primary school, both in hired buildings. 

Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Basra ; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, to the north of the Turtipar-Sikandarpur road, 
28 and 22 miles respective!}" from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. 
Latitude 26°-06'-15''; longitude 83°-68'-13". Population (1881) 3,296 (1,772 
females). It is the principal village of fappa Haldi, originally in the posses¬ 
sion of Cfaaubaria Rdjputs, who were conquered by Kishn Sinh and Bishn 
Sii h, the Bais Rajputs of Ifagrd. Early in the present century Paltan Sinh 
and Sriram of the Chaubarid tribe obtained a decree for possession of one-half 
of the estate, the other half remaining with the Nagra family, who sold it to 
Khddim ’Ali of Pharsatar. The descendants of Khadim ’AH are now in joint 
possession with the Chaubarias. There is a considerable trade in sal beams, 
which come from the jungles of Gorakhpur. 

Hanumanganj.—Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is the terminus 
of the Ballia-Hanumanganj road and lies to the east of that road, five miles 
north of the head-quarters’ station. Population (1881), including that of 
l^rmbdjdn, 2,572 (1,190 females). Though included iu the area of Zirabasti, 
it is more than a mile to the west of that village, being built close to the 
boundary of Barmhayan, of winch village it may be considered a portion. 
It was founded less than 100 years ago by Hemrdj Bhagafe, a Kanda, who 
made it the centre of a flourishing and lucrative trade in sugar and 

raised the village to a high pitch of prosperity. There are now some 50 fac¬ 
tories engaged in this industry. The town is connected with Ballia by a 
second-class road, the Katehar nadi being spanned by a large bridge, which, 
with the road, was constructed by Dhjan Bhagat, father of the present proprie¬ 
tor. The proximity of the Suraha Tal is convenient, as it supplies in nnlimi- 
ted quantities the water-weed {siwdr) required for the refinement of cMnt 
The principal residents are Kandus and Bharbhunjas, who are employed 
chiefly in manufacturing sugar and making sweetmeats. The present pro¬ 
prietor, Debi Et^m Bhagat, the richest banker in the parganah, who purchased 
the entire Zirabasti mahal some 15 years ago from Munshi Jalal Bakhsh of 
Sonwini, resides chiefly in Ballia, which is the mart for the export of Hanu¬ 
manganj sugar. 

HuBainabad.—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated to 
tibe north of the Bansdih-Sahatwar road, about 12 and 3 miles respectively 
from the head-quarters of the district and tahsil. Latitude 25^-53-04"' ; 

Population (1881) 2,572 (1,321 females). This village 
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k in i 4 ippa B&nsdih^ Sind was permanently settled witli Naranni Edjpnts, whose 
descendants are still in possession. The inhabitants are principally Brahmans, 
said to be the descendants of the ancient zammddrs, whose rights were 
nsnrped by the Bajpnts. These Brahmans hold their lands at fixed rates, 
which are rery low, and they are notorious for withholding their rent. The 
lowlands towards the north are annually inundated, and about one-fourth of 
the area consists of mango groves and jungle. The village is said to have 
derived its name from Husain Shah Sharki, who lived in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi, and to whom is attributed the construction of a tank and mosque now in 
a dilapidated condition. The tradition is that the original name of the village 
was Kalasdih, and that the inhabitants incurred the displeasure of the king. 
In consequence of this, having caused all the male adults to be killed and the 
village to be destroyed, he built the mosque on the ruined site, Husain^bM 
possesses a primniy school, and a weekly bazar is held. 

Ibrahimabad —Tillage in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated on 
the southern bank of the Tengaraha nala, half a mile north of the Bairi^- 
Eivilganj road, and 25 miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25^-46'-f0'^; longitude84^-34'-!6^. Population (1881) 4,043 (2,017 females). 
It belongs to taluha Damodarpur and comprises 9 hamlets (toZo), which are 
scattered about at varying distances from the parent village. There is a 
primary school in tola Rameshar Rai; and in tola Siwfin R4i there is an out- 
p<^t of the Bairi& police-station. 

Jagdevi*—Village in parganah Do&ba, tahsil Ballia; is situated in the 
soii&-W66tem ecBmer of the parganah on the Burh-Gang, or abandoned bed of 
tibe Gang^, about half a mile south of the Ballia-Bairid road, and fifteen miles 
distant from the head-qnarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,365 (1,266 
females). It belongs to the Damodarpur taluka, of which the maharAja of 
Dumr4on is proprietor, and comprises seven hamlets {tola), which are rather 
scattered. The lowlands are annually inundated, but the uplying portions are 
irrigated by wells, and the poppy cultivation is considerable. The inhabitants 
are principally Brahmans, Rajputs, and Ahirs. There is a considerable trade 
in horses, which are imported from the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions in 
March and April. They are marched down in strings and arrive in wretched 
condition, but soon recover, and, after being fed for six months, are sold at the 
Sonpnr fair in the month of Eartifc (October-November). 

Jam.—Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; is situated in the north¬ 
eastern comer of the parganah, twenty miles from Ballia, and three miles from 
the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25^-53'-0" ; longitude 83®-56'-37'5". 
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Popdation (1881) 2,767 (1,407 females). It was permanently settled with 
Sengar Eijputs whose descendant are still in possession. It is a flourishing 
village with a considerable weaving industry, there being forty looms. There are 
three sugar factories, a primary school, and a bi-weekly b^zar. 

Jaawaki- —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia ; is situated on the left 
bank of the Ganges, 4 miles south of the Ballia-Bairi4 road, and 8 miles east 
of the head-quarters of the district. Population (1881) 2,327 (1,299 females). 
This village, forming a portion of the Haldi taluha^ is said to have been on the 
right bank of the river in the ShAhabad district about 150 years ago, but that 
the lauds after diluviation reformed in this district, A counteraction of the 
river is now in progress, and it is not impossible that the village may again 
re-visit its native district. It is nothing more than a collection of mud huts. 
The soil is chiefly dtdrd or alluvial. There is a primary school, which is moder¬ 
ately well attended. 

Karaamrusar. - Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih; is situated in 
the extreme west of the parganah, 4 miles west of the BAnsdih-Maniar road, 
12 miles from Ballia, and 6 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. 
Latitude 53®-53'-43^ ; longitude-84^09'-25^. Population (1881) 4,152 (2,069 
females). It is the principal village of tappa Oharkaend, taluka Majhos, which 
tappa forms a single mahal, and is still in possession of tlie descendants of the 
Birw&r Bajputs, with whom the permanent settlement was made. They are 
the principal inhabitants and are tolerably well off. The village possesses one 
sugar factory and a primary school. A bi-weekly bazar is held here. 

Eamai—^Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia; is situated to the south¬ 
west of the Ballia-Hanumanganj road, at a distance of six miles west of the 
head-quarters’ station. Latitude 25‘^-49'-'26^ ; longitude 84‘^-10'-04''. Po¬ 
pulation (1881) 2,607 (1,285 females). There is a tradition that the village 
was originally owned by Ohenis, who were expelled by Ujain Rajputs under 
Knuwar Dhir Sinh, about 200 years ago, and a large mound, said to be the 
dims of a Cherti fort, is pointed to in support of the tradition. It is the principal 
village of the Karnai taluka^ which was settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, with 
the Hayobans rAja of Haldi. Situated at the frontiers of the three parganahs of 
Ballia, Kopaehit, and Kbarid, the Kama! taluka had been before the permanent 
settlement leased by the rAja of Haldi to the zamindars of Khar id in order that 
tihey might defend his frontier against the zamindars of Kopa and Chit Baragaon. 
The result was that the greater part of the taluka became an uncultivated 
Jungle and, in the words of the Amil, Pandit Ram Chand, if any ryots under¬ 
take lo bring any part thereof under cultivation, the zamludArs on all three 
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sides toolesi and obstraefc them; and aUhcngh the zamJiidars of Kfaarid do 
cultii^ate it more or less, yet they do not carry it on effectually, but may be 
said to keep the jangle in question as a place of asylum, where, when they 
differ with the ^tmil of Eharid, they find a place of retreat” The village of 
JS^amai with the entire taluka has since passed into the hands of the maharaja 
of Dumrdon, The cultivators are principally Brahmans. The land is fertile 
and irrigate from wells and ponds, and a good deal of sugarcane is grown. 

Xalihatira. —Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil B&nsdih ; is 
situated on the right bank of the Gogra, two miles north of the Sikandarpur- 
Turti[.Ar road, 28 miles from Ballia, and 15 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 26°-04'-40'^; longitude 84°-04'-23"^. Population (1881; 2,406 
(1,245 females). It is one of the transferred villages of tappa Haveli 
Kharid, and was permanently settled with Tetiha BbuinhArs, whose descend¬ 
ants are still in possession. The village is divided into two parts, of which 
one is called KathanrA, and the other Kutbganj. There is a mound which is 
said to be ruins of a fort built in the time of Kutb-ud-din Shah. The tradi¬ 
tion is not improbable, as the conquest of Bengal and Behar was completed 
during the reign of that monarch, in 1203 A.D., and the towns on the Gogra 
have always been in communication with the Muhammadan principalities of 
Bengal, 

Eeora.— ^Village in parganah Kharfd, tahsil BAnsdib ; is situated on the 
Kmsdih-Sabatwar road, 12 miles nortli of Baliia, and 3 miles to the east of 
j^nsdih. Latitude 25 '’- 51 '- 16 '' ; longitude 84 ^- 18 - 17 '^. Population ( 1881 ) 
2,067 p,053 females). This village is in the BAnsdih tappa ; with the exception 
of a small share, it is still in possession of the heirs of the Narauni Rajputs, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. Several of the residents are 
afflicted with leprosy. The people are, on the whole, well off, and there is a 
flonrishing sugar {chini^ factory iu the village. 

Khajnri. —Tillage in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bfinsdih ; is 
sitnated in the south-eastern corner of the parganah, on the Sikandarpur- 
GarwAr road, 12 and 14 miles respectively from the head-quarters of the dis¬ 
trict and tahsil. Latitude 25^-57-23^ ; longitude 84®-07'-0'^. Population 
(1881) 2,782 (1,344 females). It is included in tappa Shah Salempur, and 
is one of those villages which, formerly belonging to parganah KopAchit, were 
transferred in 1838 from the Ghazipnr to the Azamgarh district. It was 
permanently settled with Sengar Rajputs, and remained in their undisturbed 
possession until 1812, when it was sold by auction. The purchasers did not 
obtain possession until troops were sent and forcibly installed them ; and the 
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old proprietors, not long after, recovered the estate by a decree of the sadr 
court of Calcutta cancelling the sale. The greater part of the estate still be¬ 
longs to the Sengars. The village contains ten sugar refineries and five looms. 
There is also a primary school. 

Kharannior Eajagaon.— Tillage in par^anah Kharid, tahsil B^nsdih 
lies to the north-east of Bansdih, four miles south of the Gogra, twelve miles 
from Ballia, and two miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 
25°-54'-0l' ; longitude Population (1881) 3,.859 (1,772 females). 

It is the principal village of taluka Kharauni, tappa Bdnsdih. This talufca was 
permanently settled with Narauni Rajputs, and in 1804 they were awarded 
an extensive alluvial tract, the right to which had been unsuccessfully con¬ 
tested by zamindars of the Biran district. This alluvial tract, known as the 
Kharauni didrd, became the subject of disputes among the co-sharers, and 
sanguinary contests led to the attachment of the whole taluka in 1822. It 
has been ever since under direct management, but it was quite recently discovered 
that the didrd had never been assessed to revenue. The assessment was accord¬ 
ingly made, in 1877, at Rs. 4,000, the Government waiving its retrospective 
elaims, which would have amounted to more than three Mkhs. The zamin- 
d&rs have brought a suit against the Government to contest the right to 
assess the didrd. Kharauni is a fiouiishing village and possesses a primary 
school. 

BLharid.—^Eastern parganah of tahsil Bdusdih ; is hounded on the north 

^ ^ Gogra, which separates it from the Sdran 

Boundaries^ area, &c- j • i • x. -i 

district, on me east fay tappa Doafaa, on the west fay 

parganahs Sikandarpur and Kopachit, and on the south by parganah Ballia 

and the Surah4 lake. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest 

official statement (1881), was 243-5 square miles ; of which 172-2 were 

cultivated, 25*1 cultivable, and 46-2 barren. Of the cnltivated area, 58 were 

irrigated and 114-2 unirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 

rent was 227 square miles ; of which 159-8 were cultivated, 23-2 cultivable, 

and 44 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 

or quit-rent, was Es. 1,22,492 ; or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 1,53,545. 

The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 3,10,08& 

Aoconling to ihe census of 1881, the parganah contained 323 inhabited villages ; 

of winch 151 had less than 200 inhabitants, 76 between 200 and 500, 48 between 

500 and 1,000,31 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 4 

SjOOO and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 iuhabi- 

taidn wwe Maaiar, Sahatw4r, Beoti, and B^d^ 
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The total popnlation according to the census of 1881 was 186,46 (797,092 
females), giving a density of 767 to the square mile. Classi- 
Popnlation. according to religion, there were 177,305 Hindds 

(92,335 females), and 9,160 Musalmdns (4,757 females). Hindds were dis¬ 
tributed among Bnihmans, 23,472 (12,191 females) ; RSjputs, 28,701 (14,559 
femalesl; Banias, 10,357 (5,604 females) ; and other castes, 114,775 (59,981 
females). The principal Riijpat tribes are the Birwdr, Kinwdr, Bisen, and Ni- 
kumbh, of whom the Birw 4 r 3 numbered 5,356. Among the other castes, Kayaths 
numbered 2,654 ; Bhdiuhars, 4,316 ; AMrs, 17,855 ; Koeris, 12,272 ; Kab&rs, 
11,129; Mallahs,4,371 ; Son4rs, 1,666 ; Dusadhs, 6,196 ; Lunias, 3,959 ; Tells, 
4,437 ; Lohars, 2,870 ; Chamdrs, 6,967 ; Bhars, 14,143; Binds, 3,024; and Haj- 
jams, 2,625. Amongst the total population, 36 persons were returned as insane j 
114 as deaf and dumb ; 418 as blind; and 110 as lepers. The educational statis¬ 
tics for the same period show 4,333 males who could read and write, of whom 
170 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 7 male adults engaged in the learned pro¬ 
fessions ; 138 in domestic service; 1,563 in commerce; 3,138 in tilling the ground 
and tending cattle; 4 3,040 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 6,204 as 
labourers. Of the total population, 3,050 are entered as landowners, 35,520 as 
agriculturists, and 48,1 i 0 as engaged in occupations other than agriculture. 

This parganah formerly contained the six tappas of Bdnsdlh, Reoti, Mahat- 

w4r or Sahatwar, Manlar, Charkaend or Majhos, and Haveli 
tFbe six taupas. m i 

Rbarid. The last-named tappa lay between parganah Sikan- 
dxrpnr and the Gogra, and as long ago as 1837 was, with the exception of a mahal, 
tnmeferred to parganah Sikandarpur. The mah41 excepted from the transfer was 
that known as Baldpor, and besides the rent-free lands (de&dt ndnkdr) of the par¬ 
ganah kandngoe, included the three villages of Hathauuj, Mari4ri, and Bars4ri, 
belonging to the j4gir of Diw4n Kishn Kant. Tappa Oharkaend is now 
absorbed in the neighbouring tappas of Maniar and B4nsdih, but Majhos still 
gives its name toataluka. Tappa Bansdlh was permanently settled with Rajputs 
of the Naraulii (or Narauni) clan whose descendants still retain the greater part 
of their original possessions. It is divided into eight talukas, of which two are 
important, viz., Sukhpura and Kharauni. The latter of these has been held un¬ 
der attachment, since 1822, in consequence of disputes among the co-sharers. 
One talnka, Arjnn Mai, has entirely passed out of the possession of the Naraulids 
and is now in that of the Bhuinhar b4bds, Harshankar Fras4d and Gauri 
Shankar Prasad, descendants of the amil Deokinandan. Tappa Eeoti is divi¬ 
ded into five talukas, which were permanently settled with Rikumbh E4jputa. 
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But more than half of their property has been sold for arrears of land revenue, and 
one ialuka was bought entire by the Pandes of BairiS. Tappa Mahatwdr or 
Safcatw^r is divided into three talukas, which were permanently settled with 
Einw&r Rajputs. One of these has in part been transferred to the possession of 
the P4ades just mentioned. 1'appa Maniar forms a single taluka, which was 
permanently settled with Birwar Rajputs, but was sold in 1815 for arrears of 
land-revenue. A few years afterwards the estate was purchased by Govern¬ 
ment and settled with the original proprietors, the revenue being at the same 
time increased by Rs. 8,000, a sum which represented the interest at 5 per 
cent, on the arrears that had accrued. 

The parganah takes its name from the small village of Kharfd, which was 
Physical features and transferred to Sikandarpur in 1837. To the south and 
fiscal history. of the parganah the soil is npland, of old form¬ 

ation; to the north it is alinvial and sandy; to the east, along the boundary of 
parganah Doaba, stiff clay prevails. The permanent settlement of the parganah 
was not a successful one. In the words of Mr. Duncan, this parganah perhaps 
more than any other in the four sark4rs had baffled the Resident's endeavours 
to restore it from the deserted and miserable state in which he found it on his 
first circuit in 1788.’’ The fact is that the co-sharers in the large tappas were 
not agreed as to the extent of their shares, and, as no measurement was per¬ 
mitted, the revenue was distributed unequally. The natural result was sales for 
arrears. The first survey was made in 1839, and a complete set of records was, 
in the following year, prepared by Mr. Raikes. In 1867, new field maps for 
about one-fourth of the parganah were drawn up under the supervision of 
a deputy collector. A cadastral survey, undertaken in 1881-82, is now nearly 
complete, and a new record-of-rights is in course of preparation. 

Eharid.—Now a small village in parganah Sikandarpur East; distant 24 
miles from Ballia and three miles from Sikandarpur. Population (1881) 802 
(399 females). The only interest attaching to this place is the traditional 
account which makes it the site of a former large city also named 6hazanfai> 
abad. The tradition has been noticed in the district history. It is stated that 
the inhabitants emigirated en masse to Azimabad (Patna), and Mr. Whiteway 
concludes from this and from the fact that mounds, apparently representing 
former inhabited sites, are fonnd on both sides of the Gogra, that the old town 
may have been destroyed by the river. Regarding the name Kharid a legend 
is told which may be given for what it is worth:— 

eertittii merebaat started from Kaslimir with serenty camels loaded with saffron of the 
mM made a vow to s^the en^re gnantily to a single man, and receive as the 
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pria> *be maaer «Mned in » single year. No purchaseia on such condition ^Id be fo^d, 
in the course oe his trarels the merchant came to this city. He spoke tauntingly of the king 
and courtiers and attributed to them srant of wealth and magnanimity. Haying learnt the fact, 
Khin A’zam Khan purchased the saffron, paid for it in money coined in a single year, and in 
presence of the merchant ordered the saffron to be mixed with mortar which had been pre¬ 
pared to build the mosque. Abu Mnzaffar Sultan Husain, the sovereign for the time being, 
conferred a khirat on Khan A’zam for his high-mindedness, and oaUed the place by the name 
BUMin'd (purchased)**. 

The king mentioned in the legend was apparently the Ala-iid-din Abu’I- 
Mazaffar Hasain Shah mentioned by Baddoni as reigning in Bengal in 901 
H. (1495 A. D.), the immediate predecessor of the Nasrat Shdh mentioned in 
the inscriptions found near Kharid {vide supra pp. 75, 76, and Blochmann’s 
paper in J. A. S. B., XLIV., p. 310). The Khdn A’zam Khdn of the legend 
is, doubtless, the same as the one mentioned in the inscription. 

gha.rga.Tula- —^Village in parganah Sikandarpur Bast, tahsil Bdnsdih; is 
situated on the confines of parganah Kharfd, two miles east of the Garwdr- 
Sikandarpur road, eleven miles from Ballia, and twelve miles from the head¬ 
quarters of the tahsil. Latitude25‘’-56'-0‘’’; longitude 84°-07'-3l'’'. Population 
(1881) 2,669 (1,298 females). The original zaminddrs were Birwdr Edjputs, with 
whom the permanent settlement was made. In 1832 the entire Kharsanda estate 
was sold by auction for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by the mahdrdja 
of Duraraon, who is the present proprietor. It is a flourishing village, with 
seven sugar refineries and some trade in leather. 

Eopactut. —South central parganah of the district, is divided into KopaI- 


BeaadKioB, aces, &e. 


can West and KopAcarx East, of which the former is 
included in the Easrd, and the latter in the Ballia tahsil. 


It is bounded on the north by parganah Sikandarpur, on the west by parganah 
Lakhnesar, on the east by parganahs Kharid and Ballia, and on the south by 
pzrgauahs Dihma and Garhd of the Ghdzipur district. The total area of the 
parganah, according to the latest official statement (1881), was 129:8 square 
miles; of which 89 5 were cultivated, 22-.3 cultivable, and 18 barren. The 
entire cultivated area was returned as irrigated, and this is due to the fact that 
even the rice lands, which are annually inundated, receive at least one artifi¬ 
cial watering after the river recedes. The area paying Government revenue or 
quit-rent was 127‘9 square miles ; of which 88 were cultivated, 22 cultivable 
and 17-9 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-reve¬ 
nue or quit-rent, was Es. 70,690, or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 86,934. 'J'he 
amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 1,68,259. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 240 inhabited villages ; 
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of which 135 had less than 200 inhabitants, 45 between 200 and 600, 33 be¬ 
tween 500 and 1,000, 21 between 1,000 and 2,000, 4 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 1 between 3,000 and 5,000. Only one town (Bar%don alias Obit Firozpur) 
contained more than 5,000 inhabitants. 

The total population was 99,388 (49,443 females), giving a density of 765 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, 
Bopniation. there were 91,303 Hindus (45,208 females), and 8,085 

Musalmdns (4,235 females). Hindiis were distributed among Brahmans, 7,866 
(3,783 females); flajputs, 16,647 (7,930 females) ; Banias, 7,657 «4,128 females); 
and other castes, 59,133 (29,367 females). The principal Rdjput tribes were 
Karcholia, Kauaik, Bisen, and Birwar, of whom the Karcholids numbered 9,480 
souls. Among the other castes, Kayaths numbered 1,331; Kumhars, 1,113; 
Ahirs, 10,114 ; Koeris, 7,591 ; Kahars, 4,108 ; Mallahs, 1,162; DusMhs, 1,451 ; 
Hajjams, 1,064; Lunias, 3,442 ; Tells, 2,428; Lohdrs, 1,994 ; Chamars, 9,952; 
and Bhars, 7,598. Amongst the total population, 15 persons were returned as 
insane; 51 as deaf and dumb ; 296 as blind ; and 110 as lepers. The education¬ 
al statistics for the same period show that there were 1,688 males who could 
read and write, of whom 174 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show three male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 216 in domestic service ; 1,052 in commerce ; 4,341 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle; 24,286 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; and 
844 as labourers. Of the total population, 4,499 are entered as landowners; 
‘18,410 as agriculturists ; and 26,481 as engaged in occupations other than 
agriculture. 

This parganah is believed to have been the western limit, in this district, 
, of Cheru dominion. Extensive ruins at Pakka Kot are 

said to be the dibris of a fort and other buildings, dat¬ 
ing back to the time when Mabipa Cheru ruled the country north of the Sarah4 
lake. In more recent times the history of the parganah is the history of two 
important tribes of Sombans Edjputs, the Earcholias and the Kausiks. The 
former were the more numerous, and their authority extended throughout the 
north and west of the parganah, where they held the large talnkas of Ratsar, 
Cbilkahar, and Hajauli. At the present day they number nearly 10,000, but part 
of the taluka of Hajaulf has passed out of their hands into the possession of 


History. 


Muhammadan traders (Arakis) of Hasrd. The Kausiks held their sway in the 
^uth-east of the parganah, in the talnkas of Chit and Firozpur, and they were 
long notorious for their turbulent character. In the middle of the last century 
they ^gaged in sanguinary coutests with the zammdfirs of Kharid and Ballia, 
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until kr^ tracts of land on the confines of the three parganahs were kid waste 
and became a dense forest These tracts of forest were subsequently utilized as a 
oommoQ asylum of retreat from the exactions of the ainils of the raja of Benares. 

Their subsequent history is as follows;—All the estates of the Kausifcs 
were sold for QoTernment revenue and purchased by the Pandes of BairiA 
After this they became notorious for insubordination and the perpetration of 
violent crimes. On the 15th November, 1840, they murdered the agent of the 
aocjtion-pnrchaser ; and thirty-seven of them were for this crime sentenced to 
imprisonment for life and sent to the Alipur jail. During the disturbances 
of 1857-58 they gave much trouble. After the mutinies were over, arrange¬ 
ments were made by the district anthorities with the Pandes of Bairi& for 
the restoration of the taluka, on payment of lis. 60,000, to the original proprietors. 
This transfer has been attended with the happiest results. The Kausiks are 
now amongst the most loyal and peaceable citizens in the district. {^Condensed 
from Dr, Oldkam^s Memoir^ i., p, 63.] 

Parganah Kop&chit is an upland tract of old formation. Its name is 
Physical features and derived from the small village of Kopa (or Kopwa), 
fiscal history. which lies to the north of the Chhoti Sarjti and has 

always belonged to Karcholia Rajputs, and the large village of Chit, which 
is the Kausik head-quarters. At the permanent settlement the talufcas of Rat- 
sar, Cbilkahar, and Hajauli were settled with the Kaniholias, those of Chit 
and Ffrozpur with the Kausiks, and the taluka of Garwdr was settled with the 
DeoMnaadan Bink These are the most important estates in the parganah, 
and, with the exception of part of Hajauli, they are all in possession of the 
ifeseendants of the original proprietors. These talukas consist of groups of 
smaller maMk and complete separation of interests is being gradually effected 
under the partition law. The first professional survey and record-of-rights 
were completed in 1841, and on this occasion the land revenue was increased 
to the extent of nearly Rs. 5,000 by the settlement of lapsed farms aud resum¬ 
ed revenue-free estates. In 1867, new field maps were prepared for about 
one-third of the parganah by B&i Baldeo Bakhsh, deputy collector. During 
the cold season of 1881-82 a cadastral survey was completed, which will give 
accurate field maps for each village in the parganah and a new record-of- 
rights is in course of preparation. 

Kopachit East —That portion of the Kopachit parganah which is included 
in the Baiiia tah&il. For further particulars see Koplcarx. 

Kopadiit West.^—That portion of the KojAelu't parganah which is included 
in the Basra tahsil. For full particulars see KoricHrx. 
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_Village in parganah Sikandarpnr East, tahsil Bdnsdih; is sitn- 

ated one mile south of the Sikandarpnr-Turtipdr road, 21 miles from Ballia, 
and fifteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Population (1881) 
2,038 (1,055 females). It belongs to tappa Haveli Sikandarpnr, and was 
permanently settled with a family of Saiyids, whose descendants are still in 
possession. 

Eotwa.—Tillage in parganah Dodha, tahsil Ballia; lies about two miles 
to the north-west of Bairi5, and twenty-two miles from the head-quarters 
of the district. Latitude 25°-47'-00^; longitude 84'’-32'-01'’'. Population 
(1881) 3,144 (1,658 females). It belongs to the Damodarpnr taluka and in¬ 
cludes thirteen hamlets (told), many of which are separated from the parent 
village. The most important tola is Rdniganj, which adjoins Kotw5. In it is 
held a large bi-weekly b5z5r, from which the inhabitants of nearly all the 
villages in the parganah derive their supplies of grain and cloth. A Hindd 
ascetic, named Sudisht G-oshdin, of considerable local celebrity, lives in a 
mango grove at Bdniganj. The inhabitants of Kotwd are principally Lohtamid 


BoQndarles, area, 


Bajptiis. 

Lakhnesar-— Parganah of the Basra tahsil; is hotiii<Jed on the north by 
parganah Sikandarpur, on the east by Kopachit, and 
on the south and west by Zahiirabad and Sikandarpur 
West. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest official statement 
(1881), was 56 square miles; of which 38*9 were cultivated, 8'5 cultivable, and 
8*6 barren. The whole of the cultivated area was returned as irrigated. The 
area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 56 square miles; of which 
S8’9 were cultivated, 8*5 cultivable, and 8*6 barren. The amount of payment 
to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 20,273; or, with 
local rates and cesses, Bs. 27,857. The amount of rent, including local cesses, 
paid by cultivators was Rs. 71,876. According to the census of 1881, the 
parganah contained 95 inhabited villages; of which 45 had less than 200 
inhabitants, 25 ^between 200 and 500, 13 between 500 and 1,000, 7 between 
1,000 and 2,000, and 3 between 2,000 and 3,000. One village contained over 
3,000 inhabitants, and one town (Basra) over 5,000. 

The total population (1881) was 55,162 (27,820 females), giving a density 

Population square mile. Classified according to 

religion, there were 48,036 Hindus ^^23,984 females), 
and 7,126 Musalmans (3,836 females}. Hindus were distributed among Brah¬ 
mans, 3,363 (1,631 females); Eajputs, 9,697 (4,700 females); Banife, 5,291 
(2,854 female); and other castes, 29,685 (14,799 females). The principal Rajput 
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in\m are tbe Sengar, Nikumbh, Donwdr, and Karcholia, of whom the Sexigar 
minabered 8,538. Among the other cnstes, Kavaths numbered 565 ; Ahirs, 
3,104 ; Koeris, 2,458 ; Kahars, 2,546 ; Mallahs, l,7il; Sonars, 647; (xadarias, 
440; Lonifo, 1,266; Tells, 1,687; Lohars, 993; Chamfe, 4,860; Bbars, 
5,187 ; and Kumbars, 780- Amongst the total population, 10 persons were 
returned as insane ; 15 as deaf and dumb; 160 as blind; and 30 as lepers. The 
educational statistics for the same period show that there were 1,528 males 
who could read and write, of whom 272 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 27 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 305 in domestic service ; 730 in commerce; 1,862 in tilling the 
ground and tending cattle; 11,893 in petty trades and the mechanical arts; and 
1,129 as labourers. Of the total population, 3,547 are entered as landowners, 
8,228 as agriculturists, and 12,431 as engaged in occupations other than agri¬ 
culture. 

The parganah derives its name from a small village, now uninhabited, 
History, general and fis- called Lakhnesar Dib, which lies in its south-eastern 
corner. Tbe derivation of Lakhnesar has been men¬ 
tioned in Part I. The tradition, which makes Lakhshmana (or Lakhan), one 
of the heroes of the Rdmdyana^ visit this place and build here a temple to 
Mahadeo, tells us by implication that, even in those early times, it was a 
settled abode with a flourishing population. At the dawn of history we find the 
parganah occupied by the Bliars. They were expelled by Sengar Rajputs, 
imsiigranls from parganah Ph^phund in Etawah and the ancestors of the pre- 
setil proprielors. Renowned for their strength and courage, the Sengars weio 
almost tbe only zamfnd4rs who during Balwant Sinh’s rule preserved their 
proprietary rights intact. When the other parganahs of the Benares province 
were being settled, Lakhnesar, either by oversight or by design, was not 
included in tbe arrangements then made. In Mr. Duncan’s report on tbe per¬ 
manent settlement {mde Shakespear’s Selections, L, 178) the revenue that 
would be payable to Government is indeed mentioned, bat the absence of a 
detailed (mufasml) settlement is acknowledged and explained. Mr. Dnncan 
wrote that the Sengars were a race that from situation, old habits and fre¬ 
quent precedents were calculated to be the most troublesome of all the Com¬ 
pany’s subjects in Benares.” He added that he was persuaded that under a 
mild administration they would no longer prove refractory.” And with this 
view the mufassal settlement of their parganah was not attempted.” The 
Sengars agreed, we are told, to pay Rs. 20,501 as Government revenue through 
their private eollector {sazdwal), and in addition to pay that functionary Rs. 175 
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per mensem Had Mr. Duncan not omitted to take from the head¬ 

men {chaudlu'i) of the clan the usual written agreement for the regular pay¬ 
ment of the revenue, this arrangement would, doubtless, have been open to no 
objection and would have created no subsequent diflfieulty. As it was, the 
headmen only paid regularly during the two years that followed Mr. Duncan’s 
departure, so long, in fact, as their private collector, Shankar Pandit, remained 
at KasrS. 

In 1796 or 1797, the famous (or infamous) Deokinandan having in the 
meantime been appointed tahsildar in place of Shankar Pandit, the Sengars 
were found to be heavily in arrears. To realize these the collector proposed 
to put up for sale the rights and interests of the four headmen. But an appli¬ 
cation, made hy the latfcer to the civil court to stop the sale, elicited from the 
judge of Gh^zipur a ruling, dated 12th December, 1797, to the effect that, ^ as 
the four headmen had not entered into any agreement binding themselves to 
pay the whole revenue of the parganah, they were not liable for the whole par- 
ganah balances.’ The next step was taken by Government: a detailed settle¬ 
ment was, by order dated 1st March, 1799, resolved upon, and to overcome the 
opposition that was anticipated, authority was given for the employment of 
military force. To obtain an increase in the amount of revenue was, however, 
no part of the Government policy, which aimed only at securing a regular 
settlement and the liquidation of arrears. In a different way, it is true, that 
policy was then understood. The collector interpreted the Government in¬ 
structions to mean that an enhancement should be made, and set himself to 
the task of making it. That in this he met with much opposition is scarcely 
a matter of surprise. He began with a grain settlement at half-rates.” 
When this was disallowed by superior authority, he essayed a village settle¬ 
ment;” but, in carrying it out, he was forced to take engagements from 
farmers, as the zamind4rs stood out against his assessments. This arrange¬ 
ment was also disallowed, and, as a last resource, the collector, on the 15th 
August, 1800, induced the headmen and others to signify their assent to the 
imposition on the parganah, as a whole, of an enhanced revenue amounting to 
Es. 40,738-8-0. But even then no separate village agreements were taken and, 
although twenty-six mahals or estates were distinguished, the settlement was 
in no sense a detailed one. To this arrangement Government, in November, 
1801, reluctantly gave its sanction. But the enhanced revenue was not paid* 
In October, 1801 (according to the oflScial narrative, although on that date the 
had not been finally accepted by Government), the sale of the whole 
fm arrears was proposed by the Collector, and in the ordinary course 
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was sanctioned. The sale took place, and the purchaser was the raja of 
Benares. To secure the rights thus formally acquired, the raja began at once 
to employ a very large force of a guasi-military character, but without 
much success. 

In August, 1802, Government, alive apparently to the difBculties thus 
create, requested the raja to relinquish his purchase, and at the same time 
directed that the sale and also the settlement should be cancelled. In pla(^ of 
the latter, a detailed village settlement ” was ordered, and the total revenue- 
demand was not to exceed that which had been originally assessed by Mr. Dun¬ 
can. So promptly were these new insiructiom complied with that the revised 
settlement was sanctioned on the 28th October, 1802. As already mentioned, 
Mr. Duncan’s assessment had been Bs. 20,501. From this, it was now ruled, 
a deduction of Bs. 1,643 must be made—Bs. 1,200 on account of the tahsfldar’s 
salary, Bs. 215 as the allowance to a sarrishtadar, and Rs. 228 as the n^nkdr 
of the zamind^rs. Thus the net revenue pajable to Goverment amounted to 
Es. 18,858. By this settlement the parganah was divided among 35 
but no care was taken that each mahdl should comprise the whole of one or 
several villages. Ostensibly this appeared to have been done, but in fact the 
mahdls are inextricably mixed, each mahdl containing fractions of several vil¬ 
lages, and each proprietary body being sharers in several mahdls. 

To continue the history it may be mentioned that, in 1841, the separate 
offices of tabsildar and sarrishtadar were abolished, the duties being performed 
hj tlie ial^d&r and k&ndngo of Basra. The deduction that had been granted 
in 1802 was, in 1841, reduced to Rs. 228, at which amount it now stands, making 
the present net revenue Rs. 20,273. Altibongh at the revision of records carried 
out in the year last mentioned, the parganah boundaries were fixed and lists of 
co-sbarers and cultivators duly compiled, no interference with the interior 
ass^ment of the revenue was attempted. 

In 1868 a special establishment under an experienced deputy collector, for 
the preparation of a complete set of records, was appointed. The work was 
completed in 1873, but it is now admitted that the new record is very untrust¬ 
worthy. The difficulties that arose from the extraordinary intricacy of tenures, 
the enormous number of shareholders, and the almost indefinite sub-division of 
shares, were enhanced by the apathy, if not the opposition, of the zamindars, 
and by the corruption of the subordinate officials. With regard to the record 
of cultivating tenures, Mr..Porter, the deputy collector in charge of the Ballia 
sub-division, wrote in 1874 : I found in several instances that one field be¬ 
longed not only to different zamindars but to different pattis and even mahals^ 
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The portions’belonging to each had been originally distinct, but, having been 
let to one tenant, had by him been amalgamated. The separation of these 
portions is no easy matter. The nominal or reputed area rarely, if ever, agrees 
with the actual area as ascertained by measurement ^*^^*******^ 
In all such cases I found that the shares entered in the papers were wrong.’’ 

With regard to the khetoat^ or record of ownership, the Collector, Mr. 
Oldham, wrote in the same year (1874) : “ I then enquired into the method of 
realization before the present year, which is the first in which the new papers 
have been used for determining the amount of revenue to be paid by each 
shareholder. I found that the system which existed was even worse than the 
present; revenue was collected by lambarddrs of the mahals with the aid of 
ahaprdsis from certain recorded persons, scattered all over the country without 
regard to the extent of their holdings, and without regard to the question whe¬ 
ther they had any land or not. The transfer of land never under the old system 
affected the payment of revenue. The man who sold it still remained liable for 
the revenue, and the man who bought was liable to no enhancement. This old 
system' was preferred by the wealthy men who had made large purchases, and 
who did not pay any enhanced revenue on account of them ; but it was not 
liked by the poor, who, after they had parted with their fields, had still to pay 
the revenue appertaining to them.” 

This confusion of liability has arisen from a very peculiar but well-under- 
stood custom, by which a shareholder possessed of land in several villages pays 
his revenue only in one. Consequently, when a shareholder purchased land in 
another village, he would* not pay the amount by which the revenue was 
increased in the strange village, but in his own. When the collection of revenue 
was made over to the tahsildar of Rasra in 1841, this old-established custom 
was not understood, and hence the result, recorded by Mr. Oldham, that the 
man who sold land still remained liable for the revenue, and the man who 
bought it was liable to no enhancement—a result which was, due solely to the 
carelessness or ignorance of the tahsil officials* Complaints are often made by 
Sengar R&jputs that trifling sums are yearly collected from them as land-revenue, 
though they have no share in the parganah and have not lived in it for years. 
Mr. Oldham proposed that the revenue should be distributed at a uniform rate 
over the whole cultivated land of the parganah; and as a cadastral survey is 
IB progress and a new record-of-righis under preparation, it was proposed to 
adopt this sugg^tion; but the consent of all the zamiudars being necessary 
-km smk a redistribution of the revenue, the idea proved to be impracticable. 

regarding the complicated tenures of this parganah, supra p. 60.] 
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lalkar.—^Village in pargaoali Sifcandarpur tahsil BansdOi; is situated 

mt the right bank of the Gogra, three miles north of the Sikandarpur-Bansdih 
road, twenty-two and fifteen miles respectively from the headquarters of the 
district and tahsU. Latitude 26®-03-'38'^ ; longitude 84®-06-13^. Population 
(1881} 2,450 (1,298 females). It belongs to tappa Haveli Kharid, which was 
iratisferred from the Ghazipur to the Azamgarh district in 1838. The village 
was permaneotlj settled with Tetiha Bhdinhars, whose descendai^ aro still in 
possession. 

Madhnlmii—^Village in parganah Do^ba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated two 
miles north-^st of Bairia, and twenty miles distant from Ballia. Lati¬ 
tude 25M7'-28^; longitude 84°-31'-46^ Population (1881) 2,869 (1,525 
frmales). It belongs to the Damodarpur todiika^ of which the mahardja of 
Dumraon is proprietor. The inhabitants are principally Lohtamia Rajputs and 
are in good circumstances. There are also considerable number of Dus&dhs, 
who until recently maintained themselves chiefly, it is believed, from the pro¬ 
ceeds of robberies committed in Lower Bengal. 

Maiiit^.—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsil BAnsdih ; is situated on the 
Ballia-Mankr road, where it skirts the north of the Suraha T41 ; distant 10 
miles from Ballia, and two miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Lati¬ 
tude 25‘"-5r-31'^; longitude 84®-14'-26^ Population (1881) 2,005 (1,05? 
females). It is an important village in the SukhpurA inluka^ Being on the 
border of the SurahA Tal, it is a general imidezvous for shooting expeditions in 
the cold season, when the lake is crowded with water-fowl. There is a large 
iMfigo-gitife son^ of .the village, in which tents are pitched, and which com¬ 
mands a piessant view of the lake. The greater part of the village is still in 
pc^session of the descendants of the liarauni fi^puis, with whom the permanent 
settlement was made. Tbere are seven sugar factories, a primary school, and^ 
bi-weekly Mzdr. 

MajTia wPa or Uachhna Tal.—Village in parganah and" tahsfl Ballfa ;* is* 
situated one mile north of the Ballia-Bairi^ road, two miles north of the Ganges, 
and thirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25°-45'^-38'^ ; longi¬ 
tude 84®-25'-06^. The village is owned clriefly by Rajputs of the Hajobans 
and Rathaur tribes, who form the main portion of the population and are ex^ 
tremely litigious. Population (1851) 2,122 (1,139 females). The land is low 
mi annually inundated ; there is a swamp to the north which is filled with 
water in the rainy season, and from which the village is said to have derived 
its second name (Machhufi Tdl). The grazing is good, and a large number of 
horses are imported every year in April from the Meerut division. Ihese- 
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animals are marched down in strings, arrive in wretched condition, and after 
being kept for six months, are offered for sale at the Sonpur fair, 

Mamar.—“One of the most important towns in parganah Kharid, tahsil 
Bdnsdih ; is situated on the right bank of the Gogra, seven miles to the east of 
Sikandarpnr, eight miles from the tahsil town of B4nsdih, and eighteen mihs 
from the civil station of Ballia. Latitude 25°-59 '-12^ ; longitude 84°-13'-36". 
According to the census of 1881 the site occupied an area of 180 acres, and the 
population numbered 8,600 (4,390 females), giving a density of 48 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,952 Hindus (4,060 females), and 
“648 Muhammadans (330 females!. At the permanent settlement the entire 
town belonged to Rajputs of the Birwdr tribe, and seven-eighths still remain in 
the possession of their descendants. 

The town is clustered round high artificial mounds, formerly sites of the 
fortified residences of the principal zammdars, but now waste and bare. It has 
no thoroughfare nor any of the characteristics of a town, nor does it possess 
any public building worthy of notice. Its importance is derived from its large 
grain-market, or gola^ which is unequalled in the district. The traffic is river- 
borne from the Gorakhpur district, and the Maniar grain-market supplies all 
the bdzdrs in the parganah. The manufactures of the town are of comparatively 
small importance ; they consist of sugar, for which there are teu refineries, and 
coarse cloth, for the manufacture of which there are thirty-three looms. The 
principal articles of import are rice and other grains, which come from the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts and from Nipal, and salt and tobacco, which 
come from Lower Bengal. The principal articles of export are sugar and oil¬ 
seeds, which find their way to Patna, Dacca, and Calcutta. Tliere are three 
large goluB built of burnt bricks and roofed with tiles, for the storage of grain 
and other articles of trade. Ho estimate can be given of the amount of the 
traffic, as no measures have been adopted for its registration. 

An annual fair is held in the month of Baisakh (April-May) in commemo- 
ration of the saint Parsram, to whom there is a temple in Maniar, and whose 
memory is held in great honour. The town contains also a police outpost, an 
imperial post-office, and a primary school. Provision is made for watch and 
ward by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposea, together with a balance of Bs. 267 from 
the precMing year» gaTe a total income of Bs. 1,281. The total expenditure amounted to 
Be. 1 , 210 , of which the principal items were Rs. 602 on police, Es. 870 on public works» 
and Rs.198 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,215 houses, of which 7.31 were assessed 
w.lh the tax; the incidence hdng Rs. 1-6-2 per house assessed, and Be. 0-i-u per head 
idf p^pnlalloii. 
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Midha—Villiige in parganah BalHa, tahsil Ballia; is situated to the south 
of the Ballia-Hanniu&nganj road, at a distance of 4 miles west of the sadr sta- 
tion. Latitude 25^-46'-45^ ; longitude 84®-10'-12^. Population (1881) 
2,260 (1,131 females). It is the principal village of the Midha taliika^ and vras 
settled by Mr. Duncan, in 1790, with Donwar Rajputs, whose descendants are 
still in pos:*es&ion. The land is fertile and the village is said to be in a flourish¬ 
ing condition. Irrigation is carried on from wells and tanks, and a good 
deal of sugarcane is grown. There are three factories for the manufacture of 
sugar, and a market is held every Tuesday and Saturday. 

Kurli Ghhapra. —Tillage in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia ; is situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges, two miles east of the road from JBairia to Bihia, 
and twenty miles distant from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 
25‘^-43'-i6'^: longitude 84®-33'-21'^. Population (1881) 3,549 (1,934 females). 
Murli Cbhapra forms a separate and comprises tw^o hamlets which 

are situated apart from the parent village. One of these was founded by im¬ 
migrants from Dukti, the village site of which has been submerged by the 
Ganges, It was formerly a revenue-free estate, but was resumed in 1839 and 
settled with the maharaja of Dumraon, in whose family the proprietorship con¬ 
tinues. Toll Dalaa Chhapra possesses a primary school. 

Nagpur£—Tillage in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Rasrd; is situated on 
the left bank of the Chhoti Sarjfi, 12 miles from Ballia, and six miles from the 
head-quarters of the tahsSl. Latitude 25®-46'-42^ ; longitude 83®-56-14'. Po- 
pulalion (1881) 3,620 { I 384 I females). It was permanently settled with Sengar 
Ba|puls, whom descendants are still in possession. It is a village of some anti- 
qnity, and, like most of the villages in Lakhnesar, has traditions relating to men 
of enormous strength and great sanctity in by-gone times. There is a temple 
to the celebrated A mar Sinh, who is worshipped under the designation of N&th 
Baba, of whom a full account is given in the district notice {supra p. 43). 
Nagpura possesses nine sugar factories and 19 looms. 

Hs^ra.—Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Sasra; is situated 
at the convergence of four nnmetalled roads, twenty-four miles from Ballia, and 
eight miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25^-57'-38^; longitude 
83°-55'-13'’^, Population (1881) 3,360 (1,645 females). This village is in tappa 
Muhammadpur, and was at one time the capital of'the parganah. It is said 
that Bhimsen Shah, of the race of Bais Rajputs, from Kiiba Niwada in the 
Azamgarh district, settled at Nagra about the year 1623 and extended his 
authority^over this tappa. After him Gujan Shah, his son, and Aman Shah, 
alias Ban Shah, his grandson, still further increased their territory. Finally, 
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J3alm Eishn Binh and Bishn Sinb, sons of Ban Sinh, having presented them¬ 
selves to the Nawab Wazir, were exalted to the rank of Babii, and, by succes¬ 
sive conquests, reduced the entire parganah to subjection. On the formation 
of the Azamgarh district, in 1832, Nagra was made the head-quarters of the 
Sikandarpur tahsil; it continued so until 1879, when, on the transfer of par- 
ganahs Sikandarpur and Bhad&on to the new district of Ballia, the head-quar¬ 
ters of the tahsil were fixed at Basra. This change has struck a death-blow 
to the importance of Nagra, and is deeply deplored by the residents. The pre¬ 
sent bibus of Nagri, Mahpil B.ihadur Sinh and Mahpal Sinh, are the descend¬ 
ants of the above-mentioned Bishn Sinh and Kisbn Sinh, and are now in 
possession of the estates of the family, which, though much diminished, still 
cover an area of 5,715 acres, pay a revenue to Government of Rs. 3,828, and 
yield a net income to the proprietors of nearly Rs. 14,000. Nagri possesses a 
first-class police-station and a primary school. There is no trade to speak of, 
but a market is held twice a week, and there are fifteen looms and three sugar 
factories in the village. 

Hagwa.—Village in parganah Ballia, tahsil Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
Ballia-l&iiria road, three miles east of thesatir station. Population (1881) 3,284 
(1,721 females). This large and flourishing village was settled in 1790 with 
P&nde Brahmans, but subsequently fell into the possession of the mahArliJa of 
DumrAon by purchase. The descendants of the original Brahman proprietors 
still reside in the village and till the soil. There are four factories for the manu¬ 
facture of sugar and a bi-weekly baz4r. There is’also a very good primary school. 

Kauranga.— Village in parganah Doaba, tahsil Ballia; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, two miles south of the Ballia-Bairia road, and sixteen 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 25''-43'-13'' ; longi¬ 
tude 84*‘-26'-58'. Population <1881) 2,205 (1,050 females). This village 
belongs to talnka Damodarpur, and comprises a vast area, constantly fluctuat¬ 
ing with the ever-changing course of the river. It has been the subject of 
much litigation during the present century ; the most recent case decided by 
the Privy (Douneil, in 1877, in favour of the mahAr^ja of Dumraon and against 
the Government, established the latest important doctrine regarding reformed 
alluviai lands. This doctrine rules that the claim to diluviated lands reforming 
f>n their original site, is defeated by bond fide adverse possession for twelve years. 

Fakrl—Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih; is situated 
three mfles west of the Sikandarpur-GarwAr road, 13 and 14 miles respectively 
ifom the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. Latitude 25^-55' 49^ ; 
l^lude S4''-02''-03^. Population (1881) 2,853 (1,353 females). It is 
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inalii^ed in tappa Shah Salempur^ and is one of those villages which, formerly 
belonging to parganah KopAchit, were transferred, in 1838, from the Ghdzipur to 
the Azamgarh district. It was permanently settled wdth Sengar Rajputs, and 
lemained in the bands of a very numerous Sengar community until so late as 
1850, when about one-sixth was sold to Ramnarain Sinh of BirpurA A still 
larger portion, about one-third, was confiscated for rebellion in 1858, and the 
proprietary right was bestowed upon Shaikh ’Inayat Rastil of Chiridkot, as a 
reward for good services during the Mutiny. More than half of the village 
still remains in the possession of the Sengars. There are twenty-nine looms 
and seven sugar refineries in the village. 

Pandepnr.—Village in parganah Ballia, tahsll Ballia ; is situated on the 
left bank of the Ganges, one mile south of the Ballia-Bairid road, and about 
thirteen miles east of the civil station. Latitude 25°-43^-50^; lonoritude 
84®-27 '-13^. It was formerly owned by Rdjputs of the Haj^obans tribe, but the 
present proprietors are Bhuinbars and Kdyaths. Population (1881) 2,642 (1,376 
females). It is liable to annual inundation by the Ganges. The soil is fertile, 
and to a great extent unirrigated. The chief dependence of the cultivators is 
in their rabi crop. 

Pharsatar. —Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsfl Rasm;4ies to 
the west of the Turtipar-Rasra road, 30 and 16 miles respectively from the head¬ 
quarters of the district and the tahsfl. Population (1881) 2,302 (1,226 females). 
It is the principal village in iappa Phar^tar, During the reign of the Mughal 
^i^ror Aumngzeh, an Ausari Shaikh, named Baha-ud-din, came in command 
of a (otm to assist rAja of Majhauli, in the Gorakhpur district. He 
received a large grant of land as a reward for his services and settled 
at Phars&tAr. His descendants made a stand against the invasion of the 
Bais Rajputs of NagiA in the beginning of the 18th century, and, according 
to tradition, were all cut off, except one Rahm Bibi. Subsequently the 
property was recovered by she Shaikhs and is now in possession of a lar^^e 
tribe of them, of whom the leading representative is Abdi:Ksamad of Phar- 
sAtar. 

Kpi^nliAshra^llX.—Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsfl 
Basra; situated in the angle formed by the convergence of the HagrA and 
Sikandarpur r<^ds at UbfaAon, two miles south of the Gogra, and twenty-one 
miles from the head-quarters of the tahsfl. Population (1881) 1,408 (711 
females). It belongs to tappa PharsAtAr, a Musalman estate, from which the 
proprietors were temporarily dispossessed by the Bais Rajputs of NagrS. The 
Tillage was permanently settled with the descendants of the original MusalmAn 
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proprietors^ but has since passed by private sale into the hands of Haji Hkldyat- 
nllah, of Naw&nagar, and Ghulam Husain, of Bahiird. There was formerly a 
considerable grain trade in Pipranli, but it has steadily fallen off concurrently 
with a diminution in the population, which in 1865 was over 2,000 and is 
now only 1,400. 

Pdr*—Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; lies to the 
north of Pakri, three miles west of the Sikandarpur-Garwar road, 18 and 
14 miles repectively from the head-quarters of the district and the tahsil. 
Latitude 25^-57'-18^ ; longitude 84*-02''-57". Population (1881) 6,614 (3,206 
females). It is included in tappa Shah Salempur, and is one of those Tillages 
■which, formerly belonging to parganah Kopachit, were transferred, in 1838, 
from the Ghazipur to the Azaragarh district* It was permanently settled with 
Sengar Rajputs, and about one-half is still retained by the descendants of the 
original proprietors. Pur comprises twelve hamlets, which are very much 
scattered. It is not a place of much importance. There are said to be sixteen 
sugar refineries and the same number of looms in the village.- 

Eampur. —Village in parganah Eop4chit East, tahsil Ballia; lies in the 
south-eastern corner of the parganah on the right bank of the Ohhoti Sarjii, and 
twelve miles distant from the head-quarters of the district. Lati tude 25°-50 
longitude 84®-03'-14". Population (1881) 2,239 (1,217 females). This 
village was permanently settled with Karcholi4 R4jputs and, with the exception 
of an insignificant share, is still in possession of the descendants of the ori¬ 
ginal proprietors. The inhabitants, principally Rijputs and Koeiis, are toler¬ 
ably well off. There is a sugar factory in the village, 

Basra. —Western tahsil of the district, comprising until the present year 
(1883) parganahs Lakhnesar, Bhadaon, Sikandarpur West and Kopdchit West.^ 
The total area of the tahsil, according to the latest oflBcial statement (1881), 
was 398*6 square miles; of which 255*9 were cultivated, 75*6 cultivable, and 
67*1 barren. Of the cultivated area, 254*4 were irrigated and 1*5 unirrigated. 
The area paying Government revenue or quit-rent was 393*3 square miles, of 
which 254*2 were cultivated, 75*3 cultivable, and 63*8 barren. The amount of 
payment to Government, whether land-revenue or quit-rent, was Rs. 1,82,596 ; 
or, with local rates and cesses, Es. 2,35,467. The amount of rent, including 
local cesses, paid by cultivators was Rs. 5,79,033. According to the census of 
1881 the tahsil contained 636 inhabited villages; of which 266 had less than 

J The article refers to the tahsil as it was constituted before the transfer to it of 15 
malialfi tappa Dhaka of parganah Zahurahad in the Ghazipur district, with effect from the 

1517, dated 30th June, 1883, Gazette^ North VPesiem J^rovinces 
eM Om of 7th July, 1S8S). Details, as far as they are available, for the transferred tract 
will be Ipaad in ihe article on parganah Sukasdaspuiu 
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SOO inhabitants, 186 between 200 and 500, 116 between 500 and 1,000,52 
between 1,000 and 2,000, 8 between 2,000 and 3,000, and 6 between 3,000 and 
5,000. Only two towns {Rasm and Turtipar) contained more than 5,000 
inhabitants. 

The total popnlation was 292,038 (145,116 females), gi’eing a density 
of 732 to the square mile. Classified acccording to religion, there were 266,707 
Hindus (131,923 females), and 25,331 Musalmans (13,193 females). Hind6s 
were distributed among Brahmans, 17,951 ^ 8,735 females); Rajputs, 41,922 
(20,074 females) ; Banias, 19,151 (9,815 females); and other castes, 187,683 
(93,301 females). The principal Rajput tribes are Sengar, Karchoha, Barahia 
and Donwar, of whom the Sengar numbered 8,538. Among the other castes, 
Ka?aths numbered 3,509 ; Ahirs, 34,121; Kahars, 11,823; Mallahs, 3,464; 
SorArs, 2,291; DusaJhs, 3,201; Hajjams, 3,151; Tells, 7,119; Chamars, 35,358; 
Bhars, 29,279; Kumhars,3,883; Koerfs, 17,082; Lobars, 6,351; Lunias, 10,905; 
and Dhobis, 2,799. Amongst the total population, 24 persons were returned as 
insane; 70 as deaf and dumb; 627 as blind; and 144 as lepers. The educational 
statistics for the same period show that there were 6,280 males who could read 
and write, of whom 746 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 41 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions ; 1,000 in domestic service; 2,460 in commerce; 10,601 in tilling 
the ground and tending cattle; 67,788 in petty trades and mechanical arts ; 
and 6,286 as labourers. Of the total population, 10,314 are entered as land- 
owners ; 58,393 as agriculturists ; and 69,531 as engaged in-occupations other 
titan agricnllura A detailed account of the tahsil will be found in tbe notices 
of the parganahs comprised in it 

Basra.— Chief town in parganah Lakhnesar, tabsfl Basra; lies in 
25‘^-51'-20'®' north latitude, and east longitade,in the north-w^estem 

oomer of the parganah, twenty-one miles from the head-quarters of the district. 
According to the census of 1881, the town occupied a site of 116 acres, and the 
population was 11,224 (5,780 females), giving a density of 97 to the acre. 
Classified according to religion, there were 7,600 Hindus (3,805 females), and 
3,624 Musalmans (1,975 females). The following is a statement of occupations 
followed fay more than 40 males — 

(I) Persons employed by Goverament or municipality, 119: (XII) domestic servants, 94: 
(XIII) money lenders and bankers (mahdJaM), 107 ; money lenders’ establishment, 109 ; (XV) 
palanquin keepers and bearers, 4S: (XV III) landholders, 320; cnltirators and tenants, 137; 
agrieiiltiiral labourers, 91: (XXIX) weavers, 283; cloth merchants (bazdz\ 74; tailors, 

^fioman numeiais indicate the classes in the census returns. 
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63; barbers, 67 ; (XXX) com and flour dealers, 73; confectioners (halwai), 60; grain 
parchers, 49 ; manufacturers of sugar, 43: (XXXII) manufacturers of oil, 95; (XXXIfl) 
gold and silrer smiths, 64 f blacksmiths, 60; (XXXIV) general labourers, 296 ; (XXXV) 
beggars, 51. 

Basra is a thriving and well laid ont town, and commercially the most 
important in the district. Placed in the midst of a rice-growing country, its 
site is low, and the water in the wells in the cold season is only 10 feet below 
the surface. The public buildings are massed on the north side of the town at 
the entrance from the Ghazipnr road. The tahsili, munsifi, and first*class police- 
station are in one block, built as a fortalice with towers at the angles. To the 
right and left of this are the tahsili school and the dispensary respectively. In 
front of this range is a good sized tank lately improved. There are five large 
masonry mosques and twelve or fifteen smaller ones. Basra also contains an 
imperial post-olBce. For cleanliness and a generally thriving appearance, the 
town is far ahead of any other in the district. A bi-weekly market is held ; 
and a considerable trade is carried on in cloth, sugar, hides, iron, spices, and sajji 
(impure carbonate of soda) by Musalmdn traders, known as Eakis or Arkis, and 
Banias. There are no metalled roads in the vicinity of Basra ; its communica¬ 
tions with Qhazipur, Ballia, and Nagrd are by nnmetalled roads, almost imprac¬ 
ticable for wheeled traffic in the rainy season. The trade of the town during the 
rains is carried by the Sarju, a river navigable for large country vessels for five 
or six months in the year, and for small boats all the year round. For the rest 
of the year the traffic is by road to Buxar and Ghazipnr, Basr4 is four miles 
from the Sarjn, and the small mart of Pardh4npur acts as its port on that river. 
Provision is made for watch and ward by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1881-S2 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 367 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 3,126 The total expenditure amounted to 
Es, 2,649, of which the principal items were Rs. 1,048 on police, Ra. 993 on public works, and 
Bs. 288on conserTancy. The returns showed 1,969 houses, of which Rs. 1,037 were assessed 
with the tax; the incidence being Es. 3-S-6 per house assessed, and Re. 0^3-9 per head of popu¬ 
lation. 

The country round Rasr4 is occupied by the Sengar Eajpnts, and these 
are also the principal inhabitants of the town. A description of this celebrated 
clan has been given in the district memoir and in the article on Lakhnesar 
parganah. Of the Muhammadan residents, the most remarkable are the Rakis 
or Arkis, rich traders, who are described in the Azamoarh notice. 

Adjoining the town of Rasr& is a large tank with several masonry flights 
of steps not all completed, surrounded by a large umbrageous grove, the remains 
of piimeval forest. At one side of the tank are some scores of earthen tombs 
fuaintlj dotted red These are memoiiak of the self-immolation of 
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widows {mil) eomrnitted here. This praciice would appear to have been unusu¬ 
ally prevalent in this neighbourhood, and the traditions of it would appear to 
be still kept up ; for in May, 1871, a woman of the Bania caste, residing at a 
village four miles from Kasr4, succeeded in sacrificing herself as sati by night. 
The principal abettors of the crime, however, her step-sons and family priest, 
were brought to justice. This is the latest instance of sati in these provinces, 
and it was carried out secretly and with maimed rites ; it was, no doubt, rather 
due to fanaticism on the part of the woman than actual instigation on the part 
of her relatives. The tank is ascribed to Nath Baba, and on its sides and in 
various parts of this parganah are temples to his worship (vide supra p. 43). 

(or Eatsaud), generally known as Eatsar Kalau. —Village in par¬ 
ganah Kopachit East, tahsil Ballia; lies to the north of the parganah, on the 
Garwar-Sikandarpur road, 13 miles from the head-quarters of the district. La¬ 
titude 25“-54'-02^ ; longitude 84^-05'-07-^. Population (1881) 4,911 (2,502 
females). It is the principal village of the Eatsar taluka, which was perma¬ 
nently settled with Karcholia Rajputs, and is still in possession of the descend¬ 
ants of the original proprietors. The village contains two sugar factories and 
a primary school; and a large hkz&r is held twice a week. 

Eeoti.—Town in parganah Kharid, tahsil Bansdih ; lies in the extreme 
east of the parganah, twelve miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil, 
and sixteen miles from the head-quartei^ of the district. Latitude 25^-51 '-0^ I 
longitude 84°-25'-l3^. According to the census of 1881, the site occupied 130 
acres, and the total population was 9,933 (5,427 females), giving a density of 
7$ to ill© acra ClassiSed aosording to religion, there were 8,897 Hindds 
(4,839 females}, and 1,036 Muhammadans (588 females). It is the principal 
town of the Nikumhh E4jputs. The country around Reoti abounds in swamps, 
and the town itself is situated on the east side of a clear perennial lake, about 
a mile and a half long. It presents a dirty and over-crowded appearance. The 
principal proprietors are non-resident, and the resident Bajputzamindars have lost 
their hereditary influence, as seven-eighths of the town are owned by strangers. 
The main street runs east and west, and is in facta part of the Bairia-Sahatw4r 
road. There are seventy-five looms for the manufacture of coarse cloth, which is 
exported to Lower Bengal. The Ohamars make shoes, which are sold in Dumraon 
and Ghfeipur, and the carpenters make palanquins for sale at the annual Ballia 
fair. Beyond this, the trade is purely local and of small importance, Heoti 
possesses a third-class police-station and a middle-class school, both provided 
with suitable buildings. There is also an imperial post-office. The watch and 
ward of the towa are proyided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

17 
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During 1881-82 the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs 270 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,183. The total expenditure amounted to 
Bs. 992, of which the principal items were Rs 498 on police, Es. 265 on public works, and 
Es. 183 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,302 houses, of which 863 were assessed with the 
fax I the incidence being Rs. 1 - 0-11 per house assessed, and Re. 0 - 1-6 per head of population. 

Sahatwar (also called Mahatwar and Mahatpal), —The largest town 
in parganah Kharjd, tabsil Bansdih ; is situated on the Eeotf-Bansdih road, 
sis miles distant from the head-quarters of the tahsil, and twelve miles from 
the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 25®-49'-53'''; longitude 84®-20^-5F. 
According to the census of 1881, the population, taken upon an area of 140 acres, 
numbered 11,024 (5,844 females), givins: a density of 79 to the acre. Classified 
according to religion, there were 10,137 Hindus (5,401 females), and 887 
Musalmdns (443 females). It is the largest and most populous town in the 
parganah and the head-quarters of the Kinwar Rajputs. The following is a 
statement of occupations followed by more than 40 males ^:— 

(XVIII) Landholders, 190; cultivators aod tenants, ],I21 ; agriculturallahourers, 283: 
(XXVII) carpenters, 60: (XXIX) weavers, 109 5 tailors, 66 ; shoe makers and sellers, 
55 : (XXX) corn and flour dealers, 86 ; grain parehers, 124; tobacconists, 45 5 (XXXII) 
joanafactnrers and sellers of oil, 64; (XXXIII) gold and silver smiths, 76 5 (XXXIV) general 
labcmrersi 177 ; persons in (undefined) service (nauMari), 68 . 

The town is said to have been founded by Mahant Bileshar Ndth Mahddeo, 
to whom its name of Mahatwar is referred, though the connection does not seem 
very clear. It is quadrangular in shape and traversed by one good thorough¬ 
fare west and east. The surrounding country is swampy, and the roads which 
connect the town with Ballia, Bansdih, and Reoti, are not open for wheeled 
trafiBc during the rainy season. Notwithstanding this immense disadvantage, 
it is a place of considerable trade. Sugar and indigo are exported to Agra 
and Calcutta, and coarse cloth and shoes to Nipal; while the imports are cotton 
and salt from Agra and Cawnpore, and tobacco (surii) and English cloth from 
Lower Bengal. It is a distributing centre to the surrounding country, and 
the large bi-weekly market is well attended. There are two indigo factories 
belonging to natives and sixty looms, and some business is done in the manu¬ 
facture of palanquins for sale at the annual Ballia fair. During the months 
of August, September, and October, there is also a large sale of cattle on every 
market day. 

The Kinw&rs still own more than three-fourths of the town; though feuds 
exist, they have not yet interfered with the prosperity of the people, who are, as 
a rule, well ofi and live in substantially built houses* Out of the whole popular 
*^011, the B^puts number 2,535 souls; next to them come Banias and Brahmans^ 
^ the clasflcjg^ia tJbe ceasns relunis. 
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who Bumbet 920 and 919 respectively. There is a police outpost subordinate 
to the Bansdih police-station, a middle-class school, and an imperial post-office, 
all provided with indifferent buildings. Public buildings are not the strong 
}K>mt of Sahatwar, but much improvement has been recently effected by im¬ 
proving the communications, and building small bridges under the superinten¬ 
dence of Bishe:^ha^ Kunwar, one of the leading zamfndars and an energetic 
member of the district committee. The watch and ward of the town are pro¬ 
vided for by taxation under Act X5!. of 1856. 

During the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 940 from 

the preceding year, gave a total income of Bs. S,S32. The total expenditure amounted to 
Ba. 9,1 IS, of which the principal items were Rs, 629 on police, Es. !,100 on public works, and 
Bs. 228 on conserrancy. The returns gave 1,282 houses, of which 934 were assessed with, the 
tax; the incidence being Bs. 1-7-10 per house assessed, and two anas per head of population. 

SBiiya. Village iu parganah and taiisii Ballia ; lies to the north of the 
parganahj three miles east of the Ballia-Baasdih road^ and eight miles north-east 
of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. Latitude 25®-47'-29'^; longitude 
84®-17'-40'^. Population {1881) 2,314 (1,217 females). It is the principal 
village of the Ser taluka, w’^hich was settled by Mr. Duncan in 1790 with 
Kinwilr Rajputs. The village of Sariya with the entire taluka was afterwards 
purchased by Shaikh Farzand ’All of Ghazipur, from whom it has passed into 
the hands of the bankers Sadho Lai and Madho Lai of Benares. 

Ser.-Village in parganah Kharid, iahsil Bansdzh; is situated one mile to. 
the south of the Bansdih-Sahatw4r road, 12 and four miles respectively from the 
Wd-qimiers of the district and the tahall. Latitude 25®-50'-12^j longitude 

(1881) 2,005 (1,052 females). It is a village in 
tappa Sahat^r,^ divided in equal shares between the talukas of Madho B^i 
and Laksbmi Bai, which were permanently settled with Einwdr Eajputs. The 
whole of taluka Madho Rai is in possession of the descendants of the ori<rinal 
proprietors; but about one-third of taluka Lakshmi Rdi was sold for arrears of 
Government revenue and purchased by the Pandes of Bairia, who by this means 
have become proprietors of a fractional share of the village of Ser. The inha¬ 
bitants are principally Koeris and Banias. There is some tradein grain, cotton, 
and cloth. ^ ^ ^ 


Sheoprardo^.-Village in parganah and tahsfl BalHa; is situated on the 
^estern bank of the Ganges, three miles south of the Ballia-BairiA road, 
and about three miles east of the sadr station. Latitude 25'--42'-00" • 

ktion tt II 'fo?® Sheopurdiar specifically applies, and the popn- 
lation given is that of 30 scattered hamlets, extending over the « of ShL 
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purdlar, each hamlet being named after the Eajpnt founder of it, with the addi- 
tion of tola or eliJuipra. Sheopurdiar is a vast alluvial tract or didra^ extend¬ 
ing for above four miles on each side of the Ganges, and commencing about 
three miles east of Ballia town. The original mahdly called Sheopurdiar Lam- 
ban {Le.y numbered or original), received extensive additions by alluvion, 
known as Ganglardr and Sarjubardr; and these additions were again contorted 
by the action of the Ganges, with the result that a large portion called the 
ChaMi (or island) is now on the south side of the river, and in respect of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction belongs to the Shahabad district, though the revenue 
of the whole mahdl is still collected in Ballia. A portion of Sheopurdiar, trans¬ 
ferred to the south side of the river before the foundation of the Chakki, belono^s 
to Shahabad altogether, having been created a separate mahdl. A ruinous liti¬ 
gation has long been going on about the Chakki with the maharaja of Dumraon, 
who claimed it as a re-formation of some of his villages. There do not exist 
now any demarcations between the Lambari, the Gangbar4r, and the Sarjubarar 
fractions, although each is separately assessed to revenue; and by partition have 
multiplied into 53 mahdls. The area on the north side is about 14,000 bfghas, 
and on the south side about 10,000; and the land-revenue amounts to Rs. 22,685, 
being more than the land-revenue of the whole Lakhnesar parganah. The 
greater portion of this is open to revision for alluvion and diluvion in the terms 
of a compact made with the zamindfirs. 

The taluka of Sheopurdiar belongs to a brotherhood of Ujain or Ponwdr 
Eijputs of the Agnikula race. There is a tradition that about 200 years ago 
Dh&m Sab, a Ponw&r B&jput of Bherid, parganah Bhojpur in the Shdhabad 
district, came over to this side of the Ganges, and receiving a grant of land from 
the rfija of Haldi, settled thereon. The entire taluka was in possession of the 
descendants of Dharu S&h, up to the time of the disturbances in 1857, when 
the share of Siddha Sinh, amounting to one-sixteenth, was confiscated for rebel¬ 
lion and purchased by the maharfija of Dumr&on. The remaining fifteen-six¬ 
teenths are still in possession of the numerous descendants of the original Rdjput 
proprietors, who, with the exception of two or three families, are in very 
reduced circumstances, owing to the ruinous litigation above-mentioned with 
the mahkraja of Dumraon. None of the hamlets possess any special import¬ 
ance. There is one factory for the manufacture of sugar and a well-attended 
primary school. 

SikandSirpnr.-^North-western parganah of the district, consisting of two 

Bciwaaries, are,» &c. of tvHcIi one is included in the Rasr4 

tahsil under the name of ^ihandarpur West, and the 
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otter in the Binsdfh taBsfl nnder the name of Sikandarpur East. This 
parganah is bounded on the north bj the river Gogra, which separates it from 
the districts of Gorakhpur and Sfiran; on the west by parganahs Nathupar and 
Ghosi of the Azamgarh district; on the south by Zahlirabad of Ghazipury and 
Bbad&oHjLakhnesary and Kop^chft of this district; and on the east by parganah 
Eharid. The total area of the parganah, according to the latest official state¬ 
ment (1881), was 363*2 square njiles ; of which 235*9 were cultivated, 66*4 
cultivable, and 60*9 barren.^ Of the cultivated area, 219*9 square miles were 
irrigated and 16 nnirrigated. The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 354*9 square miles ; of which 230*9 were cultivated, 65*8 cultivable, 
and 58’2 barren. The amount of payment to Government, whether land-revenue 
or quit-rent, was Es. 1,65,197; or, with local rates and cesses, Rs. 2,13,467®« 
The amount of rent, including local cesses, paid by cultivators, was Rs. 5,78,603. 
According to the census of 1881, the parganah contained 509 inhabited villages ; 
of which 179 had less than 200 inhabitants, 158 between 200 and 500, 111 
between 500 and 1,000,42 between 1,000 and 2,000, 9 between 2,000 and 3,000, 
and 6 between 3,000 and 5,000. The four towns containing more than 5,000 
inhabitants were Sikandarpur, Piir, Turtipar, and Sisotar. 

The total population was 269,545 (134,880 females), giving a density 
of 743 to the square mile. ClassiSai according to 
Population. religion, there were 244,038 Hindis (121,454 females), 

and 25,507 Musalm&ns (13,426 females). Hindis were distributed among 
Brahmans, 17,756 (8,775 females) ; E4jpnts, 29,774 (14,148 females) ; Banias, 
15,181 (7^9p females); and other castes, 181,327 (90,932 females). The 
principal Bijpnt tribes are the Sengar, Bais, Barahia, and Don war, of whom 
the Sengars numbered 7,650. Among the other castes, Kiyaths numbered 
3,601 5 Bhiinhars, 4,905 ; Ahirs, 32,272 ; Koeris, 19,840 ; Kahars, 11,124 ; 
Mallihs, 3,386; Sonars, 1,972 ; Gadari^s, 1,073; Lunias, 9,630; Telis, 
7,054 ; Loh&rs, 6,500 ; Chamars, 29,929 r Bbars, 25,646 ; Eumhars, 3,632 ; 
Dnsfidhs, 4,212 ; and Dhobis, 2,639. Amongst the total population, 28 
persons were returned as insane; 68 as deaf and dumb; 501 as blind ; and 
121 as lepers. The educational statistics for the same period show that there 
were 5,322 males who could read and write, of whom 666 were Muhammadans. 

The occupation statements show 17 male adults engaged in the learned 
professions; 682 in domestic service; 2,183 in commerce ; 8,424 in tilling the 

^TotMsmnst now be added 19,880 acres, the area of the 15 mahals transferred from 
parganah Zahnrabad (tappa Dhaka) of Ghazipur district to Sikandarpni West on 1st 
April, 1883. Details of cnltiTated, cultivable, and barren areas for this tract are not available 
* But for the tract mentioned in the last note, there must be added laud revenue Bs i 7 ass* 
cesses 1^^2,035, or together Es. 19,308, ' ’ ’ 
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ground and tendins^ cattle ; 63,579 in petty trades and the mechanical arts ; 
and 6,494 as labourers. Of the total population, 5,976 are entered as land¬ 
owners ; 58,417 as agriculturists; and 65,076 as engaged in occupations other 
than agriculture. 

This parganah was, until 1832, included in the Gh^zipur district, and was 
History, general and permanently settled by Mr. Duncan simultaneously 
with the other parganahs of that district It was for¬ 
merly divided into sixteen tappas as follows ;— 


1. Haveli Sifcandarpnr, 

2. Masumpnr. 

3. Kharsara. 

4. Shah Salemptir. 

5. Alapur. 

6. Sarayan. 

7. Haldl. 

8. Khaira. 


9. Muhammadpur. 

10. Pharsatar. 

11. Isma’i'lpur. 

12. Shahpar.' 

13. Batehpur. 

14. Fatehabad. 

16- Akbarpur. 

16. Hasrullahpur. 


On the formation of the Azamgarh district in 1832, parganah Sikandar- 
pur, along with other parganahs of the Ghazipur district, was transferred lo 
the new district, and at the same time the four last-mentioned tappas were 
taken from Sikandarpur and added to parganah Nathiipur. Again in 1837 
the whole of tappa Haveli Kharid, consisting of 46 villages, and 29 villages of 
parganah Kopachit, were transferred to parganah Sikandarpur. It may, 
therefore, be said that the parganah now consists of thirteen tappas, but the 
tappa arrangement is not much regarded, the settlement records being kept 
mahdlwdr, or by estate^. The parganah appears to have remained continuously 
in the Azamgarh district until the formation of the new district of Ballia 
in November, 1879, when it was transferred to the Ballia district, and 
formed a portion of the Basra tahi?il. On the formation of a new tahsil at 
Bansdih in 1882, the eastern half of the parganah was included in that 
tahsil. 

A good account of the internal history of the parganah is given in the 
Settlement Report of Mr. J. Wedderbum, paras. 36-47, quoted (as Appendix 17.) 
in Mr. Vaughan’s Settlement 'Report. From the time of Kutb-ud-din, or the 
beginning of the 13th century, Muhammadan immigrants began to arrive—pro- 
Mbly from the Muhammadan principalities of Lower Bengal—and gradually 
established their ascendancy throughout the northern part of the parganah, 
ousting, as they came, the Hindu proprietors. In the year 1623 a powerful 
of Bais B4jputs came from Kiiba Niwada in the Azamgarh district under 
of Bhimsen, and settling at NagrA, soon extended their authority 
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oret the southern portion of the parganah. Their descendants, Kishn Sinh 
and Bishn Sinh, obtained the title from the Nawab Wazir; and by 

saece?*sive conquests reduced the entire parganah to subjection. In the year 
1700 they made a regular measurement and settlement of it at a total assess¬ 
ment of Hs. 1,24,839. Their dominion did not, however, last, and before 
the time of the permanent settlement most of the conquered Eajput and 
Musalman communities had regained possession of their lands. The Bais 
family still resides in Nagra and is in possession of an estate that yields 
a net income of Rs. 14,000. The other Hindu proprietors are principally 
Tetihfi Bhiiinlars and Bijputs of the Donwar, Chanbaria, and Sengar 
tribes. 


Mr. Duncan's settlement in 1790 inclnded a progressive assessment 
that became permanent in 1793. No measurement of cultivated land or 
record of ownership was prepared. When the ceded portion of the Azamgarh 
district came to be settled under Regulation IX. of 1833, sanction was given to 
the adjudication of boundaries and a professional survey of parganahs Sikandar¬ 
pur and Bhadaon, and also to the settlement of the lapsed farms and resumed 


revenue-free estates. These operations, commenced by Mr. Thomason in 1836, 
and completed by Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Montgomery in 1837, resulted 
in an increase to the total land revenue of the parganah of Rs. 14,051, But 
no field measurements and no record of existing rights, such as had been 
carried out in the temporarily-settled parganahs,- were undertaken. In the 


ye^ 1847 a thorough revision of existing records in parganahs Sikandarpur 
and Bbad&on was carried out by Mr. Wedderburn and a con 7 pIete record-of- 
^hts prepared. In 1874 a cadastral survey was undertaken, which resulted 
in the preparation of accurate field maps, and at the same time opportunity 
was taken to revise the settlement records and prepare an accurate record-of- 
rights, a work which was completed by Mr. Vaughan, Settlement Deputy Col¬ 
lector of the Azamgarh district, in 1879. His report on these operations has 
already been noticed in the article on BhabAon parganah. 

The surface of the j^rganah is flat, traversed by swamps and jhils, and 
Physical feature. occasional inundation by the Gogra. The 

K.- u .T. n iSiwdn, which, 

being fed by the trogra, abound in fish and are snrronnded by rice lands 

^e onttnm of the latter, except in years of abnormal flood, is considerable.’ 
Of the entire cultivated area, about nine-tenths are returned as irricraied Of 
this area more than two-thirds are irrigated from lakes, swamps, and artificial 
tanks, and the remainder from wells. The lowlands are almost exclusively 
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devoted to the cultivation of rice, the prevailing soils being known as matiydr, 
habsa^ and karaih The high lands are well-wooded and are more extensive in 
the northern than in the southern half of the parganah. The soil in the high 
lands generally consists of a sandy loam. The staple crops are rice, barley, peas, 
arhar, and sugarcane. Wheat is principally grown mixed with barley, as gojai. 
There is a considerable area under poppy cultivation and a small area under 
indigo and flowers. The last are cultivated to supply the local traffic in rose 
water and other perfumes. 

SilsBindarpur.—^Town in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bfinsdih; lies in 
the north-eastern corner of the parganah, two miles from the right bank of 
the Gogra^ fourteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil, and twenty- 
four miles from the head-quarters of the district. Latitude 26®-02'-18^ ; longi¬ 
tude 84^-05'-45". The town, covering an area of 95 acres, is placed at the 
junction of two main roads : one of these is the route from Basra via Nagra, 
Sikandrpur, and the Gogra, to Chapr4 in the Saran district; the other, start- 
ingfromTurtiparpasses through Sikandarpur, and then divides into two branches, 
of which one goes via Garw4r to the Gbazipur district, and the other 
vid Maniar and B&nsdih to Ballia. According to the census of 1881, the 
total population was 7,027 (3,760 females), giving a density of 74 to the acre. 
Classified according to the religion, there were 4,349 Hindus (2,227 females), 
and 2,678 Musalinans (1,533 females). 

The iown of Sikandarpur is situated in tappa Haveli Sikandarpur. Its 
foundation is ascribed to an officer of Sikandar Lodi towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. The importance of the town in former times is attested not 
only by local tradition, but by the existence of ruins covering a large area. 
These ruins extend almost continuously to the village of Kharid on the Gogra, 
and it may be inferred that at one time the suburbs of Sikandarpur ex¬ 
tended as far as the river. The site of a large fort is recognizable by scatter¬ 
ed bricks and portions of the walls and gates still standing. There is a tradi¬ 
tion regarding this fort to the efiect that the first attempts to build it were 
unsuecessfal. At length, by the advice of a local saint, two young girls were 
immured : one a Brahmani near the western, and the other a Dusadhin near 
the eastern gate. A temple kept by a Brahman, who receives the offerings of de¬ 
votees, now marks the spot where the Brahminf was immured ; bat the place 
where her humbler sister suffered is known merely by a stone that is now 
and again reverently marked with sind/&r (red lead). This tradition points to 
Sikandar Lodi’s well-known character as a fierce persecutor of Hindus [Mr. 
Beport^ p, 9}. 
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Tbe decaJsuce of the town is accounted for by a tradition that the inhabi¬ 
tants emigrated in a body to Azimabad (Patna), but nothing is said as to the 
can^e or date of this emigration. A stone was recently found near the village 
ofKhaud with an Arabic inscription, showing that it belonged to a mosque 
built in A. H. 933 {wde snpra p. 76). No other inscriptions have been found, 
nor is it known where the mosque from which this stone came was situated. It 
is probable that there was always a clod's connection kept np with Patna and 
other Muhammadan towns in Bengal. Whatever may have been the imme¬ 
diate cause, the fact remains that the town has quite lost its former importance. 
There are seven mnhallan^ or quarters, which are named as follows :—Doman- 
piira, Chak Mubarak, Bhikhpnra, BoJba Mnail, Rohilapali Kbarvans, Rohila- 
pali Klmrkasf, and Kasha Kb4s. 

The local market is still famous for its atar of roses and other essen¬ 
ces. The roses and other flowers are grown in the neighbonrhood of the town, 
and there is a considerable export of essences to Lower Bengal. There is also 
a small trade in cloth, there being 16 looms in the town. There are no public 
buildings worthy of note, but the town possesses a ihird-class police-station, 
a middle-class school, and an imperial post-ofBce. The watch and ward of the 
town are provided for by taxation under Act SX. of 1856. 

Pariiij the year 1881-82 the house-tax thereby Imposed, tc^^her with a balance of 
Es. 326 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Es, 1,784. The total erpendttare 
amoonted to Hs, 971, of which the principal items were Rs, 432 on police, Fs. 321 on public 
worim^y and Es. 144 on eonserrancy. The retsrns showed 1,118 houses, of which 646 were 
*msme4 with timUmf tlie meldeiiee being Bs. l-6-s per house assessed, and Hs. 0-l-u per 
head of p&pmHikm, 

Sikami^rpttr East —Is that portion of the Sifcandarpur parganah which is 
included in the B^nsdih tahsil. For fall particulars see Sikandaetite. 

Sikandazpor West—ls that portion of the Sikandarpur parganah which 
is included in the Basra tahsil. For farther particulars see Sikakdaepue. 

Sisotar. —Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil B&nsdfh; is situated 
on the right bank of the Gogra, about two miles north of the town of Sikau- 
darpur, and 22 and 13 miles respectively from the headquarters of the district 
and the tahsil Latitude 2J6^-02'.^6^; longitude 84®-07'-05^. Populatioa 
(1881) 5,970 (3,143 females). It is the largest village in the transferred ta]>pa 
of Haveli Kharid, and was permanently settled with Tetiha Bhuinhars, whoso 
descendants are still in possession. It is said that their ancestors obtained the 
title of Khan from one of the emperors of Dehli, but the family do not now use 
the title. According to Mr. WedJerbarn, wh> revised the settlement records 
in 1847, these Bhiiiiihar proprietors then ranked among the first races of the 

18 
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parganah. The village contains 22 looms and one sugar refinery. It also 
possesses a primary school. 

Siwan.—Village in parganah Sikandarpur East, tahsil Bansdih ; is situated 
three miles south of the Sikamiarpur-B^asdih road, 18 miles from Ballia, and 
32 miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil Latitude 26^-01'-36^ ; longi¬ 
tude * 84*^-07-14^ Population (1881) 2,710 (1,384 females). It belongs to 
tappa Masumpur, and was founded by a family of Shekhs, who are said to 
have come from Medina. The descendants of the original proprietors are in 
possession of the village, with the exception of a small share that has been pri¬ 
vately sold. The village contains 15 sugar factories. 

Sonbarsa.—Village in parganah Duaba, tahsil Ballia; lies to the south of 
the Bairi4-Riviiganj road, 22 miles distant from the head-quarters of the 
district. Latitude 25°-44'-04" ; longitude 84*^-32' -46*^. Population (1881) 
8,714, (4j534 females). This village belongs to the Damodarpur taluka^ 
of which the maharaja of Diimr^on is proprietor, and comprises 23 hamlets 
{^oZa), of which some are attached to the parent village and others grouped at 
varying distances. The inhabitants are principally Lohtainia Rajputs, noted in 
former times for their independence of character and determined resistance to 
the authority of the farmers appointed by the maharaja. The principal bamlet 
is L4Iganj, in which a large bi-weekly b4zar is hehl. 

Sonwani. —Village in parganah Ballia, tahsfl Ballia; is situated to 
the north of the parganah, three miles north of the Ballia-Bairi4 road, and 
eleven miles north-east of the head-quarters station, as the crow flies. 
Latitude25°-46'-26^; longitude 84*'-20'-46/ Population (1881) 2,274 fl,230 
females). It is the principal village of the Sonwani which was granted 

by Warren Hastings, in 1782, to his mir mitnshi, Shai i’at-nl-lah Kh4n. Sonw4ni 
is in no respect remarkable. There is a primary school held in a mud hut, and 
there are establishments for the manufacture of sind'&r* (red lead), A bi-weebly 
b4zar is held. 

Srinagar. —^Village in parganah Do4ba, tahsfl Ballia; is situated in the 
extreme west of the parganah, on the Bairia-Reotf road, 24 miles from Ballia. 
Latitude 25®-49'-l(r; longitude 83*'-28'-06^. Population (1881) 4,432 (2,392 
females). It is a village belonging to the Lamodarpur taluha^ and includes 
eleven hamlets, of which four adjoin Srinagar and the remainder are at some 
distance. It is not far from the Reoti Dah, from which and from the Tenga- 
raha nMd the cultivated lands are annually inundated. The inhabitants are 
jrindpally B4Jputs of the Anthai4n and ELak4n tribes, but the populati on of the 
kamlete comprises Brahmans, Ahirs, and Cham4rs. The village was long 
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farmed by the mahirAja of Damrfion to Bdbd Harakhndth Sinh, an Antbaidn 
Bdjpat, who, formerly in good cironmstances, is now almost rained by litigation 
With the maharaja. 

in parganah Eharid, tahsfl Bansdfh; lies in the sonth- 
weatern eorn»*rof the parganah on the Garwdr-Bansdih road, eight miles from 
the sadr station, and six miles from the head-qnarters of the tahsil. Latitude 
25®-50'-46-^; longitude 84®-08'-32^. Population (1881) 4,218 (2,144 females). 
Ife is the principal village of taluka Suklipnra, which talnka, with the exception 
of a very small share, is still in possession of the heirs of the Naranlia Bajputs, 
with whom the permanent settlement was made. It is a flourishing village 
poss^ing two sugar factories and a primary school. There are two rival b4zdrs 
which are held twice a week. 

Sult^pnr.—Village in parganah Kharid, tahsfl Bansdih; lies four miles 
to the north of B4nsdih, about one mile south of the Gogra, and 12 miles 
north of Ballia. Latitude 25®-56'-3(F; longitude 84®-15'-28.^ Population 
(1881) 2,394 (1,236 females). The village is divided in equal shares between 
the talukas of Fateh Eai and Arjun Mai in tappa Bansdih* Both these tainkas 
were permanently settled with Naraunl Rajputs, and taluka Fateh Bai is still 
in possession of the descendants of the original proprietors; bur taluka Arjun 
Mai was sold for arrears of Government revenue, and purchased by the noto¬ 
rious Deokinandan Sinh, whose descendants are now in possession, and are 
coasequentiiy proprietors of one-half of the village of Sultanpur. Like most of 
til© villages fronting ih© Gogm, Snltinpur possesses a didrd, which is the sub¬ 
ject dT nerer-ondii^ litigation. 

Tiri Barag&onu —^Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsfl Rasr& ; 
is situated on the Ragra-Azamgarh road, ten miles from the head*quarters of 
th© tahsfl. Population (1881) 3,180 (1,559 females). It belongs to tappa 
Huhammadpur, and was permanently settled with Bais Bfijputs. In 1828, 
the village was sold for arrears of land-revenue, and purchased by Sayyid 
*Ali Akbar Khan of Patna, whose descendants are still in possession. The 
village contains 20 looms and six sugar refineries. It also possesses a primary 
school. 

TikJdk Demrl—Village in parganah Lakhnesar, tahsil Basra; lies to the 
north of the Ohhoti Sarju, twelve and five miles respectively from the head¬ 
quarters of the district and the tahsfl. Latitude 25°-46'-37'^; longitude 83®-56'- 
02.^ Population (1881) 2,725 (1,451 females). It was permanently settled 
with Sengar R&jputs whose descendants are still in possession. It is a flourish¬ 
ing village, containing a primary school, a sugar factory, and 34 looms. 
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Turtip^.—Town in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Easr^ ; is situated 
in the north-western corner of the district, on the right bank of the Gogra, 
36 miles from the civil station, and 20 miles from the head-quarters of the 
tahsil. Latitude 2J®-08'-5b^ ; longitude 83®-54'-17^'. The town covers an 
area of 56 acres ; and, according to the census of 1881, the total population 
vras 6,307 (3,255 females;, giving a density of 112 to the acre. Classified accord¬ 
ing to religion, there were 5,805 Hindus (3,016 females), and 502 Muham¬ 
madans (239 females). 

Tnrtipar is more a village than a town ; it comprises seven hamlets, of 
which the most important, Belthra, is about a mile distant. Belthra gola 
includes the hamlets of Sahia and Karimganj ; the grain trade alone of this 
gola is valued at more than a lakh of rupees. Tliere is also a large trade in 
timber, tobacco, and salt. These commodities are imported by the Gogra and 
exported southwards by road to Basra. Turtip^r belongs to the Mnsalman tappa 
of Khaira, and rather less than half has passed into the hands of Hindii pro¬ 
prietors, but Belthra was permanently settled with Brahmans, whose descend¬ 
ants are still in possession Not the least important article of trade consists 
of brazen vessels, for the manufacture of which Turtipar is noted. At the village 
of Sonddih, which is three miles to the west of Turtipdr and on the confines of 
the district, a large annual fair, which lasts for seven days, is held in honour of 
the local deity. The chief commodities dealt in are cloth and brassware. 
Tnrtipar contains an imperial post-office. The watch and ward of the town 
are provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

Daring l»8l-82 the house*tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 3i9 from 
the preceding year, gave a total income of Its. 1,230. The total expenditure amounted to 
Bs. 975 ; of which the principal items were Rs. 396 on police, Rs 400 on public works, and 
Es. 108 on conservancy. The returns showed 1,107 houses, of which 359 were assessed with 
the tax ; the incidence being Rs. 2-7-3 per house assessed, and Es. Q-2-3 per head of popula- 
tion. 

UbhMn.—^Village in parganah Sikandarpur West, tahsil Basra; is situated 
at the point of convergence of three roads (from Turtipar, Nagra, and Sikan- 
darpnr), one mile south of the Gogra, 33 miles from the civil station, and 
eighteen miles from the head-quarters of the tahsil. Latitude 26®-08'-00^; 
longitude 83®-54'-50^. Population (1881) 438 ^217 females). It is important 
from its being the locality of a third-class police-station and a primary school. 
Il belongs to tappa Khaira, an old Musalm^n zamindari, from which the owners 
were dispossessed by the Bais EAjputs of Nagra in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century; but the Musalmans afterwards recovered their rights by 
decree of a British court, and their descendants are still in possession. 
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Waina.—Tillage in parganah and talisil BalHa ; lies to tie norti of tie 
Ballia and Gbazipur road, four miles west of the civil station, Popnlation 
(1881) 470 (234 females)- It belongs to the Earnai taluka, and contains 
extensive mins, said to be those of a fort bnilt by BaJ& Bhuabal Deo of 
Haldi more than a century ago. The tradition is that, some time previous to 
the permanent settlement, Bhuabal Deo, who then resided at Waina, fled to 
the Gorakhpur district to escape the exactions of one of the 4miis of the raja 
of Benares. Mr. Oldham, however, is of opinion that these remains may be 
referred to an ante-Hindii period, when the Cheriis ruled over the Qogra- 
Gangetie delta. In 1791 settlement was made with a farmer for four years, 
at the end of which time the estate was settled with Raja Ishri Bakhsh Deo, 
snco^or of Bhndbal Deo. The whole talufca was subsequently mortgaged 
to the mah&raja of Dumraon and he is now sole proprietor. 

Zirabasti. —Village in parganah and tahsil Ballia; is situated on the right 
bank of the Katehar river, a quarter of a mile to the north-east of the Hanu- 
manganj road, and font miles west of the civil station. Latitude 25°-48'-12'^; 
longitude 84®-ll'-56^. Popnlation (1881) 1,445 (714 females;. It is an anci¬ 
ent village said to have been founded by a Cheru, named Zira, from whom it 
traditionally derives its name. There is a large mound, containing bricks, which 
is believed to be the debris of a Cheru fortress. The village was in more recent 
time owned by Hayobans Rajputs; it subsequently passed into the hands of 
Munsbi Jalal Bakhsh, second hnsbaud of Hasina Begam, jdgirddrin of Son- 
nffmL About 15 yeiirs ago, the entire Zirabasti estate was purchased by Debi 
Btiagat of HannntfaigEiiJ, tiie richest banker in the parganah. 
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l^OT*.—*/« ih§ iiTtf io ai^otd exeei^siot correction oj preofiy the rde observed in fotmef 
tohmee, of omitting, generally, the mark for a final long vowel in vernaenlar namet of persons and 
places^ has been /(Mowed. It ii the exception for a final mwtl in such names to be short; but io 
remove any uncertainty, the marks for all long vowels have been added in this index, and the 
reader^e indulgence is asked for their frequent omission in ike text. 


A. 

Abtifmaa Sinh, alias Danlat Eb^to, 134. 
ikdtiiinlBtiAtii'e sob-diTisiomi, S i changes 
in, a. 

Adri, Tillage, 141. 

AgrlcfiUnre, system of, SS. 

Ahlriia, dealers in cattle, 81. 

Ahfrs, 88, 

Abmail Eb4n Bangasb, 184. 

Ahranlft, Tillage, U2. 
jCist^uAkbnri, 3. 

Ajndbjly ancient kingdom of, 181. 

Akhund Mir, 4. 

’AU Asbraf, of, 115, 

*Ali Bakbsb Ebin, 140. 

Alienations, before and after sixth setlle- 
ment, 111. 

Am la B4 i4t, Tillage, US, 

Antiquities, 149. 

Ari, lake, 2S. 

Arakis, 91. 

Arbori^Uore, 38. 

Aiciiftf3in^,9A ^ 

Am, reremie, and ieifA» f imww t , 181. 

Argal, Tillage, 78, 77- 
ArAar, 47. 

Asaf-nd-dan^ 15A 
Aaaldeo, Rajbhar cble^ 67, 94. 

Assuma, lake, 82. 

Ashgar ’AIS, 140. 

Aspect, general, of the hesMSr, 10, 

Asara, 181. 

AtitS, 87. 

AtraH, Tillage, 142. 

Atran^ parganah, 4, 149 $ parganab capital, 
14S. 

Ans^pnr, 181. 

A’zam, 5,185. 

Azamgarh i4}as, 78; estates of, U2 $ pedigree 
18A 

Axamgarb, tahml, 148 ; eapltai town, 146. 
^Azmat, 185. 

Azznatgarh, Tillage, 149, 

B. 

B4b6-k&-b4zar, 181. 

Babhan or BAhman, 66. 

Bachgotis, 83. 


Badranw&n, 1?, 20. 

Bais, Rajputs, 70. 

Bajrt, 46,97. 

Baiwant Sinb, 137. 

Banar, R4ja,69 mote. 

Bandbfi, a wearer, 156. 

Bdngar, or aplands, 7,9, 16. 

Baniapar, Tillage, 12. 

Baniis, 68,83. 

Baragaon, village, 149. 

Baralitir Jagdispnr, Tillage, 150, 159^ 

Batdih, village, 160, 

Barhal, village, 189. 

Barhalganj, sdl procured from, 58. 

Barley, 47. 

Barren waste, 15, 

Basnai, stream, 21. 

Batdi, 120. 

Beames, Mr., 66. 

Bela Danlat&bad, parganab, 5,150. 

Belhibans, pargai^, 150. 

Beneb'iifttim, 18. 

Ben! Midho, 189,148. 

I Best, stream, 21, 

Betel-leaf, 68. 

BbadAow, parganab, 6.181« 

Shadir, village, 1% 13. 

Bbagatpnr, Tillages, 150. 

Bhainsahf, stream, 21. 

Bhars, sub-castes of, 68. 

Bhira, mounds (dih} at, 82« 

Bh5!nb5rs, 63, 65. 

Bikramijit, 135. 

BiliriaganJ, village, 12, 151. 

Birwirs, 67, 81. 

Bisens, 72. 

Blighty 65. 

Boundaries of the district, 2. 

Bridimans, 63. 

Bridges, 25. 

Bu ^Al! Khan, chakldddr of Azamgarb in 1794^ 
56. 

Buffaloes, 31. 

Bnilding materials, 58« 

Bnjhdwan Sinb, 142. 

Burn and Ck>., Messrs., 167. 

c. 

Camels, 32. 

Canals, 28,85, 
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Castes, principal Hindu, 84 j cultivating low, 
85 ; unspecified of the census^ ibid. 

Castor-oil plant, 51. 

Cattle, 31. 34. 

Census of IS81,58 ; principle ado|>ted at th^ 
as regards castes, 88, 

Chakesar, parganab, 4. 

Chahtd Azaokgarb, 5. 

Chamirs, sub-castes of, 89. 

Chahdels, ?5* 

Cbandpatti, village, 151. 

Chauhans, SO. 

Cher us, 88, 131. 

Chetd, a merchant, 163. 

Chhoti Bahraich, see Bhagatpur. 

Chhoti Sarju, river, 11, 19, 56. 

Chiriakot, parganah, 161; parganah capital, 
ibid. 

Chit Bisrdm, village, 12. 

Chloride of sodium, 68. 

Cholera, 130. 

Cbunar, stone obtained from> 58. 

Civil jurisdiction, 3. 

Climate, 26. 

Cloth, trade in, 124. 

Communications, 23w 
Cotton, 48. 

Crime statistics, lOO. 

Crops^ 40. 

Cunningham, General, 13I. 

Customs, 96. 

D. 

DaldlCj 127. 

Deaths, by wild animals and snakes, 30. 
BekhauTty term explained, 120. 

Beogaon, tahsil, 152 ; parganab, 5,155 % par¬ 
ganah capital, 155. 

D^ndth Bai, the ancestor of the leading Bals 
of Utrahd, 71. 

Devotees, 86. 

Dharmfi, stream, 146. 

Dharnidhar, son of Hafbans, 155. 

Dbarwari, village, 166. 

Dichchhits, 76. 

Did^irganj, village 156* 

Dikhitwdrs, 82. 

Distances, table of, 26. 

District receipts and expenditure, 128. 
District staif, 6. 

Dodsworth, Mr., 136. 

Dohri or Dohrighat, town, 166 ^ gorge of the 
Gogra at, 18; traffic registered at, 122. 
DonA, stream, 21. 

Don Daraulf, in Sdran, 67* 

Cktbdri, town, 167. 

Duhia-Bimd, lake, 22. 

Diume, Mr., 115, 138. 

Durgi Brasad, Bahd, 114, 182, 

E. 

Mepl^ts, 32» 


Encamping grounds, 25. 

Epidemic disease, tare in the district, 26. 
Excise, 129. 




Fairs, see Markets. 

Families, Milki, 91 ; Path4n and Mughal, 
92 ; Indo-Muhammadan, ihid. 

Famines, 66. 

FatehpUr, village, 167. 

Fauna, 3t>, 

Fazl 'AH, 137. 

Ferries, 26. 

Fiscal bistort, 101 ; permanently settled 
estates where found, ibid ; constitution of 
the district at cession, ihid.\ statistics of 
area and revenue from 1696 to 1879 A. D,, 
102; comparison with state of district iu 
Akbar's time and at cession, ibid.\ system 
of revenue-administration at cession, 103 ; 
early settlements, 104; fifth settlement, 
106; sixth settlement, 107. 

Fishing, 32. 

J^loods, 65. 

Flora, 32. 

Food, 96. 

Fort, at Amla B4z6r, 142; at Atraulia, ibid. 

Frosts, 27, 

G. 


Gajddhar Pande, 69 noffr. 

Galtd, 125. 

Gambhirpur, village, 167. 

Gambhir, sou of Harbans, 135. 

Gambhirban, lake, 22. 

Gandd, unit of weight, 127. 

Gang], stream, 21. 

Girakdeo, 68. - 

Garg, gotra of the Sarwarias, 64. 

Gargbans, Rajputs, 77. 

Gaulots or Gablots, 83. 

Gautam, goira of the SarwarUs, 64. 

Gantamia Rajputs, 74. 

Gautams, 73. 

General appearance of the district, 7. 

Ghosi, parganah, 4, ii, 12, 168 ; parganah 
capital, 158. 

Gogra, river, 12, 17 ; traffic on, 122; ancient 
tradition concerning, 180. 

Gontha, village, 159. 

GopILl Misr, 65. 

Gox)alpur, parganab/11, 74, 159. 

Got, term explained, 63. 

Gotra, tetm explained, 63. 

Govinda Chandra Deva, 131. 

Grain outturn, 97, 

Gram, 47. 

Great Trigonometrical Survey stations, 1^ 
Groves, 16. 

Gumidih, lake, 22, 
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H. 


HabitaiioDS, ^3. 

Hihi. ndld, IS, 17, 23. 

Haiktorm, SB. 

Harbaos, tbe*first raja of Azamgarh, 134. 
HardWflS, Eajpats, 73. 

/j/aiAifid dak^hi-lat, 95. 

Heights, 12. 

Hides, maxtafactnre of, 125. 

Hill, Mr. S. A , 29. 

Bxstoet, traditional, 131 ; Muhammadan oc¬ 
cupation, 132 ; district subordinate to Jaun- 
pur, ibid ; rise of rajas of Azamgarh, 133 
Harfmna, the first raja, 134 ; A'jsam,. Ikram, 
and ilshabat, 135; jnTasion of Kunwar 
Bhfr Sinn, 136; Akbar Shah (Iridit), ibid .; 
Jab4n Shah, 137; later history of the 
family, 138; cession to the East India 
Ck»spany, ibid ; mutiny of 1857-58, ibid. ; 
local history of Aaamgarh town, 149. 
Boernle's {grammar of im Gemdia* Languages, 

m. 

Horses, 33, 

House-tax towns, 127. 

Hutchinson, Lieutenant, 138. 

Hweu Thaang, 132. 


I. 


Ikram, 135. 

Itaura Chanbepur, village, 159. 

Income-tax, li9. 

Indigo»cnUiration of, 49, 120 ; trade in/123; 

lwMiGlde,7%l«a 

Inspeelioft bui^alowa, 23. 

Interest, 127. 

Itidmi (Akbar Shah), 136. 

Irrigate area of the district, 35. 

Irrigation, 19, 20, 36. 

J, 


Jagdispur, village, 140,. 169. 
lahiniganj, see BarahUr JagiUpur^ 
jfahan Khkn, 156. 

Jah^ Sh&h, 136, 137. 

Jaigopal Pkore, 112. 

Jail statistics, 100. 

Jailal KunbS, H5ja, 142. 

Jamilpur, village, 160. 

Jamuawin. lake, 22. 

Jaanpnr, raja of, 64,182; his estates, 112;' 

Shark! kings of, {31. 

Jaunpur-Azamgarh Railway, 23. 

Jianpnr, town, 160. 

Jigni (Senary), Bhmnhirs of, 69 noie. 
Judicial statistics, 130. 

Jnlahapar, Tillage, 160. 


K. 

Kachhdr country, 10; of the CUhot! Sarjii,, 

11 ; of the Gogra, 12. 

Kalli, lake, 22. 

E4k4ns, 83. 

Kanaujia Brahmans, €4* 

Eandfis, 83. 

Kankar, 58. 

Earamat ’All, 98. 

Kary4t Mittu, parganah, 160'.. 

Easila-Garsila, lake, 23. 

Easimibad, 171. 

Kaurla, parganah, 160. 

Eausiks, 73. 

Eay4r, stream, 21. 

Kdyastka Bthnologg, 87; 

Kayaths, 87. 

Eendrdpur, village, 162'- 
Kerr, Lord Mark, 140* 

Eewats, entered as Maliaha in census of 1881, 80 ; 

sub-divisions of, ibid. 

Kh&n Jahdn, 4. 

Eharakpur, village, 12. 

Ehwaja Minhsj, 71. 

JTodc, 46, 46,97. 

Eoelsa, village, 139, 161. 

Eoila, lake, 22. 

Eoiris, 89. 

Eopaganj, village, 161. 

Eotail, lake, 22. 

Kumbh, lake, 22. 

Eunwar, stream, 21. 

Kunwar Bhir Sinh, 136, 

Kunwar Sinh, 140. 

Eurmfs, see KunHs. 

Eurthi Jafarpur, village, 162* 

L. 

dagaraki panseri^ 127. 

Lakes. 10, 22. 

Lakhnaur, village, 162« 

Lalganj, village, 162. 

Land revenue,, 3,. 

Language, 99. 

X44 or artificial irrigation work, 37* 

Lauhfin, village, 162. 

Leading families, 112, 

Legge, Mr.jt IS8. 

Lewis, Quarter-Master Sergeant, 138. 

License-tax, 129k 
Lime, 58. 

Literature, 99. 

Local rates and local self-government, 128 . 

Loni, stream, 21. 

Lugard, Sir 140. 

Lunians, sub-divisions of, 89 ; magnificent 
traditions of, ibid* 

M. 

Madhuban, 162. 

Mabatajganj, town |I62* 
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Habul, tabsil, i6Sj parjjanab, 4, 168; vil¬ 
lage, 168. 

Mainpardeo, 71. 

Majur Bhaf, 67. 

Maize, 46, 97. 

Majhui, stream, SI* 

Malik Tdhir, 98. 

Mals, 88, 89, 

Mancbhil, lake, 22. 

Mangai, stream, 21. 

Mangra wan, village, 168. 

Manrud or Mahrd^ 45, 97- 
Manual oj Title*^ North-Western Provinces, 
112 . 

Markets, 126. 

Marshes, 10,22. 

Marsh-rice, 44. 

Maa Natbhanjan, parganah, 11, 368; parganah 
capital, 132, 169. 

Measures of area, 127. 

Medical charges, 180. 

Mehnagar, village^ 73, 171. 

Mehndjpur, 71. 

Meos, 77. 

Metalled roads, 23. 

Milkis, 90. 

Milmau, Colonel, 140, 

Mineral kingdom, 58. 

Mists, of Akhuichauda, 64 ; Barhauian, of 
the Mlsran, ibid» 

Mission church, 98. 

MUackard, term explained, 65, 

MittOpur, 132. 

Mokarram Jab an, 4. 

Money-lending, 127. 

Moihi, 46. 

Mubdrak, 138. 

Mubdrakpur, town, 171, 

Mufadbat, 135. 

Mubammadabad, tabsil, 172; parganab, 31, 
176 

Mubammadabad Gohna, town, 176, 
Muhammad Salamat Kbiln, 138. 

Municipal funds, 129. 

Municipality of Azamgarb town, 148. 

Murtaza Eban, 136, 

Musalmans, sub-divisions of, 89. 

Mutiny and rebellion of 1867-58, 188. 
MuzafEar Jabdn, son and manager of Xrddat 
Jah^, 138, 

5r. 

Kddir Kh^n, 138. 

Kaikumbhs, 83. 

^andwaks, 83. 
f^arayan, 135- 
ISarja Til, 22. 

Natbupnr, parganah, 1^ 177., 

Nmt saiti, 120 . 

Havigation, 19, 20. 

Nmrdnoy 127 . 

Neg, 120. 

Blla Upidhy^, 136. 


Kizamabid, parganab, 177 ; parganah capital, 
ibid, 

Nizam-ud-din, 178. 

K unions, see Lunidns, 

o. 

Occupations, of the district, 92; of Azamgarb 
town, 147. 

Olchari^ 97. 

Opium, trade in, 123. 

Oudh and Bohilkhand Bail way, 23, 

p. 

Paehud^ 120. 

Fakri Pewa Tal, 22. 

Palia, village, 178. 

Pahvir families, 4,136. 

Parihars, 88. 

Parsarids, 83. 

Pasis, 89. 

Pastures, 16. 

Paisan, 47. 

Pharai, stream, 21* 

Phariha, village, 178. 

Phulpur, village, 178. 

Physical features of the district, 7. 

Pinnd, 97. 

Police, 99, jurisdiction of, 3. 

Pollock, Mr, A. R., 139- 
Pomirs or Ponwars, 83- 
Poppy, 49. 

Population, 69. 

Post-oflBce, 99- 

Pottery, manufacture of, 126, 

Powai, tappa, 4 ; village, 178. 

Price of land before and after sixth settle*- 
ment, 112. 

Prices, 126 , 

Produce included under vegetables, 60. 

Public buildings, in Azamgarb town, 148.' 
Public instruction, 98. 

Pukh, lake, 22. 

R. 

Baghubansfs, 83. 

Rdh “*8, 97. 

Baikwirs, 83. 

Bain-fall, 28. 

Rajbhars,81, 88,131. 

B4jput clans, proclaimed' as suspected of 
practising infanticide, 100. 

; Bajputs, 63 ; sub-divisions of, 69, 

Bakis, 91. 

Hama Chandra, 64. 

Bambaghel, Baja, 64. 

Bam Cbatauni, village, 136. 

Bam GbuUm P^nre, 112, 

B&mpur, see Masdlpur, 

Kani ki 8aral, l79. 

Rsnipur Eajmo, village, 179. 
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Bftpeseedy 48. 

Tillage, 170. 

B&thaiirB, 81. 

Bates of onttom of prodaee^ 53« 

Katoi Til, 12, 22. 

Bftoo&p&r, Tillage, 170. 

EegistratioD, 120. 

Bek, 15, 55. 

B«id, Mr., 28, 66, 

Keligion, 98. 

Eeligioas baildings, 04. 

Rents, 120. 

Eest-bonses, 25. 

Biee, 42. 

Bivers, 17. 

Boss, Mr. H. G., 139. 

HSdat, 135. 

s. 

Sa*idat *Ali Kh£n, 5. 

Sa’idat Kh£a Barhaa>iil-MtiO:, 135. 
Bafdar Jang, 136. 

Safflower, 51. 

Bagrl, tahsif, 179; parganab, 11,83, 184. 
Sahib Zaman Kbiii, 136. 

Sajyid Muhammad Baghdadi, 155. 
Sakarwars, 68, 76. 

8dl beams, see Bmiliing maierials^ 

Sslar Mas’ud, 98, 132. 

Salem pur Majbanl!, raja of, 67. 

^lona T51* 22. 

Salt deposits, 58. 

Saltpetre, 58 ; manafactare of, 125. 

San^ 47. 

Saodil, goira of the Sarwarias, 64. 

San^t 125. 

Bamlary ^atisties, ISO. 

Siiil Mir, iowa, 184 . 

26. 

Sarbatod Rbln, 136. 

Sarjb, rirer, 20. 

Sarpa^tarlis, 67. 

Sa^pat grass, see BmkUng maUriajts, 
Sarmn^ 48, 96. 

Sarwana or Baridparl Brahmans, 64. 
Satti, 96. 

Bdwatitf 45. 

Searoities, 56. 

Schools, see Public inwirucHm, 

Seasons, 40. 

Scrahi, 120. 

Skdhtdkodrdy term explained, 132. 
ShamsBsd tfahln, 4. 

Sheep, penning on fields, 34. 

Shcrring, Mr., 64, 76. 

Shias, 08. 

Shiulal D5be, 112. 

Shudk^^ 120 . 

Shndnipnr, 132. 

Sidhari, Patban B6bus of, 73, 114, 182. 
Sikaodarpnr, parganah, 6. 

Silanf, stream. 21. 

Silk and satinette, manofitctare of, 125. 


Simson, Mr. James, 139. 

Singhels, 83. 

Bithwal, Tillage, 185. 

Soils, 13. 

Sombans Eajpxits, 78. 

Stanaps. 130. 

Storms, 28. 

Streams, 17^ 21. . . 

Sugar, trade in, 122; manufactare of, 123. 
Sugarcane, 48. 

Smris, 73, 82, 88, 181. 

Suksm, stream, 21. 

Saltan Jahan, 4. 

Sultanpur, Tillage, 185. 

Somenda, village, 12, 285. 

Snnnis, 98. 

Surajpur, village, 186 ; Babus of, 182. 

Surkkli see Building mat€rials^ 

Swamps, 8, 10. 

T. 

^ Taluka Baz Bahadur,’ 114. 

Tmgun^ 45. 

Tanks, artificial, 37. 

Tarai, sdL procored^from, 68. 

Tar mails, 89. 

Tarw6, village, 186. 

Telegraph, 99. 

Teihnan, lake, 22. 

Tbnusbs, proprietaiy and sub-proprietary, 
115; and mwakhkha&iidrSf ibid,f 

birtif 116 ; complications from distribution 
into mauzaa iiXiSi mahdU^ ibid.$ constitution 
otmahdISf ibid ,; anomalous tenures, bighaddm 
Q.iDd kJmntaiti, 118; common land, 119; ardzU 
ddrisf ibid.} revenue-free, ibid.; cnltiTating, 
ibid .; occupancy, influence upon rents, 121. 
Thomason, Mr., 6,66. 

Tik6rf (Gaya), Bhiiinhar^of, 69 note. 

Tillage, 55. 

Tobacco, 50. 

Tons, stream, 20;!fioods in, 66. 

Toran^ 96. 

Tori, ^8. 

Towns and villages, 93. 

Trade, 121,148. 

Trading castes, thirteen^in SetUemeni Report, 
83. 

Trees, 32. 

Tucker, Mr. Henry Carre, 148. 

Tapper, Mr. C. L., Pcnjdb Cusiomarg Law, 63. 

u. 

Udaipnr,' 82 . 

Udanti, stream, 21 . 

Bdmatias, 81 . 

Ungrf, stream, 21. 

Unmetalled roads, 24. 

^rd, 46. 

I7»ar, 16. 

U^ii parti, 120 . 
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V. 

Vaccination, 13L 
Venables, Mr., 158, 140. 

w. 


Wages, 126. 

Wahabis. 98. 

Walidpnr Bhira, Tillage, 186. 
Wards, of Azamgarh town, 147. 
Water-level, 16. 

Wazir ’All KhUn, 156, 

Weeds, 65. 

Weights and measores, 127. 


Wells, S8. 

Wharves, 122. 

Wheat, 47. 

White, Mr., Report on the Census of 1881,52, 
62. 

Wild animals, 30, 

Wild fowl, 30. 

Wood lands, 16, 

Wroughton, Colonel, 139. 

z. 


Zamindaras, 90, 
Zunirdars, 66. 
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Note. —In the Urt, to avoid exce^uve correction of proofs, ike rule observed in former“volume8^ 
the mark Jor a final long vowel in vernacular names of persons and places, 
ike exception for a final vowel in suck names to be short; but^ to remove 
vowels have been added in this Index, and ike reader^s inrf#'/- 


of emitting generally, 
has been followed^ U is 
njijf mnceriaintg, the marks for all Lng 
gence ts asked for their frequent omission in 

A. 

AMbufe Bsi, 41. 

»Abtiall4h, Shekb, U, 121. 

^Abittlpar. village. 106. 

AdministratlTe EubdirislonS) 2. 

AIgMn mloales, 46 
AfgMm, expelled hj Bibnr, 94. 

Agrieollitral population, condition of, 71. 
Ain-i-dkbmi, 4,23, 66. 

Akbat^s rtvenae compared with present 
revenue demand, 66. 

’AH KuH Khan, 94,146. 

Allahabad, treaty of 95. 

Allnrion and dilnvion, 12. 

Amherst, X«ord, 138. 

Animals, wild and domestic, 17. 

Ant’qnities, of Uhazipnr citj, 120} of Saiy- 
yidpur, 139 

.^onrihar, village, 54, 106. 

Ardi»<dogy, 53. 

Area, the dl8tTlcl» 2, A 61< 

Alwr ei mem, mmxmisdasie of, 8S, 121. 

Ansln Slah^ 136. 

B. 

Bihar, 94. 

Bibos of Knrishar, 69« 

BahidnrganJ, town, 106. 

BahariabM, parganah, 3,107 ; village, 109. 
Bad^ Bijpnt^ 42, 1U8« 

Banias, 45. 

Birah, village, 109. 

Baraich. parganah, 3, 116. 

ISargaiyaa Rajputs, 42. 

33arhanpur, village, 109. 

Barley, 39. 

Barlow, Hr. Roberi, ?00,109.137. 

Barron, Major, B.S.C., 2, fooinoie. 

33arton, Mr. James, 69. 

Barwm, village, IIO. 

Basset, Mr., 97. 

Bax, Mr., 102, 103. 

Baxar battle of, 95. 

Sutherland and Co., Messrs., 21. 

Belbiblns, ptrganah, 3. 

Bemwar BhoSnhars, 44. 

Benares, establishment of opium agency at, 

23 ; administrative divisions of the agency* 

24 5 raja of, 95, 107. 


the text. 

Bench marks, 6. 

' Beni Bam Pandit, 107, 308. 

Bentinck, L -rd William, 138. 

Beau, river, * 1. 

Hetabar Khas, village, 110. 

Bhaittsah^ river, 11. 

Bharauii Gangatir, village, 110, 

Bbara, 46. 

Bhimapar, village, 107. 

Bhitari, parganah, 3 ; village, 61, 110. 
Bhuinhars, 42 ; tradition of, 91. 
Biraoli, village, 65. 

B rd, Mr. H. M., 138. 

Birds, 17. 

B mo, Tillage, 110. 

Birpur, village, 55, 110. 

Birwar Rajputs, 40. 

Bisambhar Pandit, 107, 108, 

Hogna, village, 111, 

Boundaries, of the district, 2. 

Brahma Samaj, 121, 

Brahmans, 38. 

Building materials, 33. 

Bush, Major, 101. 

c. 

Caine, Mr. G. W., 21,8o. 

Census of 1881, 34. 

Chait Sinb, 96, 97 
Chartres, Ensign, 19. 

Chaunsa, parganah, 3. 

Chhal Sat&n, 55, 94, 118. 

Christianity^ 67. 

Civil juris diction, 4. 

Civil station, 122. 

Climate, 16. 

Clothing, 66. 

Communications, t3. 

Cornwaliis monument, 122. 

Cotton, 19. 

Crops, 18. 

Cumber lege. Colonel, 103. 

Cunuingham, General, 6 U 
Customs, 56. 

D. 

Beokfnandaii, 69. 

Beouaraiu Six^ 138. 
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I>eToteefi, 48. 

I>ewal>Tillage, UK 
Bhan^pnr, village, lU. 

Dharni, village, 111. 

Dhima, parganah, U1. 

Dikhit Kajputs, 39, 141. 

Dildarnagar, village, 112,145, 

Drspensaiy, at Gh^ipar, 118. 

BlstHnces, table of, 16. 

District receipts and expenditure, 86. 

District staff, 5. 

J}odbs^ 8. 

Donwar Bbuinbars, 44. 

Donv&r Kajputs, 4S- 
Doaglas, Brigadier, 103. 

Droughts, 31. 

Damrdon. maharaja of, 44. 

Duncan, Mr. Jonathan, 62, 98, 100, 106, 112, 
113. 

E. 

Dast Indian Hallway, 13, 145* 

Baton, Captain, 97. 

Education, 58. 

Bmigratioa, 60. 

Bncamping«giounds, 14. 

Excise, 88. 

Expoxi^ 72. 

F. 

Ea-Hlan. 9o. 

Fairs, 84. 

Famines, 31. 

Fazl *AH, 95. 

Fiscal history, 61. 

Fish, 17. 

Food, 66. 

Forest near Sohwal, 145. 

Forts, 55, 94. 

Fowke, Mr., 97. 

G. 

GMli,riiS, 117. 

Gaharwar H^jputs, 39. 

Gahmar, village, 112,145. 

Gang-robberies, 100. 

Ganges, sandy new forroation of, 8. 

Gangi, river, 10. 

Garha, parganab, 4,113. 

Gauri Frasad Sinh, 69. 

Gautam Bijputs, 40. 

General appearances of the district, 6. 
Geroian Lutheran Mission, 67. • 

Ghanspux, village, 66, 114. 

Gbszipur, sarkUr, 3, 94; tsdisiL 114; parganab. 

3, i i5 5 city, lOO, 116. 

Ghazipur stud, the, 122. 

Gilchrist, Dr, 19, 

Glxdlestcne, Mr., quoted, SI. 

Goiwiaw, village, 124, 

'' 97,136. 

G. M., 73 /oe4ii#ls. 


H. 

Haidar ’Ali, 97. 

Harnarain, 138 
Harshankar Fraadd, 69. 

Hastings, Warren, 96, 97, 98, 107» 

Heights, 6. 

Hindus by castes, 37. 

Hingot^r, village, 66, 124. 

History. 89. 

Horne, Mr. G., OS., 61. 

House-tax towns, 87. 

Houses. 60 

Hwen Thsang, 90; account of Ghd^ipur by, 139. 

L 

Imports, 72. 

Income tax, 87. 

In:ligo, 19, 84. 

Infanticide, 60. 

Infirmities, recorded in 1881 census, 37. 

Interest, 86. 

Irrigation, 12, 30. 

J. 

Jdpfr, 107, 136. 

Jail, 61. 

Jalalabad, village, 124. 

Jaunpur kingdom, Ghazfpfir a part of, 93. 
Joseph, Mr. G. J., 33 footaoU, 

Jujlci^ statistics, 

K. 

Kakan Eajputs, 40, 141. 

Kankar^ 7, 33, 

Karahia, village, 124. 

Karail soil, 112- 
Karmnasa river, 12,144. 

Karandah. parganah. 124; village, 125« 
Karimuddinpur, village, 125. 

Eariyat Fali, parganah, 8. 

Karon, village. 126 
Kastwir Bhfiinhars, 45. 

Easim5b^, village, 96, 126. 

Edzi family of Yusuf pur, 69, 

Kazipur Shiraz, town, 126 
Khair-Khmah-i- Khalaiky 121. 

Eh&lispar, village, 126. 

Khan Zaman, 4, 146. 

Ehanpur, parganah, 3, 126 ; village, \27. 
Kinwar Bhuinhars, 43. 

Eorantadih, tahsil, 127; village, 128. 

JKoiSiy 65. 

‘Kunwar Siuh, 102. 

Eusi, village. 128 . 

Ii. 

Lakes, 12. 

Land-revenue, 4. 

Language, 58. 

Lathia, village, 45, 


Gtepty, 


.Mr. 
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Leadixig families, 69* 

License tax, »7* 

Litera nre, 58. 

JjoqslI rates an^i self-gjoTemment, 86, 
Lucknow, treaty of, 96. 

Luaiiington, Sir Henry, 138. 

M. 

Mahaich, parganah, 128- 
I^laharwar Rajputs, 40. 

SJaheud, Tillage, 129. 

Mahip Karaiu, 96, 98. 

Maiupur, Tillage, 129. 

Malik Batir, 141. 

Midik Mardan, HI. 

MaBdhala. 45. 

Maagai, riTer, II. 

Maui Goeain’s mela, 84. 

Mauiar, 96. 

Mauaa Kim, 94. 

Mastufaclures, 73, ISi. 

Mamufu, 39* 

Mmtdak, Tiliag% 129. 

Markets, 84. 

Mas’id, 117. 

Matthews, Mr., 101. 

Maxwell, Lieutenant W., 64. 

Measu»‘es, 85. 

Medical charges, 89. 

Mill, Dr., 63. 

Mirzipur, Tillage, 130. 

Money-lending, 85. 

Morphia, 78. 

Muhallas of Ghazipur city, 119. 

Muhammad Ajmal Chaadhri, 147. 
MnhmumatUhad; pargaaaidi, 130; towa^ 131. 
liuhaim^tdlan eeie^aalion, ISA 
HrimfumAdase, 43. 

Mlmt^pidlty, 87,191. 

Muiksii^ A 

Mutiny of 1867-68, 100. 

N. 

Kandganj, Tillage, 131* 

Karayaupor, Tillage, 65, 131. 

Harcotin, 78. 

25arhi, Tillage, 44, 13I. 

Kari Pachdeora, Tillage, 132. 

KAiir Khan Lohini, 93. 

Haul! or Nawal, Tillage, 332. 

I^eare, Mr., 63, 116, 145. 

Kewspa|>era, 121. 

IJonahra, Tillage^ 132. 

O. 

Ckicnpations, 49. 

Oldham, Dr. W., 61, 90, 97,99. 

^ium, 23, 73, 119. 

Orphanage, 57. 

P. 

Pacholdhar, Tillage, 132. 

Pachotar, p^ganab, 13^ 132. 


Pahladpor, Tillage, 64, 333. 

FanchdpaiSf 56. 

Parsa, village, 133. 

Physical features, 6. 

Piece-goods, trade in, 84, 221. 

Pipra Kalau, fiilage, 133. 

Police, 4, 60. 

Popham, Major, 98. 

P‘ppyi 75* 

Population 4, 34. 

Post-oflices, 59. 

Prices, 85. 

R. 

Raghubans Rajputs, 42, 

Baikes, Mr., 113, 116. 

Railways, IS. 

Railway-borne traffic, 72. 

Ba Infail, 16. 

Kajapur, Tillage, 133. 

Bajpnts, 3S, 91. 

Batu Bai, 141. 

RaTines^ 13. 

Begistration, 88. 

Reh, 7. 

Eeligion, 57. 

Bent, 61, 68. 

Reotipur, village, 134. 

Rest-houses, 14. 

ReTenue, 61, 65. 

Rice, 8. 

Ridor, Mr. Jacob. 137. 

BiTcr-borne traffic^ 72, 

BiTers, 8. 

Hoads, 13. 

Rose caltiratioH, 39, 

Eose-water, manufacture of, 82, 

Boutledge, Mr., 137. 

Bustam ’AH, 94, 

s. 

Sa’adat KhSn, 94. 

Sabn4 Ealan, Tillage, 134, 

Sadat, town, 134, 136* 

Sadi, 141. 

Sakarwar Bhumh5rs, 44. 

Sakarwar Rajputs, 41. 

Salmon, Mr W. O., 108. 

Sambhu Nariyan, raja, 69. 

Sanitary condition of Ghdzipur city, 320. 
Sanitary statistics of the district, 89. 
Sarbuland Khan, yiceroy of Behar, 94. 

Sarju, riTer, 11. 

Sauram, Tillage, 334. 

Saiyyidpur, tahsil, 134 ; parganah, 3, 107, 127 , 
135 ; town, 5^ 136, 139. 

Scarcities, 31. 

School statistics, 58. 

Sengar Rajputs, 39. 

Secrai, Tillage, 140. 

Shfididbid, parganah, 3, 4 ,140 ■, Tillage, 141. 
Shekhanpnr, Tillage, 142. 

Sheonarain Sinh, 137. 
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Sher SMh, 94. 

Sherpur, Tillage, 142. 

Sherring, Mr M. A., 51, 91. 

Sikhari, Tillage, 142.^ 

Siladitya, rajsL of Ujain, 140 . 

Societies, 121. 

Soh^on, Tillage, 142 . 

Sohwal, Tillage, 142 , 145, 

Soils, 6. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 84, 12!, 

Sugarcane, 19. 

Sukalbans Bajputs, 42. 

Sdrajbfius Kdjputs, 42. 

Survey, of 1839-41, 64; recent, begun in 1879, 
67. 

T. 

Talukas, 70, 

Tari, Tillage, 143 . 

Taylor, Mr B., 101. 

Telegraph, 60. 

Tenant-right, 68 

Tenures, proprietary, 70 • cultivating, ibid. 
Tobacco, 21,8‘‘, i22. 

Towns and villages 50. 

Trade, 71,115, 12l. 

Trees, IK. 

Treves, Mr., 63 , 129 , 133 , 14 I, 144 . 
Trigcmometrical survey stations, 6* 


TJ. 

Udanti, stream, 107. 

Usia, village, 143. 

v. 

Vaccination, 89. 

Vakd-^WJilam^ 121 . 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

Villages and towns, 60. 

w. 

Wages, 84. 

Weights, 86. 

Wells, 30. 

Wheat, 19. 

T. 

Yusufpur, town, see Kdzipitr SMrdz. 

z. 

Zahurabad, parganah, 143. 

Zahurganj village, 64. 

Zamanlah, tahsil, 144; parganah, 4, 144 
town, no, 145, U6. 

Zangipur, village, 147. 

Ziemann, Beverend W., 67. 
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Kut£ —/* tke Uxi, avoid ezeessive correction of proofs, the rule observed informer volumes 
cf cmiUing, gensrait^, the mark for a final long tor el in vernacular names of persons and places has 
bu*/dha*ed. Jt is ike exception for a final vowel in such names to be short ; but, to remove any 
uncertainty, ike marks for all long vowels have been added in this Index, 


A. 

»Abdia11ih Khisi, Shaikh, S. 

Adhk»£ti i, 65 

Administratire aubdiTision9, 3; changes la, 
ibid, 

Agrauli Tillage, 80, 

Agricaiture, id. 

A'i>^“i-Akbarit 3, 

Ala*«d*d}n Abu’I Mozafllar Husain Shah, 113, 
Alienations, 5^. 

Allttvion, 9. 

Alnit ra, Bajpnts of S7. 

Anthalan lUjpiits, 35, 

Anjorpor, Tiliagc, 80. 

Arizi English, tenure, 64. 

Archaeology, 41, 

Area of the district, 3, 3, 48. 

Arkis, 1S8. 

Atnt of roae% 66. 

Athila, Tillage, 80. 

Atil^ 44. 

A’zam KUan, 75, 113. 

Bihar, emperor, 73. 

Baghanneh, Tillage, 81. 

Baheri or j^hera, stream, IS. 

Bahuri, village, 81. 

Biirii, Tillage, 81. 

Btiri4 Fandt^s* estates, 58. 

Bais Rajputs, 32, 73. 

Baldeo Bakhsh. Rai, deputy collector, 103,115. 
Biillia, tahsi'i. 82; parganah, 83; town, 87. 
Billia Institute, 45, 9u, 

Balupur, Tillage, 91. 

Balwant Sinh, 5, S9, 77. 

Bam'as, S7. 35. 

Binsdih, tahsil, 92 ; tappa, lU - town, 42, S3. 
Bansthana, village, 94, 

Barigkon, Tillage in parganah Kbarid, 94. 
Barag on, Tillage ia parganah Eopachit, 84. 
Ihirahti Rajputs, 32. 

Ba'^antpur, village, 95. 

Batta, 65. 

Bax, Mr., 78. 

Belthra, hamlet, 140. 

Bhadaou, parganah, 95. 

Bhagwan fcsinh 104. 

Bhalsand or BhaiBand, Tillage^ 97. 

Bi^adwai, 97. * 


Bhirs, 18, 72. 

Bhika Phah, 43, 
hhikashabis, 33, 42, 43. 

Bhirugaaram, temple of, 88.. 

Bhf laaath, kanfingo, description of the BMka- 
sbabi sect, 43. 

Bhnpat Deo, 29. 

Bhuabal D€fO, 30,85, 105. 

Bliuinhars 27, 35- 
Bigahi, vill^e, 97. 

Biuha, 64. 

Bihia, Tillage, 14. 

Bir Thakiir, 103. 

Birwar Rajputs, 32, 

Bisen R jputs, 33. 

Blochmann, Mr., 75. 

Boiindariois of the district, 2. 

Brahmans, 27. 

Bridges, 15. 

British administration,. eSeot of, on Tillage 
eommuiiities, 57. 

Building materials, 23. 

Buildings, religions, 40« 

Burhi, stream, 13. 

c. 

Castes, 27, 36, 37. 

Cattle market, 17. 

Census of 2881,24* 

Chakia, Tillage, 97. 

Chakki, 132. 

Chtiks, 27. 

Chaudel Rajputs, 35. 

Cbandpur, Tillage in parganah Doaba, 97. 
Chandpur. Tillage in parganah Kharid, 98* 
Chandra got, 29. 

Charauan, Tillage, 98. 

Charkhaend. tappa, 111. 

Chauhan Rajputs, 35, 

CheruB, 72. 

Chhata, Tillage, 98. 

Chilkahar, Tillage, 99. 

Chit, laluka, 62, 

Chit Firozpur, Tillage, 99. 

Christians by race, 25 . 

Climate, 16. 

Cloth, country, 65. 

Communications, 14* 

Crime statistics, 47. 

Crops, IS. 

Cultivation, 22. 

Customs, 42. 
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D. 

Dacosta, Mr, 66. 

Dadii fair, 91. 

Bah of mnndiivU 14. 

Baraani, town, 74. 

Bebi Bhagat, 141. 

Deokixiandan Sinh, 77, 94. 

Bevotees, 38. 

Bhaka, tappa of Ghazipur district, 133, note. 
Vhenkul, or lever-lift, lO. 
l>honr^ 10 
Didr^is, 7, 8, 9. 

Dispensaries, 71. 
i.^istances, table of, 16. 
liistrict staff, 6. 

Boaba, parganab, IQO. 

Uo‘‘fasH area, 19. 

Domestic cattle, 17. 

Bonwar Hdjputs, 32, 

Bonglas, Mr, 78. 

Btibhand, village, 103. 

Buhabahra, village, 103. 

Bumr4on, village, 14; mali4r4j4 of, 30, 66, 63, 
Bamri, village, 103, 

Boncan, Mr., 85, 95, 117. 

Dnijanpnr, village, 104. 

Bas4dhs, 36. 

£!« 

East Indian Railway, 14. 

Education, 45, 90. 

Emigration, 39. 

Excise. 70. 

Expenditure and receipts of district, 69, 

F. 

Fairs, 68,91. 

Famines, 22. 

Fazal 'All. 77. 

Ferries, 16, I6. 

Field, Hr. Justice, 77. 

Fiscal history, 48. 

Fish, i2, 17. 

Forts, 43- 
Fowke, Hr., 30. 

G. 

G&ah, T&ji, S3. 

Gaighat, village, 104. 

Game, 17 
Cranghardtr, 132, 

Ganges, river, 7, 13. 

Ganwadh, 63, 65, 86. 

Gaihw41, BaSpdts of, 27. 

Gar war, village, 4, 104. 

Gharauti, village, 16. 

Ghaxanfarahid, 74 
Gogra, river, 7, lo, is. 

OopSInagar, viila^ 106. 


Goraitt term explained, 47. 

Gosain, 44. 

Gram, 65. 

Grant, Mr. Chas., 29. 

H. 

Habitations, 40. 

Haihalbansis, 29. 

Hajauli, village, 106. 

Haldharpnr, village, 105. 

Haldi, village in parganah Ballia, 106. 

Haldi villaije in parganah Slkandarpur, 106. 
Hall, Professor Fitz; Edward, 29. 

Hansnagar, 89. 

fianumauganj. village, 12, 106. 

Haraknath Deo, 30. 

Harihobans Rajputs, 28, 29, 72- 
HasinaBegam, 67, 14l, 

Hastings, Warren, 30. 

Hayobans Rajputs, 84. 

Heights, 14. 

History, 72, 

Horses, 17. 

Houses, 94. 

House-tax towns, 7o, 

Husain Shah Shark!, 107. 

Husainabad, village, 106. 

I. 

Ibr4him4bad, village, 107. 

HnSyat Rasdl, Shaikh, of Chiria Kot, 126. 

In come-tax, 70. 

Indigo, 66. 

Infanticide, 47. 

Infirmities, statistics of, 26. 

Irrigation, 13, 20, 21. 

Ishii Bakhsb, 30, 141. 

j. 

Jagdewa, village, 107. 

Jdglrs, commuted, 46, 

Jail, 47. 

Jfilal Bakhsh, Munshi, 141. 

Jam, village, 107. 

Jaunpur rule, 76. 

Jawahi, village, 108. 

J/iflo, 10. 

Judicial statistics, 71. 

K. 

Kankar^ 23. 

Kantd Babii j4gir,66- 
Karcholia Rajputs, 82, 73. 

Karammar, village, 108. 

Karaai, village, 108. 

Katehar, river, 11, 12,13. 

Kaikat, or jack-fruit, 18. 

Kathaura, 4v, 109. 

Kausik Rijputs, 33, 

Keora, villi^e, i09. 
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Kh»Jnri, Tillage, 109. 

Khara^sU, village, HO. 

Eharfd, ^rganah, 110; Tillage, 112, 137- 
Ehar^ania. village, 113. 

Klnwir HhuinharB, 34 
Kinwar 28 34. 

Kishn Knuth 103, 

Kopa or Kopw4, Tillagf ^ 116. 

Kcxmchit parganah, I i3. 

Kopacbit Kast, 115. 

Kopachif Weal. U5. 

Eoth Tillage, 126. 

Kuitahi, 65. 

Kotwm Td^age, \ Ifi. 

Kan war Slub, 31. 

Surat IS* 

L. 

liilcea. 14. 

I^akimesar, parganab, 116. 

Lakhnesar, Dfb, IK. 

Xakra, stream, i3. 

land, steady increase in ralae of, 53- 
Xanrl^reTcnue, 3. 

Landholders. 59. 

Languiige, 44 
Leidi ig famiUea, 54. 

License-tax. 70 
Li>kar, village, 321. 

Literatore, 45. 

Loc»^ rates and self-government, 70. 
Lohtamia Rajputs, 35, 202. 

Lowlands, 6, 7. 

HajiMiiil. ; ___ ^ 

ISahalw&r, tappa, town, ISO. 
Habini, 29. 

Mahiim Cheru, 42, 93, 3 T4. 

Mahipnaxain Sinh» raja, 5, 77. 

Mairitar, village, 121. 

M ghawa or Macbbui Til, Tillage, 121, 
Ma'lahs, 17. 

Minda 65. 

Alaniar, tappa, 112; town, 122, 

Alania Bam, 4. 

Manufactures, 66, 90« 

Markets, 68- 
Masuma Bibi, 67, 68. 

Manji JUibi, 57. 

Measures, 69. 

Medical charges, 71. 

Midba, Tillage, 123. 

Mineral kingdom, 23. 

Montgomery, Mr. B., 96, 135. 

Mo^qu<», 41, 

Mounds, 41. 

Marl! Chliapra, Tillage, 123. 

Mukallaw of Eallia town, 89. 

Mobamxnad Sbih, 76, 

Mnbammadalmii, town, 15. 
Muhammadans, 36. 


Mnnicip^lity, 70, 9L 

BtunsifU^ 3. 

Murtiza Khan, 4, 76. 

Mutiny of 1831-58, 78. 

N. 

Nagpnra, village, 123. 

Nagra, village, 123. 

N>ig»a, village, 124. 

Na^anni hajputs, 33. 

Nath Biba. 4i, 42. 

Naurangi village, 1S4. 

Navigition, 14. 

Nikumbh Hajputs, 34. 

Knsrat Sbib, 76. 

o. 

Occupations, 38. 

Oil', essential, 66. 

OilseeJs, 65 

Oldham, ! r., 13, 32, 120. 

Op.UiH, 66. 

P. 

PakVa kot, rnms at, 41,114* 

Pakri, village, 124. 

Palmyra tr».e, 18. 

Pan iepnr, village, 124 
tardhanpur, mart of, 128. 

Farsbid Narain Thaksr, M. 

Farsriiu lair, 122. 

PbsfBitar, village, 124. 

Pbya cal features, 6. 

Pipr uU A shrafpur, village, 125. 
Police, 46. 

PoPce jurisdiction, 8. 

Ponwar Rajputs, 30. 

Poppy, 19. 

Populat’on, 3, 24. 

Porter, Mr, 1I9. 

Pos;t office, 46. 

Prices, 68 
Prt bpij Mr., 78. 

Public instruction, 45. 

Par, village, 126 . 

Q. 

Quarters of Ballia town, 89. 

R, 

Balhi Parshad Sinh, Tnabarajt,31,65. 
Baghunandan Pi asid Pande, 58. 
Eaghunilbpur, Tillage, I4L 
Eaikes, Mr., 85, 94, 102, 112. 

Bainfali, 16. 

Eajagaon, village, 110. 

Rajputs, 27; traditions of, 28. 

Rikis or Arkis, 2 28. 

Kamdeo Ji, Bsbador, 97. 
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Kanpur, village, 126. 

Basra, tahsil, 126 5 town, 15, 127* 

Batoi, lake, ao. 

Hatsar or Hatsand, village, 1 29. 

Eeceip’s and expenditure, 69. 

Kegiscration, 71. 

JRe/i, 23. 

Beligion, 42. 

Kent, 48, 64. 

Keotf, tappa, 111 ; town, 129. 

Reoti Tal, 34* 

Revenue, 48, 

Bice, 66. 

Hirers, 13. 

Roads, 16. 

Roberts, Mr D. T-, 3, footnote, 

Robinson, Mr. A., 8, footnote, 

Eustaui ^Ali Khan, 4,* 77. 

s. 

Sa’idat Khan, 4, 76 , 77* 

Sahatwar, tappa, 1 12 ; town, 130. 

Sajjly 65, 67. 

Saltpetre, 66. 

SAmi Sah, raja, 55. 

Sanitary statistics, 72. 

Saranmai, mahariinl of Kasim bdzar, Ben¬ 
gal, 56. 

Sariya, village, 131. 

Sarju. river, 13. 

Sarjubardr, 132. 

Barkers, 4. 

Sati monuments, 41. 

School statistics, 45. 

Schools, tahsili, 46. 

Sengar Rajputs, 31, 72. . . 

Ser^ village, ISl. 

Settlement, revision of, in 1837-41, 49. 
Shahamat ’AH EhSn, of MAnjhi, 301. 
Shakespear, Mr 7., quoted, 101. 

Shankar, Bandit, 1 IS. 

Shari’at’Ullah Khan, 86| 138. 

Shellac, 65. 

Sheopurdiar, village, 131. 

Sikandar Dodi, 74 

Sikandarpur, parganah, 132; town, 136- 
Sikandarpn r Eas t, 137. 

Sikandarpur West, 133, note, 137. 

Siladitya, r5ja, 31. 

Sisotar, village, 137. 

Si wan, village, 138. 

Siwdr, 12. 

Snakes, 17. 

SoubarsA, village, 138. 

Sonpur fair, 17. 

Sonwam, village, 138. 

SonwSnf, jdgir, 57,86. 

Srinagar, village, 138. 

Spices, 66. 

Stamps, 71. 

Subas, 4. 

Sudlsht Goshain, 116, 

Sugar, 66, 66, 


Sugarcane, 19. 

Sukhpura, village, 139. 

Sukul ChhaprA, village, 104. 

Sultanpur, village, 139. 

SurabS,, lake, 10, 11, 12, 93. 

Surat Cheru, raj4, 13, 93. 

T. 

Talukas, 5. 

Tanks, 42. 

Tappas, 6. 

Tdri, 18. 

Tan Baragdon, village, 139. 

Tasadduk Husain, 67. 

Telegraph, 46. 

Tenants, privileged, position of, 69. 
Tengaraha, stream, 13 

Tenures, complicated, in parganah Lakhnesar, 
60; in parganah Kopaclnt, 62. 

Tenures, cultivating, 63; of the soil, 68. 
'I’etiha Rajputs, 35 
Thomason, Mr, 336. 

Tika Dcori, village, 139. 

Towns and villages, 24, 40. 

Trade, 66, 90. 

Trees, 18, 

Trigonometrical survey stations, 14. 

Turtipar, town, 140. 

u. 

IJbh&on, village, 140. 

TJjain Rajputs, 30. 

XJmrpur, muAuZ/o, 74. 

Uplands,_6, 11. 

V. 

V'accinatioTi772. 

Vaughan, Mr., 20, 96, 136. 

Vegetable kingdom, 18. 

Villages and towns, 24,40. 

Vital statistics, 72. 

w. 

Wages, 68. 

Waind, village, 42, 141. 

Water-level, depth of, 21. 

Wedderbnrn, Mr., 78, 96, 136. 

Weights, 69, 

Wells, 21. 

Wharves 66. 

Wheat, 65. 

Whiteway, Mr., 76. 

Wild beasts, 17. 

Woodlands, U. 

z. 

Zahurdbad, parganah of Ghazipur district, 133, 
note. 

Zira, Cheru chief, 42. 

Zirdbasti, village, 141, 






